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PREFACE 


In  preparing  the  present  volume  the  aim  has  been  to  provide 
the  garden-lover  with  a  work  to  which  he  may  turn  for 
reliable  and  practical  information  about  any  shrub,  flower, 
fruit,  or  vegetable  he  is  likely  to  wish  to  grow.  "  The  Com- 
plete Gardener"  does  not  pretend  to  the  fuUness  that  is 
expected  to  distinguish  a  gardenmg  dictionary ;  rare  plants 
and  those  of  little  value  in  the  garden  are  not  included.  It 
is  concerned  in  bringing  to  notice  the  best  of  hardy  flowers, 
greenhouse  flowers,  evergreen  and  blossoming  shrubs,  fruits' 
and  vegetables,  and  in  teUing  how  they  are  grown.  Plants 
having  strong  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the  gardener 
either  for  their  use  or  their  beauty,  alone  are  admitted  to  the 
following  pages. 

It  may  possibly  be  urged  against  "  The  Complete  Gar- 
dener "  that,  having  regard  to  its  serious  purpose,  it  is  here 
and  there,  couched  in  too  light  a  vein.    But  the  desire  has 
been,  not,  by  the  use  of  highly  technical  language,  to  impress 
the  amateur  with  the  difficulties  of  plant-growing,  but.  rather 
by  the  use  of  homely  phrase,  to  encourage  him  and  to  simphfy 
matters  as  far  as  possible.    It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
many  amateurs   are  deterred  from  extending   theu-  flower 
cultivation  owing  to  the  supposed  difficulties  that   bar  the 
way.    To  present  prosaic  facts  in  a  readable  fashion  is  surely 
not  to  lessen  the  teaching  value  of  the  book ! 

It  is  hoped  that  the  numerous  hsts  (which  form  a  special 
feature  of  the  present  volume)  will  be  found  convenient  for 
reference ;  they  contain  the  names,  both  popular  and  botanical 
of  hundreds  of  beautiful  flowers  and  show  at  a  glance  their 
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cultural  needs,  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  other  essential 
details.  Even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  a  few  names  and  a 
few  particulars,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  make  each 
list  complete.  The  detailed  information  in  the  lists,  together 
with  an  adequate  index,  should  enable  the  reader  to 
locate  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  with  the  least  possible 
searching. 

The  full-page  plates  (which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
from  the  writer's  own  photographs)  have  been  chosen  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  they  teach  as  for  their 
pictorial  value,  so  that  they  may  supplement  the  information 
conveyed  in  the  written  page. 

The  writer  has  had  the  privil^e  of  being  assisted  by 
several  experts,  rnd  desires  to  express  his  aclmowledgments 
and  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Ealand,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  for  the  chapters 
on  "Insect  Pests"  and  "Fungoid  Diseases";  to  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H.,  for  "  Fresh  Vegetables  All  the  Year 
Round  " ;  to  Mr.  Vincent  H.  Kirkham.  B.Sc.,  for  "  The  Use 
and  Value  of  Artificial  Manures  " ;  to  Mr.  W.  Truelove  for 
the  notes  on  "  Orchids,"  and  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Rollinson  for  the 
sketches  in  the  text. 

H.  H.  T. 

February,  191a. 
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The  Complete  Gardener 


CHAPTER  I 

A  WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Jh/w^'t"^™"^  published  recently.  "The  Ideal  Garden  " 
the  fast  chapter  is  entitled  "  The  Ogre  of  Dogmatism."  There 
I  endeavoured  to  instU  in  the  minds  of  the^StTated  tha? 
gardemng.  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  concerned  with™cuWvation 
of  pknts.  IS  not  so  difficult  as  many  writers  and  prlctitlonei? 
would  have  us  believe,  and  that  the  strict  X^ce  ol 
elaborate  detail  has  gained  an  exaggerated  valS!T^Srrote 
his  chapter  with  some  misgiving,  but  considering  how  dir^Slv 
Its  teaching  is  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  gardenSg  as  uLS 

lirf  ^  '",'°'"^  instances  I  was  taken  to  task  fJr  thus 
t  I  A%  '"''"^^  ^S^*  principles  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded for  generations,  but  on  the  whole  I  was  Ict^cSv 
surpn^d  to  find  that  reviewers,  especially  in  n?n-Sca^ 
journals,  endorsed  my  expression  S  opiriJn.  Tfeel  th?t 
If  It  were  necessary  to  protest  against  the  dov,nriX  ^d 
dogmatic  m  a  book  that  endeavours%nIy  to  poin?  iS^fome  of 

s  n£t'  '"  ^"^'"^^  ^"^  *h«  ^^y  t°  their  attdmSnt  t 
IS  obhgatory  upon  me  to  offer  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
amateurs  m  such  a  book  as  The  Complete  GarSr 

In  dealmg  at  length  with  such  an  inexhaustible  subject 
as  gardemng  and  m  giving  practical  details  of  cultivat  o 
one  natu-ally  endeavours  to  Vint  the  way  to  SSon 

simnl.r  fK  7  ^''^-  ^"  '^'=*'  gardening  work  is  actuaUy  far 
hZiu  !k'"  '*  ^P^^"^  *°  ^  ^  print,  for  in  trying  to  make 
t^Sand  rtff^  understood  th^e  writer  is  apTT^insiS  o^ 
h?m«u  I,  ^tt'  whereas  if  he  were  carrying  out  the  work 
himself  he  would  without  doubt  achieve  his  object  by  Tfar 
more  Mmple  and  direct  method  than  that  which  he  ad^atS' 
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A  frequent  stumbling  block  to  the  amateur  is  found  in  the 
preparation  of  soil  mixtures,  or  composts,  as  they  are  termed. 
Yet  it  is  surprising  how  large  a  number  of  plants  may  be 
grown  in  flower  pots  with  three  ingredients,  namely,  turfy 
soil,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  need- 
lessness  of  such  elaborate  preparation  as  is  so  often  advised, 
it  might  be  seen  in  any  market  nursery.  There  the  plants  are 
grown  for  sale,  and  naturally  they  must  be  well  grown  or  they 
would  never  sell.  How  rough  and  ready  are  the  methods 
employed !    Yet  how  satisfactory  are  the  results. 

One  might  readily  show  further  how  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary is  the  procedure  often  advocated,  for  frequently  one 
gardener  uses  a  different  soil  mixture  from  his  neighbour, 
and  in  growing  the  same  kind  of  plants  both  achieve  most 
excellent  results  !  And  so  I  venture  to  say  that  an  amateur 
following  still  another  and  less  elaborate  way  is  also  likely 
to  achieve  excellent  results.  This  principle  holds  good 
throughout  garden  practice.  Therefore  where  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  I  seem  to  advise  an  impossible  method — ^impossible, 
that  is,  in  the  special  circumstances  existing — for  obtaining 
ideal  results,  let  the  reader  try  methods  that  are  possible 
in  his  case,  and  most  probably  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Then  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  gardens,  and  con- 
ditions of  soil,  climate,  aspect,  etc.,  exert  an  important 
influence  on  plant  cultivation.  One  gardener  finds  that  a 
plant  thrives  best  on  a  border  facing  north,  another  grows 
it  best  on  one  facing  east,  and  so  on.  Both  may  be  perfectly 
correct  in  their  treatment,  but  each  would  be  wrong  in 
advising  that  his  special  method  was  the  best  and  the  only 
right  way  of  cultivation. 

A  case  in  point  occurs  in  growing  that  great  favourite, 
the  Violet.  I  have  assisted  in  the  care  of  many  Violet  plants  ; 
some  were  grown  on  a  border  .'  cing  west,  others  on  land 
facing  east,  and  really  they  all  seemed  quite  satisfactory. 
Only  the  other  day  I  received  a  very  dogmatic  article  from 
a  gardener  who  grew  most  excellent  Violets,  to  judge  from 
the  flowers  he  kindly  sent  me,  but,  strangely  enough,  he 
insisted  that  the  only  place  where  they  would  thrive  to  per- 
fection was  in  the  open  garden,  exposed  to  all  points  of  the 
compass  !  Violet  growing  at  once  becomes  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
and  the  aspiring  amateur  may  well  give  it  up,  especially  if 
the  only  border  he  has  is  one  that  faces  north.  But,  believe 
me,  he  might  grow  very  good  Violets  even  there  I 
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So  I  would  say  to  those  who  do  not  know  yet  are  trvine 
to  find  out  the  truth,  if  your  gardening  text  book  says  that 
the  only  place  m  which  to  grow  your  favourite  flowers  is  a 
north  border  and  you  do  not  possess  one,  put  them  on  the 
south  border  and  see  what  happens.    Nothing  very  dreadful 
most  probably,  for  you  can  be  fairly  certain  that  if  vou 
searched  long  enough  some  writer  would  be  found  expressing 
an  exactly  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  first  came  to  your 
notice.    In  truth    plant  growing  is  such  a  vast  subject,  on 
which  all  sorts  of  local  conditions  exert  an  influence,  that  it 
IS  foohsh  to  lay  down  direct  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  any 
plant  out  of  doors  and  even,  in  a  lesser  degree,  under  elass 
since  cases  proving  exactly  the  opposite  to  one's  fixed  opinions 
might  undoubtedly  be  found.    AU  of  which  would  seem  to 
prove  that  gardening  books  are  worse   :han  useless.    This  is 
hardly  the  case,  but  it  is  true  that  they  can  never  hope  to  do 
mr  e  than  gmde  the  intelligent  gardener.    They  will  assist 
him  with  hints,  they  may  describe  the  methods  which  are 
most  hkely  to  succeed,  they  can  t  11  him  when  to  do  things 
-and    this    is    of    the    first    importance— but   they  cannot 
logically  lay  down  rules  for  the  governance  of  plant  growing 
No  one  can  make  the  most  of  his  garden  until  he  has  found 
out  Its  capabilities  and  discovered  its  limitations 
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CHOOSING  A  GARDEN 


Books  have  been  written,  I  believe,  on  "  Choosing  a  J-Touse  " 
and  even  on  "  Choosing  a  Wife,"  but  I  shall  attempt  only  a 
modest  chapter  upon  the  possibly  equally  important  task  of 
choosing  a  garden.  All  three  are  beset  with  difficulties ; 
some  may  find  that  a  satisfactory  garden  is  the  most  elusive 
of  the  lot !  There  are  perhaps  rules  to  be  laid  down  for  those 
in  quest  of  an  ideal  garden  site,  but  thev  are  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  "^he  observance,  for  how  often  does  one 
find  all  the  essential  conditions  neatly  tucked  up  into  an 
acre,  more  or  less,  of  garden  ground  ?  Rarely  or  never  ;  S'.  "*: 
behoves  each  of  us  to  consult  his  individual  preferences  with 
due  regard  to  the  sunshine,  for  is  not  sunshine  the  very  life 
and  soul  ol  a  garden  of  flowers  ?  Without  this,  although 
you  may  induce  plants  to  grow,  you  cannot  induce  many  of 
them  to  flower.  You  will  not  enjoy  even  those  that  blossom 
in  the  shade  unless  there  are  others  in  a  sunny  spot,  for  the 
charm  of  a  shady  garden  is  not  that  it  is  in  the  shade,  but 
that  it  is  not  in  the  sunshine.  So  paradoxica'  a.  statement 
must  be  left  to  explain  itself,  for  I  must  hie  me  to  my  purpose, 
which  is,  as  avowed  by  the  title  of  the  chapter,  to  give  advice 
on  choosing  a  garden. 

I  feel  very  much  as  I  am  sure  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
volumes  above  referred  to  must  have  felt  when  he  set  out  to 
tell  others  how  to  choose  a  wife,  for  in  the  choice  of  a  garden 
individual  preferences  count  for  a  very  great  deal.  There 
is  also  the  house  to  be  reckoned  with,  which  places  me  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  while  the  lady  always  helps  to  choose  the 
home,  the  gardener  often  has  to  take  the  house  and  make 
the  most  of  the  garden,  or  perhaps  form  a  new  one.  The 
latter  alternative  is  much  to  be  preferred,  for  the  owner  can  at 
least  make  the  garden  as  he  wishes  to  have  it,  and  enjoy  the 
charm  of  watching  it  grow  beautifully  old,  whereas  to  super- 
impose one's  own  ideas  upon  those  of  other  people,  especially 
those  that  have  been  practised  for  some  years,  is  never  quite 
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so  satisfactory.  But  I  have  in  this  chapter  no  symnathy  with 
those  whose  first  consideration  is  the  house.  I  a  only  for 
the  moment  concerned  with  the  voyage  of  disco veiy  of  which 
a  garden  is  the  objective.  Our  password  shall  be  "  Sunshine," 
for  this  and  none  other  shall  prove  the  "  Open  Sesame  "  to 
a  garden  of  bloom.  This,  together  with  shelter,  will  yield  us 
a  full  meed  of  right  royal  pleasure.  The  soil— ah,  yes  !  the 
soil.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  its  importance,  but  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  it  takes  longer  to  provide  substantial 
shelter  or  to  improve  the  soil.  Personally  I  would  much 
rather  have  the  shelter  ready  made  and  have  to  improve  the 
soil  for,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  is  exhilarating  work,  while  to 
watch  the  development  of  shelter  trees  is  a  slow  and  thankless 
task.  While  they  are  growing— ah  !  one  shivers  with  the 
plants.  Cold  draughts  nip  off  the  blossom  buds  and  bursting 
growths  of  the  choicest  plants,  and,  alas  !  they  have  to  begin 
all  over  again.  And  think  of  the  staking  and  tying  that  are 
necessary  in  a  windy  garden ;  these  items  assume  such  an 
importance  that  the  garden  is  in  danger  of  being  transformed 
into  a  nursery.  But  even  a  windy  garden  is  not  to  be  despised 
if  other  essential  points  are  in  its  favour.  By  throwing  up  a 
bank  (how  casually  I  write  of  it.  as  though  the  gardener  had 
but  to  wave  his  magic  wand— the  spade— and  the  thing  were 
done !)  and  by  planting  thickly  on  top  of  it  here  and  there 
where  there  is  most  exposure,  much  can  be  done  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  wind  before  it  reaches  the  iimer  garden.  One 
may,  of  course,  throw  up  a  bank  the  full  length  of  the  windy 
side  and  plant  it  with  a  belt  of  shelter  trees,  and  so,  by 
shutting  out  the  gales,  shut  in  the  garden. 

Though  I  should  be  the  first  to  admit  that  a  garden  is  a 
place  of  privacy,  a  homely  spot  enclosed,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  advise  that  the  world  be  shut  out  by  close  planting, 
for  that  is  at  once  to  destroy  the  indefinite  boundary  that 
gives  the  impression  of  distance,  and  this  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  garden  maker,  who  would  have  the  garden 
a  part  of  its  surrounding  and  not  hurdled  in  like  a  sheep 
oen  in  a  meadow.  Occasional  belts  of  shelter  trees  do  much 
towards  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind ;  it  is  true  that  this 
IS  apt  to  concentrate  in  the  gaps,  but  how  easily  is  it  again 
foiled  by  a  fresh  group  of  trees  inside  the  boundary !  Thus 
It  is  soon  lost,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  garden 
proper  its  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  wind,  is  broken. 
And  thmk   of   the    delightful   little  spots    for  picturesque 
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gardening  that  are  opened  up  between  the  trees  which,  thus 
disposed  in  groups,  shelter  while  they  do  not  shade  It  is 
always,  in  gardening,  unsatisfactory  to  attempt  to  shut  out 
anything,  even  your  neighbour's  house,  by  a  thick  belt  of 
trees  You  may  achieve  the  object  in  view,  you  may  possibly 
annoy  your  neighbour,  but  you  certainly  spite  yourself.  At 
once  the  limits  of  your  garden  are  defined,  a  waU  of  foliage 
stares  you  in  the  face,  and  the  garden  loses  the  charm  that 
comes  from  the  sight  of  a  distant  scene.  Far  better  would  it 
be  to  plant  skilfully  and  with  care,  just  groups  of  trees  ;  they 
will  achieve  the  object  in  view  and  aUow  a  glunpse  of  your 
neighbour's  chimney  without  giving  him  a  peep  of  yours. 
Above  all  things,  choose  if  you  can  a  garden  that  has  an 
irregular  surface.  hiUs  and  hoUows,  for  the  real  garden  magic 
never  vests  in  a  pleasaunce  that  is  fiat.  Whatever  the  hills 
may  give  away,  the  hollows  more  than  hold  in  mystery. 

And  the  soil  ?    Well,  soil  is  not  always  so  important  as  it 
may  seem.    Rather  than  attempt  to  seek  a  garden  with 
sunshine,  shelter  and  an  ideal  soil,  make  sure  of  the  former 
and  either  adapt  your  garden  to  the  soil,  or  so  amehorate  the 
soil  that  it  shaU  suit  the  plants  you  wish  to  grow.    Need  1 
say  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  expensive  and  not  always 
the  more  satisfactory  plan.    For  the  key  to  an  ideal  garden 
is  often  found  in  the  plants  that  are  indigenous  to  it.     Is  it 
shallow   gravelly  soil  where  Birches  cluster,  where  the  Pines 
are  not  unhappy  and  the  Heather  loves  to  bloom  ?    Then 
to  dig  it  all  up.  import  fresh  soil  and  lay  it  out  m  flower  beds 
is  not  only  to  impoverish  one's  pocket,  but  to  create  false 
and  alarming  effects.    Is  it  woodland,  with  soil  ennched  and 
deepened  by  generations  of  fallen  leaves?    Then  leave  it 
woodland  still,  crowning  the  knoUs  with  shrub  blossom,  plant- 
ing the  glades  with  flowers.    Is  it  stiff  and  formal,  without 
appeal  or  charm  ?    Then  I  would  plant  it  with  free-growing 
flowers.    Only  thus   is  the  stiffness   destroyed  and  garden 
magic  restored.    Paths  paved  with  brick  or  stone,   rough 
stone  for  edging,  over  which  a  tufted  evergreen  may  fhng 
itself,  beds  full  of  Roses  and  Rosemary.  Lilies  and  Lavender. 
Larkspurs  and  Lupines.  Hollyhocks  and  Pansies— these,  while 
themselves  informal,  invest  with  the  full  charm  of  old-world 
blossom  even  the  garden  of  formal  design. 

Is  the  garden  none  of  those  and  only  to  be  classed  as 
ordinary  ?  Then  with  straight  and  wide  grass  walks  between 
borders  of  herbaceous  bloom,  broadening  in  the  centre  and 
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CHAPTER  III 

THOUGHTS  ON  GARDEN  MAKING 

"  All  gardens  ought  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ground  itseU 
without  the  intervention  of  any  plan.  A  plan  is  always  a 
feeble  substitute  for  the  ground,  and  even  if  made  with  the 
greatest    care    and   cost,   has  stiU  to   be  adapted  to  the 

Such  is  the  dictum  of  Mr.  William  Robinson.    We  must, 
I  think,  all  agree  that  a  plan  can  give  no  real  idea  of  the 
ultimate  aspect  of  the  garden  when  it  shall  have  outgrown 
its  bareness,  and  still  less  when  it  has  passed  its  first  youth ; 
from  a  plan  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of  form 
the  garden  will  eventually  show.    We  cannot  even  conjure 
up  a  truthful  picture  of  its  general  appearance  from  the 
possession  of  the  most  elaborate  plan.    I  am  prepared  to 
concede  that  a  plan  helps  one  scarcely,  if  at  all,  with  the 
planting  of  a  garden.    Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
he  must  be  a  most  accomplished  garden  maker  who  would 
dispense  with  a  plan  in  the  laying  ort  ^1  any  except  qmte  a 
small  extent  of  ground.     It  is  true  that  mi^  cannot  lay  out  a 
garden  as  one  would  build  a  house ;   a  plan  is  less  essential 
to  a  gardener  than  to  an  architect.    The  latter  is  able  to  give 
a  design  showing  exactly  how  the  house  will  appear  when 
complete,  but  the  gardener,  if  he  work  with  a  right  conception 
of  his  craft,  can  do  no  such  thing.    What  a  plan,  I  think,  can 
and  does  do  is  to  enable  one  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground 
at  disposi''     Moreover,  it  engenders  ideas.    It  enables  one  to 
consider  t  ,    roject  well.    A  design  on  paper  is  easily  altered, 
but  "  when  e .en  a  sod  is  turned,  time  and  the  cultivator's 
art  alone  can  put  it  right  again." 

Garden  making  is  one  of  the  last  things  one  woula  v/ish 
to  do  hastily;  mistakes  so  easily  made  are  not  so  readily 
remedied.  It  is  a  most  excellent  thing  to  plan  out  the  garden 
in  fancy,  time  after  time,  and  to  transfer  one's  ideas  to  paper 
and  preserve  them  in  the  form  of  a  plan.    This  it  seems  to 
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me  is  to  be  preferred,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  are  not  pro- 
ficient at  garden  planning,  to  the  alternative  of  materialising 
one's  ideas  directly  in  the  form  of  borders,  beds  and  walks  on 
the  ground.  In  studying  well  the  ground  to  be  laid  out 
many  plans  wiU  suggest  themselves.  In  one's  fancy  a  rose 
garden  rises  here,  a  flowc  border  there,  a  Uttle  water  garden 
somewhere  else,  and  r;,  o,.  Tl^ey  should  aU  find  a  place  in 
the  plan ;  then,  wh.  a  one  has  be  i  me  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  with  its  out  ine,  its  hills  ].id  hollows,  its  dry  places 
and  damp  places,  its  <A"j.5hine  and  shadow,  its  heavy  soil  and 
light  soil ;  when  the  y^Ax  hi:^  been  designed  and  redesigned, 
and  each  feature  is  arranged  so  that  it  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  design,  not  merely  a  design  unto  itself,  then  and 
not  until  then  should  a  start  be  made.  No  garden  can  grow 
old  gracefully  unless  it  is  made  gradually,  and  I  suppose  we  all 
admit  that  there  is  no  garden  hke  an  old  one  that  was  care- 
fully begun.  It  is  only  when  by  working  in  it  one  gets  to  know 
and  feel  a  real  affection  for  the  garden  that  one  is  able  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Thus  the  work  of  garden  planning  is 
at  the  best  only  an  initial  work,  and  should  never  pretend 
to  anything  hke  completion. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  garden  to  have  prior  consideration 
to  the  house.  Commonly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Then  the 
house  assumes  an  importance  in  the  garden  scheme  which, 
perhaps,  it  scarcely  deserves,  but  which  it  must  necessarily 
possess.  The  best  place  from  which  to  initiate  the  garden 
design  IS  the  house  itself,  or  some  spot  in  close  proximity,  since 
the  house  must  be  the  pivot  upon  which  the  design  is  hinged. 
Scarcely  less  important  than  the  aspect  of  the  garden  from 
the  house  is  the  appearance  of  the  house  from  the  garden. 
Ihis  too,  needs  to  be  well  considered,  for  it  is  a  factor  that 
will  largely  enter  into  the  schemes  of  the  planter  and  influence 
them  accordingly.  Some  of  the  most  charming  of  all  garden 
scenes  are  those  in  which  the  house  plays  a  part.  There 
is  something  wanting  in  a  garden  view  which  is  of  flower 
beds  trees  and  shrubs  alone.  There  is  always  the  savour  of 
a  public  park  about  it,  a  lack  of  homeliness,  a  sense  of  void. 
1  he  impression  is  difficult  to  define,  but  there  it  is.  In  a  perfect 
garden  scene  there  must  be  a  glimpse  of  home,  for  neither 
seems  itself  without  the  other.  It  need  only  be  a  sight  of 
mulhoned  window,  of  gabled  chimney,  of  rustic  porch ;  it 
coes  not  very  much  matter  what,  providing  it  is  not  obviously 
incongruous,  so  that  it  gives  just  the  touch  that  welds  home 
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districts  are  in  perfect  keeping,  since  there  are  reasons  for 
them.  The  steps  that  reach  from  one  terrace  to  another  afford 
the  easiest  means  of  access  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  hill, 
the  terraces  afford  convenient  flat  surfaces  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  garden  flowers,  while  the  walls  support  the  soil. 
To  construct  terraces  on  flat  ground  not  only  results  in  in- 
congruity of  character  in  the  garden  design,  but  it  is 
very  costly  work.  When  the  ground  falls  sharply  away 
from  the  house  a  terraced  wall  is  quite  in  keepirj,  and 
provides  the  gardener  with  an  extent  of  flat  ground  for 
beds  or  borders  of  flowers — ground  on  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  flowering  plants  at  all.  But  even  when 
the  house  is  so  situated  its  character  needs  consideration.  A 
house  of  formal  design,  of  stiff  outline,  a  house  that  seems 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  garden,  is  well  suited  by  such  a  formal 
terrace.  But  a  long,  low  house  of  softened  outline,  i  house 
that  merges  readily  in  the  garden,  such  as  tlas  would  appear 
hideous  if  fronted  by  a  stiff,  stone  terrace  wall.  Banks, 
grass-covered  or  planted  with  Ivy  or  St.  John's  Wort,  and 
topped  by  a  low  railing  trailed  with  Ivy,  would  be  quite  in 
keeping  and  would  lead  naturally  and  without  discord  from 
the  garden  to  the  house. 

Simple  beds  of  flowers  so  planted  as  to  be  attractive  for 
as  long  a  season  as  possible  are  best  to  have  abuut  the  house, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  filled  to  greater  advantage 
than  with  Roses.  One  would  naturally  choose  those  that 
continue  to  bloom  far  into  the  autumn — some  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea,  Tea,  China  and  Bourbon  varieties.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  prolong  the  flower  display  by  planting  bulbs 
and  other  plants  among  the  Roses.  The  Roses  do  not  seem 
to  mind,  and  there  are  plenty  of  suitable  flowers  that  associate 
well  with  the  Roses.  One  may  choose  from  among  many 
charming  spring  flowering  bulbs  ;  then,  to  put  out  when  the 
spring  blooms  are  over,  there  is,  I  think,  nothing  to  surpass 
the  Tufted  Pansies  or  Violas,  which  flower  throughout  summer 
and  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  I  need  scarcely  go  into 
further  detail  here,  for  the  planting  receives  full  consideration 
on  later  pages. 

The  highest  points  in  a  garden  need  special  care  in  planting, 
for  obvious  reasons.  In  a  Pine  country  one  would  choose, 
say,  clumps  of  Scotch  Fir ;  in  a  district  of  elegant  woodland, 
the  Silver  Birch ;  in  heavily  wooded  country,  the  Oak  or 
Chestnut :    in  low-lying  places,  the  Alder  or  Willow.     It  is 
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well,  especially  if  the  garden  is  not  sL^t  off  from  the  open 
country,  to  have  regard  to  the  natural  tree  growth  that 
prevails  there,  and  on  some  of  the  high  land,  at  least,  to  plant 
similar  trees.  No  tree  crowns  a  knoll  more  nobly  than  the 
Scotch  Fir,  but  in  a  garden  in  low-lying  country,  especially 
with  the  latter  showing  in  the  distance,  the  effect  of  a  group 
of  this  Pine,  intensely  dark  and  sombre  in  the  mass,  would 
create  a  bizarre  effect,  since  it  would  be  totally  out  of  keeping 
with  its  surroundings.  In  a  hilly  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  where,  even  if  it  did  not  happen  to  do  so,  the  Scotch 
Fir  might  at  least  be  expected  to  show  on  the  top  of  a  distant 
hill,  such  a  planting  would  be  quite  in  character.  High 
ground  should  not  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  trees ;  one 
sort  only  should  be  grouped  on  each  Uttle  hill.  A  garden 
takes  much  of  its  character  from  the  way  in  which  its  hills 
are  treated,  and  to  group  trees  there  in  higgledy-piggledy 
fashion  is  at  once  to  create  a  discord  in  the  landscape. 

A  simple  design  invariably  gives  the  best  results,  and 
broad  effects  should  be  aimed  at.  A  garden  is  quickly  spoilt 
and  made  to  look  paltry  if  the  owTicr  attempts  to  make  of  it 
a  multum  in  parvo,  to  do  much  in  a  little  space,  creating 
features  for  the  sake  of  possessing  them,  without  due  regard 
to  the  general  design  and  without  considering  whether  they 
can  be  suitably  placed.  It  is  best  to  keep  each  characteristic 
feature  distinct,  for  while,  if  separated  or  enclosed,  each  may 
be  in  keeping,  yet,  so  arranged  that  all  may  be  seen  at  once, 
unpleasant  effects  are  sure  to  result.  This  is  the  fault  of 
so  many  comparatively  small  gardens,  say,  of  half  an  acre 
in  extent ;  here  the  lawn  is  cut  up  to  make  a  rose  garden, 
there  a  rockery  is  formed,  somewhere  else  a  little  formal 
garden  or  a  hardy  flower  border.  All  are  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  how  utterly  incongruous  they  are  !  Yet  not  only  is 
there  no  good  reason  why  a  garden  of  this  size  should  not 
possess  features  of  this  description,  but  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should.  But  their  disposition  must  have  careful 
consideration.  As  a  rule  separate  little  gardens,  whether 
rose  garden,  paved  garden  or  formal  garden,  are  best  enclosed, 
or,  at  least,  kept  out  of  the  general  view.  If  all  the  charac- 
teristic points  of  a  garden  are  seen  at  once,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  loss  of  interest,  for  there  is  then  no  cause  for  the  joyful 
anticipation  that  ignorance  conjures  up. 

Somewhere,  not  far  from  the  house,  certainly  in  view  of 
the  windows,  there  should  be  an  expanse  of  lawn,  for  nothing 
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gives  character  to  a  garden  so  effectively  and  so  simply  as 
this.  Not  only  does  it  afford  grateful  relief  from  the  colour 
masses  of  brilliant  flowers,  or  the  sombreness  of  tree  clumps, 
but  it  accentuates  the  value  of  these,  and  allots  to  them  their 
real  value  in  the  garden  landscape.  Trees,  flowers  and  grass 
in  just  proportion  are  the  three  great  materials  at  the  disposal 
of  the  garden  maker,  and  all  are  necessary  to  the  painting  of 
a  successiul  picture.  Just  as  a  lawn  is  spoilt  when  cut  up  by 
the  indiscriminate  placing  of  flower  beds,  so  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants  are  debased  when  dotted  aimlessly  here 
-nd  there.  Planting  can  only  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue 
when  the  gardener  realises  the  great  value  of  masses  or  groups 
of  the  same  kiiid  oi  plant,  and  wide  unbroken  stretches  of 
grass.  Bold  effects  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  simple 
planting. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  urged  against  the  making  of  flower 
borders  with  broad  grass  paths  between,  providing  the 
finished  scheme  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  object 
in  view.  If,  however,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
designer  intended  to  make  a  flower  garden  with  grassy  ways 
for  paths  or  to  plant  flower  beds  on  a  lawn,  then  the  result 
may  be  classed  as  a  failure.  If  the  lawn  is  thought  to  need 
any  ornamentation,  trees  are  perhaps  the  best  to  use.  Clumps 
of  such  as  the  Silver  Birch,  Laburnum,  Thorn,  Copper  Beech, 
Red  Chestnut,  Amelanchier,  Double  Cherry,  Almond,  or 
the  most  graceful  of  the  conifers,  the  Deodar  Cedar  or 
glaucous  Cedar  of  Lebanon — these  are  admirable  for  lawn 
planting  providing  they  are  placed  in  groups  and  disposed 
towards  the  margin  of  the  lawn.  Groups  of  flower  beds 
should  be  arranged  to  form  a  garden,  and  not  be  disposed  at 
wide  intervals  across  the  full  lawn  surface.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  rose  garden  ^^ithin  easy  distance  of  the  house,  though 
it  need  not  be  within  actual  view  of  the  windows,  since,  if 
we  except  the  glorious  blossomed  climbing  sorts,  the  rose 
garden  is  not  seen  at  its  best  from  a  distance,  but  from  a 
close  view.  There  is  no  need  to  restrict  the  showy,  cUmbing 
roses  to  the  rose  garden  proper  ;  they  are  admirable  for  pillar 
groups,  for  arches  and  arbours  and  for  pergola  planting  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  garden  maker,  when  the  space 
to  be  laid  out  is  small,  to  make  it  appear  larger  th.in  it  really 
IS,  and  in  every  garden  to  create  illusions.  The  Japanese 
have  brought  this  work  to  great  perfection,  but  by  the  use 
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of  such  methods  as  scarcely  commend  themselves  to  the 
taste  of  garden  lovers  at  home.  We  prefer  to  obtam  effects 
by  the  exercise  of  different  methods.  Nothing  creates  an 
impression  of  distance  so  successfully  as  the  planting  of  an 
avenue,  if  care  is  taken  to  choose  trees  of  slender  form. 
Quite  a  limited  piece  of  ground  may,  in  this  way,  be  given 
an  exaggerated  extent.  Trees  of  slender  pyramidal  habit 
of  growth  give  this  effect  most  readily,  and  there  are  many 
from  which  to  choose.  Prominent  among  them  by  reason 
of  their  naturally  slender  fonn  are  many  conifers.  The 
ItaUan  Cypress  is  the  most  graceful  and  suggestive  of  all, 
and  rarely  as  it  is  planted  in  English  gardens,  it  is  neverthe- 
less suited  to  avenue  planting  in  this  coimtry  and  thrives. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth's  grounds  at  Hewell  Grange,  near 
Redditch,  contain  several  fine  specimens,  yet  Hewell  is  some 
four  or  five  himdred  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  winters  are 
severe.  The  Libocedrus  decurrens  is  another  tall,  slender 
conifer  suited  to  avenue  planting ;  there  are  also  the  Irish 
Yew  and  its  several  golden  and  variegated  forms,  varieties 
of  Lawson's  Cypress — notably  AUumi — ^but  none  of  them 
has  quite  the  charm  of  the  Italian  Cypress.  Then  of  course 
the  Lombardy  Poplar  is  a  first  rate  avenue  tree. 

No  garden  possesses  the  real  charm  of  distance  and  the 
V ,  1  '-"ty  of  effect  that  distance  gives  unless  its  surface  is 
undulating.  Though  illusive  planting  on  level  ground  may 
delight  the  iminformed  in  garden  craft,  it  rarely  deceives  the 
experienced  eye.  It  is  thus  well  worth  while  to  throw  up 
httle  hills  where  none  exists,  for  rising  ground  is  not  only  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  designer  but  the  valleys  which  are  thus 
produced  give  scope  for  effecting  pleasing  contrasts  in  planting, 
and  at  once  add  variety  to  the  landscape  that  is  both  wel- 
come and  natural.  Trees  with  white  blossom  show  quite 
clearly  in  the  distance,  but  for  the  creation  of  illusive  dis- 
tance blue  and  rose  colours  are  the  best  to  use,  since  they 
merge  most  readily  in  the  surroundings  and  deepen  the 
illusion  of  atmospheric  haze.  Trees  with  Ught  green  or 
glaucous  leafage  have  the  same  value.  These  are  aids  to 
planting  when  it  is  \vished  to  create  an  impression  of  distance. 
When  dealing  with  a  larger  garden,  when  distance  has  not  to 
be  created  but  merely  impressed  or  accent  dated  on  the  mind 
of  the  onlooker,  then  shades  of  rich  colour  such  as  red  or 
yellow  give  the  desired  effect. 

Well  defined  views  in  a  garden  are  all  important,  and  their 
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value  is  increased  if  the  distant  objective  is,  as  it  were,  thrown 
into  relief  by  a  strong  foreground.  A  glance  at  the  illustration 
of  Batsford  on  one  of  the  pages  provides  an  example. 
Without  the  tree  and  Daffodil  groups  in  the  near  foreground, 
the  view  of  the  house  would  lose  its  charm.  It  would  merge 
too  readily  in  the  landscape ;  as  it  is,  the  eye,  on  leaving 
the  bold  tree  and  flower  group,  experiences  a  fresh  pleasure 
derived  from  a  distinct  impression  upon  sighting  the  house. 
Such  planting  is  especially  necessary  when  water  figures  in 
the  foreground,  and  can  be  carried  out  with  even  more  pro- 
nounced success,  since  the  reflection  of  the  colours  on  the 
water  surface  adds  still  greater  emphasis  to  the  near  planting. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  creating  illusive  distance  in  a 
small  area  is,  at  the  end  of  the  garden  to  throw  up  a  gradually 
sloping  bank,  and  to  plant  this  with  groups  of  tall,  slender 
trees,  with  shrubby  undergrowth,  leaving  occasional  vistas 
at  the  extreme  end  through  which  a  view  of  sky  above  the 
tops  of  far  distant  trees  is  obtained.  This  is  a  subtle  aid  to 
illusive  planting.  There  is  nothing  finer  for  the  skyUne,  the 
summit  of  the  bank,  than  some  of  the  Firs,  preferably  the 
Scotch  Fir,  whose  fine,  bare,  rugged  stem  and  head  of  leafage 
are  then  admirably  placed.  Great  masses  of  Daffodils,  in 
naturally  disposed,  tapering  groups,  that  seem  to  be  creeping 
up  the  hill-side,  accentuate  the  effect.  If  the  aspect  of  the 
garden  allows  of  it,  such  a  planting  should  be  on  the  west 
for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  sunset  effects  through  the 
sombre  Pines,  rendered  more  striking  still  as  they  will 
be  by  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  hill  slope  in 
shade. 

Glimpses,  whether  of  sea  or  sky,  house  or  meadow,  have 
great  power  of  suggesting  distance.  The  vision  is  naturally 
concentrated  instead  of  spread  as  in  an  open  space,  with  the 
result  that  the  eye  sees  farther  afield.  I  have  akeady 
referred  to  the  charm  that  invests  the  garden  landscape  when 
a  casual  sight  is  obtained  of  parts  of  the  house.  Equal  delight 
arises  from  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  shore  gardens,  or  of  distant 
hills  or  country  in  inland  gardens.  The  effect  of  distance  is 
merely  suggested,  and  it  is  not  wise  in  garden  planning  with 
a  view  to  illusion  to  do  more  than  suggest  or  the  spell  may 
be  broken.  To  plant  an  avenue  or  vista  and  not  to  arrange 
for  an  object  at  the  end  of  it  is  to  miss  a  splendid  opportunity, 
for  this  concentrates  the  vision  at  the  extreme  Umit  of  the 
walk  or  drive,  and  so  the  most  is  made  of  its  length.    Without 
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some  object  the  avenue  loses  its  charm  and  the  planter  his 
opportunity,  ^liether  the  object  be  a  summerhouse,  statue, 
fountain,  or  part  of  the  house  itself  is  a  matter  for  the  designer 
to  consider,  with  due  regard  to  the  demand  of  the  surroundings. 
The  object  in  view  is,  however,  equally  well  achieved  in  an 
avenue  of  some  length  by  an  open  view  of  sky  or  country 
without  distinct  or  outstanding  characteristics,  as,  for  instance, 
moorland,  heather-covered,  and  fading  into  the  blue  haze  of 
distance,  or  an  open  landscape  on  which  a  distant  church 
shows  prominently.  In  each  case  a  far  objective  is  pro- 
vided. 

There  should  be  a  right  conception  of  the  comparative 
value  of  straight  lines  and  curves.  There  is  beauty  in  a 
straight  Une  but  its  too  frequent  use  in  garden  making  has  a 
depressing  and  monotonous  effect.  When  excessively  employed 
the  garden  lacks  freedom,  and  joyousness — ^it  is  too  restrained. 
"  Symmetry  too  exact  is  a  characteristic  of  dead  rather  than 
living  things."  The  cold  repellent  effect  of  the  straight  line 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  long  straight,  gravel  walks,  imrelieved 
by  marginal  planting.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  walks  and  paths  that  pubUc  flower  gardens  lack  home- 
liness and  charm.  The  edges  are  generally  harsh  and  often 
defined  by  ugly  (though  no  doubt  necessary)  barriers  made 
of  iron  or  wire.  Contrast  for  one  moment  the  effect  of  a 
flagged  path  upon  which  free  growing  hardy  flowers  are 
allowed  to  trespass  and  that  of  a  gravel  walk,  its  boundaries 
defined  by  iron  railings.  A  long,  straight  grass  walk  is 
infinitely  more  soothing  and  pleasing  than  a  long,  straight 
gravel  walk — its  margins  are  softened,  it  lacks  the  cold  dead 
surface  of  the  latter. 

?luch  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  giving  life  to 
set  designs,  such  as  squares,  oblongs,  necessarily  intersected 
by  long  straight  walks,  by  a  careful  planting  of  the  comers 
or  points  where  the  walks  meet.  An  arrangement  of  formal 
flower  beds  with  straight  edges  alongside  a  broad  gravel 
walk  does  not  tend  to  ameUorate  or  lessen  the  monotonous 
tone  of  the  edge.  Rather  is  this  accentuated,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  in  almost  any  public  garden,  e.g.  at  Kew,  along 
the  Broad  Walk.  Here  it  seems  that  a  far  better  effect 
wouH  result  if  the  bold  groups  of  shrubs  that  lie  behind  the 
formal  beds  of  flowers  were  enlarged  and  allowed  by  simple 
natural  grouping  to  approach  the  walk.  In  a  small  garden, 
as  a  rule,  while  the  borders  and  flower  beds  should  be  of  formal 
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iline,  it  is  not  advisable  to  liave  straight  walks,  for  a 
light  walk  has  no  beauty  when  it  proceeds  only  for  a  short 
tance,  and  in  a  small  garden  it  is  unsatisfactory  because 
exposes  all  the  garden  at  once.  It  is  scarcely  expedient, 
rhaps,  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  since  general  remarks 
garden  pUuining  can  scarcely  be  of  much  real  value.  In 
ing  out  his  garden  each  worker  must  put  into  practice 
i  own  ideas.  The  best  one  can  hope  to  do  b  to  indicate 
:  lines  on  which  those  ideas  should  progress. 


m 


II 


CHAPTER  IV 


GARDEN  PATHS  A^O  EDGINGS 

As  a  man  is  judged  to  some  extent  by  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
so  is  the  beauty  of  a  garden  appraised,  in  part,  by  its  paths 
and  the  margins.  One  may  even  spoil  an  otherwise  attractive 
garden  by  unkempt,  tmtidy  paths,  and  by  neglecting  to  clothe 
the  margins  with  an  appropriate  edging.  Most  seductive 
of  all  pa''' s  are  those  of  grass ;  none  so  well  shows  off  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  but,  alas  1  grass  paths  have  the  great 
'^advantage  of  getting  unpleasantly  wet  in  winter.  It  is 
^rue  that  gardens  are  not  then,  as  a  rule,  inviting,  except  to 
the  real  enthusiast ;  still,  if  one  does  wish  to  "  see  how  things 
are  getting  on  "  in  the  dull  season,  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  do 
so  in  comfort  and  with  a  dry  path  for  one's  feet.  Narrow 
grass  paths  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  wide  ones.  The  sward 
is  soon  worn,  and  as  one  is  obliged  continually  to  walk 
upon  the  same  track,  bare  patches  result  that  quite  spoil  the 
charm  of  the  path.  The  grass  path  differs  from  most  others  in 
that  the  wider,  in  reason,  it  is  made  the  more  attractive  it 
becomes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  garden  picture 
than  a  wide  grass  walk  between  borders  filled  with  hardy 
flowers.  However,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  paths  of  other 
kinds,  and  those  who  love  to  see  an  irregular  margin  about 
which  little  trailing  plants  may  throw  their  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  those  whose  garden  is  small,  will  doubtless  find  a  keener 
interest  in  paved  and  gravel  walks. 

Payed  Paths  are  very  delightful ;  they  are  made  with 
either  bricks  or  large  stones  Personally,  I  think  bricks  are 
the  more  attractive.  However,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
both.  To  ensure  their  being  dry  during  winter  a  layer  of  ashes, 
some  two  inches  thick,  should  be  placed  beneath  the  bricks 
or  stones.  Some  gardeners,  who  count  neatness  as  of  the 
first  importance,  cement  between  the  stones,  but  I  think  this 
takes  away  from  the  charm  of  the  paved  path.  I  would  rather 
leave  a  space  of  half  an  inch  or  so  between  each  brick  or  stone, 
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even  if  bo  tiny  plants  were  grown  in  the  chinks.    In  either 
case,  whether  cemented  or  no*,  paved  paths  are  more  attiictive 
than  gravel  paths,  and  are  becoming  more  common  in  gardens 
every  year.    They  are  particularly  suited  to  small  gardens, 
and  for  this  reason  are  largely  made  use  of  in  rose  gardens, 
herb  gardens,  and  formal  flower  gardens  that  form  one  of  per- 
haps several  features  in  large  pleasure  grounds.   In  gardens  of 
quite  small  extent,  such  as  those  in  suburban  districts,  they  are 
strone^y  to  be  recommended.    They  give  at  once  an  air  of 
distinction.    Although  the  paved  paths  are  fairly  expensive 
at  first,  tiie  first  cost  is  also  the  last  if  they  are  well  laid.  There 
is  no  annual  covering  of  gravel  needed,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  keeping  them  tidy,  and  as  for  wear,  they  last  for  generations, 
and  the  older  they  grow  the  more  attractive  they  become. 
Old  bricks  can  often  be  bou^t  cheaply,  but  new  ones  cost  only 
about  thirty  shillings  a  thousand,  and  in  a  narrow  path  a 
thousand  go  a  long  way.    There  is  no  prettier  margin  to  a 
brick  path  than  a  row  of  bricks  set  edgewise.    I  assisted 
lately  in  the  making  of  a  paved  path  for  which  large  flat  stones 
were  used,  just  such  as  are  employed  in  making  pathways 
by  public  roads.    The  path  is  some  40  feet  long,  and  the 
stones,  which  were  oW  ones,   taken   up   from   a   pathway, 
cost  only  about  a  sovereign.    They  were  not  whole,  but 
broken  into  variously  shaped  pieces,  so  we  were  saved  the 
trouble  of  doing  this.    A  i  would,  of  course,  have  been  unpardon- 
able to  put  them  down  in  great  square  pieces.    They  would 
have  been  quite  void  of  the  old-world  character  that  is  the 
chief  charm  of  such  a  path  as  this.    The  fitting-in  of  the 
various  pieces,  without,  of  course,  aiming  at  any  pattern,  was 
quite  a  pleasure.    A  layer  of  ashes  was  first  placed  on  the 
brick-ends  and  large  stones  of  the  foundation,  and  the  stones 
were  laid  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other.    In  the  spring 
seeds  will  be  sown  of  the  Violet  Cress  that  will  come  up  in  the 
chinks,  with  its  pretty  leaves  and  tiny  lilac-coloured  flowers, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  path.    The  other  day  I 
came  across  quite  a  novel  kind  of  path— at  least  it  was  new 
to  me — and  I  mention  it  so  Uiat  readers  may  take  warning 
and  not  go  and  do  likewise.    Red  tiles  were  used.    They  were 
broken  into  pieces  and  cemented  together,  with  the  result 
that  the  path  had  rather  the  apiy>arance  of  a  tiled  hall  than 
a  gajden  walk.    The  owner's  intentions  were  doubtless  good ; 
It'  J  ''^PP**^'  sot  tired  of  the  eternal  gravel  path.    If 
only  he  had  put  down  bricks  instead  of  tiles,  how  great  an 
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Fig.  I.— A  properly  made  P«tk  with  Ston« 
Edginc 


improvement 
would  have 
L<een  effected  I 
OnT«l  Path*. 
—What  can  I 
say  of  these, 
except  to  com- 
pare them  un- 
favourably 
with  those  that 
are  paved  or  of 
grass?  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  to 
point  out  how 
important  it  is 
tomakeagood 
foundation.  I 
shall  rely  upon 


the  accompanying  sketches  to  give  point  to  this  direction 

A  gravel  path  that  has  no  foundation  of  brick  rubble  and 

large  stones  will  always  be  unsatisfactory,  unusually  wet  and 

unusually  sticky  in  winter,  and  full  of  weeds  in  siunmer. 

The  ground  should  be  excavated  I3  inches  deep  if  the  soil  is 

clayey ;  rather  less  will  do  if  it  is  naturally  light  and  well 

drained.    Upon  the  foundation  of  brick  ends  and  big  stones, 

smaller  stones  are  placed,  and 

these  are   well  rolled  down. 

Then  come  about  3  inches  of 

rough  gravel,  again  well  rolled; 

then,  finally,  3  inches  of  fine 

gravel  that  has  been  passed 

through  a  screen.    The  walk 

should  be  higher  in  the  middle 

than  at  the  sides,  so  that  in 

wet  weather  water  may  fall 

away.    One  can  scarcely  roll 

it  too  much,  except,  of  course, 

when  the  gravel  is  wet  and 

sticky  and  clings  to  the  roller. 

The  best  time  to  make  paths, 

at  any  rate  gravel  paths,  is  in 

early    autumn    before    the 

heavy  rains    set    in,  or   in 


Fig, 


2,— How  •  Palk  U  mad*  on 
Wot  Crouad. 
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qning.  say  Maxch,  when 
the  rr^fst  of  the  wet 
weather  may  be  expected 
to  be  over.  Unless  the 
gravel  is  frequently  rolled, 
a  firm  hard  surface  wiU  not 
be  obtained.  Fortunately 
for  the  appearance  of 
gardens,  asphalt  paths  are 
not  commonly  made.  They 
are  ugly  in  themselves  and 
detract  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers.  Among 
what  one  may  call  "  fancy" 
paths,  most  popular  are 
those  of  Heather  and  of 
Th3ane.  The  common  TJng 
(Erica  vulgaris)  is  the  best  of  the  Heaths  for  this  purpose 
and  the  common  Thyme  for  Thyme  paths.  Both  maybe 
put  down  in  October  in  soil  that  has  been  well  dug  •  the 
plants  must  be  placed  closely  together,  say  6  inches  apart,  so 
that  a  well  filled  path  may  soon  result. 

Fig  I  iUustrates  a  properly  made  path  with  stone  edgings. 
A  good  foundation  is  provided  and  the  surface  of  the  path 
curved  sufficiently  to  throw  the  water  to  the  sides,  where  it 
should  be  able  to  get  away  through  the  spaces  at  the  joints 
in  the  edge-stones,  a  shows  a  b<mrd  curved  on  the  under- 
side to  the  required  contour  of  the  path  and.  by  running  it 

along  the  path,  sur- 
plus gravel  or  fine 
material  can  be  re- 
moved and  uneven 
places  filled.  Fig.  a 
shoivs  how  to  make 
a  path  where  the 
ground  is  very  wet 
and  it  is  desired  to 
drain  away  the  sur- 
face water.  The 
bottom  of  the  ex- 
cavation slopes  to- 
- ,  _ , ,'umt  wards    the    centre, 

FSt.  4.-Briek  Path  laid  oa  Aakes.  along     which     agli- 
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coltura}  drain  pipes  are  laid,  whilst  at  intervals  of  about 
ao  feet  on  opposite  sides  of  the  path,  an  ordinary  dram 
pipe  l*r ,?,  having  a  socket  fitted  with  a  grate  at  one  end. 
»arranc«i  to  conduct  the  surface  water  towards  the  centre 
^  drain.    The  edging  m 

this  case  is  formed  of 
rough   flints.     Fig.  3 
illustrates     a     badly 
made     path,    a    fair 
quantity    of    large 
material  being  mixed 
w:th  the  small,  with 
the    result    that    the 
large      stones      work 
their  way  above  the 
surface,  the  path  be- 
comes uneven  and  full 
of  hollow  places  and 
-  very  imtidy  in  appear- 
ance.   A  grass  edging 
_  shown  at  one  side   and 
ordinary    bricks    and    well 
trimmed  box  plants  at  the 
other.  Fig.  4  illustrates  how 
to  make  a  path  with  bricks 
laid  flat  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
spread  over  the  foundation. 
Fig.  5  shows,  at  A  and  B, 
two  ways  of  forming  edgings 
with  ordinary  bricks,  whilst 
c  shows  one  of  the  simplest 
forms     of     tiles     that    are 
specially    made   for    edging 
purposes.   Fig.  6  shows  three 
edgings  for  curved  walks,  a 
formed  of  wooden   or  iron 
hoops ;  B,  grass  edging  10  or  I3  inches  wide  ;  and  c,  ordinary 
stone  garden  edging  in  comparatively  short  lengths. 

Path  Marghii,— Among  edgings,  the  least  satisfactory  are 
those  of  wood.  Tiles  are  only  to  be  tolerated  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  while  rough  stones  are  delightful  and  make  even  a 
gravel  path  attractive.  They  ofier  such  an  ."xcsllent  home 
for  edgmg  plants.    Box  edging  is  often  used  in  the  kitchen 
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Fie.  6. — Edging!  auitable  for 
Winding  Walk*. 


APRIL  1 


APRIL   FLOWERS.     AN    EDGING   OF        IE  TllFTFn    ROCKFOIL   (SAXIFR4GA 
HYPNOIDES)   IN    A    .11  BURBaN   GARDEN. 
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garden,  and  it  is  appropriate  in  Uttk  fonnal  gardens  when  tke 

f^SJi  S!"^  -^"^^/HJT*  P***™^  P^*»  •citable 
for  ed|^  are  Thrift,  white  Pmlo,  espedaUy  the  old  and 

famite  variety  Ifo.  SuOrin..  Evergreen  Caidytuft.  Snow 
in  Summer  (Cerastxum   tomentoram) ;  Ivy.  peand  down- 
^2^1  ?'^  Gentianella.  uaed  fiidy  Z'  ^%^ai 
Madrid  Court,  where  it  thrives  without  any  special  care  • 
Tufted  Pansies  or  Violas  in  innumerable  colouw;  the  yeUow 
Alyssum  or  Hadwort ;  the  Tufted  Saxifrage  (hypnoides) :  Rock 
R^  Heli^themum)  in  light  soU  «id  aVuinV spit?  LoSS 
Pnde  (Saa^umbrosa).  not  excelled  for  a  shady  border; 
bt.  Johns  Wort  (Hypencum  calycinum).  most  suiUble  for 
a  shrubboy  border;    the  Indian  Crocus  (Zephyranthes)    a 
pretty  httle  bulbous  plant  with  dark  green^et^glS^  iSves 
and  m  summer  white  Crocus-like  flowers,  thriving  %ttl  in  shad^ 
but  flowenng  most  freely  in  sunshine.    This  does  not  bloom 
SUS  °^  ^5  ^*  ?!!^.°''  two  after  planting,  and  when  estab- 
hshed  should  not  be  disturbed  untif  reaUy  necessary.    Then, 
finally.  I  have  to  mention  the  Musk,  charming  for  a  shadv 
border,  quite  hardy,  but.  alas  1  leaf-losing.    T^ere  are  many 
an^  flowers  smtable  for  sowing  as  an  edging ;  for  instance. 
SS^^*    *^'/xf**  Alyssum.  and  its  dwarf  varieties. 
Candytuft,    dwarf    Nasturtiums,    the    Soapwort    (Saponari^ 
calabnca).  and  both  the  blue  and  the  white  Woodruff,  smtable 
for  the  border  in  the  shade.  u*i«u«: 

Whether  paths  should  be  preferably  made  straight  or 
winding  IS  of  course,  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  garden  and  ako  by  the  inclinations  of  the  owner.  Most 
psopie,  I  thmk,  find  more  beauty  in  a  winding  path  than  in 
a  straight  one.  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that  point  of  view  is 
the  correct  one.  A  winding  path  should  only  be  made  when 
Its  curves  can  be  hidden,  for  the  whole  raison  d'itre  of  a 
wmdmg  path  is  that  it  shall  wind  because  of  some  obstacle 

!5rL'^°  *u  '*  °u  *,  °*  i*'  *'°"'^-  T°  "^aJ'e  a  winding  path  in  a 
^den.  the  whole  of  which  is  exposed  to  viewTis  ridiculous 
m  tae  extreme  and  surely  represents  the  very  last  word  in 
wrong  garden  planning.  If.  then,  your  garden  is  small 
and  one  glance  takes  it  aU  in,  either  have  straight  paths  or 

coS  J?Tk  T  "^^"^  °"^''  P"*  "P  an  obstacle  at  each 
S^t  ^^^  ^^'^P*  °*  *  rose^overed  treUis  or  arbour,  group 
T  fh  „u  °1  something  else  equaUy  attractive.  There  is. 
1  tmnk.  greater  charm  in  a  walk  that  winds  with  a  purpos^ 
thai,  m  a  straight  one.  but  if  there  is  no  method  in  its  JrinSn^ 
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then  choose  the  straight  path.  A  small  garden  can  be  made 
to  seem  larger  than  it  really  is  most  simply  by  transforming 
straij^t  patiis  into  \vinding  ones ;  but  above  all  things,  hide 
the  comers,  or  the  last  phase  of  the  garden  will  be  far  worse 
than  the  first.  Straight  paths  are  most  necessary  ux  the  kitchen 
garden  for  convenience  of  working  and  to  enable  one  to  make 
the  most  of  the  ground  at  disposal,  for  a  winding  path  has  an 
awkward  habit  of  wasting  space.  Rather  should  I  say,  perhaps, 
of  taking  up  a  lot  of  space,  and  when  garden  room  is  nou-j  too 
plentiful  this  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sig^t  of.  A  convenient 
width  for  paths  for  pedestrians  is  4  fe'.o ;  in  any  case  they 
should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  wide.  I  say  should  not,  but  in 
my  own  garden  I  have  paths  only  a  feet  wide,  but  this  is  just 
because  I  value  border  room  so  much  that  I  have  robbed  the 
paths  of  their  ri^tful  share  of  space.  Walks  aAd  drives 
intended  for  carriage  use  ought  to  be  at  least  10  or  12  feet 
wide,  and  this  vddth  does  not  allow  of  one  carriage  passing 
another.  Fifteen  feet  should  be  the  width  when  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  for  double  traffic.  I  have  abeady  pointed  out  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  walks  rolled  ftequently  to  ensure  a 
hard  surface.  It  is  none  the  less  essential  to  have  them  kept 
clean  by  sweeping,  for  an  untidy  walk  detracts  greatly  from 
the  attractiveness  of  the  garden.  Weeds  are  a  great  nuisance 
in  a  gravel  path,  and  hand  weeding  is  at  the  best  a  tedious 
business  in  these  progressive  days,  although,  if  begun  early 
in  spring  before  the  little  weeds  have  a  chance  to  become 
big  ones,  it  is  effectual.  A  better  way,  however,  is  to  apply 
weed  killer  (ihere  are  now  many  preparations  on  the  market), 
or  agricultural  salt.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being 
harmless  to  a  limals.  But  whatever  method  is  employed  to 
get  rid  of  weeds,  it  is  important  to  begin  as  soon  as  they 
show  themselves,  for  the  annual  sorts  grow  very  quickly, 
soon  come  into  flower,  shed  their  seeds,  and  start  a  fresh 
generation  of  plants. 


CHAPTER  V 

FAVOURITE  HARDY  BORDER  FIOWERS 

All  the  plants  named  in  this  and  th-  *«ii-.  • 
invaluable  to  the  gardener  (wiSfi  ^f  °^  «J»apter  are 
they  come  up  season  STer  se^  ?"^P^*^  in  good  soU. 
flower  displa?.  with  httie  olTo 'fSJeHS?*-*  '^''^^ 
gardener's  part,  beyond  an  Mnual  S«?  H*^nt»on  on  the 
spread  ovef  th^  border  ^  St^^^f^  'P^*^  »anui» 
surface  soil  by  mean^  o?  rZ^tr^\?^^  ^«>  the 
stated,  the  best  time  to  plant  ifSl!?.  S^k  ^"^  otherwise 
November.    However,    pl^w"  t    22.°^  f"^  ^^"Si^O'^t 

throughout  the  winte'r  Jj^Stil  Se  ^"n?*fe  *l^«^  °" 
April.  The  neat  value  of  «io«l-  ■  ®"^  °'  ^a^ch  or  early 
piLts  haveTo^^rti^t^^^^^^'-^tumnisthatttJ 
)vinter.  StiU.  the  plSits^^hSdv^n^^ '"'S  "^*^  ^'°w 
is  mild  and  the  iround^eiS^'fJ?,  '  P'°^'*««  the  weather 
planting  often  tuS^^ut  weU  L^°f  S  ""^  ^^^'''  ^ter 
planting  is  not  completed  by  thfSd^?^  ^t*  ^^d-  « 
December,  it  is  as  a  rule  SLr  fo  JL*'  November  or  early 
or  March.  Many  of  thet  Wdv  n.^*  "f*^  ^^^  ^^^ruaij 
growth,  and  are  apt  to  b^fom^Z  ^1"^^  "«  *>'  ^oroM 

flower  display  is  Sbt*4?d°whenTfcw  Tt^T''."^"^^' 
out.  This  has  especial  referent  fn  a!^  °' the  s..oots  are  cut 
Phlox.  Delphinium   HekSHi-^S'  (Michaehnas  Daisy). 

growing kindsrS;^tSte^t?J^'"'  ^^'^^^^  'troi^ 
too  thickly,  with  thrTesidl  fW^^'^'^'^takeinplantinl 

for  the  pW  (feJSopSnt  SS  ♦?"'  "^  T  P^°P"  ''P^^ 
other.  A  good  aver^^LtS  ?«y,5«>wd  and  spoU  {ach 
grow  three  feet  ^T  .JS~T./-^"r  ^tween^aU  that 
J  have  grouped  tTth/r  Tf^w  of  ?h  ""'Jw'  ,  ^  ^^  ^^pter 
hardy  borderflowera  so  «,»♦♦!.  ^^  "^^^  favourites  among 
Othera.  many  orwhiS  iS  i^*^  "^^  ^  *^**y  o'  referent 
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thow  of  Honenuliah.    It  is  as  wdl  to  indicate  the  differance,  and 
insist  that  the  HonenuUsh  bed  be  kept  far  enough  away  from  the 
border  where  the  Aconites  are  grown.    The  root  of  the  Monkshood 
tapers  to  a  point,  and  the  colouring  is  brownish  outside  and  white 
inside;    that  of  the  Horseradish  is  of  cylindrical  form,   and  both 
inside  and  ontside  of  yellow-white  coloar.    The  Monkshood  is  not 
exactly  a  showy  flower ;   its  ctdour  is  too  dull  for  that,  but  com- 
pensation is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  blooms  come  late  in  sum- 
mer.   Those  of  the  common  sort  (Aconitum  Napellus)  are  at  their 
best  in  August  and  early  September,  while  other  sorts  bloom  well 
•vcn  into  October.    It  is  the  reverse  of  fastidious  as  to  soU  and 
treatment;   it  seems  to  do  wdl  even  on  a  dry,  neglected  border, 
and  in  the  shade  it  is  happy  enough.    These  are  the  chief  sorts  of 
Monkshood :— Napellus,   dark  blue;    Lycoctomum,   creamy  ydkxw; 
versicolor,  blue  and  white.     Autumnale,   sinense  and  Wilami   are 
the  latest  sorts,  all  with  blue  fkmen,  Wilsoni  being  exceptionally  good. 
ALTHJU  BOIIA  {HoUyhoch).—Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Ute 
Shirley  Hibberd  wrote,  "  The  eclipse  of  a  grand  garden  flower  must 
be  reckoned  as  a  domestic  calamity,  and  this  we  have  had  to  endure 
in  the  case  of  the  Hollyhock.    But  an  eclipse  is  only  a  temporary 
obscuration.     .     .     ."    And  so  it  has  proved  to  be,  for  HoUyhocks 
are  fast  regaining  the  popularity  that  once  was  theirs.    The  dread 
disease  that  played  such  havoc  with  this  noble  plant  in  the  "  eighties  " 
and  "  nineties  "  no  longer  alarms  us,  for  we  know  that  if  the  plants 
are  raised  from  seed  they  have  little  to  fear  from  Pucr  nia  malvacearum, 
the  fungoid  malady  that  once  threatened  to  sweep  the  Hollyhock 
from  English  gardens.    The  only  fault  that  I  have  to  find  with  the 
Hollyhock  is  that  it  gets  unsightly  quickly  after  the  bkx>ms  are  over, 
before  even  the  last  of  them  are  out.    But  this  is  an  objection  that 
migf<t  readily  be  urged  against  many  other  favourites,  so  it  is  of  little 
worth.     It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  HoUyhock  is  a  noble  border 
flower,  and  no  garden  seems  complete  without  a  few  clumps  of  its 
towering  flower  stems,  showing  above  the  other  plants.    There  are, 
as  everyone  knows,  single  and  double  varieties,  and  as  to  which  are 
preferable  is  quite  a  matter  of  individual  taste.    PersonaUy,  I  prefer 
the  double  sorts,  with  their  handsome  rosette-like  blooms  that  make 
a  finer  and  more  lasting  show  than  the  singles.    Although  some  few 
firms  still  make  a  speciality  of  named  HoUyhocks    4.g.  Measrs.  Webb 
and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden-4t   is   usual   now  to  grow  seedlings  or 
unnamed  sorts  and,  as  with  so  many  garden  flowers,  the  resulting 
plants  give  blossoms  as  fine,  generally,  as  named,  expensive  varieties. 
If  one  is  anxious  to  increase  the  stock  of  any  particular  sort  this  is 
done  by  cuttings  taken  in  August  and  made  to  form  roots  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  on  a  hotbed  in  a  shaded  frame.    Or  in  September  one  may 
detach  rooted  pieces  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  pot  them  and  keep 
in  a  cold  frame  through  the  winter.    If  seed  is  sown  in  January  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  the  plants  will  bloom  the  same  year,  in  August. 
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MADWORT  ay 

J^iTS^fSl!!!"-^"!*^  P"*'^'  ""^  '*•"  •»»"*  •»  inch  high  it 
XSL^L  "^  *°.^  "^"^  t«npeatn«  and  placed  in  a  torn? 

S^^  ™^  "  •^'^  May  wh«  thT  are  pat  out  iniSgmS 
If  no  warmgreenhouw  acconunodatioii  exists,  the  se«l  may  be  s3 
in  a  frame  m  April,  or  outdoors  in  June  j  the  pUnts  wiStteTw^ 
j«xt.ummer.    In  September  they  ai  put  out  wh^^:?i^  A^^^ 
HoLyhock,  ate  rank  growing  pUnts.  and  need  a  rich  «,U  to  eSi 
them  to  make  quick  growth.    They  need  also  sunshine  and  m  ",Sn 
position  to  be  seen  at  their  best     If  grown  so  tSrtttrir  «^.T.! 
nmounded  by  other  plant,  the  lower  lSvLsf^ff,«v^Lr 
««^ghtiy,tallB     In  the  mixed  border.  however^ey'Jr^^SjiS!; 
J»^t  ^t  in  at  the  ba«,  but  neighbouring  flowi  wiU  ^TS 
b»eness.    Copious  supphes  of  water  are  essential  in  dry  weaSw 
wdlackofmoisture^therootsoon  tell,  a  tale  in  the  shapelf  lurched 
leav«  and  bare  stems.    Although  the  HoUyhock  disS«  S^  IcS 
shnost  all  Its  terrors,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  remedy^.  ^  found 
in  lyraymg  the  plants  several  times  during  spring  iL  ,3j  JumSS 

&»t  season  of  Wooimng  the  HoUyhock  throw,  up  one  flowering 
Stan  only ;  in  wcceeding  years  the  stems  are  mor^  nnmeronT  bu? 
t^  do  not  grow  so  high.  It  scarcely  seems  necessary^^tion 
named  yaneties.  when  a  coUection  of  plant,  from  seedrives  sptenSd 
flowers  in  many  colour  shades.  ,  "pienaia 

w~?'"*""  (i>^«toof*.)— Everyone  knows.  1  suppose,  the  rich  veUow 
bloom  mawes  of  the  Madwort,  or  yeUow  AlyiSmT  that  make  thi 
whl%*°t  ^"^  '^'^'°  '»*«bt  in  April  anT  wito  tte  p^lj  ^J 
Tt  fa  J^l^H  Cress  (Aubrietla).  provide  such  a  rich  cotorXX 
L^  *T.  7  TSf^L'P'*^  ■°^'*°»  P'"t'  «<»  tor  forming  J^ 
near  the  front  of  borders  it  is  invaluable.  It  flourishes  touihT^d 
Ungu«hes  in  heavy  soil ;  in  clefts  between  rocks  in  the  Alpin?Sr5!n 
it  IS  qmte  at  home,  so  if  we  would  have  it  in  the  flower  torfer^  us 
provide  it  with  at  least  a  weU-drained  soU.    ^'^17^1^;;;^^^^^ 

SZTif^?"'!  "  •P'^*  "•  ""°«>««^  •"  ^^^    S  yellow 

waTK.^^  •    !?^  ^"'*''  •°'^  ~^«™*  **«>  a  handlight.     They 

S?°JSi~     A    ^^  °r*  ":"  «=<=»»io»»l  "Piinkling  of  water  through 
tte  syrmge.    A  very  charming  variety  of  Alyssum  is  one  caUed  dtrinum 

cdou?  T^T  °'  *^t '^  yeUow-blosS^ed  «,rt  irSTexJfptlS 

hll?*    *  .?         Another.  caUed  compactum.  lacks.  I  think  the  srmcef  ul 
hatat  of  the  common  yellow  sort.    Siere  is  a  donbleSSwwS  ^J^ 

snaae.    Both  these  have  rich  yeUow  Wossoma     Ai^^t-TlTti  *^^ 
Uter  than  the  others— in  June.  ~««>ais.    Argeoteum  blooms 
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AMHOIA  {AHumtf).— The  Italian   Alkanet  provides  an  inrtaace 
of  a  plant  that  has  gained  wide  popolarity  in  a  short  time,  owing  to 
the  advent  of  several  beautiful  new  varieties  that  are  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  type.    It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  aU  Wno- 
flowered  hardy  {dants.  and  probably  comes  next  in  value  to  the 
perennial  Larkspurs.    Anchusa  italica  is  the  common  Italian  Alkanet, 
but  no  gardener  would  grow  this  when,  as  now.  he  can  obtain  such 
brilliant  varieties  as  the  Dropmore,  deep  blue,  and  Opal,  light  blue. 
They  grow  from  3  to  3  feet  high,  and  in  late  July,  when  tiie  Larkspurs 
or  Ddphiniums  are  getting  over,  they  make  a  brilliant  bit  of  blue. 
They  ai«  seen  at  their  best  vrtien  massed  in  a  bed  away  frraaothcr 
idants.  as.  for  instance,  on  the  edge  of  a  lawn.    There,  and  especially 
from  a  distance,  their  distinct  blue  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced, 
an  most  striking.    The  Alkanets  like  a  well  dug  and  weU  drained  soiL 
To  plant  them  in  heavy,  ill-prepared  land  is  to  court  disappointment. 
Unfortunately,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  true  perennials  ;  at  any  rate, 
in  my  own  ^den  they  faU  to  make  an  appearance  after  the  second 
season,  and  I  know  that  in  other  gardens  they  behave  in  the  same 
exasperating  manner.    But  there  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty } 
one  has  only  to  dig  up  the  roots  in  October,  cut  them  up  into  pieces, 
about  4  inches  long,  plant  these  in  flower  pots  filled  with  soil,  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter,  and  plant  them  out  in  spring. 
The  soil  in  the  pots  needs  to  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet ;  only  give 
water  when  the  soil  is  getting  dry.    It  is  astonishing  how  very  quickly 
these  little  plants  make  splendid  clumps ;  even  by  the  summer  they 
make  exc^ent  plants  and  bloom  freely,  although  the  year  foUowing 
they  ai«  better  still.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  disturb  them  ;  this  is 
the  surest  way  of  killing  them  outright.    The  roots  are  fleshy  and 
easily  damaged.    Bees  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Alkanet. 

Almoin  JAPOmOA  {Japatme  Atumofu).—'nns  is  a  flower  that 
no  garden  can  afford  to  do  without.  We  are  indebted  to  Japan  for 
many  favourite  garden  plants,  but  perhaps  our  indebtedness  is  grsatest 
for  this.  There  can  be  few  who  are  unfamiliar  with  its  tall  and  graceful 
flowering  stems,  rising  well  above  the  foliage,  and  often  bending  with 
a  wealth  of  pale  pink  or  white  blossoms  in  September.  Established 
plants  remain  in  bloom  from  August  until  cut  down  by  the  autumn 
frosts.  Not  only  is  the  Japanese  Anemone  a  handsome  border  plant, 
but  it  is  invaluable  for  home  decoration  when  cut.  In  arranging  the 
blossoms  no  foliage  other  than  their  own  is  necessary  ;  none  can  be  more 
efiective.  The  Japanese  Anemone  thrives  well  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  but  the  better  it  is  so  much  "xer  will  be  the  plants.  The  roots 
should  be  disturbed  rarely,  for  at  least  two  seasons  will  pass  before 
the  plants  give  a  satisfactory  return  in  the  way  of  bloom.  If,  however, 
it  is  wished  to  increase  the  stock,  this  is  done  by  dividir-r  the  root 
stock  in  Ute  October,  cutting  it  into  pieces  2  or  3  inches  .  Each 

should  have  a  few  roots,  and  if  placed  singly  in  smaU  pots,  i  ept  in  a 
cold  insui  throughout  the  winter,  they  may  be  planted  out  A  doors 
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twrter  at  the  loot  of  a  noitii  wall  be  avaiUUa^  i«-  «».m^     n«row 
fo«d  of  the  I.av«.  andTu*  thdr  de^lCL^Sbv  d^^ 

•  vwiety  to  «upa»  that  beSSJiSTSi  aSi  ^^i  t^^ 
»ta.  it  1.  Ooaan  Chadott.,  «..  .ZS?  ^^tSi^T^ 

doubleflowered  torts,  but  I  do  not  caw  for  them.    mJ^^««^!^ 
l-«anginttjp«.  that  dletingni*-  SL^S^e  SST'^*"*^ 

arSe-^^Ti.'jit-Jrt^iSid^S-^^^ 

gr«?3fai TelSjirS^forH'"!?'-.^  sow.  the  «ed  in  the 
pot    Theviu*  «!^7.ii    u  ??   •    "^  "•""*»*  together  in  a  lam  «.tnch 

to  Woom     At  ll^'t^  .    u   '^'       ^P^'  ««»  P«t  oot  when  they  an 
"oom.    At  least  iainche..iMM»ihould  be  left  between  eachoo? 
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iar  by  tiMnBUMrtiMra»<^*n*biMh7  plants.  Tbay  bt|ia  to  Moon 
ia  lata  J^,  and  tet  ia  bloaa  ior  two  or  ttiwe  montha.  There  an 
ao»  MM  wadacfui  coloar  Aad«a  ia  Sa^idzacoM,  ecang-nd.  pink, 
tanarcotta.  l^oo,  yilloir.  a«d  maay  oAwa  dirtiiiet  a»I  mort  attiacthr* 
1  of  iMiaiatB  cotoma  and  avwi  aamwl  •orta  a»  to  be  had.  Thwe 
aa  da«ea  of  laapilfHOM  tall,  gnmiaf  a  to  a|  feet  high : 
iatenaadiate.  i  to  a  feet  i  and  dwarf,  abont  9  b"*—  *»*l^-  "J**  •^ 
are  tiw  laaat  gncefal  ai  aU;  ttay  ■»  too  "dampy"  to  be  raBy 
attiactiva.  Thay  flower  freely  aDoagh.  howwrer.  ud  wiU  pleaae 
tiioea  enthartaita  ^riw  Uko  to  see  "  tiieir  ioware  grow  like  saBtioels  00 
sentry  go."  It  needs  no  hsatsd  greenhooaa  to  nise  the  SoHidragon 
seeda;  one  that  is  onheatadsnitaadaabably.  for  providing  it  is  tai  a  nnny 
place,  as  soon  aa  Janaary  ia  oat  it  gets  beautifally  warm  daring  the 
day.  and  if  the  wbidows  are  Ant  up  eariy.  before  the  nmhiao  is  ofi 
them,  it  wiU  keep  fairiy  warm  at  rngjat  also.  The  Snapdragon,  as 
everyone  knows,  loves  a  light  soil,  for  does  H  not  flourish  in  the  cranniea 

of  old  walls  where  there  is  scareeiy  noorishment  for  weeda  ?  Ah  1  so 
it  doea  ;  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  gives  of  its  beet  in  the  old  dry 
waU.  It  needs  a  weU  dog  aoU  if  it  is  to  be  bad  in  fnU  beanty.  attboogh 
it  is  inclined  to  sulk  in  one  that  is  heavy  and  clayey.  This,  however, 
may  be  made  more  to  its  liking  if  it  is  dog  a  foot  deep  and  leaf  loU 
is  mixed  with  it. 

AQOIUaU  (C<*MaW»u).— In  old-time  gardens,  Colomlnnes  or 
AqnUegias  occnpied  a  prominent  poeition,  for  they  formed  one  of 
the  gronpe  of  hardy  flowen  vrtiich  were  cultivated  when  gardening 
was  in  its  infancy.  How  difterent.  however,  were  the  Odnmbines  of 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  compared  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  Then  tiie  Common  Columbine.  Aqnilegia  vulgaris,  or  some 
form  of  it.  was  usnaUy  met  with.  Of  Ute  years,  however,  the  hybridist 
has  given  as  garden  varieties  infinitdy  more  beautifuL  Not  only  is 
a  great  diffexence  noticeable  in  the  sise  of  the  flowers  and  length  of 
the  spurs,  but  the  flowering  period  has  been  extended.  The  two 
species  which  have  gone  far  towards  the  production  of  these  new 
sorts  are  cserulea  from  N.W.  America  and  chrysantha  from  New 
Mexico.  From  these,  varieties  with  white.  Nne.  red  and  yellow 
flowen  have  been  obtained.  Aquilegiss  prove  most  satisfactory  when 
grown  as  biennials,  and  are  valuable  alike  for  groups  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  for  beds  in  a  prominent  position,  or  for  growing  for  cutting 
for  decorative  purposes.  There  is  another  use  to  which  they  may 
be  put—that  is,  for  growing  in  pots  few  indoor  decoration.  For 
outdoor  cultivation  any  good  garden  soU  is  suitable,  providing 
it  is  not  wet  and  aM.  May  and  June  are  Ae  months  in  which 
seed  is  sown.  If  grown  in  pots,  the  seedlings  must  be  potted 
ringiy  ioto  3-inch  wide  pots  when  two  or  three  leaves  have  developed. 
When  the  pots  an  filled  with  roots  a  shift  into  6-inch  pots  may  be 
given.  This  will  suffice  for  flowering,  unless  exoeptionaUy  fine  plante 
are  required ;    thea  a  further  move  into  a  7-lnch  wide  pot  may  be 
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A  conptal  of  tnrfy  Mii,  with  a  little  ird-rottsd  nuaw*. 
Intaoold  and  uuid  wUl  suffice ;  but  wlicn  tb*  final  pota  an  well 
filled  widi  reota,  Kqnid  nianare  maat  be  given  onoa  or  twiec  a  week. 
A  cold  fraoM  ia  ncceaaary  for  them,  bat  plec-A'  <A  frcah  air  matt  be 
provided.  Dozing  winter,  great  care  mnat  be  taken  with  wateii^ 
and  veBtiktioB.  otherwiae  the  leaves  wiO  soffer  from  damp.  Whan 
the  flower  stons  ^ipear,  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  a  gieen- 
honse  and  brooght  or  gradnally  to  blcoaom  in  March.  By  exerdMng 
a  little  can  in  intrododng  the  plants  to  warmth,  an  extended  flower- 
ing season  may  be  obtained.  The  plants  grown  ont  of  doom  mnst 
not  be  planted  too  thickly,  at  least  9  or  la  inches  shonM  be  left  between 
«ch  two  of  flie  stronger  kinds.  Some  o<  the  spedea  not  generaUy 
grown  are  worthy  of  attention  for  the  rock  garden  and  herbaceoos 
border.  A  few  are  rather  delicate  and  leqoire  constant  attention 
to  prevent  their  dying  out.  but  titlicts  are  capable  of  looking  after 
themselves  for  a  number  of  yetirs.  Though  fxequently  treated  as 
biennials,  it  does  not  *oUow  that  tliey  belong  strictly  to  that  group, 
for  many  are  really  perennials. 

Good  spedea  or  -vfyd  t>pe«  are  t  alpina,  a  dwarf  European  plant, 
with  blue  and  v^ite  flowers;  suitable  for  tne  rorkery.  Caerulea,  a 
N.W.  American  kind,  to  which  attention  has  alroeiV  been  ditected, 
has  large  blue  flowers  with  long  spnrr.  Cirysautha  has  already 
been  alluded  to  as  a  parent  of  s  i-e  01  aj*!  newer  liybrids.  It  is  a 
tail-growing  plant  with  yellow  iiov  Clanvluloca ;  Mia  is  a  Siberian 

plant.  suitaUe  for  the  rock  garde*,  i.i  bordei  U  grows  about  i  'x)t 
high,  and  has  blue  or  sometimes  white  flowers.  Unless  carefully 
attended  to  and  given  a  well  drained  position  with  good  soil,  some 
difficulty  nuy  be  experienced  with  it.  Like  some  of  the  other  moun- 
tain kinds,  northern  gardens  appear  to  suit  it  better  than  those  in 
wanner  countries.  Moorcroftiana  is  a  Himalayan  plant,  irtiich  grows 
but  a  foot  or  so  high.  It  is  suitable  for  the  rockery,  and  bears  blue 
and  vriiite  flowers.  Olympica,  an  Oriental  Columbine,  has  pretty, 
light  blue  flowers.  Pyrenaica  is  a  charming  plant  of  quite  dwarf 
habit  from  the  Pyrenees.  Its  flowers  are  of  various  shades  of  blue. 
Stuartii  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid.  It  has  dark  blue  and  w^ite 
flowers,  and  ia  suitoble  for  rock  garden  or  border.  Vulgaris,  the  com- 
mon kind,  is  adapted  for  naturalising  in  the  wild  ganlen.  and  may 
also  be  used  as  a  bmder  plant  There  are  many  forms  with  different 
coloured  flower*. 

For  garden  purposes,  packets  of  seeds  may  be  obtained  from  any 
|««dsman.  Good  sorts  to  ask  for  are:  cserulea  hybrida.  violet  and 
wiite;  californlca  hybrida.  blue  and  yeUow;  caxyophvlloides. 
stnpcd;  chrysantha.  yellow;  chryaantha  alba,  w*ite;  Skinneri. 
scarlet  and  yeUow;  White  Wings,  white;  Golden  Spur,  gokiea  t 
Diadem.  nUxed  o^oun. 

AIABII  (Rock  CrMi).— The  singla  white-flowered  Arabis.  or  Rock 
cress,  is  one  of  those  weU-bced  plants  that  are  at  home  in  the  garden 
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of  peer  and  peuant  alike.    In  matton  of  cnltivatioa  it  demands 
little  more  than  to  be  left  alone.    While  cottagea  ttill  pin  their  faith 
to  the  single-flowered  sort  that  blooms  beantifally  in  April  and  May 
bnt  charms  only  with  its  evergreen  leafy  tints  nntil  spring  comes 
nnind  again,  the  connoisseur  in  plants  discards  the  single  and  grows 
the  doable  variety.    Once  tUs  begins  to  bloom  with  the  passing  of 
the  Dafibdils,  it  seems  not  to  know  when  to  stop,  and  so  we  find  it  gay 
as  ever  at  St.  Swithin's.  and  still  trying  to  be  gay  when  frosts  threaten. 
Ita  leaves,  too,  have  the  merit  of  persisting  all  tiie  year  ronnd.    There 
is  no  finer  edging  plant  than  the  double  white  Arabia  (A.  albida) ; 
its  rosette-like  blooms  on  stems  some  6  to  9  inches  high  are  very 
beautiful  and  have  not  inaptly  been  compared  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Stodc    Shall  I  not  coin  a  new  flower  name  (as  if  there  were  not  more 
than  enough  already  I)  and  call  it  the  Stock-flowered  Arabia  ?    There 
is  a  form  of  Arabis  albida  having  variegated  leaves,  but  it  is  not  so 
valuable  a  garden  plant  as  the  double-flowered  sort.    How  many, 
I  wonder,  have  heard  of  the  rose-coloured  Arabis  that  rejoices  in  the 
glorious  name  of  Arabis  blepharophylla  1    I  never  had  until  last  ytax, 
so  I  ordered  a  packet  of  seed  in  the  spring  and  am  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  some  thirty  seedlings  which  will,  I  hope,  be  coming  into 
bloom  when  this  volume  is  in  the  hands  of  readers.    It  is  described 
as  having  rich  rose-coloured  blossoms.    This,  I  believe,  to  be  true, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  merits  as  a  garden  plant.    It  is 
not  a  new  one,  and  surely  if  it  had  been  really  a  good  thing  we  should 
have  heard  much  more  of  it  before  now.    I  am  afraid  from  what  I 
can  learn  that  it  is  a  "shy  bloomer."    Meanwhile  I  advise  readers 
to  buy  a  packet  of  seed  and  test  it  for  themselves.    The  double- 
flowered  Arabis  (the  single-flowered  one,  too)  is  most  easUy  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  talran  ofi  the  plants  in  July,  and  inserted  in  a 
little  bed  of  sandy  soil  made  up  on  a  shady  border.    They  root  in 
two  or  three  weelcs  if  covered  with  a  handlight  and  moistened  occasion- 
ally ;   they  will  even  form  roots  with  no  protection  at  all. 

ABMBUA  {Thrift).— I  am  obliged  to  put  the  botanical  names  of 
the  flowers  first,  otherwise  I  should  preserve  no  sort  of  order  in  my 
book,  but  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  reader  an  apotogy  for  calling  the  old- 
time  Thrift  by  the  name  of  Armeria.  It  is,  I  think,  my  favourite 
edging  plant ;  its  tufted  habit,  its  evergreen  leaves,  its  rose-red,  double 
D^isy-like  blossoms  that  come  in  such  numbers  in  June  as  almost  to 
smother  the  leaves — these  are  characteristics  that  must  surely  endear 
it  to  all  who  make  its  acquaintance.  Is  there  anything  more  absolutely 
bewitching  in  the  world  of  flowers  than  an  edging  of  fragrant  white 
Pinks  and  rose-coloured  Thrift  ?  I  don't  believe  there  is.  They  both 
bloom  together  and  so  freely  as  if  ashamed  of  having  leaves,  and 
wishing  to  hide  them.  Even  when  the  flowers  are  over  the  leaves 
remain,  week  in  and  week  out,  until  June  comes  round  again — ^the 
cool,  grey  masses  ol  the  Pinks,  the  warm  green  tufts  of  Tlirift.  There 
is  no  need  to  give  special  cultural  directions,  for  it  has  few  likes  and 
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^for  is  its  home  not  within  sound  of  the  rwtless  «»•  »°^~T 

J^'     !  ^«^^a  eiant  Thrift  caUed  cephalote»-quite   a 

Idren's  garden,  for  no  '^^"rj^**  ^^J/l^S.'iure  to  find 
le  plot,  between  May^d  3^^^'^^^.%^?  Thrifts  !    I  feel 

,  or  ««?^~  jl^^S^JhS^  ^ugSj^dled  by  baby  fingers, 
rv  for  them  somenmes  ;  tney  wo  iwu6'"j  '        ..     ___-« 

rJ  one  flower  is  pulled  off  another  comes  along,  and  so  the  merry 

ne  goes  on.  „  .    ^     t*  «,««*  he  vcrv  confusing  to  an 

AffTBB  (Michaelmas  ^^^y^T"  "^JJ^lJIS  one.  he  finds  that 
tateur  when,  as  in  this  case  and  it  ».^°*  *  f°'^2-toklly  different. 
5  same  name  is  given  to  two  totally  different  P^^^^^.  ,  ..„ 
ItTin  generaf appearance  <^-^J^lX^^^^'^y^y 

5  alike.    The  ^«^*'  ^V^  '^'S^.  i3  ^  commonly  used  for  summer 
lisy.    The  latter  is  a  perenmal,  and  vanes  »""»*"  scarcely 

of  real  value,  and  serves  to  clear  up  the  ^"«\dle  created  oy 
.tanist  usually  it  is  the  ^^^^.^ ;^^^^'Z^S:^\o  at 
"Jt  a  s^^^eTt^tallV^Slssimr  pran^whc^e  identity  c^o^y^^ 
.tablished  by  the  use' of  their  botamcalnam«  During  ^p  ember 
nd  October  and  even  into  November,  the  "'chaclmas  Daisies  are 
fmply  invaluable.    They  are  pcrlectly  easy  to  grow  if  planted  m 
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weU  dug  ami  in  November  or  in  March.  The  only  thing  that  ia  likely 
to  cause  anxiety  to  the  amateur  is  his  choice  of  varieties,  and  there 
is  such  a  bewildering  number  of  sections  and  such  a  monumental 
list  of  sorts  that  to  make  a  good  selection  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter. 
Some  of  the  best  are  :— Amellus  bessarabicus,  purple,  i}  feet ;  Beauty 
of  ColwaU.  double  lavender  blue,  4i  feet ;  DeUght,  smaU  white,  4  feet ; 
Edwin  Beckett,  pale  lilac  blue,  4  feet ;  Feltham  Blue,  dark  blue, 
4  feet ;  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  pale  lilac,  3i  feet ;  Keston  Blue,  rich  blue, 
4  feet ;  Lil  FardeU.  rose  pink,  5  feet ;  LUy  Wells,  pink  shade.  2  feet ; 
Maidenhood.  smaU  white,  5  feet ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner,  rosy  red,  4^  feet ; 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  rosy  purple,  5  feet ;  Peter's  White,  the  best  pure 
white.  3  feet ;  R.  C.  Pulley,  very  pale  pinkish  blue,  3^  feet ;  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  blue,  4  feet ;  Robert  Parker,  lavender  blue,  5  feet ;  Ryecroft 
Pink,  rich  pink,  si  feet ;  Snowdrift,  white.  2^  feet.  The  height  varies 
in  different  soils,  so  that  the  figures  given  are  only  approximate. 
riim«  is  the  best  of  recent  novelties :  colour  light  blue. 

CALTHA  (Marsh  Marigold).— Tias  is  a  wUd  British  plant  that  is 
probably  more  familiar  in  the  streams  and  ponds  of  woodland  and 
meadow  than  it  is  in  gardens.  But  it  is  a  good  garden  plant.  I  have 
never  been  so  impressed  with  its  charm  as  one  May  day  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  in  a  garden  near  Harrow  I  saw  a  little  pond  with  a  golden 
margin— a  margin  of  Marsh  Marigold.  The  flowers  in  their  profusion 
hid  each  other  and  seemed  to  vie  between  themselves  as  to  which  should 
have  the  honour  of  hanging  over  the  water's  edge,  there  to  be  mirrored— 
a  duplicate  margin  of  gold.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  a 
plant  with  such  a  name  should  be  planted  in  a  moist  spot,  for  no  one 
would  think  of  putting  it  anywhere  else.  They  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  little  pool  or  stream  in  their  garden  can  plani 
the  margins  with  nothing  more  appropriate  than  this  wondrous  wild 
flower.  It  will  be  a  glorious  sight  on  May  day.  The  planter  need  not 
restrict  himself  to  the  use  of  the  common  golden  blossomed  sort,  though 
perhaps  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  garden  room — he  may  choose 
from  the  double  variety,  with  large  and  showy  blooms  ;  leptosepala, 
with  white  flowers  ;  and  purpureus,  described  as  having  purplish 
stems  and  orange-coloured  blossoms. 

CAHPAMULA  PBRUOirOLIA  {Peach-Uaved  Bei//Iot0«r).— This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  hardy  Bellflowers,  and  it  is  the  best  of  all  for  the 
hardy  flower  border  in  early  summer.  June  is  the  month  that  sees 
it  at  its  best.  It  may  be  had  in  blue  and  white  varieties  ;  it  thrives  in 
any  well  tilled  soil,  and  needs  to  be  left  alone  for  several  years  to  be 
seen  at  its  best.  Plants  that  are  continually  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  never  come  to  full  beauty.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  and  if 
undisturbed  will  increase  from  year  to  year  both  in  sire  and  charm. 
If  the  old  flowers  are  cut  ofl  as  they  fade,  the  plants  will  continue  to 
bloom  for  many  weeks.  The  flower  stems  reach  a  height  of  about 
2  feet.  The  finest  of  all  varieties  is  one  with  large,  white,  semi-double 
flowers  called  Moerheimi.    Persicifolia  is  the  ordinary  blue-flowered 
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sort ;  alba  grandiflora  has  large,  white,  single  flowers,  wy  beautifuL 
IW  new  varieties,  which  are  weU  spok«  of.  are  CoupdW^  wS 
double  mac-bue  flowers;  Die  Fee.  large  blue  flowers;  a^  W^ 
bndge  Blue,  single-flowered,  light  blue. 

COAgmm  TOMDITOSUli  (Snow.in-Summer).-Tbis  is  an  ideal 
gant  for  forming  an  edging  to  a  garden  path,  or  for  massing  at  Z 
edge  of  the  flower  border.  It  is  hardy,  it  spreads  rapidlyf  it  has 
«quia.te  grey  fohage.  which,  in  May  and  early  June,  i  smoJherS 
m  lovely  white  blossoms-there's  a  string  of  recommend;tions  •     WhS 

r^o!^  l^^'^°  *°/*^  °'"' '  "  "^y  ^  «="pp«»  with  sheaS ; 

^JTI  ^  r",  '•P  '*  °'^*  *"**  ^"^  "*'*  '^  ">**  "  «l«in«  plant 
should  be.  but.  also  ,t  must  not  be  forgotten  you  prevent  its  flotering! 
You  cannot  have  ,t  both  ways.  One  of  the  mwt  charming  flowS 
pictures  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  smaU  way  was  formed  by  Snow-in- 
Summer.  It  was  at  Eastbourne,  in  a  front  garden;  the  house  Z> 
on  high  ground,  and  on  either  side  of  the  waU  leading  to  it  were  built 
Hh':'^.!!* °°,M"PP°^°«  ^°"*''  "^^    ^«  Ce"»ti«ni  was  Ranted 

S<^r  hS^'f  ?"*  *°P  °'  *^*  ^*"^'  """^  "»«  ""^"'y  '^-^  *«d  white 
blossom  had  let  down  a  curtain  that  veUed  the  stone  and  reached 

Ii^e°d.riH^*  r""**-  ^  '  *^°^  '"*'"*«°  K"^*"^  '  Much  ^thS 
are  derided,  they  sometimes  teach  us  beautiful  lessons,  and  this  is  a 

STutifurtf  •  .?''%"'.  '''^''  Cen«ti««n».  but  there'  is  none  m^™ 
l^autiful  than  th«.    To  increase  one's  stock  it  is  only  necessary  to 

Si.  J„?°^A  "'^"i  K'"'^''  '°°8'  "  ^^^  «•  «>«  plants  have  iSiS 

^tJ-l  ^^  ^.'^°  *°"°  ™°*^'  ^^'^  *»»«  beU-glass  may  be  removed 
whlnTh  ^°"'7«''«' «"»«•  They  are  left  undisturbed  until  SeptemlS 
when  they  are  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom  P'""*"*"- 

CHBTSAliTHBIUII    MAXIMini   {Shasta,    or  0».eye   D««y)._Prob- 
ably  every  amateur  is   famUiar  with   those  large,   white    DaisvS^ 
flowers  that  make  such  a  brave  show  in  the  gardef  i^  ^u  y  kndT/JS 
.'not  rnW*rT  "*""*  ''^''  «°-^°«  Chrjia/themum.'S^ 
vaSeti«  o?^hi??    "'''.k"  ^'^'  **"*  "*•  ordinary  early  blooming 

Plant  InHH  *  ^"""^'"^  '**"°"-     "  «  'I'^idodly  an  agiressiv? 

Sta*  of  s^r  or  **^"' k"*" '^"•'^"y  "^"'P ""^^^  than  itf  righ^! 
l.S  to  «t  a  L  °^^'°"^'y  t*^'"'  it  «  a  plant  for  the  amateur  who 
now  somf  ver^^'T*"  "'""^  ^°'  *  ™°'°""»  °*  '^^O"^"  There  are 
"oT^iTe^thi^h  A  r""*  !"'""•''  °^  ****'  P'*"*'  ''I  8™^i«g  about 
it  has  m^I  It'.,  f  T°""*'  ""•^  '•^  '"'"*  "  ^*"«'^  William  Robinson  ; 
has  more  graceful  and  more  elegant  flowers  than  some  of  the  othen 
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which  ara  inclined  to  be  somewhat  coarse.  Other  handsome  sorts 
are  BIrs.  Lothian  Bdl.  which  has  the  merit  of  flowering  earUer  than 
tiie  others,  and  King  Edward,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  lot.  Mrs. 
C  H.  Daniels  is  also  a  particularly  good  variety.  All  have  large,  white 
flowers  that  are  invaluable  for  cutting,  since  they  are  produced  on 
long,  stiff  stems.  When  in  good  soil  the  plants  keep  on  blooming 
until  September.  In  a  large  border,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  them  to  grow,  they  are  admirable  plants,  but  in  a  small  garden  a 
few  go  a  long  way.  Plant  preferably  in  October,  or  in  mild  weather, 
when  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  any  time  between  October  and  the 
end  of  March. 

DUPHHIUM  {Perennial  Larkspur).— It  is  often  written  of  many 
beautiful  flowers  that  they  are  indispensable ;  this  is  assuredly  true 
of  the  Delphinium.  Only  when  each  plant  is  allowed  to  develop 
into  a  giant  clump,  as  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  jrears. 
is  this  noble  summer  flower  seen  at  its  best.  Some  idea  of  the  reward 
that  awaits  the  patient  and  careful  cultivator  may  be  realised  from 
the  fact  that  Messrs.  Kelway  record  and  illustrate  a  plant  bearing  no 
fewer  than  forty-one  flower  spikes.  The  best  results  are  naturally 
obtained  from  plants  put  out  in  well  dug  and  manured  ground.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  old  story,  and  applies  with  equal  truth  to  all  garden 
flowers.  Those  who  plant  Delphiniums  in  ill-prepared  soil  do  scant 
justice  to  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  effective  of  hardy  plant?;.  A 
good  average  distance  to  allow  between  each  clump  is  3  feet.  They 
make  particularly  fine  plants  on  the  edge  of  a  lawn,  and  look  best 
when  massed  ;  to  dot  them  here  and  there  in  a  mixed  border  is  the 
least  effective  way  of  planting.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  approximate  height  of  each  variety  before  planting,  so  that  dwarf 
sorts  may  not  be  hidden  ariiong  tall  ones.  It  is  best  to  plant  in 
autumn,  in  October  and  November.  A  finer  display  is  thus  assured 
the  next  season  than  if  planting  is  deferred  until  March.  The  roots 
may,  however,  be  put  in  the  ground  any  time  between,  say,  the  middle 
of  October  and  the  end  of  March,  providing  the  weather  is  not  frosty 
or  the  soil  very  wet  at  the  moment.  One  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
Delphinium  is  the  slug,  which  is  especially  fond  of  the  young  shoots. 
Some  precautions  should  be  taken  against  their  depredations  ;  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  cover  the  roots  with  ashes  before  fresh  growth 
starts  in  spring.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  do  not  need  piotection. 
Perennial  Larkspurs  belong  to  that  class  of  plants  designated  "  gross 
feeders,"  so  it  follows  that  they  need  frequently  soaking  with  water 
and  with  Uquid  farmyard  manure  during  the  months  of  growth,  and 
especially  if  the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry.  Scarcely  any  hardy 
plant  repays  the  grower  more  bounteously  for  such  attention.  To 
ensure  a  good  harvest  of  blossom  from  the  side  shoots  of  the  flowering 
stem  the  central  bloom  spike  should  be  cut  off  when  its  beauty  is  past 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  seeds.  A  fair  second  crop  of  flowers  may 
be  had  by  cutting  the  stems  to  within  6  inches  or  so  of  the  ground 
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level  after  the  fint  Uooms  are  over,  but  this  can  be  done  with  soccew 
only  when  the  plants  are  vigorons  and  growing  in  rich  ground.  After 
four  or  five  years  DdiAinium  clumps  usuaUy  become  somewhat  worn 
out.  This  is  remedied  by  digging  them  up  in  October,  throwing  away 
the  central,  and  replanting  the  outer  portion.  An  opportunity  then 
arises  of  dividing  the  young  outer  growths  to  increase  the  stock  of 
any  favourite  variety.  Propagation  may  be  also  effected  by  cuttings 
taken  u  spring  as  the  plants  start  into  growth,  or  preferably  in  summer 
when  the  blooms  are  past.  In  the  Utter  case  the  old  stems  are  cut 
down  and  the  plants  weU  watered.  As  young  shoots  make  their 
appearance,  they  are  taken  off  as  cuttings.  These  form  roots  readily 
m  sandy  soU  in  a  closed  and  shady  frame,  but  the  most  fanrinating 
method  of  raising  a  coUection  of  Delphiniums  and  quite  a  simple  method 
IS  from  seed.  I  have  raised  dozens  of  plants  in  this  wav.  and  it  is  worth 
while  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  keen  interest  aroused' as  each  seedling 
first  comes  into  bkwm.  One  gets  a  variety  of  colour  tints,  although 
nsuaUy  the  flowers  are  shades  of  blue.  Seed  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  during  spring  and  summer.  I  sow  in  March  in  pots  or  boxes 
keeping  these  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ;  the  pots  or  boxes  are  covered 
with  glass  and  shaded  until  germination  takes  place.  Then  a  position 
near  the  glass  is  essential  for  a  time  with  shade  from  sunshine.  As 
the  plants  progress,  they  are  graduaUy  hardened  off,  and  in  May  are 
put  out  in  a  border.  Most  of  them  bear  Uttle  bloom  spikes  in  Septem- 
ber,  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  make  good  plants. 

The  question  of  varieties  becomes  increasingly  difficult  year  by 
year,  since  /sach  season  witnesses  the  advent  of  new  and  usuaUy 
improved  sorts,  raised  not  only  by  nurserymen,  but  by  private  growers 
also.    The  best  plan  is  to  consult  the  catalogues  of  those  nurserymen 
who  make  a  speciaUty  of  Delphiniums,  and  to  visit  flower  shows  where 
in  season,  tiie  best  of  new  and  standard  varieties  are  to  be  seen.    Some 
of  the  best  of  the  newer  sorts  are  Black  and  White,  white  with  black 
blotch  ;  Royal   Blue,  deep  blue  ;    Amos  Perry,  rosy  mauve  and  blue  ; 
Devonshire  Cream,  creamy  white;    La  France,   rosy  lavender  and 
blue  :  Queen  Wilhehnina,  sky  blue  flushed  with  rose  ;  Star  of  Langport 
pale  sky  blue  with  white  centre  ;  Glow,  reddish  purple  shades  ;  Prince 
Charaung,  hlac  pink,  black  centire  ;  Masterpiece,  blue  and  rose  shades, 
bir  Wrotii  Lethbridge,  blue  purple  ;  Monarch  of  All,  violet  and  purple. 
A  collection  of  up-to-date  varieties,  excluding  the  newest  and  most 
expensive  should  comprise  the  foUowings    King  of  Delphiniums,  rich 
Wue.  white  centre  ;  Mrs.  Crcighton,  deep  blue,  darker  centre  ;  Dorothy 
Kelway  sky  blue  and  lavender;   Sir  George  Newnes.  sky  blue  and 
plum  colour,  white  centre ;   Persimmon,  sky  blue;  Sir  John  Forrest, 
violet  and  purple,  white  centre  ;  Captiun  Holford.  bright  blue  marked 
with  rose  and  lavender ;   General  Baden-PoweU.  rich  blue  and  rose 
mauve ;   Beatrice  Kelway.  rich  blue  and  rose ;   Beauty  of  Langport. 
sulphur  white;    Belladonna,  sky  blue;    Lord   Kitrhener,   rich  blue 
white  centre.     In  addition  to  tiie  innumerable  n.^,eo    arden  varieties. 
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of  v^ch  selections  are  given  above,  several  species  or  wild  types  of 
perennial  Delphinium  are  beautiful  and  uncommon  plants.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  from  spring  to  autumn 
in  the  manner  already  detailed.  Cardinale  and  nudicaule  have  scarlet 
flowers,  the  former  grows  4  feet,  the  latter  only  about  2  feet  high  ; 
nudicaule  blooms  in  May,  cardinale  in  July  ;  grandiflorum  or  chinense 
(the  Siberian  Larkspur),  with  blue  purple  flowers,  2  to  3  feet  high  ; 
cashmerianum,  blue  purple,  18  inches  high.  The  double  Siberian 
Larkspur  (grandiflorum  flore  pleno)  is  a  fine  plant. 

GAILLARDIA.-  Many  amateurs  fail  with  this  showy  and  indis- 
pensable border  plant,  through  planting  in  heavy,  ill-dug  land.  It 
needs  well  drained,  warm,  and  rather  light  soil.  As  many  growers 
find,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  treat  the  Gaillardia  as  a  half  hardy 
annual,  sowing  seed  in  early  spring.  Another  method  that  proves 
most  successful  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent : — "  The  Gaillardia 
should  really  be  treated  as  a  biennial  and  only  expected  to  bloom 
once.  After  the  period  of  blossom  is  over  the  flower  stems  die  down, 
and  often  in  winter  all  sign  of  growth  disappears,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  life  down  below.  Every  bit  of  root  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  functions 
to  the  rhizome  of  an  Iris,  and  will  send  up  a  biid  and  produce  a  new 
plant.  Let  the  rootstock  remain  in  its  old  position  until  the  new 
shoots  show.  In  a  few  weeks  a  perfect  rosette  of  new  growth  will 
appear.  Eacu  rosette  will  contain  a  great  number  of  little  plants. 
Left  in  a  mass  these  will  probably  remain  '  blind.'  As  soon  as  the 
rosette  is  large  enough  to  handle  easily  take  it  up  with  a  border  fork, 
carefully  shake  out  the  mould  and  separate  into  single  crowns.  Each 
of  these  dibbled  out  in  a  piece  of  spare  ground  will  root  and  develop 
into  a  sturdy  plant  by  the  end  of  September,  when  it  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  position  in  which  it  should  flower  abundantly  next 
year." 

0TP80PHILA  (Chalk  Plant,  or  Game  F/otyer).— The  Gypsophila  has 
become  famihar  chiefly,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  peculiar  value  of  its 
blooms  for  decorative  purposes,  and  more  particularly  for  arranging 
with  other  flowers,  as,  for  instance.  Sweet  Peas.  The  Gypsophila 
blooms  are  small  and  white,  and  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
branching  stems.  They  are  extremely  light  and  graceful  in  appear- 
ance, and  are  ideal  for  home  decoration.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
popular  as  it  is  in  the  home,  the  Gypsophila  is  really  not  very  largelv 
grown  in  amateurs'  gardens,  for  I  rarely  come  across  it.  It  may  not 
be  very  generally  known  what  an  especially  fine  border  plant  it  is, 
not,  of  course,  showy,  but  the  profusion  of  graceful  white  blossoms 
that  crown  a  well  grown  plant  are  very  bewitching.  A  few  clumps 
here  and  there  in  the  border,  especially  among  the  rose-coloured  flowers, 
have  a  very  charming  effect.  Although  the  flowers  are  white  the 
effect  of  a  plant  in  bloom  is  grey.  The  Gypsophila  improves  the 
appearance  of  a  gay  border  very  considerably.  It  dislikes  a  heavy, 
clayey  soil,  and  prefers  well  drained,  loamy  ground.     But  really  any 
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sou  CM  be  made  suitable  for  it-heavy  land  by  being  weU  dug  and 
drained  and  by  the  addition  of  road  scrapings ;  light  soU  by  the  addition 
of  leaf  mould  and  turfy  soU.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  Gypsophila 
IS  what  the  gardener  so  deUghtfuUy  calls  a  "  a  miffy  doer  "  ;  it  Sby  no 
means  that.  It  does,  however,  appreciate  good  soU.  and  to  provide 
this  :s  the  only  way  to  induce  it  to  form  a  reaUy  fine  clump.  Its 
usual  height  is  about  3  feet.  There  is  a  fine  double  Gypsophila 
(pamculata  flore  pleno) ;  the  flowers  are  larger  than  the^ingle- 
blossomed  sort,  and  they  are  whiter;  at  any  rate,  they  appear  much 
whiter  m  the  mass,  and  a  plant  in  good  bloom  is  very  strikinir  I 
first  saw  the  plant  at  Messrs.  Thompson's  nursery,  at  Wimblwion 
and  Its  white  effect,  as  distinct  from  the  grey  effect  of  the  ordinar^^ 
kind,  struck  me  as  being  very  pronounced.  Gypsophila  is  most  quickly 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn,  but  it  prefera  to  be 
undisturbed.    Then  and  then  only  will  it  develop  into  a  really  fine 

HEUAOTHU8  (Sunflower).-The  first  thing  of  importance  about 
bunflowers  that  the  amateur  should  know  is  that  they  will  on  the 
slightest  latitude  being  given,  develop  into  weeds.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  refer  to  all  Sunflowers  in  this  way,  for  some  are  much 
worse  than  others.  But  I  am  afraid  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same 
brush!  The  mention  of  Sunflower  commonly  conjures  up  visions 
of  taU  stems  clothed  with  large  leaves,  crowned  by  giant  yellow  flowers, 
that  have  nothmg  of  grace  or  charm  about  them,  although  they  have 
the  redeeming  merit  of  rich  yellow  colouring.  But  these  are  the 
annual  sorts,  and  for  the  moment  we  have  to  consider  the  perennials- 
altogether  a  more  attractive  class  of  plants.  They  grow  from  3  to  5  feet 
high,  bloom  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  are  really  valuable 
garden  flowers.  Their  cultivation  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  j  they 
are.  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  please  in  the  matter  of  soil 
and  situation,  but  Uke  every  other  flower,  the  better  treatment  thev 
get  ttie  more  handsome  will  be  the  grower's  reward.  They  are  well 
suited  to  planting  in  shrubberies,  in  the  wild  garden,  and  in  waste 
placf..  but  are  scarcely  so  fine  there  as  in  the  prepared  soU  of  the 
garden  border.  They  are  best  planted  in  October  or  November  but 
may  be  put  in  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  in  favourable  weather. 
Wmf/w     ''t'^J^Pi^y'  ^"'^  ^°'"''  °^  ^^"^  '»°o°  be^o'ne  a  nuisance 

to  work  up  a  stock,  but  how  to  prevent  the  Sunflower  from  taking 
possession  of  the  garden.  Some  of  the  choicest,  and  only  these  should 
find  a  place  m  the  flower  border,  are  the  following  :-decapetalus  light 
yel  ow  flowers  in  August  and  September.  4  to  6  fee?  Wgh  Mss 
MeU«h.  one  of  the  best  of  all.  growing  about  e'feet  high  and  pmdudng 
H  C  mT"'  f"^  f«Pt«'"ber.  large  semi-double  bright  yellow  flowers^ 
^ith'h^T'  ^  ^  ^''^i^^SK  with  single,  bright  yellow  blooms  ;  mollis, 
1^  Ser.temlt'!?"'  '^P'^\^'''^^^  ^^^^  rich  yellow,  black-centred  blooms, 
in  September,  3  feet  high  ;    multiflorus  Bouquet  d'Or.  double    rich 
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yellow  flowers  in  September ;  rigidus  semi-plenns.  rich  semi-double, 
blooms  in  September  and  October,  3  to  4  feet  high.  Others  that  are 
rampant  growing  plants  and  suitable  for  less  choice  positions  are  :— 
orgyalis,  6  to  10  feet  high  ;  giganteus,  8  to  10  feet  high  ;  and  lactiflorus, 
6  0  8  feet  high.  All  have  yellow  blooms,  and  flower  in  early  autumn. 
Not  the  least  merit  of  the  perennial  Sunflowers,  which  have  com- 
paratively small  blooms,  say  3  to  4  inches  across,  is  that  they  flower 
very  freely,  and  are  valuable  for  cutting  for  home  decoration. 

HELLBB0RD8   (Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses).— The  Christmas  Rose 
(Hellebcrus  niger)  begins  to  bloom  in  November,  and  continues  to 
flower  during  the  duUest  days  of  the  year  until,  in  fact,  the  Lenten 
Rose  (Hellebcrus  orientalis)  takes  up  the  running  in  March.    Some 
of  the  sorts  are  worthless  or,  at  least,  have  little  garden  value  ;  those, 
for  instance,  that  have  green  and  dull  red  flowers.    The  white  varieties' 
are  the  most  beautiful ;    there  are  some  fine  crimson-flowered  sorts 
also,  although  the  crimson  colouring  is  dull.     Usually  the  first  to 
open  is  the  large  white-flowered  variety  called  maximus,  or  grandi- 
florus.    The  blooms  open  in  November  just  when  the  garden  is  assuming 
its  most  doleful  air,  and  one  is  ready  to  hail  with  delight  the  opening 
of  any  new  flower,  especially  when  of  such  fresh  beauty  as  this.    The 
true  Christmas  Rose  has  smaller  blooms  than  the  variety  just  men- 
tioned, but  it  comes  later,  about  Christmas  time.    Another  sort  to 
be  recommended  is  called  St.  Brigid,  but  this  does  not  flower  until 
well  on  in  January.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  finest  of  all.     With 
these  three  sorts  the  amateur  wiU,  I  t.iiuk,  have  the  best  of  the  Christmas 
Roses.    The  Lenten  Roses,  which  may  be  expected  to  begin  blooming 
in  February,  or  earlier,  according  to  the  state  of  f^e  weather,  are 
stronger  growing  and  more  hardsome  plants  than  the  Christmas  Roses. 
Of  those  with  white  flowers,  obinpicus  and  its  variety  VV.  Schmidt ; 
guttatus,   and  one   called   Professor  Dr.   Schleicher,   are  well  worth 
growing ;    albus  roseus  has  lovely  blush-coloured  flowers  j    orientalis 
is  purplish  crimson  ;  Apotheker  Bogren,  purplish  ;  Frau  Irene  Heine- 
mann,  purple  rose ;   and  colchicus,  red  crimson.     These  are  all  good 
Lenten  Roses.     There  is  thus  little  difliculty  in  making  a  choice  of 
sorts  to  grow,  but  the  actual  growing  presents  greater  difliculty  to 
many  amateurs.     Some  o:  the  finest  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses 
I  have  .seen  are  grown  among  ferns  at  the  edge  of  a  woodland  of  forest 
trees.     The  plants  are  beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  outer 
belt  of  trees,  not  right  in  the  woodland  depths.     Thus  they  are  doubly 
protected  by  the  tree  branches  and  by  the  ferns,  for  the  dead  fronds 
of  the  latter  are  not  cut  off  as  they  fade.     In  such  a  position,  too,  the 
white  flowers  that  are  so  easily  disfigured  by  rain  and  wind,  preserve 
more  of  their  purity  and  freshness  than  when  in  an  exposed  place. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  a  handlight  over  some  of  the  white- 
flowered  plants,  as  they  come  into  bloom,  for  then  the  blossoms  may 
be  gathered  pure  and  unspotted.     For  the  cold  greenhouse  the  Christmas 
Roses  are  invaluable ;  a  clump  may  be  lifted  in  November  when  the 
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enthnsiastic  gardener  goes  on  trying,  until  he  eventually  finds  out 
the  conditions  which  insure  success.  Some  resemble  the  common 
Yellow  Flag  of  our  watercourses  ;  others  have  similar  shaped  leaves 
and  the  &ame  rhizomatons  stems,  but  are  of  quite  dwarf  habit ;  some 
have  bulbs  instead  of  rhizomes ;  and  whilst  some  kinds  live  on  ordinarj' 
land,  others  find  the  most  satisfactory  conditions  when  partly  immersed 
in  water.  The  natural  homes  of  the  various  kinds  are  very  wide 
apart.  Irises  are  widely  distributed  through  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
America ;  a  few  are  fcjnd  in  Africa.  Fortunately  they  are  chiefly 
from  the  temperate  regions  of  those  countries,  therefore  the  greater 
number  are  hardy  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  not,  however,  to  species 
or  wild  types  alone  that  we  have  to  look  for  garden  Irises,  for  in  the 
hands  of  the  hybridist  an  extensive  range  of  varieties  has  appeared, 
and  they  are  far  more  commonly  grown  than  their  parents. 

Irises  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  large  groups :  Bulbous 
and  Rhizomatous.  The  latter  is  the  more  extensive  and  the  better 
known,  though  tw^  belonging  to  the  former  class,  which  are  known 
respectively  as  Enj,-  ih  and  Spanish  Irises,  are  great  favourites.  The 
rhizomatous  group  includes  all  the  well  known  garden  Irises  such 
as  the  germanica,  aphylla,  pallida,  neglecta  and  squalens  forms,  also 
the  water-loving  sibirica  and  laevigata.  The  bulbous  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  mas;y  of  the  choice  early-flowering  kinds,  such 
as  alata,  Histrio,  orchioides,  Danfordis,  persica,  reticulata,  and  the 
Spanish  and  English  varieties  already  alluded  to.  A  group  to  which 
some  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  forms  a  section  of  the  rhizo- 
matous group.  The  various  kinds  are  known  as  Oncocyclus  Irises, 
and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  colouring.  Unfortunately 
they  are  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  rarely  met  with  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion for  a  lengthy  period. 

Irises  generally  rejoice  in  a  well  drained,  rich,  loamy  soil,  though 
the  garden  varieties  may  be  expected  to  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil 
of  good  quality,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  varieties  thrive  in  sandy 
soil.  When  ground  is  manured  for  them,  some  strong-growing  plant 
should  be  planted  first,  so  that  the  Irises  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  fresh  dung,  for  though  good-tempered  plants  on  the  whole  gross 
feeding  may  lead  to  their  downfall.  Some  Irises  are  susceptible  to 
fungoid  attacks,  and  highly  fed  plants  are  Ukely  to  fall  early  victims 
should  the  disease  appear.  It  is  first  noticeable  by  the  leaves  wilting 
and  turning  yellow.  An  examination  of  the  base  of  the  stem  will 
reveal  a  decayed  condition  which  has  probably  spread  to  the  rhizome. 
A  bad  attack  is  difficult  to  combat :  the  best  means  is  to  take  up  all 
the  plants,  cut  away  and  bum  affected  parts,  remove  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  12  inr*-.^,  and  replace  with  good  soil.  Otherwise  grow  the 
plants  in  an  entirely  fresh  position.  The  rhizomatous  Irises  (those 
possessing  a  thick,  fleshy  rootstock)  are  readily  increased  by  division, 
which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  in  May  or  June 
as  the  case  may  be.    Old  clumps  sometimes  become  bare  of  growths 
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m  tte  centre  by  the  constant  outward  tendency  of  the  growing 
points.    To  remedy  this  the  plants  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  the  inner  part  removed,  placing  several  of  the  outer  pieces  together 
to  form  a  large  clump.    For  growing  in  the  greenhouse,  strong  plants 
may  be  lifted  in  autumn  and  placed  in  pots.    They  are  kept  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  plunged  out  of  doors  until  required  for  the  greenhouse. 
The  bolbooi  Irises  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  in  a  botder 
Many  of  them  are  rare  and  rather  expensive.    The  best  outdoor 
position  is  found  in  a  well  drained  border  of  sandy  loam  at  the  foot 
of  a  waU  with  a  south  or  west  exposure,  that  is  for  the  rarer  kinds 
The  Spanish  and  English  varieties  may,  however,  be  grown  in  beds 
m  the  open.    The  Spanish  Iris  is  known  botanicaUy  as  I.  xiphium 
and  the  English  Iris  as  I.  xiphioides.     The  former  has  chiefly  yellow 
and  white  flowers,  and  the  latter  blue  and  white.      Both  kinds  may 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  both  are  very  popular  for 
cutting  for  nouse  decoration  ;    in  fact,  they  form  important  flowera 
for  marketing.    The  majority  of  the  other  kinds  are  less  robust 
A  well  known  sort  is  reticulata,  whi<  h  is  conspicuous  in  early  spring 
by  reason  of  its  elegant  purple  and   gold   blossoms.     Other  useful 
kinds  are  persica,  Histrio,  orchioides  and  Danfordise.    For  growine 
in  pots,  they  may  be  potted  as  other  bulbs,  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Narcissi.     Those  who  wish  to  grow  Irises  simply  for  their 
decorative  value  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  a  selection  of  varieties 
of  germanica,  the  German  or  Flag  Iris  of  gardens.    They  are  vigorous 
and    rarely   fail    to   blossom   well:    albicans,   Darius,   delicatissima 
flavescens,   florentina,  L'Innocence,  macrantha,  Maori   King    pallida 
dahnatica,   Plutarch,  Ruby  and   Victorine  are  some  of  m^y  good 
vM-ieties.    The    foUowing   half   dozen,    too,    will   be   found   useful- 
biflora.   flavescens,   hybrida,   pumUa,  squalens,    variegata      A  plant 
suitable  for  a  warm  position  at  the  foot  of  a       " 
unguicularis.    It  blossoms  during  winter,  tV 
in   colour.      A    white   variety   also   is    knov 
m    addition    to    the    common    Pseudaconi. 
flowered  sibirica,   which  is  of  peculiarly  gr 
2  J  to  3  feet  high,  and  the  many  beautiful  var. 
which  are  included  under  the  Japanese  Flag,  I. 
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ties  are  raised  in  Japan,  and  imported  into  European  gardens.    Thev 
like  nch  mud  and  shallow  water.  re  y 

KHIPHOFU  {Flame  Flower).— Who  that  does  not  know,  would 
recognise  the  old  Red  Hot  Poker  of  chUdhood's  days  under  the  hiKh 
sounding  title  of  Kniphofia  ?  It  is  as  though  we  should  lose  sight  of 
some  old  schoolfellow  whom  we  knew  under  a  very  familiar  nickname, 
and  m  later  years  meet  him  with  titles  to  his  name,  for  the  old  Red 
Hot  Poker  IS  variously  known  as  Torch  Lily  and  Flame  Flower,  as  well 
flni!*"'^'"!.^  *T  botanical  names  (as  is  not  very  uncommon  with 
nowers  in  these  day's),  namely,  Tritoma  and  Kniphofia.  But  whatever 
name  we  decide  to  give  it,  and  surely  there  are  plenty  to  choose  from 
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this  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  garden  from  August,  throug'aout 
September,  and  into  October.  It  has  a  dignity  and  stateliness  all  its 
own.  and  is  not  easily  surpassed  for  rich  efEect  in  the  garden  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  not  quite  i  suitable  plant  for  the  hardy 
flower  border,  but  should  be  grouped  at  the  lawn  edge,  by  the  water 
side,  or  in  those  places  where  the  lawn  runs  back  in  the  shrubbery. 
Everyone  must  know  the  large  tufts  of  generally  thin,  long, 
leafage  that  are  surmounted  late  in  summer  by  the  e  -ect,  strong, 
flower  spikes  or  "  torches  "  or  "  pokers  "  in  various  shades  of  orange 
and  yellow.  It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  readers  to 
learn  that  these  plants,  famihar  as  long  as  memory  serves,  are  not 
very  hardy  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  may  live  through  a  series  of  mild 
winters,  but  a  spell  of  severe  w-ather  will  probably  kill  them.  Or  is 
it  that  a  general  knowledge  of  this  failing  prevents  their  not  being 
so  commonly  grown  as  their  striking  merits  would  seem  to  waiTant  ? 
Who  can  explain  the  vagaries  of  popular  favour  as  meted  out  to  various 
flowers  ?  Much  may  be  done  to  ensure  their  passing  safely  through 
the  cold  weather  if  a  sheltered  spot  is  chosen,  as,  for  instance,  where  a 
substantial  shrubbery  protects  them  from  north  and  east ;  or  if,  when 
winter  approaches,  the  leaves  are  carefully  tied  up  to  a  strong,  '  ick 
stake,  and  spruce  1.  inches  and  leaves  are  made  fast,  chiefly  about  the 
centre  of  the  plants.  Or  a  few  sacks  may  be  used  to  protect  them,  but 
they  are  unsightly.  If  grown  in  heavy,  clajrey  soil  they  are  more 
likely  to  perish  in  the  winter  than  on  lighter  land  that  is,  of  course, 
warmer.  Kniphofia  aloides  is  the  original  Red  Hot  Poker,  and  improved 
varieties  of  this  are  still  the  most  generally  satisfactory  and  among 
the  most  handsome  of  the  many  Torch  Lilies  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  would-be  purchaser.  Saundersi,  which  sends  its  giant  flower  stems 
of  orange  red  bloom  6  or  7  feet  high,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all ;  aloides 
grandiflora,  orange  yellow,  and  grandis,  crimson  and  yellow,  are  beauti- 
ful sorts.  Obelisque,  rich  yellow,  and  Meteor,  yellow,  are  other 
showy  cross-bred  sorts  among  the  vigorous  growing  Kniphofias.  Nelsoni 
and  Cowani  are  particularly  elegant  plants,  only  18  inches  or  so  high, 
with  slender  spikes  of  coral  red  blooms.  LongicoUis  is  a  fine  late- 
flowering  orange  yellow  sort.  Tucki  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  with 
handsome,  broad  leaves,  bearing  reddish  yellow  flowers,  but  as  these 
open  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  has  not  the  same  peculiar  value  as 
the  other  Kniphofias.  Lemon  Queen  is  well  worth  growing  on  account 
of  its  distinct  and  unusual  colouring,  which  is  well  indicated  by  the 
name ;  its  height  is  about  2^  feet.  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  danger  of 
wearying  the  reader  with  a  string  of  names,  so  will  conclude  with  a 
mention  of  Pfitzeri.  which  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  ;  It  is  a 
sturdy  plant,  some  2  feet  high,  and  bears  rich  coral  red  blooms  on 
strong  stems.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  increase  all  those  I  have  mentioned 
by  dividing  the  clumps  in  autumn,  since  all  are  stemless  kinds.  There 
are.  however,  several  Kniphofias  with  a  distinct  stem,  and  the  ordy  way 
of  raising  a  stock  of  these  is  by  the  ruthless  method  of  cutting  down 
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are  taken  off  wjttoH  ^  t»-*^      .  "  *•**>"  *"  '"'^Jy  rooted  they 

Pea/whicrL^niTmu^h  p^^  fnT'^i''  *^''  ""'J"^*"-  Sweet 
past  ten  yean. ;   sTmuT  indS^;.?  ^l  ^°"^  *°'''*  ''""°»  «>« 

in  the  flower  border     Uu,  a  ,Sxl?J«? "f '*^°"' °' '*» '"'^l"^^^^ 
the  Sweet  Pea.  and  i  nelTs^Lr^y^J  ^^t^Lr^^  ^'^^ 

it  in  well  dug  «JU  KtoSr  or  iS^  the  pirdener  has  to  do  is  to  plant 

urged  against  the  Perennial  P^thI?2«S^hKi  *^  ^'^^  ^ 

tive  colouring,  and  if  I  Smn^t^M-.r^l      "'!^™'*^°*°°*"rac- 

Plant  that  h«  m^y  goS^^^^'^c^'lT^"^^  "^'^  ^^^^t  a 

grow  the  White  PrllTvs^ZjniT    J  '*^*  '^'^  ^^^  '«'"d«  *« 

blossoms.    He  muTbT  I^^Tf^        f '  ^^*  *'"°'*«'  °*  P''"'  *Wte 

fault  with  so  lovely  a  nlL?S  tJ^°°Tl'°*'^,«^''°"  ''^^  <=^  find 

other  Perennial  pZ  and     ^s  tht^^;    i*  "  *'*°K«*^«'^  "        than  any 

But  lest  it  be  saiT'tSat  it  3  mv  TL  ■  "?'°^«°"1  «'       ^  to  grow 

not  to  acclaim  my  References  Lt  2  ^  5°""-  '^*'"'^''^" 

and  leave  the  readeri^^^t    V-  ^''^  *  description  of  several 

counselling  to  heart  Lh^^  ^.'"'^  '^°'*='''  '*>*  "^^  take  this  self- 
The  coin  puS^^  P^T'  fT  ""'^^^^  °'  °°«"  ^^^  '°»o-^ng. 
are  varieties  o?7otht  tZ''^J?^:f^,l''^^^^''  ^  ^'^^'^ 
delicatus.  rose.    Then  ther^  i- ^^    //^ '  ""^^^y-  albus,  white,  and 

high,  and  has  thf  men?^  merit  1?^°^''  ^*  ^"^  "^"*  ^  '^'^ 
show  several  shades  of  colour  ^i^V„  ^  *  Producmg  blossoms  that 
florus.  rose  crimson   whTch  h'  S^W,  "*'  Predominating  ,  grandi- 

not  to  say  that  it  is'a  ilicat^P  a^  TnT  f"*^/  ^*^°"«^  *^^  *« 
blue-flowered  Perenrial  p1»7t   *k  ^^^  ^  ""^*  mention  Anson', 

it  is  a  good  borde^Jf /^i^^''°^°'^"*"''-"^)'  °°t.  alas  !  becau  , 
exquisiteTovSi     itJ^UT"  ?  *^*u  '*  ^'''*'  'J'  »»"*  »^^"^«  it  is  an 

a  drawback  S  atlce  jL^ni  i^I,'  *'".*,"  *"  °°*  '•"'^y-  ^°^  that  is 
at  at  once  lessens  its  usefulness.    Still,  I  am  sure  many 
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will  be  ^ad  to  know  that  against  a  warm  south  wall,  or  in  a  green* 
house,  it  may  be  induced  to  thrive.  The  Perennial  Peas  may  be  taken 
up  in  October,  divided,  and  replanted  if  one  wishes  to  have  a  large 
number  of  plants,  or  they  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed.  •  By  the 
latter  method,  however,  some  two  or  three  years  elapse  before  they 
make  vigorous  plants.  They  are  very  handsome  in  the  flower  border 
when  allowed  to  ramUe  freely  over  a  few  poles,  and  this,  I  think. 
ia  the  best  way  to  grow  them.  I  have  at  present  a  few  plants  that 
I  raised  from  seed,  but  two  years  have  passed  since  I  sowed  them, 
and  they  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will  be  6  feet  high. 

LUPUIU8  F0LTPHTIXU8  {Lupin).— The  Lupin  has  long  been  a 
favourite  flowr .  with  all  who  have  a  garden,  and  for  ease  of  cultivation 
and  general  attractiveness  in  May  and  June  it  is  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed. It  is  only  seen  at  its  best  when  it  has  formed  a  large  clump 
and  this  result  is  only  achieved  by  leaving  the  plants  undisturbed 
for  several  years,;  the  average  height  is  2  to  3  feet.  The  best  time 
to  plaut  if  ir  October,  although,  as  with  most  common,  hardy  flowers, 
they  may  be  )ut  in  any  time  in  the  winter  except  in  very  cold,  wet 
weather.  Lupins  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colours  ;  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus  ?nd  its  white  variety,  albus,  are  the  commonest.  Other 
named  varieties  are :  roseus,  which  has  cha  oing  rose  pink  flowers, 
although  as  they  fade  they  unfortunately  havk  1  unpleasant  magenta 
tingo;  Purple  King;  a  beautiful  blue  and  white  sort  called  Foxi; 
Somerset,  pale  yellow ;  and  Moerheimii,  a  beautiful  sort  with  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers.  The  Lupin  thrives  admirably  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil ;  this  should,  however,  be  deeply  dug  since  the  Lupin  makes 
long,  thick,  fleshy  roots  which  go  deeply  into  the  ground.  The  best  way 
of  increasing  Lupins  is  by  seeds,  for  the  seedlings  growliterally  like  weeds. 
I  have  sown  seeds  out  of  doors  in  May  and  had  the  plants  in  bloom 
by  August  of  the  same  year,  and  by  the  following  summer  they  made 
quite  excellent  plants.  If  there  is  one  fault  to  be  urged  against  the 
Lupin,  it  is  that  it  becomes  rather  untidy  when  the  flowers  are  over, 
but  as  a  few  blossoms  are  produced  throughout  the  summer  this 
untidy  appearance  is  somewhat  compensated  for,  and  it  may  be  largely 
discounted  by  cutting  off  the  worn-out  leaves.  The  Tree  Lupin 
(arboreus),  with  yellow  flowers,  and  its  white  variety  are,  when  well 
developed,  extremely  handsome.  Growing  some  4  to  6  feet  high,  they 
uoon  form  big  bushes,  and  all  that  can  be  urged  against  them  is  that 
they  die  down  every  autumn,  although,  of  course,  they  come  up  again 
in  spring.  The  white  variety  of  Tree  Lupin,  called  Snow  Queen,  is 
particularly  beautiful,  and  in  common  with  all  Tree  Lupins,  has 
fragrant  flowerr  All  the  Lupins  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  ^.nd 
while  the  herbaceous  sorts  will  flower  well  the  year  after  seed  is  so.. 
the  Tree  Lupin  will  take  two  years  to  make  a  good  show. 

PJBOHIES.— These  comprise  many  plants  of  an  extremely  showy 
character:  although  the  number  of  species  or  wild  types  in 
general  cultivation  is  not  large,  the  deficiency  is  qualified  by  the  fact 
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*^!K'*r^  ^t.  ^J*  P~^  *°  ^  amenable  to  improvement 
m  the  hands  of  the  horticulturist,  with  the  result  that  by  careful 
hybndxsmg  and  selection  a  large  number  of  garden  forms  hive  been 
obtained  which  excel  the  parents  in  variation  of  colour,  size  of  flowers 
and  free-flowenng  qnaUties.  Garden  Pajonies  may  be  divided  into 
!riSf  ^°^i  r*"^:  one  of  which  is  made  up  of  kinds  of  herbaceous 
growtii  and  the  other  of  shrubby  sorts.  The  herbaceous  lands  are 
the  most  widely  cultivated,  for  they  are  hardier  tiian  tiie  others,  and 
tiinve  m  places  where  tiie  shrubby  section  would  be  a  complete  faUure 
HeFbaoaoot  P«OIlIe».-PaEonia  albiflora.  a  native  of  Siberia 
Se  ^IT'  of  Northern  Asia,  has  been  the  chief  parent  used  in 
toe  production  of  this  race  of  Paonies.  whilst  the  Common  Garden 
PSBony,   P.  officinahs.  which  is  found   wUd  in  Europe,  has  exerted 

ni'd"";*  ^*^  ?'!?  u  r  '^°^-  ^^'^  *°"°«'  ^^«  characterised 
by  •tala'ge  white  or  pmkish  flowers,  and  tiie  Utter  by  its  weU-known 

o^1'S'h'«*  r  *^°""*  "•^°"-  ^«  "^y  ^«t*es  owe  their 
ongm  to  different  sources,  for  tiie  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  worked 
at  tftespeciM  albiflora  for  many  generations,  whilst  from  tiie  time  of 

lS.i^?1       °!.*?u°  ^"^*'"  «"''•'"  European  horticulturists  have 
pressed  forward  tiie  work.     It  would  be  ahnost  impossible  to  give 
even  an  approximate  number  of  the  known  varieties,  for  they  are 
ataostas  numerous  as  varieties  of  Chrysantiitmum ;    neither  would 
TLf^-  ?"7°?  ^  '*"'^^  ^y  endeavouring  to  do  so,  consequentiy 
a  select  hst  of  a  few  varieties  only  is  appended  later.    The  herbaceous 
P«ony  rambles  tiie  Dahlia  insomuch  that  it  forms  numerous  tWck 
!Sh  Ih    "k  "^  °*  T"'*  ''-"  *  '""°»^'  °*  buds  near  the  apex,  frJm 
t^^r.    l!u°?t  "°  '°™»**-    When  working  about  tiie  plknti  it  is 
ES     that  tiiese  buds  should  be  preserved  from  injury,  for  if  a  bud 
bewmes  injured  dunng  winter  its  prospective  flower^  are  lost.    The 
young  shoots  are  very  conspicuous  when  tiiey  first  appear,  for  they 
^tilth*.^*"""'  "^r  ''™"''  •=°'°"'  *^«  oolouring'^being  retained 
SL  .t  T^"  ""P""^-    ^  ^"^  «°*«'  ''"ds  appear  very  early,  long 

fs  n^t  of?^„??  ""  '"^"'*^  ^y  '**''  ''P""8  frosts,  bu?  such  injury 
?aSnv  cul3  h  ?".?'«"'^!-    A."^»>'  "o^niy  soil  is  very  suitable  foV 

befor«  5-^.ff     1°"^"'  ^^  «'°""**  ^*"'  a'»d  take  a  crop  from  it 

about  ^^'  *^°"«^"  »  °°t  a  «°o^  plan  to  place  rresh  manure 
clumL  or  t^'-  ^P'^**^""  '"^y  ^  effected  by  division  of  the 
uZ  tol^'^1  ^*'"°«  '^°°^  °^y  ^  »«^<^'-ed  in  spring  and  be  grafted 
hS  W  o^L^"°°''  '""^''  ^^'^  ^""^  '^'"K  d°««  *°  »  warm^green. 
toebuds  ro™.?^/\P"^*^!'*^'  "•■''  """t  '^  **''«»  to  remo^all 
Md  smoth<r  "*•'*«=''•  °'  «>ere  will  be  a  danger  of  suckers  growing 

mLZ^SZ  ^'f^"-  .°"  '^'  «='°'''  '»°^^"-'  th'  lower  budf 
?ower  bS^  g;.^  *  "  «>^"»''»«  to  «»e^*  Pieces  which  do  not  show 
nower  buds.     Grafting,  however,  is  less  satisfactory   than  division 
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and  is  rarely  practised.  The  health  of  the  plants  and  the  size  of  the 
flowers  may  be  materially  improved  by  thinning  out  the  weak  shoots 
from  each  clump.  Growths  that  do  not  show  flowers,  and  those  on 
which  the  buds  appear  undersized  or  deformed,  may  be  pulled  out 
early  in  May.  When  flowers  of  special  size  are  required,  the  central 
bud  only  on  each  stem  may  be  left  to  develop,  the  remainder  being 
removed  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  safely.  Should  signs  of 
deterioration  be  apparent,  then,  in  aatnmn,  the  plants  must  be  lifted) 
divided,  and  planted  in  fresh  ground.  Paeonies,  in  addition  to  being 
of  imposing  presence  when  planted  in  groups  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
are  excellent  for  group  beds  or  for  masses  in  a  thin  shrubbery.  There 
is  just  one  point  about  them  which  is  rather  unsatisfactory — namely, 
that  after  the  flowers  are  over  there  is  a  period  of  several  months 
during  which  they  have  nothing  to  show  but  foliage,  and  this  being 
dense,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  interplanting  with  any  late- 
flowering  plant. 

Selection  of  varieties. — Double-flowered:  Agnes  Mary  Kelway, 
rose  and  yellow  ;  Alba  plenissima,  white  ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  rose  and 
cream ;  Dawn,  pink ;  Delicata,  pink  and  white  ;  Dorothy,  deep  rose 
and  yellow  ;  Festiva  maxima,  white  and  ved  ;  Imperial  Queen,  crim- 
son and  yellow  ;  La  Tulipe,  white  and  crimson  ;  Masterpiece,  pink  ; 
The  Mikaido,  red  ;  Pink  Globe,  pink  ;  Prince  George,  purple  ;  Princess 
May,  cream ;   Sir  Henry  Irving,  rose  pink. 

Single  varieties :  Albiflora  striata,  white,  striped  red ;  Aimable, 
bright  rose  ;  Bridesmaid,  white  ;  Dog  Rose,  rose  pink  ;  Kathleen, 
white  ;   Lady  Helen  Vincent,  white  and  flesh  ;   Rosy  Dawn,  blush. 

TreA  Paonies. — This  group  has  originated  by  the  cultivation, 
improvement  and  selection  of  the  Chinese  Paeonia  Moutan.  Early 
collectors  in  China  found  it  one  of  the  most  popular  garden  flowers, 
whilst  the  Japanese  appear  to  have  given  it  quite  as  prominent  a 
place  amongst  their  garden  plants.  It  figures  largely  in  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  paintings,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  many 
fine  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  skill 
of  Eastern  gardeners.  Though  some  varieties  are  of  European  origin, 
a  great  many  which  bear  European  names  were  originally  introduced 
from  either  China  or  Japan.  The  flowers  of  the  Tree  Paeonies  are 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  some  varieties  producing  blooms  from  9  to 
12  inches  across,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  from  white  to  pink,  red 
or  purple.  A  few  years  ago  another  Tree  Paeony  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Paeonia  lutea.  This  has  golden  blossoms.  It  is,  however, 
very  rare,  and  not  easily  obtained.  P.  Moutan  forms  a  bush  4  to 
6  feet  high,  with  large,  often  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  flowers  may  be 
either  single  or  double.  So  far  as  winter  weather  is  concerned,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  has  the  failing  of  commencing  to  grow  early, 
therefore  the  young  shoots  are  frequently  injured  by  frost  in  many 
gardens.  In  EngUsh  gardens  it  is,  however,  widely  used  as  a  pot 
plant  in  districts  where  it  may  not  be  grown  with  success  out  of  doors. 
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Of  late  years,  varieties  have  been  introduced  in  large  numbers  from 
Japan.  For  outdoor  cultivation  similar  soil  to  that  required  by  the 
herbaceous  kinds  is  qnit^  suitable.  Those  grown  in  pots  may  have 
the  base  of  the  compost  made  up  of  turfy  soil  with  a  Uttle  mortar 
rubble,  leaf  mould  and  sand  added.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  grafting  the  soft  young  shoots  upon  tubers  of  strong-growing 
herbaceous  kinds  in  spring.  The  work  must  be  done  under  glass. 
Subjected  to  a  little  forcing,  plants  may  be  got  into  flower  for  con* 
servatory  decoration  in  March.  After  danger  of  frost  is  over,  all 
the  plants  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors  in  full  sun.  Throughout  the 
growing  period,  a  fair  amount  of  water  will  be  necessary  with  a  little 
Uquid  manure  after  the  plants  are  well  established.  Good  varieties 
are :  Captain  Lambton,  rose ;  General  Baden-Powell,  red  ;  Grand 
Duke,  flesh ;  Henry  Irving,  maroon  crimson ;  James  Kelway,  rich 
rose ;  Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  blush  rose ;  Lord  Roberts,  white,  rose 
tinted ;   Snowflake,  white. 

PHUnc — ^There  are  four  chief  types  of  Phlox — ^Alpine,  early  summer 
blooming,  later  summer  blooming,  and  annual.  We  are  now  con- 
cerned with  the  summer  flowering  I%loxes  only.  Those  varieties  that 
bloom  in  August  and  September  are  most  valuable  to  the  gardener. 
They  thrive  best  in  a  rich  soil  and  a  cool  position ;  a  border  facing 
nortii-west  suits  them  admirably.  There  the  colours  remain  bright 
and  the  blooms  fresh.  The  plants  should  be  undisturbed  for  several 
years  ;  then  they  fonn  splendid  clumps  that  give  a  fine  flower  display 
when  many  summer  blooms  are  past.  In  poor,  lig^t  soil  and  a  hot 
position  Phloxes  are  not  seen  at  their  best.  A  covering  of  rotted 
manure,  or  a  mixture  of  two  parts  turfy  soil  and  one  part  manure  is 
of  great  advantage  if  applied  in  April  or  May.  Careful  stakini;  is 
necessary  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  neat.  The  usual  way  is  to  place 
three  or  four  stakes  around  the  clump  and  to  connect  them  with 
string.  If  the  staking  is  done  early,  neither  sticks  nor  string  is 
visible  when  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  Propagation  is  easily  effected 
by  dividing  the  clumps  either  in  October  or  March.  If  the  clump 
is  a  large  one,  select  the  outer  pieces,  and  reject  those  from  the  centre. 
Each  portion  of  the  clump  should  possess  four  or  five  shoots,  then  a 
display  of  blossom  is  assured  the  following  summer.  It  is  necessary 
to  plant  firmly  and  not  to  bury  the  roots  deeply.  Phlox  is  largely 
surface  rooting,  and  a  covering  of.  say.  3  inches  of  soil  above  the  upper- 
most roots  is  sufiElcient.  Water  very  freely  in  hot  weather.  Cut  off 
the  flowers  as  they  fade,  the  displaj  is  thereb"  prolonged  well  into 
autumn.  Cuttings  may  be  taken,  but  fine  clumps  are  not  formed 
so  quickly  by  this  means  as  by  division.  The  best  way  of  obtaining 
cuttings  is,  in  autumn,  to  pot  up  thv-tse  varieties  it  is  decided  to  increase. 
Keep  them  in  a  frame  or  cold  greeiibouse  throughout  the  winter  and 
in  February  place  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse  with  a  temperature 
of  about  6o*.  There  fresh  growths  will  soon  be  produced ;  when 
2  to  3  inches  long  they  are  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings  (rutting 
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below  a  joint  and  removing  two  or  three  of  the  lowest  leaves)  in  a 
propagating  frame  in  tae  warm  greenhouse.  The  cuttings  are  placed 
in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  and  quickly  form  roots.  They  are  sub- 
sequently re-potted  and  gradually  hardened  ofE  for  planting  out  in 
May.  Phloxes  are  readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  greenhouse 
in  March  or  in  early  autumn.  If  seed  is  sown  in  autumn  the  seedlings 
may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  tliroughout  the  winter.  If  from  spring- 
sown  seed  plant  the  seedlings  outdoors  in  May ;  most  of  ihem  wll 
produce  sufficient  flowers  in  late  summer  or  autumn  to  enable  one  to 
judge  if  they  are  of  any  value.  Those  that  are  worthless  should  be 
thrown  away.  When  one  grows  hardy  plants  from  seed,  a  nursery 
bed  or  reserve  border  is  a  necessity  ;  some  of  the  seedlings  are  certain 
fn  be  valueless,  and  only  those  that  commend  themselves  to  the 
gardener  should  be  "  grown  on "  for  planting  in  the  flower 
:  order. 

A  collection  of  up-to-date  varieties  should  comprise  the  following 
— ^they  are  all  showy,  handsome  sorts : — Flambeau,  orange  red  ;  Le 
Mahdi,  violet  blue ;  Freifraulein  G.  von  Lassburg,  white ;  Sylphide, 
white :  Rheingau,  white ;  Parthenon,  rose,  white  centre ;  Queen  of 
the  Flower  Beds,  rose,  carmine  centre ;  Eugdne  Danzanvilliers,  lilac 
blue,  white  centre ;  George  A.  Strohlein,  orange  red ;  Mrs.  OUvcr, 
salmon  rose ;  EUzabeth  Campbell,  light  salmon  ;  Burgomaster  Ritter, 
carmine  purple,  shading  to  salmon  at  edge ;  Wolfgang  von  Goethe, 
rose  red,  white  centre ;  Sinbad,  lilac  mauve ;  Gruppenkonigin, 
flesh  rose ;  Coquelicot,  vermilion ;  William  Robinson,  rose  pink, 
crimson  centre ;  Walter  Wright,  crimson  purple,  crimson  centre ; 
Paul  Bert,  violet  blue ;  Lady  Grisel,  lilac  grey  ;  Iris,  violet  blue ; 
Lord  Kelvin,  crimson ;   Femand  Cortez,  cerise  rose. 

The  early  sunmier  blooming  Phloxes  are  not  very  commonly  grown. 
They  cannot  be  considered  such  valuable  flowers  as  the  late  summer 
Phloxes,  although  very  attractive.  They  grow  about  2  feet  high  only, 
and  bloom  very  freely  in  June  and  July.  They  like  a  rich,  well  drained 
soil,  and  in  conunon  with  the  later  varieties,  appreciate  a  covering  of 
manure  about  the  roots  in  spring.  Mrs.  Cobham,  white  ;  Miss  Miller, 
rose ;  Lady  Musgrave,  lilac  and  white ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hornby,  white, 
purple  centi^: :  Fantasy,  pink  and  crimson;  and  Charles  Downie, 
rose  crimf  ?n,  are  good  varieties. 

PTRETHRUM  (ShotDy  Feverfew).— The  Pyrethnim,  or  Showy  Fever- 
few, is,  or  should  be,  everybody's  flower.  It  is  an  exce"ent  border 
plant  and  ideal  for  cutting.  June  sees  Pyrethnims  at  th  ir  best, 
but  if  the  old  flower  stems  are  cut  down  and  the  plants  given  liquid 
manure,  say,  mce  a  week,  quite  a  good  harvest  of  blossom  results 
in  late  summer.  No  town  garden  should  oe  without  Pyrethnim, 
for  the  unfavourable  conditions  that  obtain  there  do  not  adversely 
aflect  it.  It  thrives  best  in  a  well  drained  soil ;  in  heavy,  clayey  stuff 
the  roots  are  apt  to  perish  during  winter.  As  with  almost  every  other 
border  flower,  soil  well  dug  and  enriched  with  rotted  manure  is  essential 
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are  put^^^t  m  a  ^rve'S^S  tot' '^^r^.  ""to^'  '^^  *^- 
divide  the  clumps  in  Sentemh  r  «^„  .u      •  ■^°"»«""  ««y  »  to 

in  a  cold  frameTn>rghou"  tt;^SSf  "id  n.'T''  ^"^^'^^  *^«° 
I  have  found  it  best  to  nLt  P^^^?^  P^*"'^  °"*  »°  April. 
autumn.  Unless  ttev  S»  wS  «Slf^ J?  'P"°«  "'*^*''-  *»«^  *" 
^vill  occur.  P^e^^^n^^om"  .'SS^^m'*^''  :SS  T  ''J  '"T 
-el^eTnhrs;^-.^.-- -  ^^^^  ^/if^J 

iUr^  during  the  .rst  ^^^^.^'^^T^^^^i^:^:,^- 

Aiictthr^^:  s;i£t:i4r^e^roi^«'T'  ^'^^^^^  --' 

Elsie  Gertrude,  flesh  •  Hamlet   ^J'  «  ^  ^  \    ^*«°°'  cr^son  ; 

i  ink ;  Melton?c^n  'Perides  "uJ^'^T*'"  •'  .^"^^*  M«"°'«'' 
-faite ;  Virgo.'  white  Si^  pS^SeCje"  wK.'  ^^'^^'-Kh. 
tipped  with  white.  '   W"*»el™  Krumper.  rose. 

centre-a^^?  Ox-eye  S4t  ^^  hf  ^°"'"''  ^^**''  '^^^  y^"°-^ 
stems,  4  to^t  or  more  hS^'   t?„!„"°?°",  *^*  ^^^  P'^^^^d  on 

»oU.  soo^n  Wn'g^a SSsSSclJ^rTnc^ri^e" SLST^-^;'*^ 
the  clumps,  replantine  the  o„f*.rTi.^  increase  is  effected  by  dividmg 
This  is  a  g^  nSTforTh^  *  throwmg  away  the  inner  pieces 

border.      ^        ^      *  *°'  *^^  *°^  «*^*^«°'  ^°d  for  a  north  or  shady 

flowT^e'SInLrSerplSil^^^f  the  Rudbeclcias.  or  Cone- 
than  weeds.  All  have^lllow  flf  '  ^°"*  "®  "**'  '""'^l*  better 
purpurea  aid  bloom  T^  S  '^*'"  ''''"P*  Rudbeckia  (Echinacea) 

garden  plants  and  flourish    Wh  I'f^l     'J    ^^-  ^''^^  *"  8°od  «^d 

well  prepared  ToU.  S  fin^f^f'^S'con:^^^^^^^  "  ^"^°  *  ^*^  ^ 
Golden  Glow  with  donhl,.  fl^  x   .^°°«flowers  is  a  variety  caUed 

duced  on  5  to  6  f^t  Weh  st^r  A°*i!^^  ^"""^  '=°^°""°^'  ^'^'y  P™" 
and  with  ^l^ge  Sden^teulThK  ^°°^''*T  ^"^''^y  °*  '^^'''  height 
Herbstsom,e.V«^upo?SLei^'°'"'  '^"«"'*  *°^  September  i. 
and  scarcely  mat&or  ^h  ?«    ^  c  ^^^^  ^^"*^^'^  '"^  September. 

s.p?eLb.,: ATS  b,is^  ra^s-s^'^^  "*•  *"«»'  -^ 
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CHAPTER   VI 

A  FURTHER  SELECTION  OF  HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS 

All  the  plants  mentioned  in  this  list  are  hardy  and  bloom 
year  after  year,  if  planted  in  well  dug  soil  enriched  with 
manure.  The  best  time  to  plant  (unless  otherwise  stated) 
is  in  late  October  and  throughout  November.  However,  in 
mild  weather  and  when  the  ground  is  fairly  dry,  planting 
is  often  carried  out  during  the  winter.  Usually  it  is  best, 
if  planting  is  not  completed  by  early  December,  to  relinquish 
the  work  until  February  or  March.  But  much  depends  on 
the  soil.  If  this  is  light  and  dry,  winter  planting  is  often 
satisfactory,  but  if  the  land  is  heavy,  cold  and  wet,  planting 
should  be  done  only  in  autumn  and  early  spring. 

ACANTHUS  MOLUS  (Bear's  Breech).— The  Acanthus,  or  Bear's 
Breech,  has  the  double  merit  of  possessing  handsome  leaves  and  stately 
though  not  showy  flower  spikes.  The  former  are  large  and  deeply  cut. 
the  latter  rise  to  a  height  of  about  2  feet,  and  are  of  white  and  purple 
colouring.  This  is  scarcely  a  plant  for  the  mixed  border  unless  placed 
not  far  irom  the  front,  where  its  attractive  leafage  will  run  no  risk  of 
being  smothered.  It  is  rather  a  plant  to  fiU  a  lawn  bed  with,  and 
should  be  put  out  in  well  dug  soU  that  is  fairly  light.  Flower  spikes 
appear  in  July. 

ACHILLEA  {Mil/oil).— The  most  generaUy  useful  of  the  Milfoils 
is  Achillea  Ptarmica,  The  Pearl.  It  grows  ^bout  2  to  2J  feet  high, 
and  in  July  freely  bears  its  smaU.  double,  white  flowers  that  are 
attractive  in  the  border  and  admirable  for  cutting  for  vase  decoration. 
Any  ordinary  border  soU  is  suitable  ;  even  in  light  soil  or  in  a  moderately- 
shady  border  the  Achillea  is  at  home.  It  is  easily  increased  by  dividing 
the  clumps  in  October.  The  rose-coloured  Milfoil  (Achillea  rosea), 
about  the  same  height  as  the  white,  is  also  well  worth  growing.  This, 
too.  thrives  without  any  special  care  in  the  flower  border.  AchUlea 
Eupatorinm  is  a  more  vigorous  plant  than  either  of  those  named. 
It  grows  3  feet  or  more  high,  and  is  altogether  a  coarser  kind.  The 
blooms,  which  are  yellow,  are  produced  in  flat  bunches,  and  they 
have  the  merit  of  lasting  from  July  until  September.  The  yellow 
colouring  is  rather  dull,  and  it  cannot  be  termed  a  showy  plant,  but 
its  easy  cultivation,  its  prominent  and  very  lasting  flower  heads,  render 
it  worthy  of  notice. 
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ni^^^^f^  ^^'~'^"  ^y>-P^  ««»atenr,  grow  the  Peruv«w 
IJly.  As  of  course  one  cannot  grow  everything,  this  is  oerhaM^ 
that  may  conveniently  be  left  on?  »„♦  iJ^^^*  .  pernaps  one 
mendations     It  floww.  in  Tni^     •-^.  ^**  °»  »<*  ^J»t  •«  its  recom- 

in  a  Shady  borfer.'^Te  Tcl^X  a^^'to'i^^'^  "^  *^^t 
drained,  warm  border  facing  sonJj'^b^ftTZa^ ^  tlVn'"''^ 
on  a  border  facing  east  in  Glouceste«hL  ^  »een  them  thnvmg 
and  need  a  «,U  tlSugh  w4h  SI  S^^'i^^  V"^"""' 
^J^'.^r'r'^  0-ring  winter.  BuT^y'^iS^''^,^'^^^ 
made  suitable  for  them  by  digginir  in  some  iLt  ^T^a  ^^^ 
root,  should  be  planted  in  OctTr  «  or^^^h^i^l"^  '^^-  ^' 

against  by  watenng  when   necessary.    Perhana  onL  «f  \k!  *^"*"'° 
lir?  ^"^  °°'™»  *"  ">«  P'^^  o«  and  «>  .eed  forms     jSj 

parrf»n    orvii        J  *yP*-    ^«y  tJi"^  in  ordinary  weU  dnir 

SSe?   ^'th!!"^   *"  ''"'*^"«  '°'  P'^'^ti^g  near  tiTS^nrof  tSf 

in  some  w^S  n^?^U  "l^,"^"'*  '^^^'^  perplexed  you  when 

to  discov^whence  ??  cLe^,'*'*'  ^f  *^"  '^  *°**  y°"  ^''^  «°»W« 
to  hide  in  thr^iL„r^^-    "  "  a  charming  little  -lant  that  loves 

form  a  dLty  ^Soft^^/^-^'^'^c^^'^*"  '^^  "^'^  K^*^"*  '^^^ 

sowni^^^Ji^^     ^u*^"""*  ''^*°'''>'  »  '^a^y  annual.    Seed  ii 
pCSr^^X'^^rr^^^f-- -  to  bloom.    AS  a  carpet 

neeJ'S'Jo  ^J^t'tH;-'^'  °J1?>'  ^^°^«»  «»*'  garden  lover. 
^ouDie  to  grow  is  the  giant  kiud.  Asphodelns  nunosus.    ITiis 
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ia  an  at  ^active  plant,  with  slender,  almost  grass-like  stems  and  white 
Uossoms  that  open  in  May.  It  grows  about  4  feet  hig^.  prefers  a 
moist  soil,  and  ia  happy  in  a  shady  border. 

ASTSARTIA. — ^This  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  border  plants  that 
have  no  popular  name,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  is  little  seen  outside 
the  gardens  of  "  those  viho  know."  It  is  by  no  means  a  showy  plant, 
yet  it  has  conspicuous  merits,  not  least  of  which  is  its  willingness 
to  thrive  in  a  shady  borW.  The  most  generally  useful  sort  is 
Astrantia  major.  This  gro.<s  about  3  feet  high,  possesses  attractive 
foliage,  and  in  July  sends  up  bloom  spikes  that  are  crowned  with  dry 
looking,  pink-brown  flowers.  Ii  is  not  a  plant  that  I  would  recom- 
mend for  the  "best"  border,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Any  ordinarily  well  tilled  soil  suits,  so  no  special  preparations  need 
be  made  on  its  account. 

BOOCORIA  (Plume  Poppy). — ^The  Plume  Poppy  is  a  particularly 
hand<"  rae  border  plant,  handsome  in  its  large,  elegant  leaves,  which 
are  01  sea-gr>en  colouring  above  and  grey  beneath ;  handsome,  too, 
in  its  plumes  of  small,  cream-coloured  blossoms  that  tower  4  to  5 
feet  high  or  more  above  the  foliage.  Add  to  these  recommendations 
the  fact  that  it  blooms  in  August,  a  month  that  is  not  distinguished 
by  the  opening  of  many  fresh  floweis,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  here  is 
a  plant  of  no  ordinary  value.  It  is  to  be  classed  among  the  aristocrats 
of  the  flower  garden,  since  elegance  of  form  is  its  striking  characteristic. 
It  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  lawn  bed  ;  planted  in  the  mixed  border  much 
of  its  beauty  is  lost.  It  thrives  best  in  a  fairly  light,  well  drained 
soil,  but  the  ordinary  border  soil,  if  not  sodden  in  winter,  has  no 
terroi .  for  it.  An  increased  stock  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
plants  in  October  ;  this  is  also  the  best  month  to  plant.  A  new  form 
is  now  catalogued  b/  nurserymen  called  Giraldi  purpurea,  with  silvery 
grey  leafage  and  wliite  flowers,  followed  by  crimson-brown  seed  pods. 

CAMPAMULA  (Bell flower). — 1  have  described  the  Peach-leaved 
Bellflower  aud  Canterbury  Bell  separately,  as  these  are  two  of  the 
most  useful  sorts  of  Campanula  the  amateur  can  grow,  but  there 
are  many  others  that  have  claims  to  distinction.  A  bold,  handsome 
plant,  growing  some  4  to  5  feet  high,  ia  Campanula  latifoUa.  There 
is  also  a  white  variety,  latifolia  alba.  These  are  admirable  plants 
for  a  shady  border,  and  grow  with  a  minimum  of  care  on  the  culti- 
vator's part.  A  variety  called  macrantha,  with  purple  blooms,  is  also 
to  be  strongly  recommended.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant,  reaching  a  height 
of  4  to  5  feet,  and  flowering  freely.  A  new  Campanula  called  Feigusoni 
is  well  spoken  of  as  a  plant  for  the  front  of  the  border.  It  has  pretty 
blue  flowers  on  slender  stems.  The  clustered  Bellflower  (glomerata), 
growing  from  18  to  24  inches  high,  bearing  clusters  of  purple  blossom 
at  the  top  cf  its  growth,  is  a  showy  plant,  of  which  there  are  several 
forms  now  grown  in  gardens — alba,  acaulis,  with  quite  short  stems 
and  a  fine  tuft  of  blue  purple  flowers ;  davuric  a  sturdy  plant  with 
showy    purple    bloom.     The    Nettle-leaved    Bellflower    (Campanula 
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TracheUnm)  blue,  and  its  variety,  alba,  white,  are  sturdy  Bellflowers 
almost  ^  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  the  SSSt S 
panjUa  Rapunculus).  Neither  is  quite  choice  enough  1^^^  i^^ 
^  •  ^°''^^  '"  **••'  """K**"  parts  of  the  garden  they  are  well 
surted.    The   stately   Chimney    BelWower   (Cam^^nula   p4SwI^fs 

thickly  about  It  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  This  and  its  white 
Zd  L^  counterpart  of  the  blue  except  in  coC.  are  two  j^rtcuTaiy 

6^o^Z  Sr„  f  "^tJ;"'  i"°?  '°'^'^°'^y  «"^°  '°'  henhouse 
?o?  SelatSrn  ^"l«i;,'J«P'«'y5  y«t  they  are  scarcely  excelled 
„of  ^L  1  P'P*^*;  ^^'^y  ''^^'^'  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  true  perennials;  the  finest  flowers  are  obtainsd  when  fresh 
seed  «  sown  each  July,  to  produce  flowering  plants  ^e  lext  Zr 
^:7nZ^^"ZZT  ^r*^*"!  ^-rf-g^-ng  <^panulas,"Sft  S 
«f  +h^  t  ;  '.  ?v.  °\^^  ^°*=^  ^"'**"  *han  the  flower  border.  One 
of  tiie  best  of  them,  the  Carpathian  Harebell  (Campanula  carpatica) 
«.  however,  a  splendid  plant  for  the  border  edge  when  th^border 
flanks  a  paved  or  gravel  path.  It  quickly  develops  into  a  iLe  tuft  that 
tespasses  beyond  the  border,  and  so  is  liable  to  disfigure  ^rlss  verge 

JJwerTrth^?a^'"*"^°^r"^  ^  ^"^  '^^^  «*  t^-  ^^/bIu: 

TZ  .f  Campanulas  I  have  named  are  easily  raised  from 

seed  sown  .n  May  or  June  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  coveid  w  th   S 
?or  t£^fi    /°  '''"  '^*^*'-     "  '^  ^^*  *°  «^o^  the  little  plante  in  poS 
^d   pint  ou?T:V,f"P  *''^".'°  *  ^°'^  '^'^^  ^"""S  the  win^^^^r 
midaKd  R.r^      f    """^  'P""«-    ^"  ^''c^Pt  Campanulas  pyra^ 

bTdtd!;:  tS^tSn  ocTobr  ^^^"'^^^^'  ^'^'^  -^^^  ^^  ^"--«^ 

in  Jif"^Y"^?*  (F«/.««n).-Those   who  have  spent  their  holidavs 
m  the  Isle  of  Wigl.t  must  often  have  admired  th^  beauty  of  S 

mar^elki  aL'^at  th'r.        '■°'':"''  *''°''°™-     ^''^^  """^^  surely  have 

come  to  the  pomt,  this  is  Centranthus  ruber,  or  red  vSerian  t\'/J^ 
now  whether  you  would  care  for  it  in  the  flower  border      It  tLto 

SmanSunon'vn  .*°  '"t """  '*^^"'  ^"'^  "  ^^-''^  ""akes^  Sg 
re^^rdpH   T  r  f  *""^'  **•'"  "  a  consideration  not  lightly  to  be  dis- 

t  rflt'e^s'lt^Sir besV°r'T  '"  ''r •  J"'^'  ^"'^  ^"«"^  ^^«^^^ 
of  beinT  UD  to  h1.  L  ^^  ^°"''*'  ^'**y'  alive  to  the  necessity 
(alba)    !nd^^  with  varieties,  now  offers  a  white  Centranthus 

lut^IaJ  LTe  florist'"'  ",  ?r"'^'  "  ^^^'"S  scarlet  blioms 
sometimes  it  fa  scarTolv  kT''\L  '*  "  '""^^  "^"'^  t'^an  a  red.  and 
not  lendftself  ve,?ri^il  f  h'  *''*°  *  P'"''-  ^^"  Centranthus  does 
easUy?ised  f  J^T/h  ^  *°  '^»r'"°"  ^  *  "^^ans  of  increase,  but  it  is 
«uy  raised  from  seed  sown  m  May  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  out  of  doors 
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OnTAUBIA  {Knapweed). — ^The  two  most  familiar  Centaureaa  are 
the  lovely  blue  Cornflower  (Centaurea  Cjranus)  and  the  Sweet  Sultan 
(Centaurea  fragrans),  but  these  are  annuals  only,  and  are  referred  to 
elsewhere.  There  are  one  or  two  good  perennials  among  the  Cen- 
taureas,  although  they  are  not  attractive  enough  to  appeal  to  all  flower 
lovers.  Quite  one  of  the  best  is  Centaurea  ruthenica,  growing  4  feet 
high,  witii  pretty,  deeply  cut  foliage  and  pale  }rellow  blossoms.  Cen- 
taurea glastifoJia  and  the  giant  golden  Knapweed  (macrocephala)  are 
others  worth  mention.  Both  have  golden  yellow  flowers,  but  while 
the  former  grows  only  3  to  4  feet  high,  the  latter,  as  befits  one  so  named, 
is  a  very  vigorous,  large-leaved  plant,  quite  5  feet  tall,  and  is  suitable 
for  the  back  of  the  flower  border,  or  some  rough  part  of  the  garden. 
The  Centaureas  bloom  in  July ;  they  are  increased  by  dividing  the 
clumps  in  early  autumn. 

ClUtOMB. — Here  is  a  disappointing  flower.  I  only  mention  it  so 
that  the  reader  may  not  trouble  to  grow  it.  It  is  hardy  and  perennial, 
which  may,  perhaps,  seem  in  its  favour,  but  so  are  those  broad-leaved 
Plantains  that  disfigure  the  lawn  ;  very  perennial  and  very  hardy,  are 
they  not  ?  We  need  other  qualities  tiian  these  in  our  border  flowers. 
The  Chelone  grows  about  2^  feet  high,  has  handsome  dark  leaves 
that  are,  I  admit,  all  the  catalogue  claims  for  them  ;  but  the  flowers, 
they  are  altogether  too  disappointing.  When,  in  July,  the  pink  buds 
show,  the  grower  is  naturally  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  but,  alas  I 
when  he  thinks  they  are  about  half  grown,  lo,  it  is  all  over,  and  the 
buds  are  blossoms,  and  dirty  pink  blossoms  at  that  I  No,  I  will  not 
say  hoT  it  is  to  be  increased  nor  when  it  should  be  planted.  The 
catalogues  say  that  Chelone  glabra  is  finer  than  Lyoni,  which  is  the 
one  I  have.    Alas !   I  have  not  sufficient  faith  in  Chelone  to  test  it. 

CIMICIITJOA  (Snakeroot). — It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty 
plant  as  this  should  be  known  by  the  ugly  popular  name  of  Bugbane 
or  Snakeroot.  There  are  three  chief  kinds,  and  all  are  tall-growing, 
graceful  plants,  with  white  or  creamy  white  flowers  in  late  summer 
or  early  autumn.  Ordinary  border  soil  suits  them  well,  and  they  are 
useful  for  the  shady  border.  They  are  especially  valuable  in  that 
they  do  not  begin  to  bloom  until  many  of  the  other  border  flowers 
have  passed  their  best.  Racemosa,  the  Black  Snake  Root,  growing 
some  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  bearing  tall  spires  of  white  blossom,  is  par- 
ticularly handsome.  It  is  at  its  best  in  August  and  September. 
Cordifolia  is  less  vigorous  but  equally  graceful.  Simplex  is  one  of 
more  recent  introduction  and  to  be  recommended  equally  with  the 
other  two. 

CORIOPUS  f(Tichseed).—C.  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  plants  last  in  bloom  fo-  many  weeks.  It  is, 
however,  a  doubtful  perennial,  and  a  supply  ought  really  to  be  raised 
each  spring  from  seed  to  blossom  the  following  year,  ft  grows  3  or 
4  feet  high.  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  growing  3  feet  tall,  and  C.  auriculata, 
reaching  a  height  only  of  2  feet,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  true  peren- 
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«^very  .howy  plants,  and  reference  is  made  to  ^m^t^S 

Srour^v^^^s^'i  have  never  made  much  progress  in  "popular 
lavour.  Why,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  but  there  it  is  L^f  ™I 
then  urge  all  those  who  wish  to  have  a  reaUy  sSung  ^d  ^t  t^^ 

Tnlv  ^«.  '        ^  "pecmien.  with  large,  handsome  leaves,  and  in 

m  ^e^ly  autumn.    It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 

i,  oSl"^!?!?  ^^"^"''^'^  Baney-There  are  7  oronicums.  but  there 
bu?^^e  l^L^^ToTv'eT.^  •*  is  important  to  grow,  not  the  Wr 
title  fa  to  rlti  .>  H  ^  ^^  °°*'  Doronicum  its  common  or  everj-day 
title  IS  to  call  It  Harpur  Crewe,  for  this  is  the  variety  that  exceN  fh. 

a^Vrn'Terr^^r^rg^t^^rty  {1?°"°?"  ^^^r*"" 

are  most  useful      HarJ^^,^  '        "®  '""^  **°™«  decoration  they 

thrives  wherever  i^^Vl^T^T'^'  *°  'jr  "°  P'«*««nces.  for  it 

as  this  obLnlhfJ  fh.    ^?^    °  *  '^**^y  ^•^'^'•-     With  such  a  plant 

you^^rrrnLtTof'^^bs^TIst^rbrl^  ''^'"  " 

divide  the  plants  as  soon  «T'-    w,  *  ^***  P^*"  *°  **''«  "P  and 

increase  the  stSck  forTh^n  .»,      k  "°°'"''  *'°  °^'''   '^  '*  "  ^«hed  to 

the  bl^ominri^on*^'!, !^"^  ^r*""  t^^^^^ghiy  established  before 

divided  and';eVa'^:^^^u"tumT'  '^^^     '^''^  "^^'  '»°--^'  »- 

imaSriT'»o'"*SL-™'i.°"''  °*  ^^-^  -J"^*-*  «<>--« 
has  Vev„eei^?„H^*J?  ,    f  •'^"'J^i^K    else    in    the    border.     It 

moun^br~und^*?„^'^tf'/°'*  '^  J""«  '^'J  J"»y  this  i^sur. 
«seful7un\^or;^:'gf^i„^'«tto'';^  °'  ^'"*-    ''  "  '^ 

Having  said  .0  ^^^'l^^'^^:^^^^^,^^^ 
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about  its  cultivation.  October  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  Echinops 
ruthenicus,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  Ritro,  not  quite  so  tall,  are 
the  two  best. 

EPILOBIUll  {Willow  Herb).— Those  who  know  the  rivers  of  their 
own  country  must  often  have  noticed,  on  the  banks,  clumps  of  the 
giant  Willow  Herb,  topped  by  its  beautiful,  deep  rose  coloured  flowers. 
It  is  perhaps  not  choice  enough  for  the  flower  border,  but  it  is  admirable 
for  planting  in  damp  pUces  in  the  wild  garden,  or  by  the  stream-side, 
for  its  home  is  by  the  water,  and  it  naturally  loves  a  moist  soil.  The 
Willow  Herb  is  a  lovely  plant,  especially  when  massed  in  large  groups. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  elaborate  directions  as  to  its  cultivation,  or 
even  directions  at  all,  for  it  "  grows  of  itself."  It  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  clumps  in  autumn,  if  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  it  increases 
quite  rapidly  enough  without  the  gardener's  attention.  There  is  a 
beautiful  white  variety  (angustifolium  album).  I  recently  saw  this 
flowering  on  the  bank  of  a  pool  in  Messrs.  Wallace's  nursery,  at  Col- 
chester, and  it  struck  me  us  being  very  beautiful,  and  well  worth 
planting  with  the  ordinary  rose-crimson  angustifoUum. 

ERTMGIDM  {Sea  Holly). — ^Readers  of  these  pages  who  take  delight 
in  searching  for  wild  flowers  may,  when  their  peregrinations  led  them 
towards  the  seaside,  have  found  the  Sea  Holly  that  grows  freely  in 
sandy  wastes  in  some  districts.  I  used  to  find  it  abundantly  on  the 
Sussex  shore  r.ot  far  from  Bognor.  Even  in  a  wild  state  its  glistening, 
bluish  stems  avd  kaves,  and  quaint,  prickly  flower  heads  impress  one  ; 
it  alwaj^  looks  such  a  cle-  plant,  as  though  it  were  carefully  syringed 
every  day,  and  one  can  only  marvel  how  it  manages  to  exist,  let  alone 
develop,  in  the  sand  and  shingle  that  serve  its  roots  for  a  home.  The 
Sea  Hollies  recommended  for  the  flower  border  are  an  admirable  race 
of  plants.  They  have  more  vigour  than  the  wild  sorts,  and  the  glisten- 
ing blue  of  the  leaves  and  stems  that  is  their  characteristic  is  even 
more  pronounced.  As  one  might  expect,  they  dislike  a  cold,  heavy 
soil ;  one  that  is  well  drained,  that  is  not  made  sodden  by  the  winter 
rains,  is  where  they  grow  best.  Two  sorts  that  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest — not  necessarily  in  actual  stature,  but  in  point  of 
merit — are  the  Amethjrst  Sea  Holly  (amethystinum)  and  Oliver's 
Sea  Holly  (oliverianum).  The  latter  is  the  bolder  plant,  growing 
3  feet,  while  the  former  is  only  about  2  feet  high.  The  wonderful 
blue  colouring  of  the  whole  plants  is  of  great  charm,  and  marks  them 
out  as  distinctive.  They  are  of  great  value  as  affording  soft  colour 
tones  in  the  flower  border  full  of  brilliant  blooms.  The  Sea  Hollies 
should  be  planted  in  early  autumn,  and  the  best  way  to  propagate 
them  is  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  either  in  spring  or  autumn. 
The  spring-raised  plants  should  pass  the  first  winter  in  a  cold  frame. 
Autumn-sown  seeds,  too,  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  throughout  the 
winter. 

FERULA  {Giant  Fennel) — I  wish  I  were  able  to  show  an  illustration 
of  each  of  the  plants  I  describe,  for  a  photograph  tells  at  once  what 
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Stte  r*!!?/?^  *°  •l^^^'y-  However.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  picture 
?  *f\<^'^*5f"«l.  a°d  this,  I  think,  show,  what  a  remarklbl?  pS 
It  IS  and  yet  how  little  grown.  The  Giant  Fennel  is  a  noWe  olt^t 
for  the  garden,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  when  grown  alone,  tiy  S  a  Uwn 

^'^IS"  '''«*°.  ^"^^^^  "  °°«  °*  *h«  ch.^attractio^^':Se  Plant 
UJustratedjs  growing  in  a  garden  in  Lancashire,  so  it  may  reSdUv 
be  imagined  how  hardy  it  is.  The  tallest  and  the  finest  sort  is^?£ 
Jngitana.  which  throws  up  a  giant.  much-branchSlowelg  ^^ 
8  to   ^c  feet  above  the  fem-hke  leaves.    The  blossoms  toemselv« 

commums.  also  a  giant  grower,  has  the  additional  merit  S  autumn 
touted  leaves  m  due  season.  If  the  Giant  Fennel  is  to  attJn  such 
proportions  as  are  characteristic  of  the  plant  at  its  best  it  n!^^*  k 
left  undisturbed  for  some  yeax..  It  stS\^lrl^tl::i^\^^Yy 
dug  sod  when  first  planted,  and  early  autumn  is  the  iTt  time  for  to^.s 
Raismg  iMrom  seed  is  a  slow  business,  for  the  seedling  do  no  W^m 
for  several  yea,^.  and  dividing  the  roots  is  not  very  r^tist^^t  Th^ 
best  way   then,  is  to  buy  a  few  plants.     TTie  GUnt  F;n^e?^"  not  a 

S  mostglrdr ^^  *°  ^"^  ^^^  °"-'  '-  *  ^-  «o  a  -;%  way* 

»t  j!!'^.™'**';:^^™  *"*  ^"'^^  ™°^*  beautiful  hardy  Fuchsias  hardv 
Serrf;.V°  ^'  !!''P*  °°^  °^'"*°^  *"d  °°rtJ»e™  counties. "^dTven 

then^u^to  t?!^'  ^^'^.'T  f '^'y  *°  P^  ^^^  ^'^t^^  unharmed  E^n 
I^r  ^  ^  ^'"''^  ^y  '"^*'  *^  *^*y  ""^y  be  i°  cold  gardens  ttev 
vail  grow  again  vigorously  in  spring,  if  the  roots  are  pfotS^tS  Z 
the  flowers  are  prod.  :ed  by  tJie  new  shoots,  all  is  well  and  the  ha«,^ 

lawn  hJ,  VK^"^''^  *°**  September,  and  tiiere  they  are  gro^  in 
lawn  beds,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  wav  to  i»a  thiJT    i 

^.^  such « a,e  £  cL.  o,  ^orz^%z.T^,  FucSr 

ZttZt^''  l'»''^R^«artoni.  with  blossoms  of  siiiihir  col^r  S  of 
FuchsS  wmt'o  'rP".«  ^**''*-  '^'  ^^'^^^^  t°  which  the  h^y 
in  wh  c'J  Siy^e  ptS'  'rf'^  "P°°  ^^'^  *="'"^*''  °*  t^«  d-trict 
feet  high.     ^         P  *"*•''*•     ^^^y  '"^y  ^°w  f'^^m  3  to  6  or  even  8 
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OAUOA  {Goafs  i^iM).— Some  readers  may  possibly  know  this 
pL»nt  under  the  name  of  French  Lilac,  and  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  the  pretty  little  bunches  of  lilac-coloured  blossom  may  per- 
haps be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  Lilac.  It  belongs  to  the  Pea 
famUy.  and  the  flowers,  which  are  like  tiny  Sweet  Peas,  are  clustered 
in  bunches  that  smother  the  plants  in  the  month  of  June.  This  is 
an  untidy  plant  when  its  blossoms  :.re  over,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for  the  mixed  border,  but  while  it  lasts  in  bloom, 
which  it  does  for  several  weeks,  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  for  showiness 
and  free  flowering.  There  are  three  sorts  usually  grown— officinaUs, 
with  lilac  flowers;  alba,  white;  and  Hartlandi,  the  best  of  all. 
a  vigorous.  fT',e-flowcnng  variety,  with  lilac  and  white  blossoms. 
A  new  variety  is  now  catalogued,  called  Duchess  of  Bedford ;  it  is 
described  as  "  a  great  beauty,  with  laveader-blue  and  white  flowers." 
Any  ordinary  soU  will  grow  the  Goat's  Rue,  but  it  is  well  not  to  plant 
m  too  shady  a  spot,  or  there  will  be  straggling  growth  and  unsatis- 
factory blossom.  The  plants  grow  about  3  feet  high,  and  may  be 
planted  any  time  from  October  to  March,  although  earlv  autumn  is 
by  far  the  best.  They  are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  clumps  in 
autumn. 

OniTIAMA  {Gentian). — There  are  many  Gentians  in  cultivation,  but 
I  shaU  only  reconmiend  a  few  for  the  flower  border.  Others  are 
described  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  rock  plants.  The  loveUest  of 
aU  IS  the  GentianeUa,  though,  being  dwarf  growing,  it  is  only 
suitable  for  an  edging.  The  plant  is  quite  smaU.  the  leaves  scarcely 
above  the  soU,  yet  it  bears  large  tube-shaped  blooms  of  the  most 
intense  blue.  Some  gardeners  have  no  success  with  it,  and  it  does 
indeed  seem  a  plant  of  moods.  I  have  seen  it  freely  used  as  an  edging 
plant,  and  thriving  without  any  especial  care.  In  other  gardens, 
where  perhaps  moie  care  is  taken,  it  wiU  scarcely  live,  let  alone  flourish. 
Its  chief  needs  seem  to  be  a  fair  depth  of  good,  loamy  soil,  one  that 
keeps  moist  without  getting  sodden.  Its  exquisite  flowers  open  in 
June.  It  is  readUy  increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  this  is  best 
earned  out  as  soon  as  the  blooms  are  over.  In  light,  dry  soil  this 
beautiful  plant  has  no  chance  at  all.  It  is  well  worth  while  going  to 
some  trouble  with  it,  for  a  broad  margin  of  GentianeUa  in  full  bloom 
IS  a  glorious  sight.  Gentiana  asclepiadea  is  easUy  grown,  and,  like 
otiier  Gentians,  it  thrives  best  in  deep,  moist  soil  in  a  half  shady  spot. 
The  long  tube-shaped  flowers,  which  come  in  late  summer,  are  blue 
with  a  purple  tinge,  and  are  produced  in  the  leaf  axils  of  the  2  to  3  feet 
high  stems.  Andrewsi,  growing  about  2  feet  high  and  having  blossoms 
of  simUar  colouring,  is  another  Gentian  that  presents  no  difiiculty  to 
the  cultivator  if  planted  in  eariy  autumn  or  spring  in   good,  loamy 

6E0M  (^ti«w).— The  several  sorts  of  Avens  that  are  worth  growing 
are  dwnty  plants,  but  though  dainty  in  appearance,  are  not  fastidious 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cultivator.    From  a  tuft  of  strong  leaves 
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they  produce  3  feet  high  flowerinff  af^n.  ♦••  *    • 
berry-like  blossoms  of  rich  S  fl^  ^'  ^"^  '"'""'"«  Straw- 
fine  varieties  have  been  intSu^^?'    ^""°«^  "«=*"'  ^^  "any 
do  without  Geum.    UndonbS?^.?K     ?  **^*°  *=*°  ""'^  afford  to 
(coccineum,  plenum.  ^^l^f^'s^^l^Lf^^  9«"«  chiloense 
smgle-flowered  sort,  too,  is  MexceS  «iar1?""*  blossoms ;  the 
orange  yellow  flowera  aid  f^  a  snUnH^^l^  ?*""  Heldreichi  has 
splendens  is  a  still  finer  ^t^Si  Ce  fl.    *  °',"°'°"-     H«^Wreichi 
than  Heldreichi.    Geum  StTm  a^SeiTr  ?.  "'^''  ~'°"  *^« 
IS  also  well  worth  growinTit  h^'otl     ^„  *  '^o*'"*  (coccineum). 
grow  well  in  ordinf^^'e;*,^^"  °?f f  ^"""'^  «°'^"-    The  Geums 
from  early  until  S  s^eT^tJ''^^'^'^  7^^  '''«'^'''  often 
inexperienced  amateur,  for  they  rive'Lo^!^,?*^^  P^*»  '°'  the 
blossom.    It  is  a  simple  matter  to  in  *°**  P™^^«  a  lot  of 

the  roots  in  October.  L  ^^Zl  to  Xt  rd'  ^ ^  ''^  ''^^'''-S 

in  September  and  ^tobJ  i^^'^J'"',,  "°^''*  P'^*'  ^^<^^  «  so  fine 
it  Gynerium.  a  4me  St  is  ^^T^^^  T"  '^°°^°-    '  ^ave  called 
as  botanists  are  ^cer^  <Se  GvL^T  '^'^'^'^'y  <=orrect.     So  far 
the  plant  rather  than  ^  ^e'^TtTow  °T  '^^^"*'  ^"*  '*  '« 
approached  for  elegant  leafa^tho„„h     u  .  ""^^^^^  "«•      I*  «  "n- 
and  how  they  cut  if  onelf  nSt  Kft?**.^  '^^'^  *^«  ^'''^^  have, 
flowering.    Rough  ^dsmZMZZ^^"^  ^^T  '^  ^"'^  ^"^"1 
else.    If  we  would  preserve  its  att«Sn^°7  '^"''^^  *^*°  »°ythi°g 
as  possible,  a  sheltered  spot  3iJuw27h<!!!    /  *"  '***  '°  *h«  ^»t»"°n 
.s  no  difficulty  about  esSliS  it  if  n^L?'  '*"  5^*^^-     ^''^^^ 
sou  and  left  alone.    It  is  as  iSrJanI  ?iT.       '^  ^''^"^  ^eU  dug 
plant  it  well.    A  mulch  of  rottS^^  T*  '*  ""disturbed  as  to 

beneath  the  surface  ^i^'il^of^TS'^f,?  ^^P"^  -<^  '"'''ed 
growth  will  be  more  vigorous  and  rA.?^  ^^'^  ^*"P*«  Grass.  Its 
attention.  The  best  to^trpW  2e  "^^^^  ^  ^''^  ^"^^^  '°r  this 
or  early  April.  Increasels  r<S  ^eJ^t/u''^^'  *°^  '^^e  March 
as  ooon  as  the  flowers  are  overTr  in  !nH  k^  '''^'*^'°^  "»«  '^I'^PS 
will  not  develop  into  good  Sc^^ns  C^'  *'"*  ,**>«  '«^"lting  plante 
argentum  is  the  common  PamJ^™^  S«, T"^,  y'^-  ^y^^^um 
on  stems  6  to  10  feet  high  but^hJ;^^  **""  ^"^^^^  white  plumes 

rose-coloured  plumes.    ^  ^'"^  "  °°^  *=^«1  i"batum  whi°h  hS 

perennial  that  is  quite  a  h*.«n^!.       ,         ^^'^^Y.     strong  -  growing 
Whole,  of  somewha?;:Sp"an?Jo^\P'»°f:     Heleniums  afe,  ^n  tSf 
and  at  their  best  in  July  and  A^U  T'?*  "^'^^  '°  ^*te  summer, 
have  seen  is  Helenium  pum^um  S^  ^"'*%*^^  *°^^t  of  all  that  I 
and  I  cannot  speak  too^S^hly "f  S^,^"-""-     '  ^^^  ''  *"  ""y  garden 
Alters,  that  open  in  ]uly^  Tl^^nT^r     I  ^^°''°''^-  "^e  golden 
blooms  freely,     it  is 'to  be  reconfme„d!^        ^*'°"*  '*  ^''^  high,  and 
yellow  hardy   flowers   in   cuSvTSn      r  f  °1l  °*  *^'  ^''  golden 
announces  it  as  one  of  the  bestTwe^Je  hJ       *^^*   ^""   ""r^cryman 

twelve  hardy  perennials.     This  seems 
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hij^  praise  when  one  considers  how  many  hundreds  of  plants  come 
within  the  definition  of  hardy  perennials,  but  I  beUeve  it  is  justified. 
My  flower  border  in  July  would  be  very  much  poorer,  failing  its  presence. 
The  other  Sneezewort  that  is  most  generally  useful  is  autumnale, 
growing  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  blooming  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  a  fine  plant  for  placing  at  the  back  of  the  flower  border  ;  so.  too, 
b  its  variety  striatum. 

HBSnBIS  (Rocket).— This  is  a  fine  old  garden  plant  that,  whether 
for  good  reasons  or  not,  has  fallen  from  popular  favour  ;  it  is  no  longer 
commonly  grown.  If  real  success  is  to  reward  the  cultivator,  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  more  than 
three  years.  It  is  commonly  advised  that  they  should  be  renewed 
from  cuttings ;  indeed,  these  root  readily  enough  in  a  closed  frame 
in  spring,  or  even  in  the  open  border  if  taken  from  the  new  shoots 
as  they  start  to  grow,  but  the  plants  are  also  easily  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  early  autumn.  The  Rockets  need  good  soil 
that  has  been  well  prepared  by  digging  and  manuring.  The  finest 
of  all  is  the  double  white  form,  although  the  most  vigorous  is  the 
original  Ulac-pink  variety  with  single  flowers.  The  Sweet  Rockets, 
charming  as  they  are,  are  only  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  are 
prepared  to  take  more  trouble  in  matters  of  cultivation  than  the  hardy 
border  perennial  as  a  rule  demands. 

HB0CHERA  (Alum  Root).— The  Heuchera,  with  its  tufted  habit  of 
growth  and,  in  May,  its  profusion  of  flowering  stems,  each  bearing  a 
mass  of  small  flowers,  is  far  more  worthy  of  general  cultivation  now 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  for,  thanks  to  skilled  cross  fertilisation, 
many  charming  sorts,  great  improvements  on  the  old  plants,  are  now 
to  be  had.  In  fact,  the  Heuchera  of  to-day  is  a  plant  worthy  of  any 
flower  border.  Some  of  the  finest  sorts  have  flower  spikes  2  feet  long, 
and  if  the  blossoms  of  some  are  of  dull,  unattractive  colouring,  why 
there  are  others  whose  blossoms  are  bright.  The  old  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  with  bright  red  blossoms,  is  still  one  of  the  gayest  of  the 
lot,  although  it  lacks  the  vigour  of  many  of  the  newer  sorts.  It  is  a 
fine  Uttle  plant  for  the  front  of  the  border  or  for  the  rockery.  This, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  Heucheras,  should  be  grown  in  a  clump 
or  mass  ;  then  only  are  they  seen  at  their  best.  The  slender  flower 
stems,  smothered  in  small  blossoms,  are  truly  graceful  and  invaluable 
for  cutting.  Zabeliana,  rose  pink ;  Rosamunde,  coral  pink ;  Edge 
Hall  Hybrid,  rose ;  Flambeau,  flame  colour,  are  some  of  the  most 
distinct.  Those  with  dull  pink  flowers,  although  admirable  for  pro- 
viding cut  blooms,  are  not  showy  enough  for  the  border.  They  thrive 
in  ordinary  well  tilled  soil  and  appreciate  that  which  is  well  manured. 
When  the  clumps  become  crowded  they  are  easily  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  divided.  Thus  an  increase  of  stock  is  effected  and  the  plants  are 
given  a  fresh  start  in  Ufe. 

HIERACIUM  {Hawkweed).— There  are  only  two  Hawkweeds  worth 
growing  from  the  point  of  view  of  gardea  display,  and  these  stand 
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head  and  shoolden  above  fh*  rm.*.  -._ 

yeUow  blooms  «^^^  ffiS^L*^,"'  °^.*^^  "«*  «^  «<* 
those  of  aurantiacJS  Je  onu.«1S?^'f  r"  ''"  ^"°^  ^°'^«"- 
advise  readers  to  cboc^tbJu^tt^J^  only  one  «  grown  I  should 

soon  spread  if  not  k^if  0^:2  'l^eHo^  ''\'  T^'  "''•  '°^«*»' 
famUy.  are  freely  orodnrli  ^Tk  "•.  "'"'«"•  *»»«<*  are  of  the  Daisy 
which'^'rise  f:^^^^^  Z^^.  stalto  some  i8  inches  high^ 
for  weeks  together    frZ  litfT '  P**"*"  continue  to  blossom 

does  not  grow  ;u^te=^^tan^^L°°'^^  Hieracium  villosum 
which  are  freely%Si?cJr       •""^*'^"'°'  ^ut  it  has  larger  flowers. 

garden.  Its  darT^erCT^n  l^LT*"?^  '°T  ^'''  °"  *°'  «»«  '°<=»' 
fusion  of  pu«  wW^wS^i^^*  ^'  ""  f^  ""^  May.  *»»«  P™" 
the  flower^STrdlr  rt  sS^LTf^d'i^r^'i!i"*  ^"''*''  P'^'**'  I" 
verge,  will  soon  spouT  uT^^  1^!::?,!°  °^*'™°  *•»*  «^ 
July  and  inserted  in  sandy  soU  S  a  l^if*?  ^  '"."*°«»  **^''°  ^ 
shady  border.  Iberis^empTrviiS  is%S^"-Sr  "  ''^°''  "«•»*  °°  * 
Candytuft:    iribraltarica    ^^T!^  ,  °'**  evergreen  perennial 

liable^rish  X^^ow^  !^T^  f  "^  ^*  PaJ"  «Jac  fl^rs,  is 

it  is  hapSTnouTh     n^thesl'i!^    "":,  M'"  *  ^^^  «"""y  «^J^W 
foUa  haT  finer  flowera  S^n^L  "^  ^d  to  be  quite  hardy.     Corri^: 

bloom  two  or  tJ^"wtfa  UteJ°Thr''"^™r  *"^  '=°'°'«  '-t° 
Candytufts  than  Tos^TKe J^^„  "'T"'  ^  *^°'''  «^°  6°^^ 

facing  south-west    ^er  the  LfnT^°K  *^u  *°P  °'  *  "'"gh  waU 
combines  with  thL?o;ely^o.?S^to"k         *'^"^'^°d^°'°e    foliage 
I  am  able  to  give  an  mr^S^lZ'^ Sis^lZlX^lT'  °'  '^  ^'^a""' 
nnrLA.— This  «  «tK-  "^""^*"t'f"l  b»t  of  spnng  gardening. 

untidy  leav  "and  iS2  veMor^''  ^"''^"^  P'*"*'  ^t»>  somewhat 
description  Z^ZtTZl^TjT"'"  °'  **=  ^^^  *^"y-  This 
but  Ulere  .• .  one  or  twoTnulS  tl*°  ""P'!!L*^"  ''^'^''  '"  '*«  '^-our. 
more  useful  for  puJSng  out  ?i  J, .k  T  ^'^  ^'^''  P'^"*^  *"d  ^till 
They  thrive  well  in  oL^  ^'^  P'*'^*^'  ^"""^  ^  the  wild  garden 

if  aLge"h:,e?4rtJT%L°"^Jr;^f,*'«^^  --  -  ^s  ifnt 
"  send-off."     The  fin^t  of  Pif,"*""*^  ^^^^  *l^«y  are  given  a  satisfactory 

Inula  glandulo^suS  tit  "l'L\"T'**""'-^  "^"  °"«'  ^^"^^ 
For  planting  in  ^he^ront  oFtL  flf '  ^''^^"'^  golden  yellow  blooms. 

recommended  ;  it  VrLattaWt    "l^'"'''  'l"^  ''°^''°"^  '^  *°  ^e 

extol  Sf?^;^nierTtt";eU"^2UT  "°  ^"''^^  °^  "^^  *<> 
gardens,  at  all  events  w>  ^s  i^  ^  ^'T"'  *°^  '"°«*  country 
say  of  a  plant  that  ifU^""  ;    ^*'"'  '^°"'*'  ^eem  to  be  little  to 

more  ofteTL  fuburban  'Z^T' ^^^  '"*  '  ^''°"'*^  «^«  *°"-^t 
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light  soil  it  is  at  its  beat,  and  grows  freely  enongh,  especially  if  in  a 
snnny  spot.  Lavender  makes  a  splendid  hedge.  I  know  of  one  in  a 
^Vo^cestershi^e  garden  that  is  at  least  5  feet  through  and  some  3  feet 
high.  It  is  planted  in  a  narrow  border  on  the  top  of  a  Httle  brick 
wall  where,  one  would  think,  there  was  scarcely  enough  soil  to  sustain 
it.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  good  start  in  the  way  of  well 
dug  ground  and.  given  a  good  start,  most  plants  may  afterwards  be 
left  to  fend  for  themselves.  So  it  is  with  the  Lavender.  How  delight- 
ful it  is  to  be  able  to  gather  the  Lavender  sprigs  in  summer  time.  and. 
after  drying  them,  hand  them  over  to  the  housewife  for  use  among  the 
linen,  or  for  room  decoration.  Plant,  then,  in  a  Ught  soU.  or  if  the  soil 
is  clayey,  make  it  suitable  by  mixing  with  it  sand,  road  grit,  and  decayed 
leaves.  Then  shall  the  Lavender,  if  planted  in  October  or  even  in 
March,  grow  weU  and  reward  you  with  its  harvest  of  fragrant  bloom. 
filUng  the  air  with  sweetest  scent.  If  there  is  no  room  for  a  Lavender 
hedge,  then  plant  it  among  the  Roses ;  above  all,  among  the  China 
Roses.  Then  the  summer  through  there  shaU  be  an  association  of 
attractive  grey  leaves  and  lovely  pink  flowers.  The  way  to  increase 
Lavender  is  to  take  cuttings  in  September.  If  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  cold  frame,  they  will  form  roots  readily. 

LIBBRTIA.— I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  including 
this  in  a  selection  of  hardy  border  plants ;  it  is  little  known  and 
little  grown,  but  that,  I  am  sure,  is  no  good  reason  for  its  exclusion. 
Rather  do  I  conclude  from  this  that  I  should  draw  attention  to  its 
attractiveness.  I  have  only  seen  one  kind,  namely.  Libertia  formosa. 
and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  hardy  enough  to  be  worth  growing 
by  amateurs.  It  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  great  Iris  family,  and 
makes  an  elegant  clump  o:  \ooping  leaves  that  in  sumjier  is 

crowned  by  the  graceful,  s  pikes  of  white  flowers.     The  leaves 

are  evergreen,  and  thus  t.  jrtia  has  an  advantage  ovci  many 

favourite  border  flowers  which,  ..owever,  make  up  for  their  melancholv 
•yi'5  in  the  autumn  by  a  glorious  birth  in  spring.  The  Libertia  is 
o.  e  of  those  plants  that  are  not  to  be  put  in  the  hardy  flower  border, 
for  its  full  beauty  is  seen  only  when  you  can  walk  all  round  it.  Let 
us,  then,  give  it  a  bed  on  the  lawn  in  not  too  exposed  a  position, 
lest  its  foliage  be  disfigured  by  rough  winds  in  wnter.  A  specially 
prepared  soil,  consisting  of  half  peat  and  half  chopped  turf,  is  re- 
commended for  this  beautiful  plant.  March  and  eariy  October  are 
the  best  times  for  planting  or  dividing  the  clumps,  if  it  is  wished  to 
increase  the  stock. 

UNARIA  (Toadfla»).— There  are  several  charming  Toadflaxes, 
but  only  one  or  two  among  the  perennials  can  be  said  to  have  any 
value  as  border  plants.  Hie  best  is  the  Dalmatian  Toadflax  (Linaria 
dalmatica),  a  striking  plant  growing  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  rich  yellow 
blooms  that  are  freely  produced  for  weeks  together,  from  June  onwards. 
It  needs  little  care  in  cultivation,  and  the  only  preference  it  has  is  for 
a  well  drained  soil.     The  cultivator  must  needs  keep  a  watchful  eye 
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on  the  Dalmatian  Toadflax,  for  it  is  a  stealthy  plant  and  likely,  as  the 
season  passes,  to  usurp  a  good  deal  more  of  the  border  than  is  its 
rightful  due.  The  handsome  wild  Toadflax  is  a  familiar  sight  on 
rough  banks  in  country  districts,  and  although  perhaps  not  worth 
garden  room,  its  variety,  Peloria,  with  pale  yellow  blooms  freely  pro- 
duced, is  too  good  to  pass  over.  The  Kenilworth  Ivy,  or  Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax  (Linaria  C}anbalaria)  and  its  white  variety  are  two  charming 
plants  for  rough  walls  or  dry  mounds  in  the  rockery  ;  their  root^  nec.r 
to  find  sustenance  when  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  sustai  hem, 
with  the  result  that  their  pretty  leaves  and  tiny  blossoms  i  re  S'ion 
growing  wild  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  It  is  scarcely  lik  ly  dat 
the  gardener  will  wish  to  increase  the  Toadflaxes,  since  one  di  o  .nt  <:, 
as  a  rule,  want  many  of  them,  unless  it  is  for  the  wild  garden,  where 
they  are  appropriate  enough  in  quantity.  Dividing  the  roots  in 
autumn  is  the  method  adopted  with  dalmatica  and  Peloria,  while  the 
Kenilworth  Ivy  may  soon  be  estabUshed  in  any  suitable  place  by 
cutting  ofE  and  planting  the  little  rooted  tufts  that  form  at  intervals 
on  the  runners  or  string-like  growths. 

UNDH  {Flax). — Probably  the  briUiant  scarlet  Flax  (cin  annual) 
is  most  familiar  to  amateurs  generally,  and  scarcely  any  plant 
makes  a  more  gorgeous  display  in  so  short  a  time  from  seed.  But  we 
are  now  concerned  with  ]}erennials,  and  several  sorts  of  Flax  are  among 
them.  Only  three  are  recommended  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation 
as  border  plants.  They  are  flavum,  yellow ;  Lewisii,  blue ;  nar- 
bonense  and  perenne,  both  of  which  have  blue  flowers.  They  are 
all  graceful  plants,  with  very  slender  stems,  about  18  inches  high,  and 
crowned  with  shallow  cup-shaped  blooms  of  clear  colouring.  A  rather 
light  soil  suits  them  best,  but  this  provided,  their  cultivation  presents 
httle  dif&culty.  They  are  perhaps  more  valuable  in  the  rock  garden 
than  In  the  flower  border,  but  towards  the  margin  of  the  latter  they 
are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  blue  sorts,  for  their  rare  colour. 
The  blooms  are  hght,  not  deep  blue.  They  are  best  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  plants  being  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frama 
for  the  first  winter.  March  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them  when  they 
are  first  obtained,  for  if  planted  in  autumn  a  severe  winter  might  prove 
too  much  for  them,  siace  they  would  not  be  well  estabhshed. 

UTHOSPERMUM  (Gromwell).—The  best  kinds  of  this  are  reall:,  rock 
garden  plants,  although  their  low  tufts  are  also  charming  at  the 
front  of  the  flower  border.  Lithospermum  prostratum  is  a  lovely  blue- 
flowered  plant  that  q"ickly  forms  a  low  patch  of  evergreen  leafage, 
and  in  June  smothers  this  in  blossom.  A  new  variety,  called  Heavenly 
Blue,  is  really  an  improvement  on  the  old  sort ;  it  is  stronger  growing, 
and  has  flowers  of  brighter  blue.  Like  most  other  low  growing  plants, 
the  Lithospermum  prefers  a  well  drained  soil,  one  that  does  not  get  sod- 
den in  winter.  Then  it  passes  through  the  cold,  wet  season  safely,  and 
increases  quickly.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  raising  a  stock  of  plants 
from  cuttinp  if  these  exe  taken  in  July,  when  the  flowers  are  over, 
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and  are  inserted  in  sandy  soU  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under  a   beU-rfass 
kept  closed  and  shaded  for  a  few  weeks. 

LOBELIA—The  chief  kinds  of  perennial  Lobelia  are  cardinalis 
fu  gens  and  syphUitica.  The  most  popular  of  aU  is  a  variety  of  f ulgens 
called  Queen  Victona,  h  wing  bronze-coloured  stems  and  bright  red 
flowers.  Firefly,  crimson,  is  another  fine  variety.  Cardinalis  and  its 
variety.  Cnmson  Beauty,  are  also  handsome,  although  they  lack  the 
bronze  colour  m  the  stems  that  makes  fulgens  and  its  varieties  so 
attractive  There  are  variously  coloured  forms  of  syphilitica,  and 
although  they  are  not  quite  so  showy  as  the  other  two  named    thev 

tTv^l,  "^"*.  ^'""^  ^'""^'^'-  ^'^^  '°°^  °^  f"lg«ns  and  cardinalis 
are  hfted  in  autumn  and  are  stored  away  for  the  winter  in  soil-filled 
boxes  in  some  cool  greenhouse  or  shed,  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
frost  It  is  necessary  to  water  the  soil  occasionally  so  that  it  does 
not  become  quite  dry.  or  the  roots  may  decay,  just  as  thev  will  if  the 
soil  is  kept  too  moist.  These  perennial  Lobelias  are  striking  plants 
for  the  flower  border  ,n  August,  and  add  much  to  its  attractiveness. 
They  like  a  moist  soU  and  not  too  sunny  a  spot.  Plant  in  late  March 
or  early  April. 

LYCHMIS  (Cam^.o«).-There  are  three  perennial  Campions  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  amateur  should  be  directed,  namely,  the  old  red- 
flowered  chalcedomca,  haageana,  with  large  shoxvy  flowers  in  all  sorts 
of  colours,  and  Viscaria  splendens,  with  bright  crimson-red  blooms. 
Chalcedomca  is  already  a  favourite  plant,  and  its  value  is  scarcely  to 
be  over  estimated.  In  July  the  flattish  bunches  of  brilliant  red  bloom 
r<^r  h  showy  and  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Haageana  has  tuberous 
roots,  bu     luckUy,  they  are  hardy,  and  there  is  no  need  to  lift  them 

thr'n^hr        V-  ''   ^'^   ^°  ^'  '^°"''  ^*  ^""^^  tubers,  for  instance, 
the  Dahlia     Viscana  splendens.  growing  some  i8  inches  high,  m  kes 

fln^Jw^    .k"P    1'/°*^  *'  "°*  ^^">"  surpassed  as  a  plant  to  fill  a 

fn  "Jly  auSn"'"  """"•     ^'  "^  ^"'^  '°"^""^'  ^"^  "^  P'^^ed 

aboI??iir'JM  \^*'einjan  Cowslip).-There  is  not  much  showiness 
^^L^  plant,  but  Its  blue  flowers  that  come  in  Mav  and  the 

MeTn  JaT'n  *'"  "^"'""T  *°  ^'  P'^"*  '°^^"-  Wh"«  this  and  other 
Mertensias  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  they  thrive  best  when  a  little  border 

are  nlan.^H /°''  u"^  ""'^  ^""^  ^"^  ^""'^  intermixed,  and  when  they 
are  planted  in  a  shady  spot. 

oneTtht?  ^^.""'^^"Ju^V^  ""''^  *°  '^y  °^  ^^"s'*'  '"'"Pt  that  it  is 
hoH  1  K  r*'?*^'*  *°^  ^""'^'^^^  °^  ''°^''"'  a"d  doubtless  will  always 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  affection  of  gardeners.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  an  edging  to  a  shady  border,  and  may  be  increased  by  seed 
sown  in  spnng.  or  by  dividing  the  plants.     The  Musk  (moschatu^ 

ites  f!?t!?L^H'"'^  ""''T"^^'   Forget-me-nots  are  great  favour- 

the  flowlr  h^  ^  '"  'P""^'  ^"*  ^^y^'^  "°'  seen  at  their  best  in 
the  flower  border  proper.     The   place    for    them    is    along  the  front 
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?  ^  f  ™bbery.  and  in  other  places  where  they  wUI  not  be  dis. 
Z^'Se^L"^'  ^'*™  °'  ^^"«  Forget-meTnot,  is  Z  i^eve  J 
kZ^^'  k  k^  T^"  "'^  °''^^'  *^«  P'»°t»  a'"  P»"«i  up.  There  is  at 
Kew  a  shrubbery,  thinly  planted,  tha*  -  .mother^  with  Forget-me-nc  ts 

SenTe  Tl^^  *  ^*^  '°  ^"  ^^'^  *"  '^'^  ^^o"*-  Then  and  o,Jy 
then  are  tJie  Forget-me-nots  seen  at  their  best.  If.  however  this  i^ 
not  possible,  put  them  in  the  formal  beds  and  bo;der3  !n  6ctoL" 
In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past,  take  up  the  planta  a^?^i 

^dfi  ILT^'f'^"''^"'"-  TheywillsowtheirseedsingrLtabundance 
and  the  httle  plants  will  come  up  in  hundreds,  if  nS  in  tJo^JS' 
AU  one  has  then  to  do  is  to  thin  out  those  not  wanted  LSv^Sem 
to  grow  untU  planting  time  comes  round  again  in  OcSier     HI  mlv 

grsut£nn:;:f-B'ir  ^^^*^  °^  ^°'^^*-— •  ^  --'^  -' 

POPPY  (Papaver).— The  Oriental    Poppies    that   bear   their   area* 

•soms  of  scarlet,  rose,  and  other  shades  in  early  summer  a.e^l'L* 

^.nghtest  ornaments  of  the  garden  whUe  they  last,  though   alls,   thtj 

not^its?iMfThf°°°!^!7l"'°"**^^'°'  ^'  garden  in  June  wouS 
Eeautifulcl,  r  ,h  r"'  '^  ^^PP'"*  *'"*  '"'^'"S.  There  are  some 
of  tW  Pn  **^"  ,*°"'°«  ^''"'  °°^'  b»'  somehow  one  thinks 

as  tne  old  bort.     However.  I  must  be  up  to  date,  so  I  mention  some  of 

Cohat?M:?et?ar^^^^^^^^  --; 

xTeX^^Xrm^SSJ-^^^^^  -  -  -"  ^^-^ 

va^^e  for  birSer^snu!     1  ?*°*  *"  ""'^  '^^'^  *^™'""'  »>"*  t^eir 
fully  reaJis^      tJI^  7  ?  '**f  .''"'"'°'"  ^°*^  ^^^''^  ^"t"'°°  is  not  yet 

the  frllt  S  th?bri.ir    ™      "  ."^'^  *°  ^"'"«^  «=*'>^-  «"^J°i 
A  new  vaSetv  rfn^^n    orange  colouring  gives  a  most  striking  effect 

thanThro"2arf »tt    Thfpi  "  ?  '""\"°'*  ''^•*"*  °^^"s'  ^''^'^ 

success  from  yi/to  vtr  wt„  iT^"  "  *  ^"'^^  P"'"""'*''  ''"*  ^  ""'V  » 
POLEMI^  to  year  when  grown  in  a  warm  and  well  drained  border. 

n^^TdZJiM'L''if'''^-'''^'  P'^"**  ^^  ^«  old-fashioned 

gardens  Jer^ri^tar'dvlhVc^'  M  ^?JS«'-'°-ly  grown  in 
that  if  \Ju  \u-      ■  "^arcely  the  case.    Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is 

^^^y  onf-ThVll^^'^l  "^f"''  r''"^'^  •*  »  'I-*'  happy  ?n  a 
flowers  and  is  «if n  ^k^  *'  ,«^*'«P'y-<="t  '^aves  and  beautiful  ^e  blue 
Its  S  ul"i,lT^;'^^l^^"^^^^^^^^      growing  by  every  fmateur! 

^crapini  are  "^ SST  S' ^^ ^^^  ^^^^  ^tS 
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is  not  at  all  to  its  liking,  but  this  can  easily  be  remedied  by  aaving  it 
thoroughly  dug  and  made  porous  by  the  admixture  of  brick  rubble. 
An  increase  of  stock  may  readily  be  obtained  by  dividmg  the  plants 
in  October  and  replanting  the  pieces  at  once. 

PULTGONATUM  {Solomon's  5«a/).— This  oM  plant  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  for  a  shady  border  that  is  not  blessed  with  good  soil. 
It  thrives  even  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  I  have  seen  it  happy 
close  by  Pines,  where  scarcely  anything  will  grow.  It  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  should  prove  a  boon  to  those  whose  gardens 
are  of  this  class.  On  the  woodland  fringe,  in  fact,  in  any  half  wild 
place,  the  Solomon's  Seal  is  an  admirable  hardy  plant.  As  a  rule  the 
plant  spreads  so  freely  itself  that  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  special 
methods  of  increase,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  additional  plants 
can  be  had  by  dividing  the  root  stock  in  autumn. 

POTENTILLA  (Poientil).— This  is  a  favourite  border  plant,  with 
Strawberry-like  flowers  in  various  shades  of  colour,  that  thrives  without 
any  special  treatment.  In  fact,  ordinary  border  soil  and  casual  atten- 
tion are  ail  the  Potentils  seem  to  need.  There  are  many  sorts,  of  which 
hcpwoodiana,  salmon  and  white ;  Miss  Willmot,  cerise ;  Victor 
Lemoine,  rod  and  yellow  ;  Le  Vesuve,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  L' Acheron, 
and  Eldorado,  all  shades  of  red  and  yellow ;  Formosa,  red  ;  and 
rupestris,  white,  are  a  few  of  the  best.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  tufts  in  October. 

RAHUHCULUS  (Buttercup). — The  gardener  usually  sees  quite  enough 
of  Buttercups  in  the  fields  and,  if  he  is  an  untidy  gardener,  in  the 
shape  of  weeds  on  the  lawn.  So  his  possible  surprise  at  my  mention- 
ing them  as  garden  flowers  is  quite  pardonable.  But  I  shall  only 
recommend  one,  and  that  is  certainly  not  a  weed,  at  any  rate  in  English 
gardens,  namely,  aconitifolius  flore  pleno,  or  more  famiUarly,  "  Fair 
Maids  of  France."  This  is  a  pretty,  free-flowering  plant  with  white 
blooms  on  stems  12  to  18  inches  high.  They  come  in  early  summer, 
and  are  so  numerous  on  branching  stems  as  to  make  a  delightful  show. 
The  Fair  Maids  of  France  like  a  moist  spot  and  are,  in  fact,  quite  happy 
with  their  roots  in  water.  There  has  been  for  several  years  a  charming 
group  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  Uttle  stream. 

8CABI0SA  (Scabious). — ^The  Caucasian  Scabious  (caucasica)  is  a 
handsome  hardy  perennial,  and  a  splendid  flower  for  cutting.  It  grows 
freely,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  large  blooms  on  long  stems 
throughout  a  long  season,  from  July  onwards.  Those  who  value 
flowers  chiefly  for  their  merit  for  cutting  should  on  no  account  be 
without  the  Scabious.  There  are  many  varieties  ;  the  typical  sort  has 
light  blue  flowers.  The  Scabious  is  readily  increased  by  division  in 
autumn. 

SEDUM  (Stonecrop). — ^The  finest  of  the  Stonecrops  for  the  border 
is  the  Japanese  (spectabile),  which  has  large,  thick  leaves  and.  in  late 
summer,  big  flat  bunches  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  I  should  rather 
•ay  it  was  the  best  until  the  advent  of  a  new  and  improved  variety 
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called  atropnrpuremn,  which  has  flowers  of  a  much  dee^r  .h-^. 
and  IS  altogether  a  more  showv  Dlant     Thi.  i.  «„-  x  z!^    '°**^®' 

mend  for 'the  amateur's  gS  it  ^^  i^L  XTf^  "^'" 
flowers  are  past  their  best  it  ^t«  in  ^^f      !^     ^  ''*'*"  "^y 

no  difficulty  about  its  c  Itivation  at  all .  J«I  K^eners  There  is 
October  or  March  in  weU  dug^Sld  eat;  it  ir^^i;  ^t^H**  ^ 
TjTl^t'^Z  ^'  -W*- o-^^rj  well  rned^S 
oMn  iJSfh         ^"^  '^  """^  '^y  '"^^"S  «»•  <=I"°>P«  -  October 

^the^u^^;?^^L-orcX,*t^.^^^^^  - 

fit rior/tiSl'in^S^  riTe^ytTM-^-  -- 
or  summer  to  provide  /ants' for  ^?oKi^^rJf^i"' 'S 
sIStTd'Sie'Tul^'T'  ^  *  ~^'  ^^'  -  e-^utd^r/a  sJLj 

th»  r~T     ^'    ■^  "  8rc«ra  only  about  6  inches  hieh  it  is  u<i*fni  ii 
it  soon  mak^  a  bie  cluTn     Th7r  .j^y  O'^^inary  soU  suits  it.  and 

tsAiHrfT-^  -^-  '^'^y  -«^"; 

Spiraa  Dartda  fa V cT™?  ?^»  '^""  "  "  "'''™  "«"  J™™- 

«hich,  hoj^,  Ji'"'!f*Sr.T  "''■■""'  "»•  P"^"  a"'™' 
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leaves.  The  best  place  for  this  is  by  the  streamside  in  the  wild  garden, 
or  by  the  rockery  pool.  The  Meadow  Sweet  (Ulmaria)  ic  and  growing 
wild  by  streamsides  in  country  dLstricts,  and  Spiraea  filipendula  are 
pretty  plants  and  worth  a  place  in  the  flower  border.  Several  new 
Spineas  have  lately  been  introduced ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
handsome  and  worthy  plants. 

STATICE  {Sea  Lavender).-  his  is  an  old  and  deservedly  favourite 
plant,  valuable  for  the  border  on  account  of  its  "  misty  "  efiect  and 
for  the  long  time  its  blue-grey  flowers  last  in  full  beauty.  If  the 
flower  sprays  are  cut  before  fiilly  open,  they  may  be  used  for  home 
decoration  during  the  winter  as  "  everlastings."  The  best  of  the 
Sea  Lavenders  are  latifolia  and  Limonium,  with  blue  purple  blooms. 
These  plants  thrive  best  in  rather  light  soil ;  one  that  is  heavy  and 
ill  drained  does  not  suit  them  at  all.    They  are  best  raised  from  seeds. 

THALICTHUM  {Meadow  Rue). — ^Those  who  value  plants  with  grace- 
ful, elegant  foliage  should  on  no  account  omit  to  plant  Thalictrum. 
There  is,  perhaps,  none  to  compare  with  it  for  grace  of  leafage.  The 
best  of  all  are  aquilegiaefolium,  growing  quite  4  feet  high,  and  adianti- 
foUum,  that  is  only  2  to  3  feet  high.  The  latter  has  leaves  closely 
resembling  in  form  the  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Both  thrive  in 
ordinary  soil  that  is  well  drjiined  and  not  too  clayey,  and  increase 
from  year  to  year  if  left  undisturbed,  soon  forming  fine  clumps.  An 
additional  number  of  plants  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  clumps  in 
early  autumn  or  in  spring.  Thalictrum  minus,  too,  is  a  charming 
plant,  with  small  and  very  pretty  leaves  ;  12  inches  represents  about 
the  height  to  which  it  grows.  Tho  Thalictrums,  '  ;"e  flowers  of  creamy 
colouring  and  when  open,  in  late  "jmrner,  .vlt'i  li^h  not  showy,  they 
add  to  the  value  of  an  already  attractive  plant.  For  the  sake  of  its 
flowers  aquilegiaefolium  is  the  best  of  all. 

TIARELLA  CORDIFOUA  {Foam  Flower).— A.  pretty  little  plant  with, 
in  early  summer,  numerous  spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers  above  its 
tufted  leaves.  It  is  very  pretty  at  the  front  of  the  border,  and  is  often 
planted  in  the  rock  ijarden.  Anyone  can  grow  the  Foam  Flower, 
and  the  pity  is  that  more  do  not  try.  It  grows  in  such  soil  as  one 
may  expect  to  find  in  any  garden  border,  and  is  increased  by  dividing 
the  tufts  in  autumn  or  a  spring. 

TRADESCAMTIA  (Spiderwort). —This  is  a  good  plant  for  a  shady 
border,  and  on  that  account  alone  I  include  it  in  my  list,  for  it  is  not 
showy  enough  to  put  in  the  flower  border  proper.  Virginica  is  the 
sort  commonly  grown,  and  its  evergreen  leaves  and,  in  summer,  bluish 
flowers  are  sure  to  be  admired.  It  should  be  planted  in  large  groups 
and  if  left  undisturbed,  it  will  spread  and  form  quite  a  pretty  feature. 

TRILLIUM  {Wood  Lily). — A  pretty  plant  with  large,  white  flowers 
on  stems  about  9  or  10  inches  high  that  is  invaluable  for  planting  in 
shady  places  in  the  rock  garden.  It  prefers  a  moist,  peaty  soil,  and 
blooms  in  spring.  Trillium  grandiflorum  is  the  kind  commonly  grown. 
The  plants  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn. 
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raoiUOT  (Glebe  Flower).-Tht>  Globe   Flowers  are  Ar^   v, 
blooming  plants  that  thrive  best  in  a  shady  wt     ■n.L^T^'  ^^' 
more  or  less  globe-shaped  flowers  in  vatiov^lh^^'t^^  ^^^  P""^- 
Trollins  europ.u,  is  tte  co^^n  STSS  .fhr^^lT*"!?™"^*'- 
asiaticus    has    orange    yeUoiTcoloJ^   a^      ^^  '^"°*'  "°°°"  • 

^dsome.  T^enth'ere^r^ve'S^rflr^v^Si^'SilL"" 
to  thnve  in  any  moist  soil  such  as  thaf  .-T+h-  rT^  "^^^  '**™ 
are  easily  incrLed  by  d^nT  ^t  Z^li^"^"  ""^'^  "'  "'^ 
flowers  are  over  or  in  eLly  autumn  *'"'"  «  soon  as   the 

TBOP«)LUIt— Those  favourite  flowers  that  ««.  .^ 
as  Nasturtiums  in  gardens  "re  Sr  "fn^L^  "T^'^  ^°°'^ 
included  them  under'the  name  "f  Su  J3^°S,'^'  J"*  '  •>»- 
still  called  by  their  rightful  name  and  tiT^^";  Some  however,  are 
which  all  those  who  know  tSS  iiXn.^  mS  L  ""°"  ^°''''- 
of  number  covering  cottaee^  w Jls  »^!k  i^  ^f""  "^^  *•"<»  «"' 
smothered  in  late  sUm"?U  JriCt  s^ITp''""'^*  ^^• 
no  brightev  flower  than  th^tnSI^IeTat*  iT^t  in  no°^  °' 
gardens  is  to  have  memories  of  a  wonderful  flower  ni*  northern 

to  grow  in  the  north  with  little  exerton  on  fh-  ^^^  "  '"^'^ 
southern  gardens  only  care  and  mtrh^S  f?'^'^'  P»^'  b"*  *" 

with  success.  The  re^n  S  ^^^.n^  *?  "*  "^^'^  *°  ^  '^^^'ded 
moist  and  cool  Smate  ^Jd  4at  SeC'  d^**  '' ^^^'^7  ?-<«"  a 
times !)  have  in  the  sou^dcS  no^suifit  V**"*"  *^**  "^^  <''°'°«- 
in  southern  gardens,  as  mayTot  Jnimmonly  li^n'  '\?u  ^  ^"° 
most  successful  in  Pardtn/in  ♦»,„  .  .u  V  '"°-  ^'  ^^s  proved 
side  of  a  hedge/Lra  Yew  hediTe  rS^'^^'K  P"^**^  °°  *^*^  ""^h 
is  to  plant  the  tuberous  ^^.^tVht^^J  f^^'  ^l^e  chief  thing 
soil,  and  to  put  them  6  inch^  SeFow  tSe  ;«3^^  '^T-^  °'  ''^' 
time  to  plant.  I  have  seen  it  very  lianKft.l  ,n  m  V-  *  ''*'  "  *  S°«' 
at  Harrow  Weald,  and  in  mJL.7  r^r^  ^^  ^"S'^iU's  garden, 
is.  or  was,  a  splendid  nlant  of^^'pi  1^  '"'™^'  *^  ^^^  !  there 
side  of  a'bigTsf^fr  ^tl:'^:  ^J^'T^'^'^  ^  «>«  "hady 
erratic  plant,  for  some  who  take  no  enH  nf  "*''^-     ^*  "  *  "''^t 

wth  no  success   whUe  o^h^rT^  i,  u    ^  P*'"^  *°  esUbUsh  it  meet 

its  growing.  :?:Vet'^r;"tk:trS:^:^isSy  "li^ere"'*'  ^S^"^^  °' 
pensation  for  those  who  have  faiip!i  ,     •  °'®Pi*y-     ^here  is  this  com- 

e^entually  succeed  they  ^Sr  hlfeln^TtJrl*^"^  *""*  "  ^''^^  *^° 
«3  possible  to  imagine      T^,^T  ®  *°^*  ^°^er  displays  it 

Pol^yllum!  a  c?e5ng  plS?'"St^P*:j'°^r  ^  '*^  botanic  J  nfme 
very  showy,  and  is  KsuSSinT       *'^°'^^r/'   y""°*  fl°*«".   is 
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It  is  very  pretty  and  especially  welcome,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
hardy  flowers  then  in  Uoesom.  But  the  wise  gardener  will  be  content 
to  admire  it '  yellow  blossoms  at  a  distance ;  outside  the  garden  it  is 
a  flower,  inside  it  is  a  weed,  and  a  very  tenacious  weed,  too.  No ; 
the  plant  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago 
fragrans).  which  bears  light  purple  flowers  in  late  winter,  flowers,  too. 
that  are  fragrant.  It  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  choice  plant,  but 
for  the  sake  of  its  earliness  and  fragrance  it  is  worth  noting.  I  do  not 
recommend  it  for  the  border,  but  for  planting  in  odd  comers  where 
it  will  be  welcome  enough  when  one  is  still  waiting  for  the  flowers  of 
spring. 

VBBATRUM  (Hellebore).— The  white-flowered  Veratrum  is  a  striking 
rather  than  a  showv  plant.  Its  leaves  are  in  themselves  attractive 
and  the  3  feet  high,  sturdy  flowering  stems,  bearing  greenish  white 
blooms,  are  conspicuous  in  high  summer,  and  are  rendered  more 
attractive  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  flower  displays  of  other  plants. 
Veratrum  nigrum,  too.  is  a  striking  plant  of  similar  habit  of  growth, 
but  with  blackish  purple  blooms.  They  need  to  be  grown  in  good 
soil.  An  increased  stock  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
autumn. 

VBBBAWUM  (Mullein).— The  Mulleins  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  hardy  plants,  and  the  accompanying  illustration 
will  give  an  idea  of  their  attractiveness.  They  have  larg».  woolly 
leaves  and  tall  spikes  of  yellow  blossoms.  Sometimes  one  sees  the 
Verbsucum  grown  as  a  wall  plant,  and  then  the  tall  flower  spikes, 
towering  above  the  masonry,  have  a  most  striking  effect.  They  are 
not  at  all  difficult  to  grow,  but  prefer  a  soil  that  is  well  drained  and 
rather  light.  In  heavy,  clayey  soils  they  are  not  usually  successful. 
One  of  the  finest  is  called  Chaixii ;  it  will  grow  6  feet  or  more  high. 
This,  together  with  nigrum,  2  to  3  feet  high,  yellow,  and  phceniceum, 
3  feet,  reddish  purple,  is  perennial,  and  may  be  increased  by  division. 
Olympicum  is  the  best  of  the  biennial  sorts  that  are  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  April  or  May  to  flower  the  next  year.  It  is  6  feet  high,  and 
has  yellow  flowers. 

VBBOMICA  (Speedwell).— The.  best  of  the  hardy  perennial  Veronicas 
is  that  lovely  blue-flowered  sort  called  longifolia.  It  comes  into  blc^m 
rather  late  in  the  summev  .d  the  brilliant  blossoms  on  slender  stems, 
some  2  to  3  feet  high,  ai„  sure  to  be  greatly  admired.  It  is  on .  of 
the  best  blue-flowered  plants  for  the  hardy  border.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  division.  Subsessilis  is  another  handsome,  hardy  blue* 
flowered  Veronica.  Incana,  with  greyish  leaves,  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  an  edging,  yet  is  rarely  used  for  this  purpose.  The  other  day  1 
was  surprised  to  see  it  in  a  suburban  garden,  where  it  made  quite  an 
attractive  margin  all  round  the  flower  borders.  Unfortunately  it 
is  not  in  leaf  in  winter,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  so  useful  as  some 
other  plants.  It  has  the  merit  of  flowering  well  in  summer;  the 
blooms  are  of  purple-blue  shade. 


THE   GIANT   YELLOW    MULLEIN  (VERBASCUM    OLYMP.CUM), 
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NoNB  can  deny  the  charm  ot  a  well  kept  lawn,  especially  n^en  of  fair 
extent  The  enthusiastic  amateur  with  a  small  garden  has  perforce 
to  be  content  with  a  small  lawn,  but  so  often  the  little  there  is  is  spoilt 
by  being  cut  up  into  flower  beds.  When,  especially  in  a  garden  of 
quite  limited  area,  it  is  decided  to  devote  a  certain  space  to  the  lawn 
and  so  much  to  flowers,  let  each  section  be  kept  to  itself.  We  have 
all  heard  many,  many  times  the  old  story  about  the  American  visitor 
and  the  University  gardener,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it.  It 
has  been  handed  down  from  one  writer  to  another  for  generations 
until  now  it  has  become  almost  a  tradition.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
disturb  it,  but  it  certainly  does  not  take  so  long  to  make  a  good  lawn 
as  the  American  was  led  to  believe.  Given  a  suitable  soil  and  proper 
care  a  good  lawn  may  be  had  in  a  year.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  not 
improve  in  subsequent  years.  It  certainly  will  if  attended  to  with 
skill ;  under  unskilful  treatment  it  is  just  as  likely  to  decline  in  attrac- 
tiveness. Although  possibly  undue  stress  is  laid  on  preparatory  work 
in  gardening,  it  can  scarcely  be  undervalued  in  making  a  lawn.  It 
it  perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  a  lawn  attractive  if  the  ground 
has  been  ill  prepared.  A  surface  of  the  proverbial  smoothness  of 
the  billiard  table  is  obtained  by  skilful  raldng.  It  is  unwise  to  prepare 
ground  for  a  lawn  and  immediately  to  sow  the  seed.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  likely  to  lead  to  endless  trouble  in  the  future,  in  the  form 
of  an  uneven  surface  and  a  crop  of  weeds. 

THB  BBR  nm  FOR  SOWnQ  the  seed  is  about  the  first  week  in 
April.  September  is  also  suitable.  One  advantage  of  sowing  in 
April  is  that  the  land  can  be  prepared  several  months  beforehand 
without  detracting  seriously  from  the  appearance  of  the  garden,  whereas 
September  sowing  would  be  responsible  for  a  bare  patch  of  ground 
in  summer.  The  first  thing  is  to  dig  the  ground  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
give  the  grasses  a  fair  depth  of  soil ;  this  enables  them  to  pass  through 
a  dry  period  without  turning  brown,  as  lawns  on  shallow  soil  are  sure 
to  do.  As  digging  proceeds  all  large  stones  and  weeds  are  carefully 
picked  out,  so  that  subsequently  there  shall  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  even  surface.  It  is  well  to  make  a  start  in  September  or  October. 
The  ground  may  be  left  hi  quite  a  rough  state  throughout  the  winter 
months  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  the  soil  in  the  form  of  trenches, 
so  that  as  great  a  surface  as  possible  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost,  rain  and  snow.    Then  there  is  a  chance  cf  many  weeds  being 
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Idlled^wWle  the  iMd  derive,  great  benefit  ftom«ich«po^     Little 
or  nothing  can  be  done  nntil  Febrnaiy.  wfaea  the  soil  tolevev  i  «id 
■«mm  dug  over,  care  being  taken  to  remove  weeda  and  large  atones 
!!r.°"'  J^  !"*°"  *^*  «"°°**  »  **"«  <»»'^  February  and  March 
ete    the  bett«r  "  seed  bed  "  wiU  be  formed,  and  the  more  satiriactor; 
tathelawnhkelytobe.     In  March  raking  and  rolling  must  be  b,^ 
in  earnest  for  the  donUe  purpose  of  obtaining  a  "  fine  "  sorfac^ 
•orfaceofsmaasoaparticles-^mdafirmone.    Once  raking  is  ^mu^ 
i«!,M  ir*^*  to  be  used  every  day  for  a  week  or  more,  and  rolling 
^ould  foOow  rakmg  every  time.     IW.  by  e«ly  April,  a  perfect 
surface  can  scarcely  faU  to  result.      NatnraUy  diggiii.  nUdiTaS 
roUmg  camiot  be  carried  out  when  the  soU  U  U.    A?  .^h^ 
ej^  the  «nl  j.  lairly  dry.  at  any  rate  on  the  surface.  towaiTSKT^ 
of  March,  and  in  a  "  workaUe  "  condition. 

There  is  only  one  word  of  advice  to  give  in  respect  of  seed  and 
toat  is  to  buy  the  best.  It  is  sheer  foUy  to  bay  ^^^1^,^'J^. 
the  «mer  bttle  thinks  what  trouble  and  diaipj^tment  ^^1^0 

the  sower  walkmg  fnwi  east  to  west  and  again  from  north  to  south. 
~  a^  ensure  the  land  being  evenly  covered.     When  purcS 

«L  ^•J°'  ^  "^*°"'  ***  preparing  lawn  seed  is  a  pretty^ 
poBbons.  Grass  seed  should  be  sown  thickly;  to  sow  thinly  is  false 
^;  teVZ  'f„^  '^^J^y  "»«lt  ami  one  may  have  long  to 
^K  r  »  ^'  *""  lawn.  For  an  acre  of  lawn  fixwn  three  to  four 
bushels  of  seed  are  necessary;  for  a  rod  of  ground  (3TL  ydT) 
cJ  a  cSn'^f  are  sufficient.  Seed  sowing  ou^to  SlaSeilil' 
en  a  cahn  day  and  when  the  ground  surface  is  fairly  dry     A  rake 

to  do  ^  U*^lS^y  ^«  *^«  "l^-  Th;re  is  not^STftiJ^^ 
Sou?  TrS  ^^  genninates  (it  will  begin  to  show  tt^gh  in 
to  ^STe  ^^  "^"^  to  keep  the  soil  moist  in  dry  weathefand 
S  ST™-  ^^  •  ****  '****'■  *"  "«**  troublesome  very  early 

S  Wr.Tfw^*°«»  J"**  la'^  area  is  sown  the  «mpl2t  way 
^k^ing  the  birds  off  is  to  hire  a  boy  and  provide  hii  with  a 

S3r  s£j  f  I,  "!^!'*^!f  ^  ~^"^  "^^  fi»h-netting  resting  on 
Z™^'  '  }'^^  *•"****  "ay  ^  stretched  from  stfck  to  Mick 
not  more  than  3  inches  or  so  from  the  ground.  ITiere  musfbe  plS^ 
of  t  As  soon  as  the  soU  shows  green  from  the  sprouting  g«L  S2 
wd^be  no  more  trouble  from  birds,  for  it  is  th?  seeds  ^tSHtS 

wh/n  !!  f°*™°'>ly  advised,  first  to  cut  the  young  grass  with  a  scythe 
man  with  a  scythe  and  a  knowledge  of  its  use.    So  I  advSJ  thaj 
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the  new  lawn  be  raUed  aevenl  tiaiea  w  m  to  make  the  yonnc  giaH 
filte  in  the  toil.  Then  in  a  week  or  two  m  aowinc  machine  that  cota 
wdl  may  be  need.  The  loOer  •hoaM  be  freely  need  for  aeveral  weeks 
after  the  gran  begins  to  grow ;  it  is  acre  important  titan  mowing. 
In  fact,  I  have  heard  of  a  gardener  win  never  oses  the  mowing  m«i'i«tT!» 
at  all  nntil  the  end  of  tiie  first  summer ;  he  ases  the  roller  instead. 
This,  however,  is  exaggerated  practice,  but  serves  to  show  the  value 
tiiat  is  |daced  on  rolling  to  ensue  a  firm,  even  sorface.  One  is  often 
asked  bow  soon  after  sowing  is  a  lawn  likely  to  be  ready  for  ose.  From 
a  saccestfnl  September  sowing  a  tennis  lawn  mii^t  be  l^ayed  on  in 
the  July  following,  but  the  gnus  being  still  tliin  is  easily  worn,  and  bare 
patches  may  result  From  an  April  sowing  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
use  the  lawn  for  games  the  same  season. 

LAWHI  FBOM  TUMF. — ^A  serviceable  lawn  is  more  quickly  made  by 
laying  down  turf,  but  this  method  is  costly,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  really  good  turf.  Needless  to  say,  laying  down  poor  turf 
is  as  bad  as  bujring  poor  grass  seed.  September  is  a  good  month  in 
which  to  lay  down  turf ;  so.  too,  is  ApriL  In  this  case  thorough  ground 
preparation  is  necessary,  and  a  firm,  even  surface  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  repeatedly  digging,  then  frequently  raking  jud  rolling.  Turves 
are  most  conveniently  carted  when  rolled  u^^,  grass  side  inwards ; 
they  are  unrolled  as  laid,  and  so  are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 
If  cardessly  handled,  they  easily  break,  and  are  then  naturally  more 
difficult  to  lay  down  evenly.  Each  turf  (usually  about  3  inches  deep, 
15  inches  long,  and  8  or  9  inches  wide)  is  laid  so  that  it  just  lightly 
touches  its  neighbour,  and  so  that  the  joints  do  not  coincide.  Some 
fine  soil  is  spread  over  them,  and  with  a  garden  broom  or  besom  is 
brushed  in  between  the  turves.  Then  comes  the  most  important 
work  of  all— the  use  of  the  turf  beater.  The  beating  solidifies  the 
lawn  and  should  be  carried  out  thoroughly. 

■OM  OV  LAWIlii — ^The  presence  of  moss  on  lawns  indicates 
either  thi'.t  tiie  soil  is  poor  or  that  it  needs  draining.  The  latter  is  an 
undertaking  not  lightly  to  be  entered  upon— 4t  is  a  laborious  task. 
Drainage  ought  to  be  ensured  before  the  lawn  is  made.  When  moss 
appears  through  poverty  of  soil  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  moss  is  first  raked  off  with  an  iron  rake,  although  this  will 
for  a  time  make  the  lawn  look  worse  than  it  did  before.  Then  fresh 
soil  is  spread  over  the  patches  :  good  sifted  soil,  with  irtiich  lime  and 
wood  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  these  materials  to  four  of 
sou,  are  mixed.  When,  in  a  few  days'  time,  a  suitable  seed  bed  has 
been  formed  by  rolling  and  raking,  seed  nuy  be  sown. 

WKEDI. — ^The  presence  of  weeds  on  a  lawn  quite  spoils  its  appear- 
ance ;  they  are  an  endless  source  of  trouble.  One  of  the  simplest 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  such  common  weeds  as  Dandelion,  Daisy,  and 
Plantain  is  to  dress  the  grass  with  lawn  sand.  One  application, 
although  it  may  apparently  kill  them,  will  not  prevent  others  reappear- 
ing; a  second  application  will  be  necessary.    Lawn  sand  is  best  applied 
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table-kniie  is  one  of  the  b«rt^w^!»LTri.^J**  -id  of  an  old 
tedio- work,  crtiunly.  brp;^S^'2iu^S-L''J'**'? 
weed  be  cut  oat  it  ta  certafa.    iTlWi^^V!^"*****^  ***<*** 

plished.  Another  w^^Ttodmn.^^^.J^'^*  *=« 
oU  of  vitriol  or  Mul^m^tZt^^^^  o«  e«d»  wel  a  little 
very  careful  handSn^^L  a^tlSS^^  »?*^  "^ 
*»y  ot  deetPoyiaTi^  on  K^^l  \^^u  ^^^  »  ''idly  no 
the  Me  o<  lawn^ind  and  cntvT  tt J^  ^^^.  "•"*"  ««*P*  ^'T 
behove,  the  gard^rSto'i^the^^iL'^-  '*«'«'«• 
-dicate  them  when  they  Jl^^l^  SL^^^  ^'  »«*  ^ 
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CHAPTER    VIII 


ALL  ABOUT  ROSES 

Given  a  writer  with  a  willing  pen,  a  day  of  June,  a  garden 
across  which  the  soft  wind  comes  full  of  the  mingled  scent 
of  rose  blossom — the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  Teas,  the  deep 
scent  of  the  full  coloured  H.P.'s  and  the  old  garden  roses 
such  as  Cabbage,  Provence  and  Sweetbriar,  and  the  aromatic 
odour  of  the  Musk  Rose,  as  sweet  as  in  far  Himalaya— these, 
and  an  arbour  with  its  face  to  the  flowers  and  leaves  and 
its  back  to  the  sunshine,  and  what  realms  of  romance  are  not 
readily  conjured  up !  One's  thoughts  are  carried  to  the 
early  years  of  the  rose,  to  the  lands  of  its  youth,  even  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where,  now  as  then,  the  rose 
blooms  on  sacred  soil.  To  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  where 
the  rose  was  ever  cherished  by  the  people,  "  in  theu-  joys 
and  in  their  sorrows  the  rose  was  their  favourite  flower." 
Nero  is  said  to  have  expended  at  one  feast  £30,000  in  roses ; 
"  a  nice  little  order  for  the  nurseryman  "  is  Dean  Hole's 
characteristic  comment.  Our  thoughts  are  carried  to  far 
China  and  Japan,  home  of  the  lovely  creeping  wichuraiana 
Roses  that  have  given  us  such  a  favourite  as  Dorothy  Perkins ; 
to  Syria  and  Persia,  even  to  the  lands  of  the  midnight  sun. 
What  tales  the  rose  could  tell  had  I  space  to  act  as  spokes- 
man I  But  alas  !  The  Complete  Gardener  has  little  room 
to  spare  for  flower  romance. 

It  would  seem  as  though  all  the  world  and  his  wife  were 
growing  roses  nowadays;  and  how  better  can  spare  time 
be  spent  ?  Rose  growing  brings  fresh  beauty  into  sordid 
lives,  and  intensifies  the  interest  of  those  that  are  aheady  full. 
Chance  moments  snatched  from  busy  days,  long  hours  from 
those  of  leisure,  all  are  repaid  in  full  and  with  compound  interest, 
not  in  coin  of  the  reahn,  but  in  an  increased  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  brought  home,  perhaps,  to  those  who  have 
never  felt  the  magic  attraction  of  flowers,  and  in  steps  ^ected 
to  a  closer  communion  with  Nature.  For  is  it  not  true  that 
many  can  trace  'heir  love  of  gardening,  which,  rightly  regarded, 
is  no  more,  no  less,  than  a  practical  demonstration  of  a  real, 
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abiding  love  for  flowers,  from  the  time  when  the  rose,  the 
queen  of  flowers,  made  her  first  appeal  ?  With  some,  indeed, 
the  rose  was  not  only  the  first,  but  is  stiU  the  last  and  only 
love.  When  the  late  Dean  Hole,  whom  we  may  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  constant  of  rose  lovers,  &rst  fell 
imder  the  spell  of  the  flower,  he  tells  us  that,  "  I  dreamed 
about  roses  that  summer's  night,  and  next  morning  hurried 
over  my  early  breakfast  that  I  might  canter  to  he  nearest 
nursery."  Many  of  us  have  been  equally  fascinated,  and 
while  nothing  else  has  been  able  to  drag  us  from  our  beds  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  rose  has  done  it,  and  many  of 
us  now  regard  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
our  roses  should  be  the  first  care  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  day. 

In  rose  growing,  as  in  growing  everything  else,  one  has 
to  begin  at  the  soil,  for  it  is  the  soil  that  nourishes  the  roots, 
the  roots  that  feed  the  leaves,  the  leaves  that  support  the 
blossoms.  "  Take  care  of  the  soil,"  might  I  say,  "  and  the 
flowers  Avill  take  care  of  themselves,"  »/ you  "  take  care  of  "  that 
unwelcome  little  grub  that  comes  with  the  coming  of  spring ! 
But  let  us  write  of  pleasant  things  first,  though  not  counting 
our  roses  before  they  bloom.  Why  should  not  soil  preparation 
and  planting  be  considered  among  the  pleasant  things  of 
gardening  ?  The  gardener  who  approaches  these  prosaic  tasks 
with  a  mind  rightly  attuned  will  dream  dreams  of  biusting 
buds  and  wide-opening  blossoms ;  there  will  be  soft  showers 
and  bright  sunshine  for  him,  even  though  a  pall  of  grey  obscures 
the  heavens  and  a  chill  wind  makes  face  and  fingers  tingle. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  actual  conditions  that  obtain,  they 
will  but  serve  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  tae  real  and 
the  unreal,  and  render  anticipation  still  more  deUghtful.  The 
gardener  has  an  advantage  over  many  practical  workers,  if 
he  is  an  enthusiast,  in  that  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the  future 
hovers  always  over  the  present,  the  glamour  of  the  imseen 
veils  with  a  rose-coloured  cloak  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
the  moment.  And  if  the  reader  would  like  to  have  these 
pleasant  dreams  without  the  sharp  contrast  (though  this,  I 
assure  him,  makes  them  all  the  more  real),  then  let  him  have 
the  digging  and  planting  done  by  a  jobbing  gardener  who, 
whatever  his  quahfications  for  the  work,  and  they  vary  greatly, 
may  occasionally  be  trusted  to  do  it  with  some  appreciation 
of  its  importance  if  not  of  its  possibilities.  For  the  reader's 
own  sake  I  trust  if  he  is  able  he  will  do  his  own  planting,  for 
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the  gardener  who  entrusts  his  planting  to  another  is  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  form  one  of  that  already  fairly  large  number 
of  people  who  find  gardening  disappointing,  ^d  why? 
Simply  because  they  leave  to  others  that  which  they  should 
do  themselves.  Everyone  must  have  felt  a  pride  in  home- 
xaised  cuttings  or  seedlings ;  and  what  is  pride  but  the  outcome 
of  love,  fond  and  real  ?  Only,  as  a  mother  with  her  children, 
does  the  gardener  come  to  Imow  and  to  love  his  plants  and 
flowers  when,  from  planting  to  blossoming,  he  and  he  alone 
has  tended  them.    The  longer  he  gardens  the  greater  will  be 


The  correct  ^vay  to  prepar*  hole* 

for    planting    Rosei.    They  are 

wide,  and  ilightly  higher  in  the 

centre  than  at  the  eidee. 


The  wrrong  way  to  plant  a  Buih 

Roae.    The    hole    i«   the    wrong 

shape  and  the  root*  cannot  be 

arranged  naturally. 


his  love  for  the  flowers  he  grows.  Let  us,  then,  plant  our  own 
roses  and  for  a  time  relapse  into  the  prosaic  and  practical, 
for  in  plant  growing,  full  flower  beauty  waits  only  on  those 
who  till  the  soil. 

Planting  RoBes. — ^There  is  probably  more  varied  advice 
given  on  the  planting  of  roses  than  on  any  item  of  gardening 
work ;  the  soil  preparation,  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
and  may  be  considered  in  coimection  with  it,  is  the  subject 
of  even  more  contradictory  direction.  Rather  than  attempt 
to  weigh  the  possible  disadvantages  of  one  method  with  the 
possible  advantages  of  another,  it  will  be  more  to  the  point, 
I  think,  if  I  give  my  own  experience  and  my  own  methods, 
for  they  have  for  some  years  given  me  most  satisfactory  results. 
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My  soO  is  ordinary  garden  loam-tliat  is  to  say.  it  is  the  kind 
of  soil  one  would  expect  to  find  in  any  fairly  weU  tiUed  garden 
L'l^^il^I  ^""^Jjf*^  "°5^ery  light,  although  of  cou^clay 
S^ff^  T    ?"  \  ?thenvise  ,t  would  scarcely  grow  roses.    The 
method  I  adopt  is  a  simple  one.    I  do  not  trench  3  feet  deep 
35  is  often  advised      Not  for  the  reason  that  I  underestSe 
the  value  of  taencWng.  but  for  the  very  human  reion^ha? 
fuU  trenchmg  is  hard  and  heavy  work,  and  that  a  less  elaborate 
method  gives  good  returns.    I  Uke  to  do  my  own  digging 
then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  well  done 


The  correct  way  to  plant  a  Standard  Ro<e  Tr«»      Tl.. 
.pread  out.  the  .take  i.  fixed  b.for:'rhe^°:t,T:"i.ed'^i^.':rd  The* 
latter  la  made  firm  about  the  rooti. 

pknwTLfnT  tw'^  "^°S-    ^°  P'^^P^""?  ^  bed  iov  rose 
planting  I  first  of  aU  take  out  a  trench  18  inches  deep  and  2  feet 

Tf  tL  /°'\°"'  1"^  °*  *^"  ^°""d-  The  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  is  then  turned  over  with  a  fork.  We  tC  S 
some  2  feet  depth  of  tUled  soil.  The  top  "  spit  "  of  the  S^d^u^ 
soil  IS  then  turned  into  the  trench;  The  £cond  '•  spiV'"! 
also  turned  into  the  trench  upon  the  first  "  spit ''  Tlius 
a  new  T  i"^^^'"^'"^^  have  proceeded  one  steTbackS' 
thST.  r^^  ^^"""^  ?"""  ^P^"^'^-  The  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
his  IS  forked  over.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  thS 

t?encR  r'^- ^'^^  first  "spit"  the  worker  faSs  the  o^'n 

ren  h  .in  tuniing  over  the  second  "  spit  "  he  works  sidew^s 

It.  so.  too.  when  forking  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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trench.  There  is  reaUy  nothing  more  to  teU  except  to  say 
that  the  worker  "  proceeds  backwaids  "  until  the  end  of  the 
plot  or  bed  is  reached.  The  last  trench  is  filled  with  the  soil 
that  was  taken  out  in  making  the  first  trench.  This,  by  the 
by,  should  at  once  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ground,  so  as 
to  save  a  second  removal.  *     xu 

The  question  of  manuring  is  one  of  unportance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  roses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  farmyard  manure 
is  the  best  stuff  for  digging  in  the  soU  when  prepanng  for 


The  correct  w«y  to  plant  •  Bu»h 

Rom.     a  covering  of  manur*  ia 

alto  akown. 


The  wrong  way  to  plant  a  Stan- 
dard Rom.  The  hole  i*  not  wide 
enough  and  all  the  Mil  ha«  been 
filled  in  before  being  made  firm. 


planting,  and  it  is  best  placed  below  the  second  "  spit  "— 
that  is,  immediately  upon  the  forked-up  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  When  farmyard  manure  is  not  to  be  obtained 
readily— and  near  towns  it  appears  to  be  difficult  to  procure— 
the  best  substitute  is  basic  slag.  This  may  be  conveniently 
applied  after  the  bed  is  dug,  by  spreading  it  over  the  surface 
at  the  rate  of  |  lb.  to  each  square  yard,  and  then  digging  it 
in.  In  any  case,  whether  farmyard  manure  is  used  or  not, 
basic  slag  is  an  excellent  fertiliser  to  apply  in  autumn ;  it  is 
a  slow-acting  manure,  and  the  plants  will  derive  benefit  from 
it  the  following  season. 

The  actual  planting  presents  no  difficulties.    The  chiei 
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points  to  bear  in  mind  are  to  dig  a  hole  large  enourii  for  the 
roots  to  be  spread  out  in  it,  to  plant  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
point  where  the  plant  was  budded— the  junction  of  stock 
and  sdon-^s  covered  with  about  i  inch  of  soil ;  first  to  soak 
the  roots  m  a  pail  of  water  or  puddled  clay  for  several  minutes, 
and  to  cut  off  all  broken  and  bruised  root  ends.    It  is  most 
harmful  to  leave  the  plants  lying  about  when  waiting  their 
turn  to  be  planted ;   they  should  either  be  placed  in  water 
or  covered  with  soil.    The  root  fibres  so  quickly  dry  up  and 
pensh  when  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  a  short  time.    FinaUy, 
It  is  necessary  to  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots.    It 
follows  from  this  that  planting  can- 
not be  done  when  the  groimd  is 
wet ;    neither  is  it  wise   to  plant 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  as  it  some- 
times is  in  October.    As  to  the  time 
of  planting,  early  November  is  the 
best  of  aU.    However,  rose  planting 
may  be  carried  out  successfully  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  the  end 
of  March  or  early  April,  but  not 
later  when  the  plants  are  from  the 
open  ground.    Roses  from  pots  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
though  preferably  not   later  than 
May,  since  the  roots  are  not  disturbed 
and  the  plant  receives  no  check. 

If  the  removal  is  carefully  carried 
out  one  may  shift  even  large  roses 

from  one  part  of  one's  garden  to  another  without  their 
suffenng,  providing  they  are  transplanted,  say,  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  November.  I  have  shifted  6  feet  high 
plants  of  Hugh  Dickson  from  a  bed  for  which  they  proved 
too  tall,  planting  them  against  a  fence  without  even  a  shoot 
shnveUmg.  When  bought  plants  are  put  in,  severe  pruning 
is  invanably  necessary  the  foUowing  spring.  Some  growers 
advise  covering  the  rose  beds  with  manure  in  autumn  when 
plantmg  is  finished.  Others,  and  I  am  among  the  number, 
think  a  covering  of  manure  in  spring  preferable.  I  give 
a  coating  of  farmyard  manure  as  soon  as  pruning  is  finished, 
which  is  usually  about  the  first  week  in  April.  This  is  forked 
]ust  beneath  the  surface.  The  roses  receive  no  further 
manure,  except  occasional  dressings  of  fertiliser  during  summer. 


The   beat   way  to  (ecure  a 
Standard  Roie  to  the  stake. 
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There  are  many  excellent  special  fertilisers  on  the  market, 
as,  for  instance.  Clay's,  Guano,  Wakeky's  Hop  Manure 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  farmyard 
manure),  and  others.  Tonks*  manure  is  especially  beneficial 
to  roses.  It  is  compounded  from  a  prescription  formulated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Tonks,  and  may  be  purchased  already  made 
up.  Those  who  like  to  mix  their  own  may  care  to  know  the 
ingredients,  which  are  as  foUow  .—Superphosphate  of  lime, 
twelve  parts ;  nitrate  of  potash,  ten  parts ;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, two  parts ;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  part,  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  eight  parts.    This  is  applied  in  early  spring  at  the  rate  of 


Protecting  Rote 
Tre«  on  wall. 


Protecting  Bu(k  or  Dwarf  Roiea  with  heaps  o( 
•oil  or  witK  leaves  inside  netting. 


^^ 


one  pound  to  the  square  yard.  Tonks*  manure  is  best  applied 
in  February.  It  is  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
and  then  turned  in  with  a  fork. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  rose  planters  how  necessary  it 
is  to  secure  standards  and  climbers  to  their  stakes  or  the  wall 
immediately  planting  is  completed.  November  is  notoriously 
a  windy  month  and,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  many  shoots  may 
be  broken  off  if  they  are  not  made  fast  to  their  supports.  It 
may  be  said  that  I  do  not  practise  what  I  preach ;  but  even 
supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  surely  it  is  no  good  reason 
why  I  should  not  give  others  the  best  advice.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  neglected  always  to  observe  the  rules  that  I  now  give 
for  the  guidance  of  others ;  but  have  I  not  paid  the  penalty  ? 
I  would  parody  the  old  adage  and  say  that,  "  A  tie  in  time 
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saves  nine."  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  much  more,  it 
saves  a  rose  from  disfigurement  and  possiUe  destruction. 

Vintsr    Pgataotka. — ^Tlwn  comes  the   question  of  pio- 
tection,  which  I  am  convinced  is  made  too  much  of,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  concerns  gardens  in  the  southern  counties.    I  live 
in  Middlesex,  and  I  never  protect  any  of  my  roses.    Out  of 
the  many  I  have  from  time  to  time  planted  I  can  only  remember 
losing  one.    Of  course,  if  I  had  given  the  plants  adequate 
protection  I  should  not  have  lost  even  that  one,  I  imagine 
some   "prott   'ion"  enthusiast  exclaiming.    But   I  submit 
that  my  expeaence  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  "  non- 
protection  "—with  no  political  significance,  I  protest  I    Those 
who  have  the  fortune  to  live  in  the  cold  northern  counties 
(the    very  mention  of   which  fills  me  with  uneasiness,   so 
long  have  I  lived  in  the  south  I)  should  protect  their  Tea 
roses,  but  all  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  are  quite  hardy.    At  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  take  any  risk,  for  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
to  protect  one's  roses.    There  is  no  need  for  any  of  the  elaborate 
methods  often  advocated ;  a  httle  heap  of  soil  3  or  4  inches 
high,  around  and  among  the  lower  branches,  is  all  that  is 
required.    Readers  may  well  cry  "shame"  that  I  do  not 
even  take  so  simple  a  precaution  to  protect  my  own  roses 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  even  one ;  and  while  that 
censure  is  perhaps  well  deserved,  I  protest  that  I  am  so  busy 
writing  about  roses  in  the  winter  that  I  am  apt  sometimes 
to  leave  them  to  look  after  themselves.    And  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  many  other  roses  if 
they  were  similarly  treated. 

The  surest  way  to  weaken  a  rose  is  to  coddle  it.  Many 
of  those  who  protect  their  plants  with  bracken,  straw  and 
other  material,  leave  these  about  the  plants  until  late  in  spring 
with  the  result  that  the  roses  start  into  growth  earher  than 
they  would  otherwise  do,  and  such  growth  as  they  make 
beneath  the  seductive  covering  that  gives  them  a  dangerous 
and  unnatural  warmth  is  soft  and  sappy  and  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  least  frost.  And  when  is  the  rose  grower  out  of 
the  wood  so  far  as  late  sp  '■■%  frosts  are  concerned  ?  Justly 
we  may  term  this  winter  pro  t-uon  a  "  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  " 
especially  so  far  as  the  ir  vperienced  gardener  is  concerned. 
And  why  go  to  this  trouble  when  mother  earth  is  all  they  need 
and  when  nothing  is  better  or  even  so  good  for  them  ?  Even 
I,  who  would  seem  to  hold  a  brief  for  garden  soil  as  if  it  were 
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only  to  be  bought  with  bags  of  gold  (and,  indeed,  if  you  want 
a  bag  of  the  best  "greasy  loam"  in  which  to  pot  a  few 
favourites  it  is  dear  enough  in  all  conscience),  do  not  tell  the 
reader  to  protect  his  standards  with  it  1  An  armful  of  bracken 
or  heather  thrust  among  the  branches  is  most  to  their  Uking, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  for  those  rather  tender  Teas  that 
clothe  the  south  wall.  The  mention  of  tender  Tea  roses 
reminds  me  of  a  wonderful  plant  of  Climbing  Devoniensis 
that  I  saw  the  other  day  in  a  friend's  garden  in  Middlesex. 
It  is  on  a  wall  facing  west,  and  toast  be  quite  20  feet  long. 
It  is  a  giant  plant  with  great  limbs,  such  as  one  more  commonly 
associates  with  a  bramble  than  a  rose,  and  when  I  was  told 
its  name,  involuntarily  my  thoughts  turned  to  that  description 
of  CUmbing  Devoniensis  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  Cata- 
logue, which  says  of  this  variety  that  it  is  "  tender."  "  Tender," 
indeed  1  This  rose,  I  was  told,  never  had  further  protection 
than  that  given  by  the  wall.  All  of  which,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  seems  to  support  my  assertion  that  roses  are  hardier 
than  they  are  credited  with  being. 

The  fact  is,  that  one  never  knows  what  a  rose  will  do  in 
one's  own  garden  until  one  has  planted  it  there.  It  may 
quite  conceivably  do  something  entirely  different  from  its 
accomplishments  in  all  other  gardens  in  which  one  has  seen 
it  growing.  If  not,  how  is  it  that  the  old  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Slargaret  Dickson,  which  most  of  us  know  only  as  a  vigorous 
bush,  should,  in  the  Rev.  David  Williamson's  garden  in 
northern  Wigtownshire,  find  its  way  to  the  top  of  a  support 
20  feet  iiigh  and  give  flowers  even  on  Christmas  Day  ?  Mr. 
Williamson  himself  does  not  know  why,  so  it  is  obviously  out 
of  my  province  to  attempt  to  explain  it.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  getting  "  wide  of  the  mark."  Still  I  hope  I  shall 
be  excused,  frr  I  believe  that  nothing  so  helps  an  amateur 
iis  a  narration  of  the  experiences  of  another,  if  I  may  class 
myself  as  an  amateur.  However,  if  I  am  not  legally  an 
amateur,  I  am  one  at  heart,  and  nothing  gives  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  enter  into  the  difiiculties  of  the  inexperienced 
gardener,  with  whom,  indeed,  I  have  much  in  common,  since 
I  am  always  making  mistakes  and  always  learning  something 
about  flowers  and  their  ways.  We  have  had  soil  preparation, 
planting  and  protection,  now  let  us  see  what  there  is  to  be  said 
for  and  against  pruning. 

Pranlng  after  Planting. — Every  professional  agrees  that 
it  is  the  best  policy  to  prune  a  rose  hard,  to  cut  its  growths 
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almwt  to  the  ground  in  the  month  of  March  foUowine  planting 
I  beheve.  too.  ttat  most  amateurs  in  their  he^^f  Te^' 
know  this  as  weU  as  the  professional,  but  thev  have  not  «S 

h^rfL*°.PS  *.^'  P'^P*  ^*°  P^<=«^  Ky^lte  they 
?hJTi?"''  *?^^.*r^  ""°"^^-  Anyone  >^th  a  fcLwledge  o? 
the  hkes  and  dishkes  of  roses  has  doubtless  hadTlTplefsu^e 
of  advxsmg  a  friend  as  to  the  method  of  pmiing  Ws  rSS 
the  first  sprmg  after  planting.  You  find  ™he  has^ 
bush  roses  back  in  the  orthodox  way;  but  the  cCbere  tho2 
with  mce  long  growths  that  seem  to  s^y.  "  M  !  jSrSve  ml 

-with  those  It  is  different.    He  has  Ustened  to  ^siren's 
voice,  he  has  started  on  that  seductive  short  cut  to  ElSi 
NaturaUy  you  expostulate  with  him.  you  argue.  ^dSX 

Bu^^n''  t'^^'^u  ^."  ^  '^'  ^^  to  which^os'es  are  hd^ 
But  no.  he  has  heard  the  entrancing  call,  he  is  enraotu^ed 

.s'v^  '  wte':i2T""  K  '"  ^^«^'  -d  ^"nSy 
is  vam.    bmce  he  will  do  so.  he  must  tread  the  path  which 

alas!  so  many  have  trodden-I  am  not  ashai^ed    o  coS 

hat  I  am  found  among  the  number-that  leads  ^thourdelav 

ort'ifwr?w'^°"l5f;  *?^^  \"»°^  °^  lesrshameScS 
hlrv  A    K        ',     ^  *^o"eht  I  ought  to  have  cut  them  harder 

^?'-  """^J?"  ^""^ '  ^"*  *^«°  I  ^as  not  quite  siSe ''  And 
knowing  better,  you  interpret  this  as  redly  me^g  ^t 

hnf  ^^IT'  ^T.*^^*  *^"  '^'  °"ght  t°  be  cut  tTth^omd 
but  that  he  could  not  bring  him^lf  to  do  it     How  mTl' 

tTe'^o^"''*  ^'  ^/^^  ^^  *°  ^^-^y  ^°'  the  day  and  commi?^ot 
the  jobbing  gardener  to  come  in  and  cut  off  not  only  tKai 

would'' hl^hSV'  ""  '?'  "r'y  P^*«^  roses  "Sjobt; 
tTng  the  ^iSn.H°  '"^Y"'  ^^'i*  ^°^«  '*•  ^°^  the  more  cut- 
as  a  5J;^"^tramed  worker  can  do  the  better  he  is  pleased. 

But  let  me  to  the  point,  and  say  that  every  erowth  of  everv 

rXn^S^eet^r"  ?T"K^  ^^  MaTch'^sC/b^'S 
i^  M     u         .  ""^  ^°^  huds  of  its  base  about  the  last  wp^k 

^o^^'VaVi:  J?"?;  T'  ^  ^P"^-  A«  a  ;US^inary"S 
growths  may  be  half  cut  away  as  soon  as  thev  are  olanted 

pe^r&em^S^^^^^^^^ 

at  least  a  paragraph  to  explain  all  that  is  denoted  by  Tat 
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fearsome  word  "  wichuraiana  " — a  word  that,  though  used 
glibly  enough  by  gardeners  and  garden  writers,  is  more  often 
than  not  misspelt.  I  have  made  sure  of  that  extra  "  a " 
before  venturing  on  this  mild  criticism  1  The  original 
rose  called  wichuraiana  is  a  charming  Japanese  creeping 
kind  with  very  long,  slender  growths  and  pretty  little  white 
blossoms,  and  by  cross-breeding  with  some  other  roses 
distinguished  by  large  flowers  of  rich  colouring,  Dorothy 
Perki^  and  many  others  have  been  evolved.  They  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  wichuraiana  roses.  Well,  these 
make  such  remarkably  vigorous  growth  with  little  or  no 
attention  on  the  grower's  part  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
them  hard  back  to  induce  them  to  grow  strongly.  And  there 
is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell !  One  may  leave  the  best  growth 
almost  its  full  length,  and  shorten  all  others  by  about  one 
half.  So  much,  then  (and  it  is  much  more  than  I  had  intended) , 
about  pruning  newly  planted  roses. 

Pnmin^  Bnsh  or  Dwaff  Roses. — ^And  now  to  the  priming 
of  roses  that  are  not  newly  planted.  I  warn  those  who  are 
not  interested  that  it  is  a  complex  subject,  but  if  it  is  any 
inducement  to  the  reader  to  read  on,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
if  only  for  my  own  sake,  for  the  printer  is  clamouring  for 
"  copy,"  and,  alas !  I  have  yet  far  to  go  if  The  Complete 
Gardener  is  to  justify  its  title.  How,  and  where  shall  I 
begin  ?  What  does  the  amateur  first  want  to  laiov  when  he 
is  told  how  to  do  anything  in  the  garden  ?  Why,  he  wants 
to  know  when  to  do  it.  Happy  idea  I  The  best  time  to  prune 
all  roses  that  are  commonly  grown  as  bushes  is,  in  the 
southern  and  south  midland  counties,  the  third  week  in  March. 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  ciise  of  Tea  roses,  the  pruning 
of  which  is  deferred  imtil  the  first  week  in  AprU.  But  now- 
adays, Hybrid  Teas  and  the  true  Teas  are  so  much  mixed  up 
that  even  the  rose  expert — and  by  this  I  mean  the  professional 
who  grows  nothing  else  but  roses — even  he  is  not  sure  to 
which  class  some  of  them  belong.  In  proof  of  this  I  could 
mention  several  roses  tLdt  are  classed  in  one  catalogue  as 
Teas,  and  in  another  as  Hybrid  Teas  !  I  mention  this  l^cause 
the  true  Teas  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  crossbred  or  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  while  one  may  not  prune  the  true  Teas  until  April, 
the  others  are  pruned  in  March.  But  perhaps  this  is  a 
futile  point  and  not  worth  labouring.  In  the  northern  and 
north  midland  counties  roses  ?  pruned  a  fortnight  later. 
In   the  descriptive   hsts  giveL      .  the  end  of  this  chapter 
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will  be  found  the  names  of  numerous  rose-;  fnr  ♦>,«. 

S  "^rX  svSred\o""^e"::LtSs'^*?ll^'e  f /« 
indeed,  is  only  to  be  acquiredTv  a  S  »J^  knowledge, 
the  different  classes  of  rS^  so  Y,L^      expenence  among 

explanation  of  the  priidS;s  and  n^.*^'^!  ""^^  *°  ^ 
generally  pnncipies  and   practice  of  rose  pruning 

and  weak  shmtt«  tha*  «k.J!;    ■  "«'ess.     llien,  all  thm 

bloom  J?  to  Slut  out   anTS''  T."^"^   ''"^  »  *«■" 
^e  «utre  ofl'^U^'Wrei^^cut^u  ^  sZZ^Tt 

most  ta^rttlf  He^f  tht^^^•l,  ^  t«™?'  °"<^  "'  *« 
growth  ?    Tffc  1^  i!     ^  °^'  .?°^  ^°°ir  shall  we  leave  each 

0    L  kit.  „^rr  "l"^^  "^  «"*"  «*«■  =>*  ShoofZS 
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having  done  it  and  having  no  eraser  at  hand,  I  will  let  it  go, 
trusting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  make  up  for  what 
I  am  lacking  in  clear  description.  Growths  that  are  not  so 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil  are  cut  back  to  within  two  buds  of  their 
base.  In  this  case  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  want 
many  or  few  flowers,  for  you  may  think  yourself  lucky  to  get 
any  at  all !  If  you  are  foitunate  enough,  by  good  cultivation, 
to  get  growths  on  the  roses  to  which  the  pencil  standard  does 
not  apply  then,  if  you  cannot  by  the  law  of  averages  judge 
how  ong  to  leave  them,  I  advise  that  you  call  in  the  nearest 
qualified  gardener  to  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  the  Hybrid  Tea 
roses.  The  pruning  of  the  Teas  is  so  simple  as  scarcely  to 
need  doing  at  all.  Not  to  continue  in  a  paradoxical  strain, 
they  are  generally  so  well  pruned  by  the  winter  that  the 
gardener's  knife  is  scarcely  required.  The  stronger  shoots 
are  cut  to  within  four  buds  of  the  base,  and  the  weaker  growths 
to  within  two  buds.  If  as  many  blooms  as  possible  are  wanted 
without  regard  to  size  and  form,  then  the  strongest  may  be 
left  two  or  three  buds  longer.  But  I  would  strongly  advise 
the  amateur  who  values  the  expressed  admiration  of  his 
friends  and  really  wishes  to  see  his  roses  at  their  best,  to  prune 
hard  rather  than  leave  the  shoots  too  long.  It  is  certainly 
a  case  of  "  spare  the  kniie  and  spoil  the  rose  "  so  far  as  most 
of  the  roses  commonly  grown  are  concerned.  Light  pruning, 
as  a  rule,  lays  the  foundation  of  a  rose  that  is  bare  at  the 
base  and  full  of  weak,  spindling  growths  at  the  top.  It 
certainly  does  so  if  the  grower  does  not  prune  hard  the  first 
year  or  two.  All  things  considered,  I  shall  pose  as  an  advocate 
of  hard  pruning,  for  I  have  foimd  that  the  average  rose  lives 
longer  and  gives  more  blooms  worth  having  than  a  rose  that 
is  lightly  pruned. 

Paging  Down  Romi.— There  are  exceptions,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  among  the  wonderful  variety  that  is  found 
in  roses  at  the  present  day.  The  first  exception  is  found  in 
those  varieties  that  make  vigorous  growth  even  when  hard 
pruned  ;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  orthodox  method 
is  not  for  them.  Neither,  in  fact,  is  it  suitable.  If  grown 
in  a  bed  or  border  away  from  wall  or  fence,  the  proper  way 
to  treat  them  is  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  "  pegging 
down."  This,  rendered  plain,  signifies  that  instead  of  being 
cut  back  in  March,  the  growths  of  the  previous  year  are  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  shortened  (although  if  the  tips  are  soft  they  are  cut 
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off),  and  they  are  seciired  to  the  ground  by  means  of  pegs 
This  IS  easily  accomplished  by  tying  a  piece  of  string  to  the 
end  of  fje  shoot  and  tying  this  to  a  peg  stuck  in  the  soil. 
This  miniature  rose  arch  will   be   one  mass  of  blossom  in 
summer.    Each  bud  will  produce  a  bloom  or  bunch  of  blooms 
according  to  its  habit.    The  grower  proceeds  in  autumn  to 
cut  out  the  growths  that  have  flowered,  so  that  fresh  shoots 
may  have  it  all  to  themselves.    They,  too,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  the  following  spring ;   thus  in  roses  of  this  type 
there  is  a  constant  succession  of  young  growths  of  great  vigour 
taking  the  place  of  those  that  have  given  their  bloom,  and  each 
year's  supply  is  pegged  down  in  March.    There  is  no  danger 
of  the  supply  giving  out  if  the  old  shoots  are  regularly  cut  out 
when  the  flowers  are  over.    Such  roses  as  these  take  up  a  lot 
of  room,  and  it  is  useless  to  grow  them  in  the  same  bed  with 
others  of  ordinary  vigour,  for  the  latter  will  be  sim^  ly  smothered. 
I  know  this  from  unfortunate  experience,  and  as  my  garden 
is  of  limited  extent,  I  gave  up  growing  them  in  a  rose  bed 
and  now  have  them  against  a  4  or  5  feet  high  fence,    A  few 
sorts  that  I  have  found  need  this  treatment  are  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  and  Cho.    But 
one  may  peg  down  any  rose  that  makes  unduly  vigorous  growth 
if  one  wishes  to  have  plenty  of  blossom  and  there  is  the  neces- 
sary room  at  disposal. 

Priming  Climbing  Boses^This  need  present  no  difiiculty, 
although  It  is  true  it  seems  to  puzzle  many  rose  growers 
of  some  years'  standing.  But,  as  a  rui'  jvhere  they  err  is 
not  m  prumng  the  plants  insufficiently,  bu  in  pruning  them 
too  much.  While  systematic  and  regular  pioning  is  good  for 
the  dwarf  roses,  climbing  varieties,  as  a  rule,  are  aU  the  better 
for  light  pruning.  The  best  blooms  of  a  cUmbing  rose  are 
produced  by  one-year-old  growths  and,  theoretically,  the  shoots 
that  have  bloomed  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  over,  so  that  fresh  growths  may  be  encouraged  to  take 
their  places.  This  is  certainly  correct  advice,  but  some  sorts 
are  so  accommodating  that  the  removal  of  the  older  growths 
may  often  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  found  among  the 
wichuraiana  varieties.  These  bloom  so  freely,  even  from  the 
side  shoots  that  form  on  the  two-  and  three-year-old  stems 
that  It  IS  a  pity  to  cut  them  out  as  long  as  there  is  room  for 
them.  Of  course,  preference  is  always  given  to  the  youngest, 
and  It  is  unwise  to  crowd  the  growths  together,  or  in  aiming 
at  getting  a  superabundance  of  blossom  the  grower  may  find 
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that  unhappily  he  obtains  none  at  all  worth  having.  Thus, 
while  liberties  may  be  taken  with  the  Dorothy  Perkins  class 
of  rose  that  would  lead  to  disappointment  with  other  kinds, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  rose  will  bloom  well  if  its' 
growths  have  not  a  fair  share  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Here 
are  the  names  of  a  few  that  may  be  neglected  for  two  or  three 
years  so  far  as  pruning  is  concerned  and  be  mone  the  wone 
for  it,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  inexperienced  grower  they  may 
conceivably  be  all  the  better :— Dorothy  Perkins  and  its  first 
cousin,  if  not  its  sister.  Lady  Gay.  Auguste  Barbier,  Alberic 
Barbier,  Tausendschon,  Minnehaha,  Hiawatha.  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Jersey  Beauty.  EUsa  Robinson.  Gardenia,  Lady 
Godiva,  Joseph  Billard,  and  Edmond  Proust. 

CUmbing  roses  belonging  to  the  multiflora  class,  of  which 
Crimson  Rambler  is  a  type,  are  not  to  be  treated  so  cavaUerly 
in  the  matter  of  pruning.    There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  produced  by  one-year-old  growths  and 
those  of  greater  age.    The  shoots  of  the  previous  years  growth 
yield  fine  flower  bunches  direct  from  the  main  stem,  but  all 
other  growths  bloom  only  from  comparatively  weak  side  shoots, 
anu  their  fiowers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  from 
younger  stems.    It  is  thus  not  wise  to  take  Uberties  with 
Crimson  Ramble;  and  its  near  relations,  or  they  will  retahate 
by  rewarding  the  gardener  in  niggardly  fashion  in  the  matter 
of  blossom.    Let  me  name  a  few  of  these  near  relatives  so 
that  the  reader  may  be  forewarned,  and  treat  them  with  the 
respect  that  they  at  any  rate  seem  to  think  is  their  due. 
Some  of  the  most  famiUar  are  Agiaia.  Blush  Rambler,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Electra,  Hfeltoe,  Leuchtstem.  Mrs.  Flight,  Ph-la- 
delphia   Rambler,   Psyche,   "nbin,   and   Waltham   Rai      ?r. 
'  Cut  out  the  old,  train  in  the  new  "  should  be  the  gi      r's 
motto  in  deaUng  with  these. 

I  must  just  say  a  word  about  the  pruning  of  the  Noisette 
roses,  for  they  need  considering  separately,  and  among  them 
are  such  favourites  as  WiUiam  Allen  Richardson  and  Reve 
d'Or.  They  are  not  so  adept  at  producing  fresh  vigorous 
s  oots  from  the  base  of  the  plant  as  varieties  of  the  two  classes 
]ust  mentioned,  and  therefore  the  older  shoots  must  be  treated 
with  greater  consideration  than  usual,  since  when  there  are 
few  to  replace  them  we  must  needs  make  the  best  of  those 
we  have.  As  a  rule,  if  well  planted  and  hard  pruned  the 
spnng  following  planting  they  grow  vigorously  enough  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  ;  afterwards  an  opportunity  is  usually 
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offered  to  the  ^actised  pniner  to  give  proof  of  his  skill  This 
he  wiU  do  by  bending  down  some  of  the  strong^owths  that 
have  ^sumed  a  perpendicular  position,  by  shortfiS  otherl 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  by  seeSe  that  In 
shoots  are  spread  out  as  much^as  p^ibTe^  E^^one  m^ 
have  noticed  that  all  plants  grown*^ainst  walM^dTtls 
often  as  waU  roses  that  the  Noisette  varieties  are  vSuable) 
show  most  vigour  at  the  top.  If  this  state  of  things  is  Xwed 
ro  become  too  pronounced  it  must  ultimately  S  that^he 
base  of  the  pknt  gets  bare.     Noisette  roses  Jther^haS  thc«^ 

LrFoSrYir  '?'^^  ^  ^^«  Porestier/'^^lcSS 
Niel  Fortunes  YeUow,  Lamarque  (aU  needing  the  shelter 
of  a^warm  waU  facing  south).  L'ld^  MsterSa  Say  ILd 
C.  Kuster.  So  much.  then,  for  pruning  the  roses  that  ?rp 
commonly  gro«-n.  What  I  have  not  made  plaTi  ho^  the 
accompanying  sketches  will  do.  I  am  trusting  to  thSi  to 
make  up  for  my  shortcomings  in  descripti^^ere  is  reall? 
not  very  much  to  say  in  respect  of  the  other  cE  of  S2 
that  are,  comparatively  rarely  grown  that  woiJd  toit^ 
average  amateur.    They  nearly  aU  need  similar  treSment 

IS?  m\?/*/"''  ^*  r  ^°r  °^  *^«  older  ^^hs'^ccS: 
Si?thlc  "™™''  "^^"^  *^"  P'^t^  have  done  flowerSg 
and  at  the  spring  prumng.  which  is  practised  in  late  mS 
you  cut  back  about  half-way  each  remaining  shoS.  ' 

with  f  c*^*"?^*  Bose..-Half   standard   roses   are    those 
with  a  stem  about  30  inches  in  height;   ordinSv  stlnHr^! 

^'^rrldvaJ/SL'^tt"*'^^^"'^'^-    H^sSdi^tv 
iplntTry'ar^Jen^^^^^^^^ 

sSSaiiy:^^^  s  frr^  i:  r  ^thTr^r 

comnjon  with  other  sorts,  and  sh'ouSS  4  pffl  3  feet  apaA" 

hZZlT^  ^^""^  ^  ^'^  ^"^''  '■^^^s  undemSth     T^e  fXge 

r^SmS  ZT;?  ^""'^^  i""'  ^""'"^^  months  to  kee'p 

pS  iS!  ^  ---^ -^-^^ 
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becomes  saturated  with  the  manure  and  provides  an  admirable 
plant  food.  It  should  be  given  in  dilute  form,  half  fresh  water 
and  half  manure.  Staking  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
in  growing  half  standards,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for  the 
^arpose  than  hazel  sticks,  the  tops  of  which  should  just  reach 
to  the  "  head  "  of  the  tree,  but  should  not  show  through  the 
branches.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  as  half  standards  are  the 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  although  one  or  two  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  suitable,  as,  for  instance,  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
and  General  Jacqueminot.  The  following  all  make  excellent 
half  standards  : — ^Amateur  Teyssier,  blush  ;  Antoine  Rivoire, 
cream ;  Caroline  Testout,  pink ;  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
white,  or  nearly  white ;  Dean  Hole,  salmon  pink ;  General 
Mc Arthur,  re.l ;  Gustav  Grunerwald,  sahnon  rose ;  Lady 
Roberts,  white  and  yellow ;  Laurent  Carle,  red ;  La  Tosca. 
blush ;  Mme.  Hoste,  cream  ;  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  sahnon 
and  rose ;  Mme.  Lten  Pain,  white  shaded  fawn ,  Mme. 
Ravary,  yellow;  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  yellow;  Prince  de 
Bulgarie,  sahnon  jank ;  Joseph  Hill,  yellow  and  pink  shades ; 
Richmond,  red ;   Princesse  Mertchersky,  silvery  rose. 

Home   Orovn  Bomb. — Many  roses  may  be  quite  easily 
grown  from  cuttings.     There  is  a  fascination  about  roses 
grown  in  this  way  that  is  lacking  in  bought  plants,  for  what 
appeals  to  the  garden  owner  more  than  plants  that  he  has 
reared  himself  ?    If  the  amateur  attempts  to  grow  any  and 
every  rose  in  this  way  disappointment  is  in  store  for  him. 
Some  thrive  admirably  from  cuttings,  while  others  fail.    It 
is  importcint  to  know  which  may  be  tried  \vith  success.    China 
roses  root  readily,  so  do  many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  that  are  of 
vigorous  growth  ;  the  climbing  roses  generally  are  particularly 
easy,  and  some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetualr.      The  Tea  roses 
usually  are  difi&cult.    Here  is  a  selection  that  the  beginner 
may  attempt  with  every  hope  of  success.    Any  of  the  climbing 
sorts,    but    especially   Dorothy   Perkins,    Cnmson    Rambler, 
Trier,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Renfe  Andrfe,  Minnehaha,  Tea  Rambler. 
I  have  plants  of  most  of  these  in  my  own  garden  that  I  have 
raised  from  cuttings.    Other  sorts  that  take  root  readily  are, 
among  the   Hybrid  Perpetuals,   Hugh  Dickson,   Frau   Karl 
Druschki,    Mrs.    John    Laing,    Captain    Hayward,    Margaret 
Dickson,  Captain  Christy.    Among  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  such 
as  La  Tosca,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  La 
France,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Grand  Due  Adolph  de  Luxem- 
bourg, Grace  Darling,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark.    I  have  raised 
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many  roses  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  methoH  fhaf  »,o» 

and  «»  October  place  in  it  a  large  earthenware  vase^?SS 
tub  This  I  fill  with  soil  or  sand,  ashes  or  cocoanut  fihrJ^ 
much'Ztt'^'^W^^^  be  most  easily  procSeHrd^'not 

ever.  It  is  best  to  get  them  from  6  tJ  9  inches  long  «  posS 
but  often  this  cannot  be  done  without  cutting  back  thrpSnt 
rose  too  much       They  are  inserted  firmly  (thisTimLfrSS! 
m  5  mch-wide  flower  pots.  fiUed  with  sandy  soil,  d^Se  o 
course,  being  provided.    The  flower  pots  are    hen^ed 

tt  ?,^  tI"  *^'  '°'^  ?'  ^^^*^^^^  "^^t^rial  is  used  for  £ 
the  tub.  They  are  watered,  and  a  bell-glass  is  put  over  them 
Care  IS  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  pressed  int?  the  materS 
in  the  tub  so  that  the  cuttings  are  kept  oerfectlv  ?^rtS 
I  give  them  practically  no  furthS  attentlJi  u^StH  thJfo^S^ 
March  when  I  carefully  take  them  out  of  the  pots  i^Sf 
expectation  of  finding  them  rooted,  and  rardy^^  ^  Is 
appomted.  They  are  examined  occasionally  duringX  winter 
to  ee  If  water  IS  needed,  but  the  soil  dries  hJtle  in  fn  u^ated 

tentfn   T' m"^  u"i"'"  ^  ^"-e'^^^'  '^'^  evaporatb^fs  pre. 
vented^    In  March  the  rooted  cuttings  are  potted  off  LIZ 
m  small  pots  ;   if  any  are  not  yet  ro!ted.  they  are  a^aS^  out 
back  under   the   bell-glass   until   roots   are   fomed^  Me 

h^:  ^ZeTl  '-^dlu?'' '"^  •^°°^*^^y  ^  almSt'cert'S^^ 
r,mL;  T«  u- 1  "^'  °'"  ""S  of  tissue,  at  the  base  of  the 
cutting  from  which  roots  are  soon  emitted.  After  pott  n^ 
off  the  cut  ings  in  small  pots  it  is  advisable  to  kLrthpi 

;i"r^^A^'"-^'r  ^°'"  "  ^^"  ^^y^'  °^  thfsLen  change  Tf 
tempera  ure  and  root  disturbance  together  may  check  them 

In  ti?f '"S^°^'"^,^  '^^'^  *°  g^°^th  is  always^to  be  avoided' 
Zi?  r^  ?"•  ^^^^  *^^y  ^i"  be  nicely  rooted  in  the  small 
pots  and  late  m  April  or  early  in  May  they  may  be  plaTted 

h  L'year  aS'L^ld  T *  P^°',f\  ^^^  ^  ^ w  Cm^ 
"«c  lifbi  year  and  should  flower  well  the  next     Thnc*.  »,Ur. 

The  m^Ln^  /^  likehhood  of  a  large  percentage  taking  root 

foUoS  notel  Z''^^  ''  ^^^'"^.^  ^^^  illustrated  In  the 
lowmg  notes  and  accompanying  sketches  :— 

Ko^s  of  a  vigorous  nature  are  readily  increased  from 
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cuttings,  and  do  equally  as  well  on  their  own  roots  as  when 
budded  or  grafted.  Late  September  or  early  October  is  the 
best  time  to  insert  cuttings  out  of  doors,  and  to  ensure  success 


Pur-  I.— Good  types  of  Roae  Cuttings.  A  with* 

"neel"    of    old    growth,   B  prepared   in   the 

ordinary  way. 


Fig.  2  — A  uaeleas  Cutting 
The  upper  bud*  have 
begun  to  grow  and  the 
lower    buds  are   cut  out. 


---i^ 


Fig.  3.— The  proper  wa)  to  insert  Rose  Cuttings. 
Item  below  ground. 


Three  parts  of  the 


some  little  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  growth. 
Firm,  well-ripened  shoots  that  have  produced  early  flowers 
are  the  most  suitable  providing  the  buds  in  the  leaf-stalk 
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?!  i 


Fig.  '♦-Tl?«  '^'ong  w.y  to  put  in  Ro.e  Cultin,,. 
1 00  much  Item  above  ground. 


'SV0JOU 

Trfni'h  *-"»*'  Soil  i.  Trenched. 

opposite  end  of  the  Si .  *¥  '<"' ""oved  «o  the 

.°:Ji^hr£iS^fM^^^^^ 

•nd  kept  «U»w"5?J^ 'o 'he  oppo.lt,  ^i 
'hen  well  .iiSS^i?o\|^bj|J">  »»  Troch  B  i. 


Fig.  6.— Trenching  the  Ground 
(•econd  atase). 
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two  or  three  at  the  top,  removed,  but  the  whole  of  the  buds 
in  the  axils  should  be  left  intact  on  the  stems,  as  frequently, 
when  the  exposed  part  of  the  cuttings  is  killed  by  severe 
frosts,  the  buds  underground  remain  untouched  and  send  up 
strong  shoots.  A  sheltered  position  should  be  selected  lor 
the  cutting  bed,  and  the  ground  be  dug  two  spits  deep,  and  have 
plenty  of  road  grit  incorporated  with  it.  When  the  surface 
is  dry  the  whole  should  be  finely  trodden.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  each  cutting  must  be  buried  in  the  ground 
and,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  some  coarse  sand  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  The  soil  must  be  made 
firm,  especially  about  the  base  of  thd  cuttings,  which  should 
be  6  inches  apart  in  rows  I2  inches  apart.  Protection,  con- 
sisting of  Utter,  may  be  prcnded  during  severe  weather, 
and  after  a  thaw  the  soil  about  the  cuttings  will  probably 
require  making  firm  again. 

Standard  Roses* — ^Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in 
coimection  with  standard  roses  is  the  selection  of  varieties, 
for  some  varieties  will  grow  as  standards  and  others  will  not. 
Need  I  say  how  necessary  it  is  to  choose  those  that  will  ? 
The  details  of  cultivation  are  essentially  the  same  for  standards 
as  for  dwarf  or  bush  roses,  so  I  need  not  repeat  the  directions 
already  given.  Staking  the  trees  when  they  are  planted  will 
probably  commend  itselt  as  a  matter  of  moment.  If  it  does  not 
at  the  time,  it  imdoubtedly  will  do  so  later,  when  some  of  the 
plants  have  been  buffeted  and  perhaps  broken  by  the  winter 
gales.  The  amateur  gardener  is  proverbially  procrastinating, 
and  is  given  to  postponing  the  work  of  staking  roses  until 
to-morrow  ;  and  do  we  not  all  know  when  to-morrow  come.-  — 
or,  rather,  dues  not  come  ?  Let  me  advise  the  amateur  to 
order  a  stake  with  each  standard  he  buys,  for  there  is  often 
trouble  in  getting  the  right  sort  locally.  This  is  quite  the 
simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Then  the  stake  can  be 
put  in  before  the  roots  are  covered  over,  as  it  should  be. 
Standard  roses  are  protected  during  winter  by  looping  the 
growths  together  and  tying  straw  or  bracken  or  heather  round 
the  shoots.  Many  simply  thrust  some  bracken  between  the 
branches,  and  xn  the  southern  counties  this  plan  answers 
admirably. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  standard  roses  into  three 
classes — those  with  small  heads,  those  with  large  heads,  and 
weeping  standards.  Weeping  roses  are  a  thing  apart — they 
are  altogether  too  beautiful  to  discuss  or  to  criticise  :    but 


A   STANDARD    OK    ROSK    CAROLINE   TFSTOUT.    THE    BBST    PINK    hOSF 
BEARING    FIFTY   FLOWERS   AND    BUDS. 
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WEEPING  STANDARD  ROSES  „, 

ing),it  IS  necessary  to  prepare  the  eround  well  h^  !^   ^^poyer- 

S^J'stS  '^V'S.f-  k^'^'  '^^' 

makes  a  better  stand^d  of  ¥s  ki'nH     ?^  ^^''.  ""^  ^°^  *^** 

Cochet.  Baroness  Rothschild^s  Sh^^  r  ^^  ^^"^'^ 
Viscountess  Folkestone-thei  ^ke  !  £?S  .^  M^^^'l  ^^? 
believe  would  be  difficult  to  ^uS^     FvL  L  ^^*^^\*^^*  ^ 

SrSStrtuT  G^an'd^^^^^^^^  f M- 

S^tir;-^.- IS^^^^^^  ^f c^iiiTtoS: 

nam*X?if':SaTf°  ^-«  6-den  is  worthy  of  the 
bloom  there  is  ^othiVfn  .'P/'^f  ^*^d^d;  when  in  full 
would  urge  aU  reade^So  iS?±*'.^''^T*'  ^'^P^^y*  ^^  I 
order  for  roses  ^fvi»n,  r  "?k  ^u-^l^*  °"«  »"  ^^^^^  next 
to  endear  tE  to  the  &*"?  ^^^^  *h«y  6^°^  is  enough 

even  surpassed  by  the  freed^mlfr'T-^^'^^^^^^^  ''"^  *»^^^  »« 
they  whohave  i.Pn  o  •    "^^^  "'^^'^^  they  bloom.    Only 

foni  an  LprlLion  of  it     'P'"^  '^T^^  ^°  ^^^^  be^^ty  can 
impression  of  it.  grace,  its  loveUness,  and  surp^sing 
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charm,  but — I  write  as  though  no  one  had  ever  seen  a  weeping 
standard,  and  they  are  now  getting  fairly  common.    But  of 
this  I  am  sure :  only  those  who  have  actually  grown  them 
can  realise  the  pleasure  they  give,  and  not  all  those  who  have 
seen  them  possess  them  in  thp-r  gardens.    The  only  pruning 
needed  is  occasionally  to  cut  v,at  a  few  of  the  older  growths 
when  the  flowers  are  over.    The  wichuraiana   roses    make 
the  best  weeping  standards,  although  there  are  a  few  others 
of  almost  equal  merit.    Here  is  a  list  of  a  dozen  that  would  be 
hard  to  beat : — ^Dorothy  Perkins,  White  Dorothy,  Hiawatha, 
Elisa  Robichon.  Alberic  Barbier,  Paul  Transon,  Ren6  Andr§, 
Jersey  Beauty,  F^hcitfe  Perp^tufe,  Gardenia,  Blush  Rambler, 
and  Auguste  Barbier,  and  most  of  them  are  wichuraiana  sorts. 
BUDDIMG    R08B8. — Although    amateurs    generally   prefer    to    get 
their  roses  ready  made  from  the  nurseryman,  there  are  many  who 
like  to  do  a  Uttle  budding  on  their  own  account,  and  this  I  take  as 
an  excuse,  if  any  is  needed,  for  a  few  notes  on  the  subject.    The  first 
thing  the  would-be  "  budder "  wishes  to  know  is  when  he  should 
make  a  start.    Not  all  of  us  are  in  the  happy  position  of  Dean  Hole 
in  this  respect  for,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  delightful  "Book  about 
ilo  .•3,"  "  I  have  myself  a  peculiar  but  unfailing  intimation  when 
it  is  time  to  get  in  my  Briars — :  y  Briar  man  comes  to  church  !    He 
first  comes  to  a  morning  service  on  the  Sunday.     If  I  make  no  sign 
during  the  week  he  appears   next  Sunday  at  the  evening  service 
also.    If  I  remain  mute,  he  comes  on  week  days.    I   know  then 
that  the  case  is  urgent,  and  that  we  must  come  to  terms."    We  are 
to  suppose  that  the  Briar  man  went  to  his  devotions  in  November,  for 
this  is  the  month  par  excellence  for  putting  in  Briars.    Those  who 
Mrish  to  bud  a  few  standards  should,  if  they  have  no  "  Briar  man," 
search  the  hedgerows  for  some  likely  stems.    Is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  they  should  be  straight,  strong  and  nicely  rooted  and  sage 
green  rather  than  light  green  in  colour  ?    Then  we  plant  them  safely 
and  well  in  deeply  dug  ground,  first  cutting  back  long,  thick  roo^, 
and  topping  the  stem  to  the  height  we  wish  the  standard  or  half 
standard  to  be.     If  the  growths  on  some  stocks  are  not  strong  enough 
to  bud  the  first  season,  when  November  comes  round  again  the  stocks 
may  be  transplanted,  so  that  the  following  year  they  shall  have  plenty 
of  small,  fibrous  roots  and  first-rate  growths  upon  which  to  bud.    The 
opportunity  will  also  be  taken  to  root  out  all  the  stocks  that  have 
died,  and  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  some  of  these,  and  to  replant  in 
rows  3  feet  apart,  putting  each  plant  18  inches  from  its  neighbour. 
However,  the  fastidious  and  practised  rose  grower  plants  carefully  in 
well-tilled  ground  and  buds  the  stocks  the  summer  following  planting. 
And  of  course  the  results  are  invariably  satisfactory.     If  the  beginner 
wishes  to  bud  his  own  dwarf  roses  he  will  be  well  advised  to  obtain  the 
stocks  from  his  nurseryman  rather  than  attempt  to  raise  them  himself. 
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cutting  BriT  if  atoed  from  cSg.7Tthe  ^^^  pi^"'^  "■^* 
from  weds.  The  amatenr  mav  i*  h-  J^k  "eedling  Briar.  ,f  raised 
cuttings,  but  the  stodta^Jhkllv  iT  Jf'  "ST  **"  »^»  °'  ?"*  *» 
in  N^ber.  7T,e^StSJ  B,Sr^iiS^"i?L„??K  *~'  *"  P^*«> 
«itisfactory  for  Teas  and   HyWd  Tea,    .Tl  "f  ^"*^^ 

SLS^  ^::3;-  •"'«-^'«  sL-s^^tr^"^ 

employed.      For  roses  ., 

intended    for    growing  antMUUw  \      ^^// 

in  pots  in  the  green- 
house, the  Manetti  is 
largely  used.  The 
De  la  Grifferaie  is  made 
use  of  for  climbing 
Roses,  but  the  best  way 
to  grow  many  of  these. 

and    especially    the 

wichuraiana  sorts,  is  on 

their  own  roots ;  in  other 

words,    to    raise    them 

from   cuttings.     The 

amateur  cannot  go  far 

wrong  if  he   uses  the 

Briar  cutting  stock  for 

aU  his  roses.    Now  let 

us  come  to  the  actual 

process  of  budding,  but 

before     detailing     the 

work  (about  which,  by 

the   by,     the     inex- 

penenced  wiU  learn 
more  from  a  practical 
lesson  than  I  can  hope 
to  teach  him  through 
the  written  page),   let 

Ks  ss^rrta^rd'to^-"-^  ^*^°"*  ''^^-^ — 

one  may  have  two  or  tt.^1^  c^l     ^  '°^  "P°°  wortnless  ones; 
kind  of  tting  m2«  ap^S.  ^'""^  °°  *^"  ^^^  *^^'  «  this 

the'St""  ^^'^'T""  «.<^"-g  the  Utter  half  of  July  and 
throughout  Septrn^'  ^^/^fn'*.^  .°**«°  ^«d  on  ^"ith  success 
standard  bnars^^d  on  tte  r^"f  f  '"?"''*'**  °°  *  ^'*'«  ^^^^^t  °f 
dwarf  stocks.  The  a^^,^  *  '?'"  ^"'*  ^'°*  «»«  branches  of 
-^"  probably  eijLTSeTS  t'''*''''^'  ^"^'^  '"  '""«*  *^«t*i». 
work  is  done  SrLnteth^?  .  ^^  '"  *°''''  ''^^'^^^  *>°*  «i« 
ihe  points  that  are  to  be  observed  chiefly  are  these- 
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The  Mft  b«rk  thoald  put  easily  fn»n  tii*  stem  iriien  the  knife  ia  b  }rted 
to  mmke  the  T-«haped  cut ;  if  it  doee  not,  the  grower  ■boul/'  wait  a 
week  or  to  k>nger  until  it  doee,  for  upon  this,  the  right  conOition  of 
the  stock,  largely  depends  the  success  of  the  work.  The  bud  is  pre- 
ferably takm  from  a  shoot  that  has  bloomed,  the  way  it  is  cut  out 
is  clearly  shown  in  one  of  the  accouipanying  sketches.  Most  growers 
advise  that  the  piece  of  hard  wood  immediately  behind  the  actual 
bud  should  be  removed  but,  as  I  know,  many  do  not  trouble  to  do 
this,  for  there  is  always  the  danger  that  tiie  base  of  the  bud,  the  actual 
life  of  it,  may  be  pulled  out,  and  then,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  sub- 
sequent growth.  To  allow  the  bud  to  be  inserted  the  edges  of  the 
T-shaped  cut  are  carefully  lifted  with  the  haft  of  the  budding  knife 
(a  knife  with  a  thin  haft  made  specially  for  the  purpose).  Finally  the 
bud  is  made  secure  in  its  fresh  home  by  t3ring  firmly  with  matting. 

A  raiQUnT  OADn  or  FAILUBI  is  that  of  letting  the  bud  get  dry 
between  the  times  of  cutting  it  from  its  growth  end  inserting  in  the 
stem  of  the  stock.  Unless  it  is  at  once  put  in  the  stock,  the  bud  ought 
to  be  kept  in  water  until  required  for  use.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
ties  may  be  loosened,  and  in  early  spring  the  growth  upon  which  the 
bud  is  inserted  is  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  place  where 
the  bud  is.  When  the  bud  begins  to  grow  the  growth  may  be  shortened 
dose  to  the  bud.  Some  buds  start  into  growth  the  same  autumn, 
and  occasionally  even  bear  a  bloom,  but  usually  they  remain  dormant 
throughout  the  winter.  When  they  do  burst  into  growth  the  shoos 
should  be  cut  back  to  one  "  eye  "  in  November. 


m  M 


CHAPTER    IX 

BUSH  OR  DWARF  ROSES 

Any  witcr  might  wdl  be  appaUed  at  the  prospect  of  having 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  rose  varieties  at  the  present 
day  and  unfortunately  I  am  no  exception.  There  £e  not 
oiUy  hundreds  but  thousands  of  them,  and  weU  might  one  ask 

\yhere  is  a  begmmng  to  be  made  ?  "    I  certaiiSy  maxe  no' 
daun  to  have  grown  them  aU;    such  a  preposterous  claim 
would  stand  self-condemned.    Nor  is  it   necessary   that   I 
should  have  done  so  in  order  to  pose  as  an  adviser  on  the 
subject.    I  have,  however,  grown  a  good  many,  have  planted 
others  m  fnends   gardens,  and  have  seen  stiU  more  wowine 
and  made  notes  about  them ;  so  that  I  think  I  can.  at  least 
tell  the  reader  which  roses  to  avoid,  or.  at  any  rate,  set  in  cold 
pnnt  their  good  and  bad  points,  and  leave  the  amateur  to  make 
his  own  selection.    I  wiU  put  them  down  as  they  occur  to  me 
takmg  care,  however,  that  they  are  in  alphabetical  order  befor^ 
they  reach  the  reader  :— 

AHHA  OUVIBR  (T.).-A  channing  Tea  rose  of  only  moderate 
growth,  jut  free  and  constant  blooming.  The  flowers  are  of  rose  and 
buff  shades,  and  Uke  most  of  the  Teas,  have  a  delicate  fragrance 

AHMOSA—I  ask  little  for  this  charming  old  rose  beyond  an 
appreciation  o.  its  pmk  loose-petaUed  flowers,  of  which  the  first  open 

May  and  the  last  may  often  be  gathered  as  a  bouquet  for  the  table 
on  Christmas  Day.  A  -d  what  further  recommendation  could  a  rose 
bnng  for  those  of  us  t  i.j  prize  the  roses  of  yesterday  as  weU  as  those 
of  to-day  ?    It  u  true  that  its  blossoms  have  never  graced  the  show 

^^i  f  .^"^  "•'''"  ^°^  *°  '^^  ''°-  ^"*  ''O'"'  gives  more  boun- 
.>?w  ^u  K*^^/"*^'  a°d  who  shall  say  that  a  rx)se  is  not  seen  at 
StlSi.n  ,  J^  ^t'1*°  ^^""  "  *  P'^*^*  «<=~*  l»»dden  within  the 
-ft  It  if  ^**'''  ""^  '^^^'^  °'"'  gathers  roses,  not  in  ones  and  twos 
for  mA^  •  T"  °°*  "*y  "^^  ^""°"'  t*»e  fragrance  is  strong  enough 
S  to  cTt  f  "^J'^*'"-  AU  that  ,  e  has  to  do  in  the  way  of  pruning 
Vl  1  ^^  *^*  "^"^  ^^'^  '^°^  <°°°«  o*  them  are  vigorous),  and 
other  ?^1*^'  °*J'"  ''J  **^''*  ^^'  ^°^  «»«  """^^  t°  P™-  this,  as  m^t 
hSle  h^rKf  v^^T'^'  ^^'^  ^""^  °*  March.  Armosa  makes  only  a 
It  i  to  ^H  r  T  ''T"^"  '^°°^  yield  a  surprising  number  of  blossoms, 
as  Hvhn^  rv  *"^  P"T>oses  a  China  rose,  although  classed  variously 
as  Hybnd  China  and  Bourbon.    I  first  fcii  in  love  with  it  on  seeing  i? 
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in  Lord  Plymouth's  gardens  at  HeweU  Grange  in  Woreesterahire 
where,  planted  in  hundreds  together,  its  leaves  were  smothered  in 
blossom.  The  next  season  I  had  a  little  bed  full  of  it.  and  have  never 
regretted  my  purchase. 

AUGUSTllW  OUnoISUAU  (H.T.).-If  it  is  an  indication  of   some 
special  merit  to  possess  a  nickname  (and  were  not  aU  the  most  popular 
fellows  at  school  so  distinguished  ?).  then  the   "  white  La  Fiance '•   is 
a  rose  that  is  not  lightly  to  be  passed   by.    But  even  without  such 
a  valuable  asset  m  its  popular  name,  this  rose  would,  without  difficulty 
arrest   the  attention  of  even  the  most  casual  of  rose   growers     For 
it  blooms  freely  the  summer  through,  opening  with,-the  first  and  closing 
only  with  the  last.    Its  blooms  once  seen  are  never  forgotten  ;  they  are 
the  very  last  word  in  untidiness,  but  the  charm  that  is  theirs  more 
than  compensates  for  the  want  of  neatness  and  order;  and  is  neat- 
ness reaUy  a  thing  to  be  valued  in  a  flower  ?     I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  It  is.  for  a  flower  that  has  no  care  for  the  fine  disposal  of  its  petals 
IS  commonly  one  that  ia  not  fastidious  in  other  respects  and  is  prodigal 
of  Its  bloom.     Blush,  fading  to  white,  is  a  fair  description  of  the  colour 
As  the  growth  is  not  very  vigorous,  rather  close  pruning  suits  it  best. 

AVOCA.— This  is  a  comparatively  new  rose  that  came  out  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  but.  alas  !  the  noise  it  made  was  too  loud 
to  last,  and  I  am  afraid  Avoca  has  not  justified  its  credentials  At 
any  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  roses  on  my  black  list.  Its  chief  recom- 
mendation  is  its  brilliant  colour,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  attractive 
But  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Avoca,  as  a  good  Hybrid  Tea  should  do' 
would  bloom  in  autumn,  but  never  a  bloom  opens  after  July  is  past' 
It  IS  then,  I  admit,  scarcely  surpassed,  but  against  this  I  have  to  com- 
plain that  the  flowers  are  thin,  that  they  are  soon  over,  and  that  I 
cannot  conscientiously  class  them  as  fragrant.  There  is  some  scent 
It  IS  true,  but  it  is  not  pronounced.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  I 
can  never  forgive  it  for  not  flowering  again  in  autumn,  when  I  was  so 
sure  It  would  do  so. 

BAHDOU   JOB  (H.T.).-My   earliest   recollections   of    this   rose   of 

"'"S!'*''w^  ^^*  '"^^"'''  ''olo"""^.  carry  me  to  a  fair  southern  garden 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  where  it  was  planted  against  a  south-east 
fence,  and  gave  freely  of  its  giant,  single,  velvety,  crimson  blossoms 
that  are  not  surpassed  for  rich  colour.  It  is  however,  none  too  hardy 
and  none  too  free  blooming  in  this  country,  and  except  for  the  fine 
CO  our  of  Its  lowers,  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  general  garden 
cultivation.  " 

BE88IB  BROWN  {H.T.).-I  am  doubtful  as  to  what  to  say  about 
Bessie  Brown,  for  whUe  one  grower  wUl  bemoan  the  inclination  that 
tempted  him  to  plant  her,  another  is  equally  jubilant  in  her  possession. 

i" ^.^'  ^^^^  P**^^*^*^  "°°™^  ^^''^  *'"  not  open  «n  wet  weather 
are  the  despair  of  those  who  like  above  all  things  to  see  their  garden 
gay ;  others  see  so  much  beauty  in  the  individual  rose  that  they 
are  mchned  to  overlook  many  faUings  in  their  admiration  of  one  or 
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two  perfect  blooms.     Perfect  of  their  kind  that  is.  for  Bessie  is  nof 

^  'lr,^*Kr  *^"  P'*"*'  ''"*  ""^y  ^''^  Pluck;i  ^LjS  up  iS  a 
vase  with  suitable  support.     PersonAliv    t  k..,,-.  ,     ^ 

rose  a,  this-large.  unKy  bfo^^^^^eL^^^la'^l'^^^t  " 
for  me.  I  prefer  those  witii  iewer  petalTbntl^Ith  ste^  t^K  m 
the  flower  erect.  I  will,  however.  TaTforlLr^Slt^/  ^°^'^ 
occurrence  !— the  summer  should  be  fine  anH  «^    T^  »f— rare 

blooms  toat  will  at  any  rate,  grace  the  show  board  ighrroSlv  if 
ttey  make  no  display  in  the  garden.  The  flower,  ar^Vrea^r^'ite 
in  colour  and-pleasant  surprise  !-they  are  fragrant.  5,^th  til° 
scent  of  some  of  the  old  red  Hybrid  Perpetuals.'Tt  st£°fra^nt*"* 

Barn.— How.  even  if  one  wished  to  do  so  mnW  ««-  ai. 
rose  with  such  an  altogether  delightfS  nL^' i°'Ss  p"  jJSiL? 
such  rose  names  were  more  common :  our  eardens  wnnW  k 
added  sweetness.  How  shall  I  descrii;  7e  folour  ofTel'^^LTt 
L  clfil?*  ""P*"**  *°  soliloquise,  let  me  take  the  officii  Zcrip«on 
as  correct-"  coppery  rose,  shaded  yellow."  But  how  little  S^C 
convey  of  the  exquisite  tints  that  remind  one  of  noti^in^  so  rZh  « 
the  dawn  of  an  early  summer  dav  r»<-+,,  j„  /  ."o«»»ng  so  much  as 
and  blooms  most  fLly  ^Sv  a  Ha^  *  '^ll  ^'^°''-'"'  ^^^' 
gather  at  least  on;';:Se^t^"'"Andt'  gX"  ^e' buT  71^^ 
rheV.T'  *°  '^.''P  '^""*'  ^"'>^  ^  «>«  nio^Cor  ttey  tot  to  waS 

L^:^r  srs^rrSrt?«r?or-  ste  tkv^  -^^ 

rose,  let  me  rccoml^H   pS    ?^  •P*'*"'^''  ^'^  ^^'^'  bunch-flowered 

circ^msunees.  and  "aT  '^^n'  ^'T^'  "'T  ^""^^  '"  '•«'''^"* 
faults,  but  I  assure  v^:  fh«  f  .  ^^"^  °°*  "^'^  *«  ^^e^ail  its 
that    h    .  .p,l- -^----^^^  - -t.  and  it  is  a  rose 

garden  rtesan7J"i?  L"-^-'-^^  »  ^^^e  one  of  the  best  of  the  old 
often.  whTreaUy  we"  LwnTlir  '''P"*''  ^^  ''''  '''''^•»''*-'  *°^ 
underordinarycultivTL^ntainH. ''''".'"  *  ^'""^'"^  ^**'»''-  B"* 
garden  display  qui^IfuS  4™^  ^^^"^  '" '*°"^ *°° ^""'  *h°"8b for 
1    y  quite  full  enough.     The  light  crimson  flowers  make  up 
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in  size  what  little  they  may  Uck  in  quality.  Although  classed  with 
the  Hybrid  Peipetuals  (and  despite  their  title  these  roses  only  bloom, 
as  a  rule,  in  summer).  Captain  Hayward  is  not  at  all  bare  of  blossom 
in  autumn,  though  I  should  certainly  not  recommend  it  as  a  "  good 
autumnal."  It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  is  all  the  better  for  fairly 
hard  pruning ;  if  treated  lightly  in  this  respect  the  flowers  are  likely 
to  come  too  "thin."  Its  brightly  coloured  fragrant  flowers  never 
show  to  better  advantage  than  in  a  dull  season,  and  as  we  have  now 
come  to  regard  these  as  a  matter  of  course,  need  I  say  more  in  favour 
of  Captain  Hayward  as  a  rose  to  be  grown  in  every  garden  ? 

CASOUin  TUTOUT  (H.T.).— There  is  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
this  wonderful  rose  that  has  not  already  been  said  many  times  before. 
\Vho  would  imagine  that  our  gardens  had  only  known  it  since  1890  ? 
It  seems  as  though  Caroline  Testout  had  been  always  with  us.    Its 
strong,  thorny  shoots  and  great  pink  blooms  are  seen  in  every  garden 
that  makes  any  pretence  at  all  to  justify  its  claim  to  consideration. 
It  has  not  the  exquisite  form  of  Maman  Cochet,  or  the  fragrance  of 
La  France;    in  fact,  it  is  wanting  in  both  these  qualities.    Never- 
theless, everyone  grows  it,  and  this  goes  to  prove  that,  providing  a 
rose  will  grow  well  and  bloom  well,  most  gardeners  are  prepared  to 
ignore  the  absence  of  even  such  attributes  as  fragrance  and  fine  shape. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  too  much  in  disparagement  of  its  lack 
of  form,  for  does  it  not  figure  fairly  frequently  on  the  show  board  ? 
There  is  no  rose  to  surpass  this  one  for  massing  ;  it  is  in  bloom  all  the 
summer  through,  and  especially  fine  in  July  and  September.    There 
is  no  rose  that  shows  its  flowers  off  to  better  advantage.    And  as  for 
growing  in  standard  form,  there  is  none  so  fine,  as  perhaps  the  accom- 
panying  illustration  will  serve  to  show.    I  have  never  seen  such  a  fine 
standard  as  this,  and  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  illustrate  it.    For 
this  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tonks,  in  whose  garden  near  Redditch,  it 
is  growing,  and  to  Mr.  Dilks,  who  took  the  photograph.     I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  say  it,  but  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  amateur  rosarians,  suggests  that  the  variety  is  not  Caroline 
Testout,  but  Climbing  Caroline.    How  dare  he  ?     At  any  rate,  until  I 
have  evidence  to  the  contrary  from  Mr.  Tonks  himself  I  shall  cherish  the 
fond  delusion  (?)  that  the  rose  is  Caroline  and  not  one  of  her  satellites! 
CATHimin  MBBMIT  (T.).— A  rose  that  is  not  of  much  value  for 
growing  out  of  doors,  though  useful  for  the  greenhouse     The  blooms 
are  light  rose  pink  in  colour.    The  growth  is  not  strong. 

CHARLES  J.  ORAHAMK  (H.T.).— I  class  this  as  one  of  the  best  crimson 
Roses  for  garden  display.  Its  blooms  are  rather  thin,  but  unfortunately 
this  fault  is  to  be  found  with  so  many  of  the  newer  roses  of  rich  and 
beautiful  colouring.  C.  J,  Grahame  blooms  freely  from  July  until 
the  frosts  come,  and  on  this  account  is  to  be  forgiven  much.  Not 
toat  it  needs  to  be  apologised  for ;  far  from  this  indeed.  Next  to 
Hugh  Dickson.  I  would  grow  it  for  a  crimson  rose  in  the  garden, 
although  it  has.  of  course,  no  pretension*  to  an  exhibition  variety. 
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It  appears  to  thrive  all  tl^e  better  for  rather  hard  pruning;   m:\nnt 
this  the  growths  are  apt  to  come  rather  weak  8  .    «  -  •  'm 

CBAn.VO  DK  CU»  VODOEOT  (H.T.).-If  I  had  not  already  exhausted 
my  stock  <a  terms  of  disparagement.  I  should  hr  e  some  very  unplJS^t 
thmgs  to  hurl  at  such  a  name  as  this.  I  had  almost  s^tha?  iuTa 
pity  th«  vanety  ever  left  the  shores  of  the  land  of  its  birth,  but  that 
Tiy  f  ?>?«'*°<1  ?'*»«>  ^on  despite  iu  unwieldy  title,  it  is  one  S 
the  b^t  of  dark  cninson  roses.  The  blooms  have  not  much  to  boaS 
of  m  the  matter  of  form,  but  their  fragrance  and  the  velvety  sheen 
on  the  real  dark  cnmson  petals  are  qu;ihties  that  do  not  make  a  vain 
appeal.  Such  choice  flowers  as  these  do  not  come  in  prodigal  profusion 
but  one  can  always  gather  a  bloom  or  two,  and  a  dark  crimson  J^ 
of  this  cahbre  a  not  only  not  to  be  despised,  but  it  is  at  present  to  be 

rtT  *^*  S**  ^'  y^"  °*y  ^'"'^8  °°°«  *=*°  to",  but  it  £  quite 
ni\^  Yr  ^''^i""^  ^  "^y  be  able  to  discard  Chateau  de 
Clos   Vougeot  for  something  better  in  the  rose  world.     At  preset 

JfT?  H  '  V  ^- '°''  *°  f°^  *"**  *°  ^  P™"*'  °*-  What  other  variety 
eL7n^?  T  1^°"°*  '°'°"  T  °°*  •^O'^i^tiously  extol  to  the  sain^ 
extent  ?     I  know  of  none.     Its  growth  is  vigorous  and  a  bush  2  feet 

'rM«7„°d°"°'?  "•  '^'''  "^^  ^"*  ^«^°'  P™°'°8  «  »°t  too  s^ver^ 
n„  A  ^  f:.^Z  t"*^  *°  ''*''*  *  fondness  for  this  rose,  but  I  have 
now  discarded  It.     It  grows  vigorously,  and  if  the  long  shoots  arc 

^^^LT"  *^"*  T''   ^   P'^^^y  °*  ^""^^^^  blossom.^  The    blush 

Sck  S..r'"  T  ^'^'  ^"'^  *""•  ^'^  '^"'"^  •"  bunches  almost  S 
thick  together  as  Peas  in  a  pod. 

al.,?'??*''"^  ™"  '^°"  (H.P.).-A  fine  dark  crimson  rose  that 
ato!  blooms  in  summer  only.  For  some  reason  or  other  perhaw 
because  I  had  heard  its  ruerits  so  greatly  extolled.  I  expec  eTto  S 

Sin  col*l"7'!?""°  ^?°°'"'  '""^  "^^  Ommandant.  and  I  was  mor^ 
than  commonly  disappointed.  And  a  rose  that  disappoints  when  it 
in  onrrff."^*^*  garden,  rarely  or  never.  I  ^hink.  finTa  re^  pLe 
n  one  s  affections  Such  is  the  magic  of  first  impressions.  However 
«t  gives  no  trouble  so  far  as  Its  cultivation  is  concerned  and  Is  the 
Wooms  are  ragrant  and  of  a  colour  that  is  much  ap^r^iat^  amon^ 
S^w  V  '""''"  ^'  '^'""'  *°  ''^""'  *°^  ^i'"''-"  whether  S  noTEf 
S?tS,  '  VntSlVhar^ "^  *°  '°  ^"'  '^  ^^  ''''  «^^*  ^*  ^^^- 

.n  tt  dn;'L*°.K''-^  ?*!  distinction.  It  is  not  seen'^in  LlSj 
Sept?mli7s„Tn?LT  "l,"''  r!:  ''•'^  "'S'^*'  '^"'^  Pl«^»°t  days  o"^ 
to  Section  'f  ^^^'""'"y  "'^  -h*"^  »« its  uncommon  coral  coloi^ng 
is  it^sJen  o  ;eJ  .H  "  """5°*  ™-  '"^  '"««ing  .'  only  then,  in  fact^ 
to  quSv  1,  «  »«l^'»''tage.  for  the  individual  flowers  have  no  clain^ 

now  tti  v<^  oir~J"l^^.  ""•  ""^  *°™  °*  P«*^-    This    rose   is 

frJdisjr^»       •  ^      '**  ''*""'  °°  *^"  «*"'''"^«'^  *bo  gro'.v..  for  a 

ee  display  have  not  yet  received  due  recognition.     It  b  a  willing 
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rose,  and  does  not  need  more  than  a  season  or  two  to  make  a  fine 

2  feet  high  bush,  especially  if  not  too  closely  pruned. 

COUirrUS  or  OOSFORD  {H.T.).-Of  charming  colour,   pink  and 

salmon  shades.      A  good  rose  that  grows  well,  blooms  freely  and 

continuously. 

DBAlf  HOLE  (H.T.).— This  rose  came  out  with  a  great   flourish  of 

trumpets  as,  named  after  so  eminent  a  rosarian,  it  was  bound  to  do. 

The  flowers  are  of  perfect  form,  long  and  pointed,  and  are  valued  both 

for  gardc^  and  exhibition.    It  makes  a  splendid  standard  as  well  as 

a  dwarf,  ^.ows  well,  and  flowers  freely  both  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Notwithstanding,  it  has  scarcely  become  very  popular why  it  is 

difficult  to  say  — possibly  because  the  colour  is  not  distinct  enough. 

Silvery  jarmine,  shaded  salmon,  is  the  description. 

DOROTHY  PAGE  ROBERTS  (H.T.).— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 

newer  semi-double  roses ;   the  long  buds  are  of  exquisite  colouring. 

pink  and  copper,  but  they  so  very  soon  become  full  blown.     It  flowers 

freely  and  constantly. 

DDKE  OP  EOnBDROH  (H.P.).— One  of  the  best  of  tae  old  bright 

red  roses  ;  it  grows  well  and  gives  fine  flowers,  and  for  its  full  blooms 

of  rich  colour  is  still  worth  growing,  although  it  is  a  summer  rose  only, 
EARL  OP   WARWICK   (H.T.).— An   excellent   garden    rose,    strong 

growing,  free  and  constant  flowering,  although  the  colour  is  none  too 
distinct.  It  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  in  which  salmon  is  the 
predominating  colour. 

EDU  METER  (H.T.).— This  is  a  rose  of  charming  colour.  It  is 
described  as  vigorous,  although  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  to 
grow  with  great  vigour.  However,  I  value  it  for  the  rich  colouring  of 
Its  flowers,  copper  and  pink,  which  are  produced  freely  and  throughout 
a  long  season. 

PELLENBERO  (N.).— Here  is  a  rose  to  make  a  hedge  of.  or  to  form 
a  group,  and  to  let  the  plants  grow  as  they  will.  I  have  seen  lovely 
masses  of  it  in  rough  parts  of  the  garden  in  open  spaces  between  shrubs, 
where  the  plants  were  not  touched  with  the  pruning  knife,  except 
occasionally  to  cut  out  some  of  the  older  growths.  Its  rose-red 
blossoms,  with  no  pretence  to  quaUty,  are  freely  and  continuously 
produced,  and  those  readers  who  Uke  to  leave  their  roses  largely  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  plant  in  groups  or  masses  could  wish  for 
none  better  suited  to  their  purpose  than  this. 

nSHER  HOLMES  (H.P.)  —Our  gardens  chiefly  lack  crimson  roses 
that  blossom  throughout  summer  and  autumn.  There  is  already 
a  superabundance  of  pink  and  salmon-pink  varieties.  We  cannot, 
therefore  at  present  iSiord  to  dispense  with  the  crimson  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  although  they  yield  their  chief  and  almost  only  harvest  of 
blossom  in  July.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  Fisher  Holmes,  with 
large,  full  crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  good  form,  that  are  fragrant 
This  is  a  favourite  rose  with  exhibitors,  and  some  exquisite  blooms 
are  often  to  be  seen  at  flower  shows.     But  it  is  good  in  the  garden 
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flowers  afSlhe  cinTyllms  Zr      ""  ^^*^"'  *^"*'  *  ^^  °"»*'«'  °' 

nORDrCI  RDITH  OOULTHWAm  (HT)— A    ra».    th,*    u 
many  friends,  and  wUl  doubtless  make^y  more     Th!?^* ,    *"  .°**^* 
are  cream  and  pink.  ^^  '  '     "*®  *=°'°"r  shades 

attractive,  creamy  white  JiSi  b  S^^'  ^?^^^'  °°*  «P«=^y 
flowere  well.  ^**-     ^*  8™^  vigorously  and 

finJfJfaS^tfSTSd^Sft^its  ord'S*  "r-"  *^*  *^^  ^  ^^ 
Why.  then,  should  I  «y  muc^  ai^^t  U^?  N^ith'^Tn  ?  '?^°*="- 
ill  become  me  to  depre<ite  a  roM^^\t\«  ^^'^J  '•  "  ''""'^ 
I  feel  bound.  howevST^^^tta*  Fmu'K  D™i\V°  "  """T 
the  6«««  ,a<a/  of  the  amateur  rose  erower  L^  Druschta  is  scarcely 
up  too  much  room  Before  T^.^'u  **"*  "'^^  *^**  >*  takes 
luck  to  plant  uTa  rSSl  wi^  Tk"^  characteristics  I  had  the  Ul 
poss^isioS  o?  ata«t  t^wSSe^  t^f  "^'^i  '"t*'  ^  '  i*  «»n  took 
habit  which  it  uSortunrte?y  J2'  ihen'^'"Z^°"f  "^^  ""*"«°<»ly 
neighbours.  One  cannot  ff^wF^rKlriT^Ku"*  smothering  its 
grown  without  ^oynngj^p^l^',"^^  ^  '*  '^^M  be 
makes  growths  4  or  ^  f^tlnn.       T.u  ^  ^*  '^"*"'  °*  "Pa^^e-     I* 

harvest'S^Vof'Jw^  tSev^  2'"h,°'^^k ^""^  *^^  "°°^''rf"' 
March  without  shorten^  If  oLT«  ^"'^  Z^"""  ^^^^^  ^°^  « 
Frau  Kari  is  to  fiU  a  ^f  bed^th  i.  ^°''  •****  ^*  '"^^  *°  ^^^ 
rare  mass  of  blossom  ^d  ^T^^t  ther^'^l'L  ^^^^  *^?  ^'  "^  » 
.3  one  of  the  best  roses  for  AuS  bl^  '  I^H  ^.^^^^^^'^  '«««•  This 
that  should  not  be  lost  siehtlfl^  n,»v       '  *°,**  "^  »«  a  good  quality 

keep  the  garden  gaylLe tmmS  S^ul' iToVc  """  "^'^  ^ 
matter  to  keep  Frau  Karl  rtu,J^  k     k    .i  '  °*  *=°"^*'  *  simple 

although  in  this  wSr  vSflf  ^     ^''^  P™"°S  '''^^'^  «Prin&.  and 

paratively  few  fn  nJmb^r  ^Th^"  "magnificent  blooms,  they  arf  com- 

a  large  L  wiSiTo^:  J^^  T^^es  rnd'^i^t^T"'"*^  °'  P^^'^*'"^ 
take  note  of  the  white  FVau  K^h  r.        u,  •     .^*^  *^^  ^°°«»'  should 

and  the  rose-coj'^^MrsSwl^'JS"'  ^Vv'STh""^'^  ^'^^°°' 
roses  with  vigorous  growths  IndZrJ^  k,  ^.  *^*  ^"^  magnificent 
do  not  give  much  retu™  tL^  1  ^  '  "'^''^^  coloured  blooms.  They 
cessive  fearsXv  make^  tr!  k  ''^°'  ''"*  '°  *^«  ^^°°d  and  suc^ 
gives  no^fl^e^  [nTutumn         '^°"-     '''^"PP"^''  **"•  ^t^--^  Clark 

Surely  a  rose  with  such  a  nam* T,  !t^  j^  ^**^  '°  *  name  ?  " 
out  and  burnt!     "A  rol,T,^„„*J:^  '^"^'^'^  *°  ^  ^"^^"^  «=^* 

not  a  name  like  thisT    L^cwfv  how!^''  ^k"" "    ^"''  ^'m-  «"'«'y 

ofFrauLilla-but  no  liut^?'    r^''*'^'  *^^  °^^  «  ^^  ^orst  part 

has  large,  full  bl<^^'  t^^'^ToT^lZtL'^^r  '"^''I'  T  *^'°-   ^'^^ 
"3  mar  are  01  exhibition  form  and  arts  good  to  look 
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npon.  The  only  fault,  and  it  is  rather  a  grave  one,  is  that  tiiey  droop— 
they  do  not  stare  one  in  the  face  as  a  fine  rose  snonld.  Still,  in  spite 
of  this  fault,  I  have  no  intention  of  discarding  Frau  Lilla,  for 
tbe  flowen  are  fragrant,  and  they  are  not  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-moi.-ow  as  some  I  shall  have  to  mention.  Finally,  they  are  freely 
produced,  and  come  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  spring.  Now  the  reader 
knows  its  qualities  and  defects,  so  shall  decide  for  himself  whether 
or  not  he  will  grow  this  rose  which,  need  I  say,  hails  from  Germany. 
It  is  rather  too  much  to  hope  that  a  rose  with  such  a  name  as  this, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  she  may  be,  will  do  anything  towards  cementing 
the  entente  cordiale  with  our  German  friends.  Frau  Lilla  is  best  as  a 
standard  or  half  standard  ;  then  the  drooping  blooms  are  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise. 

OBHBBAL  MACARTHUB  (H.T.).— I  am  never  quite  sure  how  to  speU 
these  Scotch  names,  whether  you  should  write  Mac  or  merely  Mc,  but 
if  Thb  Complete  Gardener  should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
readera  in  Scotland,  or  Scotch  readers  out  of  Scotland,  I  hope  they 
will  be  good  enough  to  put  me  right,  so  that  in  a  future  edition  (if 
the  gods  are  good),  I  may  be  correct,  anu  so  escape  tb"  denounce- 
ment of  that  critical  reviewer  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  alre<t       spreading 
his  net  (though  it  is  but  autumn)  for  such  small  fry  in  t      shape  of 
misspelt  names  as  may  be  found  at  I;irge  in  spring      Since  writing 
this  I  am  told  by  our  printer  (who,  need  I  add,  is  a  Scotchman,  for 
are  not  all  good  printers  and  gardeners  credited  with  being  Scotchmen  ?) 
that  neither  Mac  nor  Mc  is  correct,  but  that  this  particular  word  is 
spelt  thus — M' !     What  a  wonderful  language  is  this  from  over  the 
border  I    And  so  I  leave  the  re'  der  no  wiser  than  he  was  before, 
yet  certainly  as  wise  as  I.     But  it  was  rather  of  the  rose  than  its 
name  that  I  set  out  to  write,  and  whatever  mystery  there  may  be 
about  its  name,  there  is  certainly  none  about   the   rose  itself.     It  is 
a  fine,   straightforwaru   so.  t,   that  prows  vigorously  though  not  so 
vigorously  as  to  embarrass  the  grower,  and  blooms  as  well  as  it  grows. 
The  flowers  are  freely  produced  ;   they  are  fragrant ;  you  may  gather 
them  without  ceasing  from  June  until  Christmas  (with  a  little  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather),  and  what  more  can  a  rose  do 
to  please  its  grower  ?     Yes,  this  is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  rose  with  a 
name  that  one  may  spell  in  at  least  three  different  ways  without  being 
sure  that  any  one  of  them  is  correct !     It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
those  readers  who  hail  from  north  of  the  Tweed  to  learn  that  this 
rose  with  a  Scotch  name  comes  from  the  U.S.A.  I    Let  me  conclude 
by  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  despite  the  fact  that  its  flowen 
are  a  little  "  thin,"  and  are  apt  to  fade  just  as  one  is  thinking  how 
perfect  they  are.     If  I  could  atford  to  fill  a  lower  bed  with  it  and  I 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  the  necessary  spa  ;e,  I  would  certainly  do 
so,  for  its  bright  red,  fragraut  blc>oms  are  more  than  welcome. 

GENERAL   SCHABUKINE  (T.).— A  Tea  rose  of  moderate   growth 
that  will  appeal  to  those  who  like  roses  of  sunset  shades.     It  iluweis 
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more  or  leas  aU  the  summer,  but  never  makes  much  of  a  display  unless 
planted  thickly,  owing  to  its  poor  growth,  but  it  blooms  freely  in 
autumn.  '' 

OUOB  LTOnAIIB  (H.T.).-guite  one  of  the  best  of  the  roses 
for  garden  dispUy.  The  blooms  are  not  up  to  exhibition  form,  but 
tt(^are  freely  produced  and  make  a  brave  show  in  the  garden  It 
grwTO  strongly,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  put  with  others  recom- 
mended for  pegging  down  instead  of  being  hard  pruned  each  spring. 

OBAOI  OARLOiO^This  is  an  old  rose,  and  whUe  I  have  an  aflFection 
for  It  and  would  not  care  to  be  without  it.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
thwe  are  others  better.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  of  very  attractive 
and  rather  uncommon  colour— cream,  with  pronounced  pink  shading- 
have  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  form,  but  they  come  early 
and  stay  late.  There  are  at  least  three  crops  of  bloom  ;  it  would  be  quit© 
correct.  I  think,  to  say  that  from  the  last  week  in  May  until  the  first 
^k  m  November  one  need  never  be  without  a  bloom  of  Grace  DarUng 
This  u  a  great  recommendation,  but  perhaps  in  a  rose  it  does  not 
quite  compensate  for  tiie  absence  of  sweet  scent,  and  this.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  Grace  Darling's  most  pronounced  failing.  ITie  plant  is  a 
fine  grower,  and  soon  develops  into  a  good-sized  bush.  I  find  that 
It  does  not  need  very  hard  pruning  after  the  first  year  or  two. 

ailAND  DUC  ADOLPn  Dl  LUXCMBOUBO  (H.T.).— I  count  this  as 
one  of  the  best  roses  for  garden  display  in  summer  and  in  autumn. 
ITie  flowers  are  large,  but  they  have  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  form.  They  are  not  such  as  one  would  care  to  put  on  the  exhibition 
table,  but  they  make  a  rare  show  in  the  garden  beds  and  borders 
I  have  gathered  splendid  blooms  late  in  October.  The  colour  too 
a  sinking ;  outside  the  petals  are  blush  coloured,  inside  they  ar& 
deep  rose  red— two  such  distinct  shades  together  in  the  same  bloom 
18  unusual. 

OOCTAV  GBDirEBWALD  (H.T.)  -This  is  a  fine  carmine  pink  rose 
for  the  garden  either  as  a  dwarf  or .  standard.  It  gro-.vs  and  flowers 
well,  but  Its  fragrant  blooms  are  not  up  to  exhibition  iorm. 

GOSTAVB  RSGU  (H.T.).— A  vigorous  variety  with  very  prettv 
yeUow  buds  and  white,  or  nearly  white,  flowers. 

HARBV  KIRK  (T.).— This   is  one  of   tiie  yeUow  roses,  and  so  far 
M  my  expenence  of  it  goes,  what  I  have  said  with  reference  to  Mme 
Kavary  is  appUcable.     I  scarcely  know  which  I  should  grow  were  I 
rwtncted  to  one  of  tiiese  two,  but  I  tiiink  I  should  pin  my  faith  on 
Mme.  Ravary,  perhaps  because  I  know  her  better  and  have  had  greater 
success  with  her.      But  for  a  rose  of  yellow  shade,  and  Harry  Kirk 
wtfte  yellower  of  the  two.  the  reader  may  very  weU  choose  either 
wnue  Mme.  Ravary  is  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  the  other  as  a  Tea 
mere  is  httie  to  c' nose  between  them  so  far  as  hardiness  is  concerned' 

f.r^'^^^^  7^^^  (H.P.).-One  of  the  best  of  all  dark   roses    so 
lar  as  its  colour  and  form  are  concerned.     It  is  a  rose  in  which  the 
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exhil  '*ar  delights,  for  a  well-grown  bloom  is  sure  to  take  the  judge's 
eye,  and  if  he  knows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  he  will  give  it  maximum 
points.  Its  intense  scarlet-crimson  flowers  are  not  to  be  bad  in  per- 
fection without  some  trouble — more  than  the  ordinary  rose  needs— 
and  they  only  come  in  summer,  so  judge  whether  or  not  Horace  Vernet 
is  a  rose  for  your  garden. 

HUGH  DICKSOR  (H.P.).— This  is  the  finest  crimson  rose   I   have 
grown.    The  blooms  are  full,  of  such  size  and  colour  as  delight  the 
grower  for  exhibition.    But  it  is  by  no  means  a  rose  for  the  exhib  rr 
only  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  roses  for  garden  display.    It  m   ccs 
vigorous  growth  ;   plants  in  my  garden  now  have  shoots  6  or  8    >ec 
long.    Thus  it  is  not  a  rose  to  plant  in  an  ordinary  bed  along  v  ifh 
others  of  moderate  or  weak  growth ;    these  would  have  no  chan^t 
at  all.    No,  Hugh  Dickson  needs  plenty  of  room,  and  must  either  be 
pegged  down  or  else  put  out  against  a  wall  or  fence.    Its  strong  shoots 
are  not  to  be  pruned  hard  back  each  spring  ;  they  are  to  be  preserved 
at  full  length  so  that  each  bud  may  yield  its  precious  burden  of  blossom. 
The  only  pruning  that  is  necessary  is  occasionally  to  cut  out  one  or 
two  of  the  oldest  shoots  when  their  blossoming  capacity  is  obviously 
over.    The  amateur  may  possibly  be  disappointed  with  this  fine  rose 
in  that  it  gives  few  flowers  the  first  season  after  planting,  but  I  ask 
him  to  possess  his  gardening  soul  in  patience  and  watch  how  it  grows 
and  assure  himself  that  each  of  those  shoots  is  good  for  a  number  of 
exquisite  roses  the  next  season.     It  is  only  the  first  year  that  there  is 
little  bloom  ;  each  succeeding  season  there  will  be  flowers  and  to  spare. 
What  more  can  I  say  in  praise  of  the  best  crimson  rose,  except  that 
its  flowers  are  dehciously  fragrant,  like  most  dark  red  roses,  and  that 
it  blooms  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  summer  ?    Like  those  of  my  fair 
readers  who  append  postscripts  to  their  letters.  I  have,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, left  the  best  news  until  the  last. 

IRISH  ELEOAMCB  (H.T.).— A  very  beautiful  single-flowered  rose, 
much  used  at  flower  shows  for  table  decoration  on  account  of  its  charm- 
ing colour— apricot  touched  with  scarlet.  Naturally  the  individual 
flowers  do  not  last  long,  but  the  plants  flower  freely  and  for  a  long 
time. 

iUUET  (H.  Briar).— I  feel  that  I  am  not  justified  in  including  this 
rose  in  my  list,  for  my  actual  acquaintance  with  it  at  present  extends 
only  to  an  order  for  one  plant,  which,  by  the  by.  is  costing  me  half 
a  guinea,  so  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  making  a  little  "  copy  "  out 
of  it !  I  have  reserved  a  place  against  a  fence  facing  west  for  its  accom- 
modation, for  is  it  not  a  Hybrid  Briar  that  grows  3  or  4  feet  long  in 
a  season,  or  even  longer,  and  if  the  growths  are  fastened  to  the  fence 
and  well  spread  out,  will  they  not  give  freely  of  their  really  wonderful 
blossoms  ?  These  are  large  and  full,  and  show  the  most  exquisite 
colour  association  that  is  found  in  any  rose.  Inside,  the  petals  are 
of  old  gold  colouring,  outside  they  are  rich,  glowing,  carmine  rose,  and 
when  the  petals  curl  back  slightly  at  the  tips,— what  a  sight,  fit  even 
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the  earliest  to  bloom  in  my  ^den  S^^r*'""  "  ^''^^  '*  '^  °°«  °* 
this  and  Grace  Darling      sS^^il?     ^^"  "  generally  between 

UdyBatterseaisessS^yT;i?e?r^e  r^A'T^n'^'^  *'^  °"'^^- 
but  they  are  buds  for  so  short  a  tLT  ^hev  af.  '  ''"  ^'"«^""'' 
themselves  in  the  welcome  sunshine^hat  IS>  !?  ^'"'°"'  *°  ^"° 
and  the  worst  of  them      Thp  rr?^      •  J  ^"^  ^  ''^^  ^<^  the  best 

is  of  moderate  virouTanfLedsiS/dosT*  '"""  "'•     '^^  P>^°* 

colour  is  not  alwa^tSt  rL^'upo'^  "  ^^'^     ^"^"^unately.  the 

swee"i"^^'ei"i';^fers  ?o'"  '  ''"*r^^^  '^''^^  «-  P--  of 
should  possS T'lt  ?,  f^^       .     P^"^***  ^'  *^«  ™«'"ts  that   a   rose 

there;  ^To    eiily  Sed  on  fh^'^^i"^'*^  ^"^  ''^  ^''^  -^" 

^rows  well,  and  bloot  Tn  Soran^ouf^J'^a^o^''^  '*  '^  '"*^^°*' 
I'e  said  to  have  a  season  Wh.^  T  °*  reason,  if  roses  can  now 
La  France  is  at  oncHo  /all^tn  ™°^",/=*°  ^  ^^d  than  that  to  grow 
of  all  stands  in  n^  of  pr^sl  Z"  T^  ''  ^  ^*  "  ^  '°««  "»»*  '^«t 
accepted  descriptS  S  S^olour'f'^itrfln"'"' "'"r^''"^  "  '"^^ 
better  we  may  leave  it  at  that     T«?  !"'  *"^  ^°''  *»"*  ^^  ^ 

and  is  scarcely  excelledtYc  am^^eXeTntLV^'''"'^'  ^^^"''"'^ 

M  TOSCA  fH  T  \      u_ 
°f  form,  but  rather  XShl"**  "^^  ""**  """^"^  "*"'»  '=''^'"  ^  b«auty 
summer'  until  autu^t'^1%^^^  •^^"  '"  ^'"^-^  ^«>-  «'4 

f°r  the  beginner  See  it  JT  '  r!"'  u°'  "'^  K"'^''"'  ^^^^  especially 
perhaps,  an  esSalTnnH  ^""^  i''"'  **^*  proverbial  weed.  Ihave. 
that  L  readJy^nc '  °ed  r  '°'  ***"  ^^"*'*y  ^'^^"^^  it  is  one  of  t^^ 
another  pagT  An"  ^'^  Jrom  cuttings  by  the  method  described^ 
Pag       And   the  surest  way  for  a  rose  to  reach  the  grower'^ 
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heart  is  by  showing  him  that  it  likes  his  method  of  treatment.  La 
Tosca  soon  reaches  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  and  after  the  first  year  or 
two  light  pruning  suits  it  best.  The  illustration,  which  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  late  in  September,  shows  the  freedom  with  which 
La  Tosca  grows  and  blooms.  It  is  essentially  a  rose  foi  the  centre 
of  the  bed  ;  none  fills  that  position  better.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  give  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  best  described  perhaps  as 
blush. 

LE  PROORIIS  (H.T.).— One  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  roses,  but 
none  too  vigorous,  though  much  better  in  some  gardens  than  in  others. 
It  is,  however,  well  worth  trying  on  account  of  its  none  too  common 
colour. 

LIBBRTT  and  RICHMOHD  (H.T.).— If  there  were  no  such  rose  as 
Richmond,  I  would  say,  "  By  all  means  grow  Liberty,"  but  as  there 
is  Richmond  ;  well,  my  advice  is,  grow  only  one  of  them.  Liberty 
has  blooms  of  richer  red  than  Richmond,  but  they  do  not  come  in 
such  profusion,  for  the  latter  is  a  stronger  grower,  and  is  almost  as  fine 
in  autumn  as  in  spring.  Liberty  is  a  very  good  second  best  to  Rich- 
mond, and  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  praise  it  more  highly.  I  must, 
however,  give  it  its  due  as  a  buttonhole  rose,  for  there  it  easily  holds 
its  own.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  finer  garden  rose  of  its  shade  of 
colour — bright  red — than  Richmond.  It  is  a  variety  that  every 
reader  of  The  Completk  Gardener  should  grow. 

L'IDfiAL  (N.). — One  of  the  roses  having  "  sunset "  coloured  blossoms. 
It  IS  not  very  hardy,  and  the  best  place  for  it  on  this  account  is  a  warm 
border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  Greatly  in  demand  for  buttonholes 
and  for  table  decoration. 

LTON  ROSE  (H.T.). — A  rose  among  roses !  Such  a  rose  that  I 
would  grow  it  even  for  one  bloom  a  year,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
will  ever  give  many  of  its  wonderful  flowers.  My  short  expenT-p  of 
it  is  that  a  few  exquisite  blooms  may  be  expected  in  Ju\  ms 

perfect  in  form  and  of  fascinating  colour  shades,  of  orange 
— scarcely  to  be  described  except  by  comparing  them  with  tii  .  t 

glow ;  that  in  autumn  you  may  expect  a  few  more  flowers  that  are 
not  nearly  so  perfect  in  form  as  the  summer  blooms,  and  lack  their 
glorious  colouring.  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  us  have  grown 
the  Lyon  Rose  long  enough  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its 
good  and  bad  qualities,  for  it  was  sold  for  the  first  time  in  1907.  It 
grows  strongly,  and  I  think  is  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction  when 
closely  pruned. 

MADAMB  ABEL  CHATENAY  (H.T.).— What  shall  one  say  of  a  rose 
that  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  indispensable  of  all  ?  No  rose  garden 
can  do  itself  justice  unless  it  contains  a  few  plants  of  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay.  And  here,  might  I  say,  that  the  way  to  have  your  rose 
garden  looking  its  very  best  in  due  ser  on  is  not  to  plant  fifty  or  a 
hundred  roses  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  vai  ies,  but  to  get,  say,  half  a 
dozen  of  each.     Undoubtedly  Mme.  Chatenay  is  one  of  which  a  dozen 
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might  be  chosen  in  fuU  hope  of  a  rich  reward  in  i«n„  .  *•  ^ 
free  blooming.  For  Mme.  Chatenaris  aHien!  "0^".  "''^  ^"'^ 
How  shaU  I  best  describe  its  colour  »  R^e  ?«^?s  thT  J  *"*"™°- 
shade,  but  it  is  deeply  suffused  «ith  Xo"  l^e^eTf  ^T"' 
more  exquisite  in  bud  form  than  thi«  nT™  IT  f^  "^  '°^^ 
in  the  k^est  competiS  T^^  S  t^.  . w"  *''*°  °°*'  «^*'" 
table  decoration.  Cke  mist  o^  rtS«  rf  ^S  P"'""^"'  ''''^"^'- 
fewer  flower,  of  high  quality  ^ife  iMfgWy  Sd^X^f'til  t*^ 
';^a::Z^'  *^^  ^^  -y  p^actice-it  ^  on^o^r /n^t^tlutJ 

produced  by  plants  that 3^  wIS    Tis  on.^f /°"' u  ^'"  '"^^'^ 
'""iSSi^'LV^'^^  suScrrd  auturSLr  '-''  •"  ^*^°"«'^ 

flowers.  V^  ai^eZ  shiJeJ~S;e  h  H  '"'"  "!f^  ^'""*^^""y  «°*«d 

Rose  Society-s'show  r^wTeis"^^^^^  'ST^t'""'  ^^"°"^' 
captivated  everj^one.  and  I  proverno Exception  iT,  "^  ^'^"""^ 
of  it  and  added  it  to  mv  rnii««^Ij„     *u  ^  V  '  ^^^■'  ™^^«  »  "ote 

I  pleased  with  it  ?  Do^^it  "S  ?^  *°"°^'°^  *"*""°-  ^nd  am 
garden  show  that  wond^rf-i^^  ''^''*  "^  expectations,  and  in  the 
exhibited?     V?i?r°t^,'^.*=°'°"""g  that  «°  distinguished  it  when 

been  quite  fuSS  Tet  1  taLT* '^'  "'j*^''"  '^^"^  "^  expectations 
shaded  peach  "Tfh-r  ^  "  ^  *^"  paradox  plain.  "  Deep  yellow  • 
niy  expeSe  invJ^"  '"f  r'"^°f  "t"-  ^^^"P^'on  of  this  ?ose  b"t 
^or  6eZ  yeUov^  Td  iLtd'TfiL^S?."  substituting  pale  ydlow 
of  tl.e  roses  of  yeltow 'shadS^'  i  ,f "  *°  ''^  *h*'  ^'^^  ^«»  "any 
n>y  garden  than  ttev  do  on  tl^e  .  ..^ll'T  *S  "°'"'  "^"^^  "^hter  in 
do  not  shade  them^suffilnfi  ^"^-    ^""'"'^^y  '^  ^^  "^^ause  I 

tnem  sufficiently,  or  give  them  enough  fertiliser,  or  prune 
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them  hard  enough,  or,  to  put  it  bluntly,  because  I  do  not  grow  them 
Hv..  show  as  a  showman  would,  but  only  for  garden  display.  I  do  not 
yet  know  whether  the  new  really  bright  yellow  Rayon  d'Or.  which,  as 
shown  at  the  Rose  Show  in  1910,  was  much  brighter  than  any  of  the 
other  so-called  yellows,  will  come  through  the  garden  trial  with  fl}ring 
colours,  but  few,  if  any,  3f  the  yellow  roses  have  lived  up  to  the 
reputation  gained  in  the  3how  tent.  I  am  in  danger  of  forgetting 
all  about  Mme.  M6Ianie  Soupert,  so  let  me  return  to  this  captivating 
rose  by  saying  that  jrou  may  consider  yourself  fortunate  to  get  a 
few  blooms  of  the  real  colouring.  There  will  be  a  fair  number  of 
others  of  paler  shade,  for  although  Mme.  Soupert  is  not  to  be  classed 
among  either  the  strong  growing  or  the  free  blooming  msea,  neither 
is  she  to  be  classed  among  those  that  disappoint  in  these  respects. 
I  should  say  that  she  is  of  moderate  growth  and  only  fairly  free  blooming 
but  a  good  autumnal,  and,  above  all,  a  rose  that,  despite  its  defects, 
is  one  that  we  can  hardly  do  without. 

MADAME  RAVART  (H.T.).— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  so-called 
yellow  roses.  I  say  so-called  advisedly,  for  in  thinking  of  a  yellow 
rose  one  naturally  has  in  mind  the  colour  of  Mar6chal  Niel,  and  to 
compare  the  colour  of  Madame  Ravary  vrith  that  of  the  king  of  yellow 
roses,  as  Mar^chal  Niel  may  lay  claim  to  be,  is  at  once  to  be  disappointed. 
The  flowers  are  of  pale  apricot  colouring,  and  in  the  bud  are  a  deeper 
shade — ^very  beautiful  indeed.  They  soon  get  full  blown,  and  then 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  hours  before  they  fade,  although  in  dull  weather 
they  close  up  again  towaids  evening  and  regain  some  of  their  youthful 
charm.  Mme.  Ravary  thrives  under  hard  pruning,  and  if  the  rather 
weak  growths  are  left  too  long  it  is  apt  to  languish. 

MAMAN  COCHBT  and  WHITB  MAMAN  COCHET  (T.).— The  white 
variety  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  garden  display,  although  Maman 
Cochet  herself  is  not  to  be  despised  for  this  purpose.  There  are, 
however,  better  Teas  for  the  garden.  Need  I  add  that  Maman  Cochet 
is  the  favourite  rose  with  exhibitors  on  account  of  its  perfect  shape, 
and  that  the  blooms  are  shades  of  rose. 

MAROAHET  DICKSON  (H.P.).— Although  as  I  have,  I  think,  recorded 
elsewhere  that  enthusiastic  rosarian,  the  Rev.  David  Williamson,  of 
Kirkmaiden,  possesses  a  Margaret  Dickson  that  has  reached  a  height 
of  20  feet  or  thereabouts  and  is  able  to  gather  an  odd  bloom  or  two  on 
Christmas  Day,  I  do  not  cherish  very  pleasant  memories  of  Margaret 
Dickson.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  matter 
of  vigorous  growth,  for  she  makes  a  3  feet  high  bush  without  the  least 
e£fort.  But  who,  nowadays,  would  grow  a  rose  that  gives  of  its 
little  all  in  July,  and  has  the  efirontery  to  thrust  its  roseless  shoots  at 
you  for  the  rest  of  the  season  ;  in  fact,  until  July  comes  round  again  ? 
I,  at  least,  will  not,  and  so  Margaret  no  longer  cumbers  the  ground 
that  is  so  precious  in  my  neighbourhood.  She  would  have  added  fuel 
to  the  garden  fire  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  a  less  fastidions 
gardening  friend.     There  is  something  to  be  said  for  its  large  fiat 
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bluah  white  blooms  that  are  held  stiff  mH  .♦^..--k*  «_  * 

je™.  So  what  -hall  I  „y  p  I  halfitr  N^'^l'^^^rS 
dispense  with  a  stake !  oecier  aDie  to 

MARB  TA«  HOOTR  (T.).— This   favourite   .y«*  h..  k«- 
i«  English  gardens  for  forJy  ^ears.  L  i^^noub^STw^th^rt  ^Z 

S.„.«?f %  \,,°*  "■.'"^  waU  in  a  weU  drained  boX  mJ 
expenence  of  it  is  thacit  is  not  too  reliable  in  the  open  ewden  In 
snch  a  position  as  ;  have  described,  it  blooms  earfy  SJ  S?  ^d  ite 

nam't^^t^d^t^si-^^lTto^r^*^^^  °'Jt» 

fa  only  of  moderate  growth,  but  it  blooms  freely,  and  its  ESk-white 
flowers  make  a  brave  show  in  the  beds  and  borders     It  iTJ^^f  Tk 
that  is  called  a  good  "bedding"  rose  for  t^^n  tLt  i^thl  mS 
•te   long    continued  and  free  blooming  qualities    ensure  a  w^f^ 

tT^o.^^^^.'-^'  '  "-^'  -  wirai%\n^^^S 

MARQUISE  DB  SAUSBU8T  (H.T.).-This  rose  may  be  classed  with 

Gruss  an  Tephtz.  for  its  habit  and  flowers  are  luuch  toe^e     It  loS 

not  grow  so  high,  however.     It  is  very  good  in  siutun^l'^/       T 

with  hght  rose  tint  describes  the  colour  of  the  flowe,^ 

^rs.r  "^  ^^'^^  ^"^-  "n^sr-  °' 

more  viSZsCTolS^H  T'k!  «^  ^"^  «*  La  France,  but  it  is  of 

and  poiSS  l^  r^       t  *^°  "°°'°'  ^^'^  °*  fi"'''-  *°™  S  they  are  lonjj 

leiTints^^eri^'S  ""  '^'^^^  ^i^^  --^'^"or's  heart,   "knd.  not 

all  Its  ments.  they  are  scented.    Can  such  a  roee-and  I  do 
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not  think  1  have  exaggerated  its  good  qualities— long  remain  an 
unknown  quantity  ?  I  am  sure  not,  for  just  as  bad  roses  have  a 
convenient  habit  of  retreating  to  the  oblivion  whence  they  came,  so, 
too,  the  good  ones  are  bound  to  come  to  the  top.  Make  a  note,  tiien, 
of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw,  and  underline  it  so  that  it  may  find  a  place 
in  your  next  rose  order.  It  grows  in  an  orderly  fashion,  yet  with 
zest ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  of  neat  habit,  and  not  given  to  straggling. 
Fairly  hard  pruning  ensures  the  best  blooms. 

MRS.  JOHM  LAnO  (H.P,). — ^The  real  connoisseur  in  roses  might 
have  much  to  say  in  disparagement  of  the  form  of  the  blooms  of  this, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  old  garden  roses,  for  are  they  not  more  or  less 
flat  and  cup  shaped,  possessing  none  of  the  exquisite  contour  of,  say, 
Maman  Cochet,  the  rose  of  long  pointed  blossoms  ?  Still,  Mrs.  Laing 
rose  is  fragrant  and  the  flowers  are  of  lovely  rich  pink  colouring,  a 
shade  that  is  not  quite  possessed  by  any  other  rose.  Pity  it  is  that 
this  variety  belongs  to  that  ill-named  class,  the  Hyb  d  Perpetuals, 
which  are  the  reverse  of  perpetual  flowering,  for  does  not  July  see 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  them,  the  first  and  the  last  ?  It  makes  an 
excellent  standard,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  roses. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  above  all,  as  I  have  said,  they  are 
fragrant.  So  there  are,  without  doubt,  many  good  reasons  why  one 
should  grow  this  old  rose. 

MBS.  SOPHIB  NIATK  (H.T.).— This  is  a  rose  that  is  not  described 
in  the  Rose  Society's  official  catalogne  and,  in  fact,  is  not  very  generally 
known.  It  is  comparatively  new  and,  I  consider,  unworthily  neglected. 
As  with  so  many  of  the  newer  roses,  the  colour  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
but  the  ch^'-f  shades  are  rose  and  salmon.  The  bud  is  exquisite,  and  the 
open  flower  is  scarcely  less  so.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  both 
in  summer  and  autumn,  but  I  have  not  noticed  any  pronounced  fragrance 
about  them.  It  is  a  rose  that  I  would  not  willingly  be  without.  I 
have  had  plants  of  this  variety  for  several  years  now,  and  never  have 
they  disappointed  me.  Here,  then,  is  a  rose  that  should  suit  any  and 
every  garden,  for  I  give  my  roses  only  quite  ordinary  treatment, 
such  as  I  endeavoured  to  outline  early  in  this  chapter.  I  beUeve  any 
reader  of  The  Complete  Gardener  may  succeed  where  I  have  done 
so  if  he  or  she  will  but  follow  the  simple  directions  laid  down. 
Success  with  roses,  as  with  all  other  phases  of  plant-growing, 
depends  largely  upon  the  care  with  which  one  pursues  one's  hobby. 
There  is,  however,  this  reservation,  that  the  amateur  will  probably 
succeed  much  better  than  he  expected  to  do  if  whatever  is  done  in  the 
matters  of  soil  preparation  and  planting  is  done  well.  He  who  has 
the  soil  well  dug  and  uses  no  manuie  is  likely  to  meet  with  greater 
success  than  the  gardener  who  relies  upon  manure  to  do  that  which 
should  have  been  done  by  the  spade. 

MBS.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  (H.T.).— An  excellent  rose  Jth  for 
garden  and  exhibition,  with  handsome  flesh  pink  flowers.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  may  be  recommended  tc  the  beginner. 
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W.  h  QEAMT  (H.T.).— I  am  surprised  to  find  that  this  rose 
has  been  grown  m  gardens  only  since  1895,  for  it  is  quite  familiar 
even  to  the  most  mexperienced  of  rose  growers,  and  in  name    at 
any  rate,  is  popnhir      I   find  it  good  in  autumn,  and  then  gaiher 
a  few  fine  rosc-pink  blooms.    It  is  a  weak  grower  and  never  seems 
to  develop  mto  a  decent    plant,    consequently    most    blooms    are 
disappomtmg.  although  they  are  produced  pretty  freely.     Climbin. 
Mrs.  Grant  is  more  disappointing  stiU.   for  you  never  know   when 
she  a  going  to  climb.     You  may  buy  half  a  dozen  plants  and  find 
that  while  five  of  them  wiU  make  a  tremendous  effort  and  reach  the 
magnificent  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  the  sixth  will  reach  half  way  up  your 
house  If  It  has  the  opportunity.    But  it  may  be  one  s  iU-luck  to  buy 
the  five     non-climbers  "  first,  so  what  is  the  use  of  a  rose  Uke  this  ?     I 
have  one  of  the  sulky  sort,  and  after  trying  it  in  various  positions 
I  am  about  to  put  it  on  the  garden  fire,  where  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
bum  weU  enough  and  will,  at  least,  provide  me  with  a  small  heap  of 
wood  ashes,  that  I  may  apply  to  those  more  worthy  of  my  care     I 
can.  of  course  only  give  my  own  experience  of  it.  but  I  have  er^wn 
it  for  several  years,  and  planted  and  tended  it  in  friends'  gardens   so 
that  if  It  had  good  points  I  feel  sure  I  should  have  noticed  them  ' 

I*  ■'^?^J1'^~\''^^ P'"*"^  ""'''  ^**  "**«  «^'t^  P^e  ye»ow  blooms. 
It  IS  altogether  a  damty  rose,  and  flowers  especially  well  in  autumn 
in  common  with  others  of  its  class. 

PHAMSAHB  (H.T.).-Altogether  a  fine  rose,  and  particularly 
valuable  m  the  garden.  It  grows  weU.  and  its  large,  long,  pointed 
blooms  of  rose  white  colouring  are  always  admired 

PHDICB   DB    BDLOARIB  (H.T.).-Another  exceUent   rose  for   the 

vpTf?,  ^?k"°k  ^^^^'*y  •"  S*'"^"^  '*  *°  «~^'  *nd  it  blooms 
very  freely.     Of  bnght  sahnci  pink  colour 

•  .*!r"^  ?'  *'^  (H.T.).-This,  I  think,  is  a  rose  that  does  not 
justify  the  duitinguished  name  that  has  been  given  it.  I  always  think 
It  IS  a  pity  when  a  rose  is  inaptly  named,  and  I  am  afraid  this 
vanety  is  a  case  in  point.  It  may  conveniently  be  classed  with 
Bessie  Brown,  for  it  is  similar  in  several  respects.  It  has  large  full 
heavy  blooms  tiiat  are  not  freely  produced  ^  that  do  not  IJn  at 
all  m  wet  weather.     It  is  a  good  rose  for  the  exhibitor,  but  worSi 

or  whereas  the  flowers  of  that  rose  are  on  thin  stalks  and  droop  bef^e 
17  Zl  "P*^^^'^'  °!  Q"«"^  of  Spain  are  held  on  stouf  sVa^S 
flJsh  ""  ""  ^^  **'*'•    ^«  ^°'°"'  ^  "^'  ^th  pale  ros^ 

de  Za!??"T?'.'Tl°"  ^''**  (H.T.) -Who  was.  I  wonder.  Marie 
which  I^i  i  she  holds  an  honoured  name  in  French  history,  of 
tten  1  rr°  'T"!  *°'«'°"^°  ^^°^*  "  °°*  q"ite  all  I  ever  lea^t. 

sSek  n,     T    5.^*^°°  ^°'  ^'^  '^P^y  °*  ^"^^^  <=°lossal  ignorance.     If 

•^Whv  o^''  k'  ^*"?"'"  "*"*"  °^  «"°«  ^'«'°<=1^  grower:  then  I  ask : 
Why,  oh  I  why  not  have  caUed  her  just  plain  Marie  ?  "     But  despite 
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her  cumbrous  name,  Marie  (and  all  the  rest  of  it)  is  a  very  charming 
rose,  and  I  would  advise  all  readers  to  add  this  variety  to  their  col- 
lections. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  call  her  for  short  "  Marie,"  although 
when  ordering  from  the  nurseryman  it  would  be  advisable  to  give 
the  full  style  and  title,  for  there  are  others  whose  name  begins  (but, 
unluckily,  does  not  end !)  with  Marie.  This  variety  is  of  particularly 
neat  growth,  and  the  leaves  have  also  an  unusual  attraction,  or  at  least 
they  appear  to  me  to  have,  in  that  they  are  glaucous  green  rather 
than  just  plain  green.  The  flowers  are  of  bright  carmine  red  colour 
and,  in  company  with  the  leaves,  form  a  charming  picture.  When  I 
say  that  the  blooms  are  fragrant  and  that  there  is  no  other  rose  of 
quite  the  same  colouring,  «4iy,  then  I  am  sure  I  have  secured  a  warm 
place  for  Marie  in  the  hearts  of  all  my  readers. 

SOOVBNnt  I»  PHHIUC  NOrrnie  (T.).— Here  is  another  yeUowy 
^ite  rose  masquerading  as  a  yellow  one.  "  Apricot  yellow,  shaded 
orange,"  is  its  official  colour  description,  but  if  any  reader  is  able  to 
gather  blc-ms  of  this  colour  from  the  garden  without  having  recourse 
to  shading  or  other  artificial  treatment,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
it  is  done.  It  is  true  that  the  buds  are  highly  coloured,  but  I  doubt 
if  even  they  would  justify  the  description  that  I  have  quoted,  for  how 
long  do  the  flowers  remain  in  bud  form  ?  Scarcely  long  enough  for 
one  to  appreciate  their  beauty,  and  before  they  are  full  blown  the 
yellow  has  become  white.  I  have  gathered  almost  pure  white  blooms 
from  this  "  apricot  yellow  "  rose,  and  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  another  of  the  yellow  roses  that  need  special  treatment 
to  ensure  the  wonderful  colouring  which  they  can  be  made  to  give, 
but  which  is  not  to  be  had  with  ordinary  garden  cultivation  such  as 
ensures  excellent  results  with  many  other  sorts.  I  wonder  if  there 
are  good  and  bad  forms  of  other  yellow  roses,  as  there  are  undoubtedly 
of  that  old  favourite,  WiUiam  Allen  Richardson  ?  It  is  quite  possible. 
At  any  rate,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  not  to  be  rehcd 
upon  for  the  garden,  and  I  am  afraid  disappointment  is  in  store  for  those 
who  expect  such  intense  colouring  as  distinguishes  them  at  flower 
shows. 

VICTOB  HUGO  (H.P.).— The  several  faults  of  this  rose  may  well  be 
overlooked  in  view  of  its  pretty  well  unique  colouring — brilhant  crimson 
with  darker  crimson  shading.  There  is  no  other  quite  so  rich,  and  none 
who  see  it  can  withhold  their  admiration.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual ; 
in  other  words,  it  blooms  in  July,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  afterwards. 
It  is  not  of  vigorous  growth,  but  is,  fortunately,  fragrant.  It  needs 
to  be  closely  pruned,  or  the  growths  are  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
bear  good  blooms. 

VISC0UMTB8S  F0LKB8T0MB  (H.T.).— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
roses  for  the  garden  ;  its  creamy  flowers  are  fragrant,  they  are  freely 
produced,  both  in  summer  and  in  autumn,  and  the  plant  grows  well. 
It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  roses  for  beginners,  and  none  should  dispense 
with  it. 
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4«'^°!l  l?"^"*":^  f^  "^  ^*"°8  «*»•  o°«  that  grows  without 
difficulty  and  blooms  freely  both  in  summer  and  in  autumn 

WnUAM  SHIAK  (H.T.).-Ther»  is  only  one  thing  to  'be  said  la 
fa^ur  of  th«  ™«e  «>  far  as  its  value  in  the  ganlen  i.  conc«™i 
and  that  «.  ita  blooms  are  quite  the  largest  ol  the  Hybrid 
T^,  and  probably  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  although  hJgoi 
different  shape,  they  art,  scan:ely  to  be  compared  with  toe  HybiM 
Perpetual  roses  William  Shean  has  very  long,  pointed  flowe« 
and  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view  I  should  i^a^e  they  ,^2 

H^r     S^^  "r  *'"*•  »^'  to  aU  the  rains  that^.    I  havJ 

^ZZn^^^^t?  ^°'  *^  '**~"-  '^^  ^^^^^  °°t  y^  b*«n  able 
toother  one  fair  bloom     The  colour  is  pink,  but  it  is  scartrely  an 

SfT  P"^'  ff  ^  "*^  ^^''^  to  say  that  if  it  did  not  possess^ 
htS  ;  S'^  tL^^k,''"'  "^"^  ^•''^  ^"••^  never  CTbee^ 
ti^hnM  *K         ^*  "^"^  *"  altogether  too  heavy  for  the  stalks 

Sei  heads1"°'  ^''^^  "*"'*  '    """^  '  "^  *^**  "^^^  ^^"^ 

that^^l'S""™'-^^"''^"^-^^  "  *^«  °^^  «^°"^^  ^ 
Sfi  w  ^  u  ^  '^^  •"  *=°"°*^  ^°«»8«  «»«»«»•  I  am  happy  in 
^mg  able  to  show  a  photograph  of  it  growing  in  a  border  in  GlouJSeS 
shire.  It  was  very  beautiful  when,  in  early  July  last  year  I  ^wced 
to  see  It.  «,  beautiful  indeed  that  there  and  tten  Tt^i^  ^^ 
The  flowers  are  a  charming  shade  of  rose  pink,  very  bright  an/SEv' 
They  are  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  waVof  forS  buf  tbrfi^cJ" 

fTsized  hT  ?^  ?!"S!^  ^y  *^**  °*  ^y  °^^-  It  "akes  quite  a 
^sued  bush     It  thnves  well  upon  a  wall,  and  does  not  seem  very 

e^  If  if  .?•  "J"  "P*'*  *"°"^  *°  •*•  '  »^*^«  "  "P°n  a  fen"  fa^fn^ 
Se«  alio.     "^^  *  smnmer-flowering   rose,  but   ^ves   many  late? 

tendTvTo  mZ  "°»/?-^°/  ^^^^  ^-It  of  modem  roses  is  their 
Sine%  1  v^  .''u.y  °^  ^^^  ^'K^y  b^«^  °°^«lties  have  this 

^m  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  often  their  beauty  is  sadly 

suS^es  LT.'"  "'*^*  f  ^^'  °'  ""'"8  "  "«''*  »°d  pollen  parenta 
u^n^f^  ?  ™°"°*'  '""^  '""*'«'*'  «*«y  ^"  confer  a  great  benefit 
rone  in  to^T^  P"]'"'^*  ^'"'''"^^  *''«'  *«™"  <>'  mUderneed  appal 
Jey^cX  S^ft  s^n  P'"v  °J^^'/P"^  ^  ^'^y  aPPlicatioJ^of 
in  Seyance  ^If^f'  7/  '^  ^•'*'  ^"^  ^^^'^^'^  ^^  '^"'P  ^'>  disease 
TheSE'afi^^  "  persevered  with  throughout  tiie  summer, 
inefollowmg  varieties  are  practicaUy  immune  from  mildew  :- 

Sulph'urcT  Mai~?r?5r"  t  ^'  ^-  Nabonnand.  Peace.  Corallina. 
Anna  S^   T  ^     i^'  ^-  ^-  W«tmacott.  Madame  Jean  Dupuy 

Schablikine  H^r^  B  II  «  5*°*'  Conitesse  F.  Hamilton,  General 
Nott.„.      '      "^*'  ^°""'  *^^^«  C.  Soupert.  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
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Hybrid  Teas.— Aatoine  Rivoire,  Laurent  Carle,  Rhea  Reid. 

Hybrid  Perpehtals.~Mia.  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  Rumsey. 

China   or   Bengal.— Comtesse  de  Cayla,    Queen   Mab,   Arethusa 
Common  Pink,  Fellenberg. 

Dwarf  Po/yanrta.— Perle  d'Or.   Petit  Constant,  K.  Zeimet,  Perle 
des  Rouges,  C^ile  Brunner.  Marie  Pavic. 

Rugosa.—Rubn.  Alba,  Blanche  Double  de  Coubert,  Rose  i.  parfum 
de  1  Hay,  Carmen.  *^ 

P«m«ftana.— Entente  Cordiale,  Soleil  d'Or. 

Climbing  Po/yan/Aa.— Debutante,  American  Pillar,  Bagalette 
VeUchenblau,  Blush  Rambler,  Tausendschon.  Electra,  Trier, 
u  F*''*«"'«'»'««-— Wichuraiana  alba,  Leontine  Gervais,  Hiawatha 
E.  I^ust.  Gardenia,  Joseph  Billard,  Paul  Transon,  Ren6  Andr6.  All 
the  Penzance  Briars.  A  collection  of  roses  formed  from  the  above 
wieties  would  be  virtually  mildew  proof  and  would  contain  many 
of  the  best.  ' 

BEAUTIFUL  ROSES  THAT  DO  HOT  DBOOP.-Many  roses  lose  much  of 
tteir  value   as   decorative  plants   by  the  bad  habit  their  blossoms 
have  of  drooping.    This  is  a  list  of  a  few  Hybrid  Teas  that  carry 
their  blooms  erect.    There  are  no  doubt  others,  and  there  are  also  a  few 
among  tte  true  Teas,  but  the  list  is  fairiy  representative  for  aU  pur- 
poses.   TTieir  names  are:— Alberto  N.  Calumet,  Andri  Gamon,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Avoca,  Betty,  Captain  Christy.  Cardinal. 
Carohne  Tc'out.  Charles  J.  Grahame,  Qaudius.  Countess  of  Derby 
Countess  of  Ilchester.  Dean  Hole.  Dorothy  Page  Roberts,  Dr.  J.  Campi 
beU  Hall.  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne,  Ecarlate.  Elizabeth  Barnes,  Entente 
?o  n     ^"^^^  Konigin,  Florence  E.  Coulthwaite,  Frau  Ernst  Borsig 
F.  R.  Patzer,  Frau  Oberhof gartner  Singer.  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  Friedrich 
Harms,  Gen.  MacArthur,  Geo.  C.  Waud,  Gloire  Lyonnaise.  Gustav 
Grunerwald.  Gustave  Regis.  Harry  Kirk,  His  Majesty,  H.  Armitage 
Moore.   Jacques   Vincent,    Jonkheer  J.   L.   Mock.    Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victona.    Killamey.   Konigin    Carola,    Kronprinzessin   CecUie.    I.ady 
Battersea.  I^dy  Faire.  La  Tosca.  Laurent  Carle.  Liberty,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mme.  E.  BouUet.   Mme.  Jules  Grolez.  Mme.  L6on  Pain. 
Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze.  Mme.  M61anie  Soupert.  Mme.  P.  Euler,  Mme. 
frS^  .  Z.'"'^";  ^^*'-    ^^aO'.    Mme.    Segond  Weber.    Marchioness 
of  Waterford    Marquise  Litta,  Margaret.  Marquise  de  Sinety,  Miss 
Cynthia  Forde,   Mrs.   Aaron  Ward.   Mrs.   Alfred    Tate.   Mrs.    David 
Jardme    Mrs.  E.  J.  HoUand.  Mrs.  Walter  Easlea.   Mrs.  W.  Christie 
Milkr.  Mra.  PH.  Coots.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.  Mrs.  D. 
McKee.  Mra.  T.   Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  Paul  Udf,  Pharisaer. 
ftince  de  Bulgarie.  Queen  of  Spain,  Reliance,  Richmond.  Triumph, 
Walter  Speed,  White  Killamey,  White  Lady.  Yvonne  Vacherot. 

It  IS  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  list  exhausts  all  the  varieties  that 
carry  their  blooms  erect,  but  it  is  a  fairiy  representative  selection. 
iHere  are  many  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  such  as  Mrs.  Joho 
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Laing.  Captain  Hayward.  MerveiUe  de  Lyon,  Victor  Hum>   t^c    h„* 
Some  New  Roses 

endeavour  to  give  a  faithful,   if  brief,  descriptx^  S  eaSTaSe^ 
They  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order—  01  eacn  variety. 

I«JLr^  Druschki.     Very  promising  but  rather  thin. 
«ro^^^fi"\"*^"~  (H.T.)._A  rose  of  "Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
^^.      A  fine  show  flower  of  vivid  carmine  colour.     Usel^  inX* 

Gra^^'TS^'?  (H.T.).-May  be  described  as  a  white  Mrs.  W.  J. 
freely,  b^i^^^l^^^^^' "^"^"^  ^'-^-S  for  its  colour.  Flower. 
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OIOIOB  C.  WAUD  (H.T.). — Unique,  ora.  ^-e  vermilion  coloar.  Very 
beantifal  and  a  good  grower.  Should  be  in  every  garden.  Rather 
bad  for  mildew,  but  indispensable. 

OBAOB  MOLTHIUX  (H.T.).— A  good  reUable  rose  of  creamy  apricot 
■hades  with  pink  she«!n  on  reverse  of  petals.    Very  free  flowering. 

HIl  MAilgTT  (H.T.).— Large  flower  of  fine  form,  and  early  in  the 
season  glowing  crimson  colour.  The  later  flowers  are  magenta  crimson 
and  rather  thin.  Somehow  this  rose  has  disappointed  a  good  many 
growers,  although  it  has  been  well  exhibited,  chiefly  by  nurserymen 
from  maiden  plants. 

TOGO  ROLLER  (T.).— A  delightful  rose  of  unique  colouring,  cream 
richly  shaded  with  crimson  rose.  Neat  habit,  erect  growing,  hke  a 
Hybrid  Tea  in  this  respect. 

JK88IB  (Dwarf  Polyantha).— A  lovely  rich  rosy  crimson-coloured 
Polyantha  rose,  splendid  for  bedding,  or  edging  or  for  pot  culture 

JORKHEER  J.  L.  MOCK  (H.T.).— A  rosa  of  remarkable  colouring 
one  that  wUl  supersede  Farben  KSnigin,  which  it  resembles  in  many 
respects.    Grand  for  pot  culture  in  strong  heat.    Carmine  pink. 

LADY  AUCB  STAMLBY  (H.T.).— A  rose  something  Uke  Joseph 
Lowe,  but  richer  in  colour  and  of  better  growth.  We  are  having  far 
too  many  novelties  of  pink  colouring ;  they  too  closely  resemble  each 
other,  but  this  rose  is  perfectly  distinct  and  good. 

LADY  HILURODOll  (T.).— Rich  canary  yeUow,  long  pointed  buds. 
rather  thm.  but  a  good  rose,  especiaUy  for  the  heated  greenhouse. 

LADY  HRRIB  (H.T.).— Another  rose  of  wonderful  colouring,  quite 
distinct,  deep  coppery  salmon  red  on  outside  of  petals,  inside  apricot 
ExceUent  for  garden,  perhaps  rather  thin.  These  wonderful  r  w 
colours  m  :o8es  are  often  accompanied  by  few  petalled  flowers  out 
as  a  rule  their  buds  are  of  rare  beauty. 

LADY  UR80LA  (H.T.).— A  flesh  pink  rose  that  will  be  much  grown. 
It  IS  a  fine  full  flower,  good  enough  for  exhibition  and  a  splendid  grower 
and  free  bloomer  for  the  garden. 

UEDTEMAIIT  CHAUHK  (H.T.).-Growers  of  forced  flowers  should 
plant  this  sort  extensively.  It  will  possibly  surpass  Richmond.  It 
has  a  lovely  long  bud,  and  will  be  a  grand  rose  outdoors,  especially 
in  a  cool  season. 

MADAME  R.  SMITH  (H.T.).— An  American  rose  of  great  promise; 
m  fact  It  has  already  made  for  itself  a  great  reputation.  Of  the  Maman 
uxhet  type,  the  flowers  open  more  perfecUy,  are  borne  more  erect 
shLd7n^°"'"'  8™^^-    The  colour  is  creamy  ivory  white  with  fawn 

MADAME  8B00ND  WEBER  (H.T.).-A  variety  I  can  highly  recom- 
^!!!- L  u,  beautiful  long  buds  of  shrimp  pink  colour,  opening  to 

nattish  blossoms  of  sahnon  pink  tint.     A  good  grower.     One  of  the 
best  of  Its  colour. 

MARGARET  (H.T.).— For  exhibitors  this  is  an  excellent  pink  rose 
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of  splendid  form.    a»  &  <»•«*._ 

the  older  ««,  of  this  cJlST  "^ '*»  ~t -Perior  to  many  of 

■AW  OOOniM  OF  lUaBtRB  m  T  1      1? 

«»o  win  be  naeful.    It  is  v*™  nZii  .  °'  «»«*«»  culture  this 

bloo«e«  w.  have.  i^.lS  STS:^;^  ^T^  -^  °^  «>•  ^t 
Howevw.  the  blooms  are  very  larw  a^^J^  *  e«peciaUy  attractive, 
make  an  effective  bit  of  colon?      *  '  "^  '^^"°  "**°  «  a  niass  they 

MIM  ALKS  DK   ROTHMHILD  (T  \      a   .  1     ^^ 
the  triumphs  of  Newtownards.     PwhaM  n  J  «*°     w°°''''*y-  °°«    o' 
jent  out  have  we  had  a  finer  yeuSr  rSe     jf    '^i  ^^»»  ^iel  was 
Marfchal  Kiel.    Growth  is  vi^Z  ^t*    *  ^"^  be  like  a  bedding 
h«  the  true  Marfchal  Niel  ^^^  ^^'  '^'^  ^-  and   the  rosf 

MM  OTNTllIA  rORD  (H.T.)  —A  anUm,iM  a 
or  garden.    It  is  of  idial  foJn  In^tSif t 'S^"*^';: '°^°^'''*^°° 
blooms  are  freely  produced  on  vigoro^^^,         ^"^  "°'°"-     ^ho 

■OUT  UUKMiUI  CHAWIOHD  rrT  ^T^'       • 
excellent  habit.     Perhaps  the  purest  white  ne2^°*^   Z^*^    "^  °' 
R^ommended    for   garden    ciS.      Se  2o^""  I^Druschki. 
flowers  are  produced  on  stiff  shoots     So^f  f  *      u"  ^°°^  a°d   «« 

MM.  ALFBED  lAIB  mT?     A     ^^*^^**  ""^ject  to  mildew. 
Shaded  fawn.    Rather  th£«  ~«tTttT  ,'°'°"'   *^°PP*^    -«J. 
•n  the  bud.    Highly  useful  as  a  ^en  r<^"  '°'°"  ^'  '»'*  g^rious 

MRS.  ABraUR  MimT  /H  t  \      i? 
novelty,  perhaps  surpassing'^aT^^^'e  'SS' G?a*^  "^  ^  *  ^^"*^^« 
unsatofactory  rose  for  most  amati'^L     liToSo       **""'  *^'**  "  an 
to  that  of  Madame  Gravereaw-^,^  ^„k '""^  " ''°'°«'^hat  similar 

MRS.  A.  R.  WADOELL  f  H  T  » — Tn  *if    u"  ^ 

almost  reddish  apricot.  When  ii  oSnf^f  ,"  *  :^°'»d«^ul  colour, 
value  is  lessened.  A  fine  giow^*S^°!  >t  loses  the  colour  and  iu 
rose  for  massing.  "^  8™'^«'.  «ther  spreadmg.     Will  be  a  splendid 

MRS.  FOLBT  HOBB8   fT)— A  or,„^ 
Jovely  form,  good  solid  b  com    «,Ke«r,  °*  ''^'''*^°°  standard. 

MRS.  FRED  STRAKER  (HT)_r,hl  '^"^  ^^"«- 

become  as  popular  as  Madame  Abd  S^'f*  K^^f^^'  ""'^  "^at  will 
orange  crimson,  opening  trsUvert  S!!^^J  *'"**'  °*  S«at  beauty 

form  very  double,  eood  groweVa^l^r^*  ^^i"*  ^'^*'''  °'  ^^e  Pointed 

MRS.    LEOHARD    .:«eSS  J^t  f  ^^-    °f  °^  °"- b«»t  whitVro^ 

yellow  with  claret  smearinL  on  ttr     f  ~'  delightful   rose,  hS 

large^smooth  and  veryT^i^     *  ?*  ""t**^  Petals.     The  flowers Ti^ 

MRS.  WAKEHELD  CTm^  A  first-rate  novelty.  *^"  *" 
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WMM.  WALTIB  BAIUA  (H.T.).— A  splendid  rose  of  rich  crimson 
carmine  cokmr,  a  flower  of  the  Marquise  Litta  type,  but  will  surpass 
that  rose,  being  a  good  grower  and  yielding  f  e  long  shoots  crowned 
with  large  blossoms,  which  at  times  poasesd  a  rich  orange  crimson 
colour.  It  is  fragrant  and  considered  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  best 
dozen  novelties  of  the  year  19  lo. 

■T  MABTLAMD  (H.T.).— As  a  rose  for  forcing  this  will  probably 
surpass  Bridesmaid  and  Killamey.  Should  be  largely  grown  by 
market  growers  and  all  who  force  roses. 

RATOR  D'OR  (Pemetiana). — One  of  M.  Pemet  Ducher's  remark- 
able introductions.  This  raiser  is  a  veritable  wisard  among  loses, 
producing  the  most  wonderful  colourings  imaginable,  his  Lyon  Rose, 
Marquise  Sinety,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  and  M^lanie  Soupert  and  dozens 
of  others  being  real  triumphs  of  the  hybridist's  art.  In  colour  Rayon 
d'Or  resembles  Persian  Yellow  or  the  Yellow  Broom  (Spartium  junceum). 
It  is  of  no  form  from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint,  but  it  will  be  planted 
by  the  hundred  for  massing,  its  colour  effect  being  splendid. 

BEUAKCl  (H.T.). — ^The  colour  is  glowing  pink  with  creamy  white 
base  to  petals.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  roses,  the  flowers 
being  large,  ^ill  and  well  formed. 

WALTBR  gPBBD  (H.T,).— A  glorified  Antoine  Rivoire.  It  is  a 
sterling  novelty  and  must  become  a  general  favourite.  The  colour 
is  ivory  white  with  pale  blush  edges. 

wan  KILLABIIKT  (H.T.).— A  white  sport  of  the  popular  rose, 
inheriting  unfortunately  its  bad  tendency  to  mildew,  but  yet  must 
be  included  in  our  selection  as  it  is  such  a  fine  deep  flower  of  pure  white 
colouring.  The  flowers  are  borne  erect,  making  it  very  useful  as  a 
decorative  sort,  and  it  will  also  be  a  good  show  bloom  for  early  show 
and  useful  for  pot  culture. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CrnCBING  ROSES 

objections  to  It  on  several  KTOuncfa  ThTfl^ir^*  ^*"  *"  «^^« 
and  the  piant  has  the  unK^te  2l^^n  S^^^'^tJ'"^^' 
at  aU  for  about  four  yean  aftSrfaJtS  m^n  °' "^''^  "°°°*°8 
lished,  it  blossoms  p^tty  frrSv^  tL.^K    '  ^°^^"-  "^  «tab- 

late  summer,  and  younij  grm^ ^toTt  ■  u*  '*  "^  '°  ^'°°°  i° 
fint  year.  Still.  ihe^^aJis^ald  ^o^'V^e^* '^^^^^  °*  «»«'' 
produce  leaves  out  of  all  propSrtiM  to  th.lT  L  'l'^  "  P'°"*  *° 
The  leaves  are  lanre  and  hVnH^  °.        """ber  of  its  blossoms. 

although  its  flow"„^L  J^^ce  in  SL""  '''•t^'  ^  ^  '"""^''»«' 

to  recommend  it  with  satiScS     S  n^s  S T  *°  ''°"'!l'  °'^« 

only  in  the  way  of  cutting  off  a  few  of  th?l?H  P""^^'  ^'^  *^«° 

AtBBBIC  BAMiHiDw-  k\     Z  °^^^''  ^""^^  occasionally. 

^'^rl^^s^e.^LZ^.^'^^'^^t^'^ooming.    Dorothy 

Hiawatha  laste  lonra^d^ Tn^iiT     k"*°1  ""^^  ^  *"*^^'  ^-^^ 

-ritof  giving  quh^aSXSngSfliwe^^Sjt^^^^ 

blossom  is  over.    The  bud,  ««  r!li      ",,*'"  ^^""^  the  flush  of  summer 

cream  coloured  GrowSt  !^f^*  ^''"°*''  ^"**  *^*  °P*°  fl°wera  are 
established.  i7u,  ?S  to  k^oTr''r'r'"  "^^  P'^"*  "  -«" 
wayoutofthediffic™S^andthS^„f  .„  '■.  ^"*  *^*'"'  ^  *  »i«Ple 

to  start  with.    TWs  iS^Z^  „!!;  °1^'"^'  "*  *«»  P^*  **  P'enty  of  roSm 

green-that  is  aSfosHve^e^T  *^.k""  fo"a«e-bright.  glistening 

--^•.eSRi,^----«-  -...^  n^y 
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would,  I  am  afraid,  get  very  rasty,  for  I  have  not  yet  {nraned  the 
only  plant  I  have  of  this  variety.  When  the  shoots  have  covered, 
not  their  allotted  space,  for  they  have  long  since  done  that,  but  as 
much  as  I  caa  afford  to  allow  them,  then  no  doubt  I  shall  be  coin- 
pelled  to  cut  out  a  few  ot  those  shoots  that  have  obviously  given  of 
their  best.  There  are  always  so  many  wiUing  to  take  their  places 
that  I  shall  part  with  them  with  leas  regret ;  "  youth  will  be  served, 
my  masters  I  " 

AUim  snUA  GRST  (N.). — Thtt  is  one  of  those  roses  that  one 
could  almost  grow  for  the  sake  of  its  name  alone.  It  has  pale  yellow 
flowers  that  are  fragrant,  and  produced  more  or  less  freely  throughout 
•nmmer  and  autumn.     It  makes  vigorous  growth. 

AMDICAll  niXAR  (Mult.).— This  is  one  of  the  newer  roses.  Not 
having  grown  it.  I  can  only  say  that  if  its  behaviour  outdoors  under 
ordinary  garden  cultivation  leads  to  such  results  as  are  seen  in  plants 
exhibited  at  the  flower  shows,  it  is  indeed  weU  worth  growing.  It  is 
only  summer  flowering,  but  the  pink  semi-double  blossoms,  produced 
in  loose  bunches,  are  of  remarkable  size  and  certainly  very  handsome. 
It  is  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type  of  growth,  and  therefore  the  be  t 
blooms  are  borne  on  the  one-year-old  shoots.  Thus  the  pruning  con- 
sists in  cutting  out  annually  a  few  of  the  oldest  growths. 

BLUSH  RAMBLBR  (Mult.). — Picture  to  yourselves    (who    are    not 
acquainted  with  Blush  Rambler)  a    rose   of  the  vigour  of  Cnmson 
Rambler,   and  with  big  bunches  of    apple-blossom-like  flowers  that 
come  in  July  and  only  then.     So  will  yon  get  a  very  go<xl  impression 
of  this  variety  that  is  scarcely  surpassed  for  arch  or  arbour.    Vfhit 
more  can  I  say  about  it  that  shall  give  it  higher  praise  ?     It  is  a  rose 
for  the  lazy  gardener  as  well  as  for  those  who  k  now  little  of  gardening 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  more,  yet  like  to  see  the  borders 
gay.    For  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  plant  it  in  well  dug  soil  one  fine 
November  day,  cut  the  shoots  almost  to  the  ground  level  the  next 
March,  and  heigho !    leave  the  rest  to  the  rose  itself.     It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  it  can  disappoint.    At  le  ist  this  is  all  that  I  did  to  mine, 
and  assuredly  I  have  had  my  rewari..     Much  more  than  I  deserved, 
I  hear  the  reader  exclaim.     Ah  ■    but  then  those  little  items  that  ! 
have  mentioned  mean  so  much  more  than  the  uninitiated  would  think  ! 
BOUQUBT  D'OH  (^ijon  T  ».— This  is  so  similar  to  Gloire  de  Dijon 
that  one  need  scarcely  grow  both.     It  is  almost  as  accommodating  as 
the  latter,  and  its  blooms  are  yellower.     It  is  excellent  fo:   a  south- 
west or  even  an  east  wall,  and  grows  without  much  encoui  agement. 
GBLIME   FORBSTIBR   (N.).-  One  of   the  old,   old   roses  that  were 
popular  forty  or  fift\-  years  ago,  and  now  rarely  seen.     A  year  or  tw 
ago  I  happened  to  be  wanderiner  through  a  village  in  the  heart  of 
Bedfordshire,  and  there  in  the  parsonage  garden  came  across  Celine 
Forestier  smothering  a  Uttle   pergola  beneath  a   sheltenn-  wall.    I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  altogether  a  success,   for  it  had  developed 
"  legginess,"  and  its  barn  stems  detracted  from  th»  cbarm  of  the  pal? 
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yellow  blossoms  that  showed  «r-*+,   *     1 
It  is  not  a  bad  gr«4S«  SmT  iS^?  '"^J  •"°°«  *^«  "PPr  shoota 

»ckoned  with.  srS"::cS:;.t*;n?treii"'^'^«*y^* 

however,  disappointing.  i^S^^tgr^^  ^"^^  "*  *''»*  ^• 
well  for  another  year's  blossom.  b?t^Sh.  ^f  "^  *°  ?«"»*»• 
and  flowers  are  few.  I  have  never  hS  .  '™*  *="*»  *^«"  down. 
ll>e  flowers  a«  buff  colonri'aSd  "melrn^^'""  "^"^  *^  «-' 

peculiar  degree  the  qualities  of  stiS^^nnT  *****  combines   m  a 
most  formidable  of  ll  rtw^  m^°^  ^**  •*""•    ^^  »  one  of  the 

m«t  on  the  gn,werfp^^^,5r?oS  S^''  ^''^^'^^^ 
with  the  most  terrible  prickles.     If  mv  nJalZ       *  ^**  *"  *=°^''«^ 
«.rt  of  person.  I  should  havTnoheSS^^Inr"  t"  «-P'«asant 
a  mass  of  Conrad  Meyer     I  could  r«f  o..  J?  "hnttmg  him  out  with 
to  interfere  even  if  tte  li^  h^  ?  ^T^-  *^*  ''«  ^o""  not  dar» 
legitimate  bounds,  for  it  Har^f  rbS?  *°  '^^  '"^''^'^   ^^ 
uninitiated  to  attempt  to  pruw     I  w^„  k    '^  "*  appearance  for  the 
from  an  acquaintance  that  «tt„d,  2        *''"  ,'=°°"'  *°  '"ow  it  weU. 
attempting  to  prune  it       I  Si  t  1,      "^^"^  y^'  ^''^  P^en  up 
yean,,  but'so  vigorous  was  iL^^wi  irA""  °^''  '°'  *^*'  ^"'  '«- 
that  I  felt  compeUed  to  let  (wJf  m.    *^r**°^"« '^*"' '*» »?««». 
really  I  believe  «iis  is  ij  it  n^  1^^^'  ^''''}''  °^  "^V-    And 
its  nature  should  teach  us  thrSr^n  ^.h'"'"'"'"'  ^^-    Surely 
Luckily,  my  plant  is  in  a  i^e"  wSere  "ts  tten*^       '^  k""^  *™*^ 
annoy  no  one  (except  my  unfortun!^  n.-  kII  ^  ^'^  "  "''e'y  *© 
a  space  quite  »  feet  lone  Md  it  m  f,.  t^^'^^f^'    ^^^^^  '*  ~vers 
thing  the  grower  ought  to  s^toiTf^!!  ^  ""^'^  "  ^^^  high.     One 
that  is  to  tie  the  shcSte  Sfe^^t^        *^"  *"*"""  «^'^  »«*  i°.  and 
themselv-s  and  nei^^S  nW? * "P^"*"' °' *^«y  ^^^ '"^  bot^ 

is  astonishing  to  see.*  Pur;o*thK;th°r''*'-  /°  *  «*»«  '*»  '"Hr 
•t  rides  rough  shod  over  eve^ST^d  °  °h'  "  '~*  °^  **"  »*«™'  '°^ 
against  it.  Already  I  have  be«^  rn,^  ?^°»  '  °°  P'*°t  can  stand 
the  way  of  its  all-conquSg  S^ts  To  *°  ""°'''  '*^'"*'  °"*  °' 
beneath  it.  for  each  summed  t^SrtsW  '*°°°*  *^'"  P'^°*  ^"yt^ing 
base.  But  in  the  last  daTof  STand V'*°'?"'  ^™^  '™^  «»« 
has  eyes  for  nothing  but  ite  mL*  *^®  ^"'^  <*»ys  of  June  one 

for  their  surpassing^ha^*"    vSlt Tn"     ^°T"'  '°'*  "^""K'^t^  °"'y 
ragrant  blooms  of  peSfoiTT  Ch"^*  with  their  large  rich  pink 
the  plant  is  in  floweVon^  for^  s  J^"**""*  '"  *^*  "»«  world.     WiUe 
nature.  **'  °°"  '°'^K«t»  «*»  overbearing  disposition,  its  selfish 

J^^^i^e^".:^^^  to  writo  Of  this  rose. 

loJk.  for  who  is  the™  tK-i  1.  telhng  a  nursery  tale  to  inown-no 

the  Oft-told  tSe  orcSi;"p°°*Kf  **^'  ""*^J  ^e  is  tired  oFSZ^i 

^««  udo.    It  i»  not  ^T^  t^^'r^'  '"'"*•«"  °'  •*'  but  without 
sucn  an  easy  rose  to  grow  as  Dorothy  Perkins. 
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for  it  bdohgs  to  the  mnltiflon  class,  and  all  these  an  apt  to  deterionte 
under  careless  treatment.    There  are  three  nnsatisfactory  things  about 
Crimson  Rambler:    its  somew^iat  evanescent  flowers,  their  magenta 
tinge  as  they  fade,  and  its  proneness  to  get  bare  at  the  base.    Perhaps 
its  unwillingness  to  thrive  against  a  hot  wall  may  be  counted  against 
it,  for  its  nnhappiness  in  this  position  is  most  marked.    It  loves  to 
have  the  iresh  breezes  blowing  about  its  vigorous  growths,  and  a  hot 
wall  or  fence  soon  puts  an  end  not  only  to  beauty  of  blossom,  but  to 
charm  of  leaf.    And  to  rob  Crimson  Rambler  of  its  charm  of  leaf  is  alto- 
gether to  spoO  its  attractiveness.     Is  there  any  rose  with  leaves  and 
flowers  that  associate  so  perfectly  as  this  ?     I  know  of  no  flower  picture  so 
complete  in  itseif  as  the  bright  red  blossoms  of  Crimson  Rambler  among 
the  rich,  green  leaves.    Whether,  for  the  short  time  that  elapses  before 
the  red  flowers  are  merged  in  magenta  colouring,  Crimson  Rambler 
is  worth  growing,  is  a  question  each  must  decide  for  himself.    For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  be  without  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  nothing  that  can  worthily  take  its  place.    There  is  the  new 
Perpetual-flowering  Crimson  Rambler,  or,  to  give  its  correct  name. 
Flower  of  Fairfield,  that  has  blossoms  of  much  the  same  colour  so  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  plants  in  bloom  that  I  have  seen  at  shows,  but 
I  have  not  yet  grown  it.     I  am  told  that  it  really  is  perpetual-flowering, 
so  I  think  I  may  safely  advise  its  being  tried.     I  shall  certainly  grow 
it  at  the  first  opportunity.    Where  begiimers  are  likely  to  go  wrong 
with  Crimson  Rambler  is  in  the  pruning.     It  is  most  necessary,  each 
season  after  the  blooms  are  over,  to  cut  out  some  of  the  older  growths 
that  have  flowered.    Then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  fresh,  strong 
shoots  from  the  base  that  the  good  gardener  delights  to  see,  growths 
that  save  the  plant  from  the  reproach  of  growing  old. 

DOROTHY  PEBKns  (Wich.).— How  futile  it  seems  to  attempt  to 
say  anything  about  Dorothy  Perkins  that  has  not  already  been  said 
a  hundred  times  I  For  is  not  the  name  of  ihis  rose  a  household  word 
in  every  home  ?  Yet  all  of  us  gardeners  are  lesuning  every  day,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  I  have  learnt  something  about  her  that  my 
readers  have  not.  I  suppose  everyone  has  found  out  that  this  favourite 
rose  loves  above  all  things  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  fresh  air, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  sunshine.  That  is  to  say,  that  Dorothy 
Perkins  is  really  happy  only  when  and  where  her  supple  growths  are 
given  the  support  of  arch,  arbour,  or  pergola,  free  to  the  caresses  of 
the  summer  winds  and  exposed  to  the  winter  gales.  She  asks  not  for 
shelter,  but  only  for  support.  But  true  to  the  accommodating  nature 
of  her  class  (the  wichuraiana  roses),  Dorothy  Perkins  will  thrive  on 
a  wall  facing  west,  or  throng  with  leaves  and  blossom  a  wall  facing 
south,  where  it  opens  to  an  archway.  But  to  plant  tliis  rampant, 
free-growing  rose  full  against  a  hot  wall  face  is.  if  not  to  stifle,  at  least 
to  deprive  it  of  that  which  it  loves  best  of  all.  There  are  roses  suitable 
for  walls,  and  others  suitable  for  arches  in  the  open  garden,  and  to 
plant  one  kind  where  the  other  should  go  is  never  to  know  the  full 
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chann  of  either.    Then  is  I  thinV  «**i- 
PerJdi-  that  i.  not  ^lyVi^^^^l^^*^  'i^"*  """^y 
aU  intents  and  purpos^  L^yG^^^'^^^'*°  ^^  «»*  *<> 
They  axe  .c  ^  ^^ontTi^d  ^Jt^ J°*^^^^^ 
pruning  raqnited  by  aU  the  wirhnrJ^  ^    ™*™  *~*^-    The 

In  the  iSh  that  Low.  plaTtS^TS  !J^  "  T^'^l^  »*"?'•• 
down  the  growth,  to  within^ZS^.  if^i  o?^"!f '°*  P^  *°  «* 
plant  send,  up  «irpri«ngly  vdmrJ^  .^^  ^«^"°*'-  Then  the 
and  the  -^'^^J  ^"T^J^^X^J^  *^«  '^  level, 
years  there  i.  nothing  to  do  exceot  tn!Z*  !f  "*^-  1°  succeeding 
of  the  older  gnX  when  tJ^^a^*^  kT^'^^  °°«  "  *-° 
Dare  I  add  for  the  possible  h^Jl^u  .  *'•**"«  *°°  crowded. 

the  acquaintance  of  ST^^S^^*^^  ^;J°  |--  -t  yet  mad. 

fairly  ^"^^2^*^  tS^ti"  "  '°"*'^  ^"^'^  ''^  "-• 
It  makes  shoota  4  or^fcet  W  U^itfl^o^^fT'*  *  '°^  ^™  ^'^ 
of  the  blossoms  is  well  worT  hawi  t2L  °T  ^^  '""''y-  *«^1' 
and  tie  them  in  full  lenJS  ;  then  Sen ^j^Tk*  *".*^'*  «^°^»' 
may  look  forward  to  soS?  «q^ite  fl^*  ''""*  '°  'P"°«  ^^^ 

I^e'SiSL^'^^/^X'^TSTitre^'^^^  ^'"-''^  "- 
are  small,  in  dusters,  akd  are^I^  S*W^  evergreen,  the  flower. 

grown  plant  in  full  blo«om^  ve?  ^TutifSl  T^**^  -^  J^^^-  ^  ^«»- 
page  148  show,  the  rose  on  a  v^7ac^"^t  bu^l  S^T^°1  ^"^^^ 
out  m  the  open,  climbing  an  arbour  or  3,      J;  5     '  *^  »'  »  happi« 

I  can  recommend     The  b^^         v?  *  *'"^^*  red-flowered   ixMe 

than  one  would^.^^SSJk^pSTeirT"'  """^"^  '""^'^  '^'^'^y 
wide  open.  My  exp^iencrof  it  fa  ?h».  I  ""^  P""^  '^"  «^«  ^hen 
at  one  time,  b/t  whCeve/j^VpLljVv  whir^n""'*^  °*  *  '^°- 
there  is  always  a  flower  to  pick  It  mSl  J  ^''J!!.  IT  °'  0*=*°^*'. 
or  more  long,  and  altogether  m.^iTi  ^  K^wths  some  5  feet 
recommendS'alsoasaSL  r^^b^  f^  "  satisfactory,  'it  is 
on  a  waU.  '^         '°^'  **"'  ^  »l>o«ld  My  it  is  much  better 

better.  You  hSaJytrL'^i^  ,f"  ^TJ  "^^  *'^"*  *^  «>» 
facing  either  north,  sontt  eSjor  we  ^A,^  '°"'  '^*'"''*  »  ^» 
Pow  weU  on  the  rtidvSl  ^JL^^u,  ^°  '**'"='»  »"  «»»'  it  wiU 
«  on  a  sumiy  asp«:t  foT  ftl^  J**  """"""^  ^'"  °°t  be  so  abundant 
"  ripened."  WiiT  th£'  t  ^  ^!^  °°*  ^'  »*°^«  *^*»"«»  o^  becomSg 
"  directed  toward  c^nrouTSa°  m':  '^^^«  '^'  «>«  prun4 
"w.  ior  it  is  these  ^rScX^TST^  *?  '°'^*  way  for^ 
Need  I  describe  their  coWwh^h  *  "°°"'  *°  '=""  abundance. 

Paie  yeUow  ?  ^°'^'  ^^'^^  »  •  °»«ture  of  «Umon  rose  and 
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HUWATHA  (Wich.)  — I  believe  I  could,  without  much  effort  write 
a  book  about  the  Hiawatha  roee.  for  there  is  none  amongst  my  modest 
coUection  that  captivates  me  more.    I  have  it  as  a  climber  I  have  it 
as  a  weeping  standard,  and  if  I  had  room  I  would  have  it  some  other 
form  If  ,t  were  possible  to  get  it.     Its  crimson,  gold-centred  blossoms 
are  hke  great  peach  flowers  of  intense  colouring.    To  make  what  might 
easily  be  a  long  story  short,  there  is  no  flower  that  I  would  do  more 
for.      Does  it  not  bloom  from  the  second  week  in  July  for  weeks  and 
weeks  together?    So  long,  in  fact,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  define  the 
flowering    penod.     I    actually  had  the  audacity  to  take  my   holi- 
day m  high   summer  one  year  and  left  Hiawatha  gaUy  bloominsr 
much  as  I  disliked  doing  so.    When  I  returned  in  a  ffTwedS^S' 
was  her  beauty  past?     Not  a  bit  of  it.    If  not  quite  as  fresh  as  w^en 
I  went  away,  at  least  the  flowers  showed  little  signs  of  passing.    Some 

Sfn?  *T'  .K  "'°""*'  *^**  "^""^  °*^«'  *««^  Sreet  the  sunshine,  but 
plenty  of  others  were  ready  to  take  their  places,  and  so  the  merry 
game  went  on.  untU  I  thought  it  was  time  Hiawatha  gave  herself  a 
rest,  and  began  to  think  about  laying  in  a  store  of  vigorous  shoots 
for  next  year's  flowers.  How  little  is  asked  in  return  from  the  grower 
He  has  but  to  cut  away  an  occasional  weak,  worn-out  growth  and 
when  the  ground  is  moist  sprinkle  on  the  soU  a  little  fertiliser     ' 

hnnt^S?"?"!!  <^)— ^^  ^  a  tender  Tea  rose  with  lemon-coloured 
buds  which  however,  soon  become  white  flowers.  I  tried  it  on  a 
south  waU,  but  it  was  so  long  making  the  vigorous  growth  that  cata^ 
logues  describe  ,t  as  being  capable  of.  that  I  puUed  it  up.  I  ^  sure 
there  are  others  more  worthy  of  garden  space.  *  am  sure 

WHGWOHIH  HAMBLEH  (H.T.).-This  is  what  I  call  an  unsatisfactory 
rwe    and  nowadays  it  is  certainly  not  worth  garden  room.     tJI 
best  way  to  grow  ,t  is  as  a  pillar  rose,  but  its  Ught  red  blossoms  are 
d^ppointing.  and  although  they  open  thrx,ughout  severT^n? 
they  are  a  poor  lot  and  never  make  a  brilUant  dtplay. 

of  5^"*?; "^  *^-^~!^^  **^""**  "  "^^^^y  "^^  "  The  King 
.ta  STn  K.  """"Tossed,  nay,  unapproached  for  rich  colouring ; 

S,w  ?  «  he  ^T  *"  'l?"';  u^'"  "  °°  "^  '°^"  ^^°  ^"W  "0 
S^S  mlna^r  /  •  "i^'"'-  "  ^^  ^^""K'^*  •»•  *=°'^d,  for  the  difficulties 
Tt  ^.T^  *"  °"*°  ^^^y  exaggerated.    In  favoured  localities 

LlnT^n       5™'^J'"''^^^""y  on  a  waU  outdoors  facing  south,  but, 

Z^^tT^utl  ^°«^.ii*  "*y  be  planted  in  a\Su  drained'border 

S5Srlt  „.^?*h  kT.""  T"^  ^°^  °'  »"^*^'^'  »">*  ^  those  farther 
northjt  needs  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse.     The  finest  plants  I  have 

ms  T  Z"  rr  i°  *  """^"^  greenhouse,  and  the  treatment  was 
duced  i,.r  ♦h^Vr""  *'"  °^*''  ^^''  ^°°«  «»>«'*»  that  had  pro- 
wkhfn^^"^^  **'  ^"  P""^"*"  y'"'"  g«»^-were  cut  back  to 
kent^n  „„♦?  ^^'^  °^*^'^  •*»*•  ^  ^»™  "^""t  atmosphere  was 
kept  up  untU  new  growths  had  formed  and  reached  a  length  of  6  or 
«  feet  or  even  more.     When  it  was  seen  that  growth  had  practically 
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This  had  the  effect  of  thWghly  St^,^™!;.*^!  "^"^J- 
this  item  that  success  so  larwl J  ST^*  the  growths,  and  .t  is  upon 
plant  of  this  glorious  lose  tt2  onr^«,  •  '"^  "^^  <«>«  a  finer 
chiefly  to  Fig?  the  co^ti^,^;a5SJ"3^|^°7  devoted 
sdmirably.    These  were  a  warm^nJl^    seeming  to  suit  the  rose 
summer,  and  plenty^  i^'^?f  »t°»«»Phe«  in    spring   and 
«»vere  ^t  th^e  hoWlo^d^S   b"t  nTh*".'  "*"*"■•    ^^« 
spring  warm  and  moist  condSo2^'*'l°^3\?7^  T'S-^ 
into  growth  the  rose  began  to  «ow  ataTaS^^S^         **^  *^"  ^'^ 
throughout  the  length  ofttflo^o^  ^t    ^^  "^  P"^"«=«» 
This  is  the  experience  of  one  wto  t^t^*  ^J^\Pr^°'^  y«^- 
for  pleasure  and  profit  ---"X,  o^h  «^  *^  "^  Marfchal  Niel  both 
It  hkd  a  roof  of  gSw^  but  its^nl  .^k"""*  feenhouse  was  available. 

of  wood.  o:^:i^"iiST:^''^:rt^'''°-^^'^-^-^y 

west  side  it  was  all  of  g]^     iJ^fim?^?  "^  "P*  ""^  °°  *^« 

weather,  and  just  at  fl^g'^^tiie     A  ^^  J^dr^^^*  '°  """'"^ 
with  turfy  soil  and  farmyard*  r^urewTSeewtt.^  !^^ 
plants  were  budded  on  the  seerfHnlKw      ^         ^  intermixed.     The 
They  were  aUoweTto  g^^Si^h^;"'lT!J'^*~*  ^  ^t""^^- 
tied  down  to  wires  d£S  Ih^,  /^  *    !  L°  '***'  *^"  **»«  "^oots  ^e^ 
were  not  foreedT^l^TS  f,?°"*  '^  '***  ^"^  *1»«  K^*"-     IT»e  plants 
bloom  abourSa^^ki  *  n  '"  TT  °°  ^"""^^  ^  1>*^"8  thSm  in 
daylrTSylS^Ufa     '?^ir'^'*  ",*  ^^"^  "^^  *°  sixty  bloom,  a 
beJn  establii^S^sevSj-yJ^  ^Ir  flo""^'  ^^'  "^"^  P^*«  ^ 
growths  were  cut  out   anTSe  W  1^^"°*'  ^'^  ""^  '^'^  ^^^^^ 
within  a  few  inches  of  thSr  Sfnt  of^o^'^'J^""  '°*  ^"^^  ^'^^-  *« 
a  day  except  in  dSl  cold  weS  Ld  fh"'  J^*^  '^"^  'y^""^^  *^" 
rotted  manure,  and  oSSiSv  h  Jl  ^^'"''f "  ^"^  '°'^*=^«^  ^^^ 
Growth  was  encourSS^«  ™.Tch         «°°?Joaking  with  tepid  water, 
autumn ,  aninl  oJ^w^cut  o^  t^.^'"!  1""°«  '""^^  '"'^  '« 
ripening  of  the  woSS   ^  ^S  l^  ^^'Saft?' '^°^*' *°  T  °"'^«« 
even  if  only  in  a  smaU  hS^  woX  out  to^h« '1^*''°*  °*  *="'*"'*' 
amateur."  ""uac.  woria  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 

ong!?t1Sr°coSS"  <«-N'-««™  is  a  rose  that  those  who 
n«e.  Yet  I  have  ;S^?SLr°°^r''  "  *^«  "^^  ^''•t«  ^^'^bing 
position  you  say  vet^e ^"J*^*^  *  **>'  '»^'°K  «*»*  ("ot  an  idej 
National  R^SoSvL^v.""  ''^^"^•nded  by  the  experts  of  the 
theheightTi.l^t^I^' ?","««>•  '^'^  *'"'°''8b  it  haTgrown  to 
1  haveUhir^  ^^n  Jji'^"*  ~"°*  °°  «»•  fi°««»  »«  the  roses 
Yet  such  faith  ha^  I  "tte  n^^fi.  .J™"^  *  disappointing  rose. 
shaU  be  "  weU  J^hU^^^.^f^  ^t"*^  °"*  *°  '"^  ^1>«'»  the  rose 
grow  before  it  U^  wS Itain^Jf".?^;  L*^"*^"'  *^°"  *  ""  ^ave  to 
0««  has  to  say  that  ttenS^^^r^u  ^1  *^**  '  *°'*^  *°  «™b  it  up. 

they  come  in  ZJ  ^d  Ci"td'^"?.r  '°°^"''  '^P^'y  ••*^°''«^ 
ana  tnrees,  and  that  they  are  fragrant,  but  of  what 
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v^mrottMtegiadoMattributeB  whenth«flowen«ire«o8hy?  The 
growtfas  ara  hmg.  but  they  an  only  moderately  thick,  and  it  behoves 
one  to  be  caiefol  with  the  pruning.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  tie  in  the 
long  shoots,  spieading  them  out  as  much  as  possible  (an  exceUen'  hinr. 
by  the  way.  with  aU  waU-grown  roses),  and  when  in  succeeding  yean 
lateral  or  side  shoots  tona.  these  are  cut  back  in  March  to  within  2  or 
3  buds  of  the  base.  I  have  done  aU  this  and,  alas  I  I  am  still  waitbg 
for  the  harvest  of  bloom.  I  must  say  that  the  few  roses  I  have  had 
have  opened  throughout  summer  and  early  autumn,  which  would  seeu 
to  show  that  jt  is.  as  declared  to  be,  a  perpetual  blooming  variety. 

MMI.  HUTM  UDIUIOT  (H.T.).— A  moderately  vigorous  climber 
for  a  low,  warm  waU  or  fence.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yeUow  with 
orange  shade.  They  are  very  beautiful,  but  alas  !  as  so  often  happens 
with  the  loveUest  flowers,  they  do  not  come  so  plentifully  as  one  could 
wish.  However,  as  with  the  Duchesse  d'Auerstwlt.  I  grow  this  rose 
for  its  exquisite  c(douring.  and  trust  to  luck  for  numbers. 

MOKLLA  RABOmiAlID  (T.)._The  finest  plant  I  have  ever  seen  of 
this  rose  »  in  Mr.  Leopold  de  RothschUd's  garden,  at  Gunnersbury 
in  Middlesex.  There  it  tops  a  pole  quite  15  feet  high,  and  when  ,n 
fnU  bloom  its  great  purple  crimson  blossoms  are  a  glorious  sight 
None  of  my  poles  being  available  when  I  got  Noella  Nabonnand  I 
planted  her  against  a  fence  facing  south-east,  and  there,  although 
she  IS  not  15  feet  high,  or  ever  likely  to  be.  I  am  weU  content  with  her 
behaviour.  The  unusuaUy  large  blooms  are  fragrant,  but  when  past 
then:  best,  their  colour  is  none  too  pleasing.  A  few  pillara  of  it  grouped 
together  would  make  a  striking  display.  It  is  a  Tea  rose,  though  it 
shows  no  signs  of  being  tender,  and  continues  to  bloom  more  or  less 
throughout  the  summer. 

PAFILLOH  (T.).— A  climbing  Tea  with  beautiful  sunset-coloured 
buds  and  pretty  rose  and  copper-tinted,  open  flowers,  that  I  cannot 
consaentiously  recommend.  I  have  had  it  on  a  fence  facing  west 
for  some  years,  but  it  has  scarcely  justified  its  planting.  The  fiist 
growths  that  are  produced,  and  from  which  one  has  every  right  to 
expect  the  finest  flowers,  invariably  tumble  off.  and  one  has  to  wait 
for  blossoms  until  the  pUnt  makes  fresh  growth.  The  fact  is.  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  Somewhat  tender,  and  really  needs  a  south  wall.  The  flowers 
are  in  loose  bunches,  and  those  who  care  to  put  Papiilon  on  a  sunny 
waU  would  doubtless  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  I  have  done  My 
cultivation  can  scarcely  be  at  fault,  for  it  grows  freely  enough,  having 
shoots  8  feet  or  more  long.  ■>  o  » 

Bran  MABIB  HJUmilRTJI  (H.T.).— When  I  say  that  the  flowera  of  this 
old  rose  (thirty-three  years  have  we  grown  it)  change  to  an  unpleasia^ 
shade  as  they  fade.  I  have  said  aU  that  I  have  to  say  against  it.  Other- 
wise.  I  have  notiiing  but  praise  for  its  vigorous  growth  and  fuU.  shapely 
buds,  so  different  from  the  semi-double  blossoms  of  so  many  climbing 
roses.  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  a  fine  rose  for  an  east  or  west  wall 
and,  of  course,  it  is  happier  still  on  one  that  faces  south.    This,  however. 
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bunch  of  blooms  IromlSne  i^^He^.  ^^^  ^^"^'"^  ''  '  *"« 
.  plant  growing  on  a  waU  S^i^f  Z^^  SL  «™*T'  ^"^  ''^^ 
blooms  wen,  open  on  Temple  Ih^da^tS^  ^nTt.P'*"'  "»•  ^"* 
m»rd  hard  to  beat.  eSly  wLn  L^n  J  °'  ^^^^^  ^"'^'y  » 
day  p«.ed  between  ^^^Z Zltl  c  °l^^'i?H  *^*  '^"^""^  " 
colour  of  the  blooms  until  thev  fade  i  hr^J*^*^"'.*'  **°'""-  ^« 
like  GloiTe  de  Dijon  in  everv^^L-?*  ?  ^^^  "**'  *°**  "»*  ?•»"*  »  «> 
inaptly  namedT"  "R:?^,o^e*'5Sr„~'""-  *^*  "  »•"  *-"  °°t 

S:SdToJe^;;£-^H?€-  "  "^= 

handsome  though  ^\:^t^^^^^'f''^'^''^^^^^'^^' 

have  ever  h^"  veiT^  HoZ^r  ?.'  ^"*  1*=*°°°*  "^  *^»*  I 
will  be  rewarded  wiS7aSL.„^?n!^  "*?*  *''*'  »°«=<^  *itl^  it 
think  there  isl^L^^L  fcJTV"^^  ""*  5^°*"^  ^ 
soil  a.d  a  sum^y  spot  to  ind'^cSTgoSus  groJ^""^;  "t. """.  '"^ 
and  handsome,  and  they  persist  a  lonrt^  The  leaves  are  large 

I  a.%r^«^^o"!s?nJy^i'S-  r  rr°-  -'^ 

Bnt  let  me  iSate  th«  .h       f?^  Malmaison  for  three  years,  and 

well  dug'  sou  emichTw^ihllSjre  .T  "  '"P^^"^  *°  '^^  ^*-  « 
climb,  ^d  chose  N^eXr  T^h^;.  1™  '"PP""*  ^S'^'^*  "^^^"^^  t° 
that  before  you  am  e:^^^J?!  ^S"*^^  "°°*^'  *°'  ^  ^  taught 
has  every  ovvot^i^^      l^  *°  ''^°°'°  **"'  you  must  see  that  it 

garden,  birt  aUck-Hav  ^l!SJ  '*  ^"^^  *"  *°°  ^*8  ^°^  ^V  ^maU 
seductively  d^l^  fi  ±!'':1;°  ^^  '°'-  *»»««  blossoms  toat  are 
fl«h,  large  ^dSbe  ^  ?^T"  "  """"^  '^'»'t«'  "^aded 
autumn.'-  Mine  ^i^lo<^7Jr''^y  ""°*^'  «'P«*^i*"y  «ood  in 
they  were  chieSy  ^^f^^  °~^»f,"'  '"™™«'  "^^  i"  autumn,  for 
few  stragglers  made^S  ^  *^*"'  *^°*=*  '    It  is  true  that  a 

that  "  balL"    If  I^ii!S^L  !!*^f  1°  *^«  ^y  of  those  sulky  roses 

pleasure  by  tn^bLg^S.     cS^'^'h  *?"°.*^*^  """"^  "''^  <^»»- 

with  aU  this  sho^%ir^^^-J^\''  disagreeable  rose!    And 

Pow  hkc  a  weedT  &,  to  **?P«'^',  Mai°«^n  had  the  effrontery  to 

'    So.  to  make  a  long  story  short.  Malmaison  and  I 
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puted  cMnpany.  Lest  there  be  some  among  my  readers  -nrho  ha\-e 
succeeded  where  I  have  failed  and  wooed  and  won  this  old  Bourbon 
"»g.  J«t  n»e  only  say  that  I  think  there  are  plenty  of  others  better 
worth  growing. 

TEA  BAMBUm  (T.).— The  rose  is  often  referred  to  as  a  flower  o« 
June  but.  as  every  flower  lover  knows,  most  of  the  up-to-date  roses 
bkissom  in  July.    But  Tea  Rambler  keeps  up  the  old  tradition,  and 
gives  of  its  best  in  the  days  of  early  summer,  from  the  middle  to  the 
end   of   June.     One  of   the  accompanying   illustrations   shows  Tea 
Rambler  on  a  trellis  in  my  own  little  garden,  where,  alas  I  the  roses 
often  grumble  and  sornetimes  show  their  resentment  in  a  far  unpleasanter 
way.  because  I  do  not  ^.i   i  them  the  space  they  need.     I  feel  sorry 
for  them,  often  enough,  but  I  like  to  try  as  many  varieties  as  possible, 
and  so  if  the  roses  suffer,  it  is  in  a  good  cause,  for  do  not  my  readers 
benefit  ?     At  least.  I  console  the  plants  that  it  is  so.  and  I  hope  I  do 
not  offer  them  empty  consolation.     Welcome  as  Tea  Rambler  is,  sine? 
it  blossoms  when  most  others  are  in  bod.  it  is  sad  to  say  that  while 
mid-June  sees  the  first  of  its  blossoms,  early  July  sees  the  Ust  of  them. 
It  is  one  of  those  that  bloom  in  summer  only.     But  at  prest      us 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  climbing  roses  that  bloom  onlv   ,nc/ 
for  there  are  so  few  that  do  otherwise.    And  even  those  that  arp  more 
or  less  perpetual-flowering  never  make  much  of  a  show  at  ore  rim\ 
So  far  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  but  there  is  no  telling  \(*at  tiuise 
wizards   among  the  flowors.  the  hybridists,  may  not  create  t^i-re 
many  seasons  have  passed.     But  do  not  we  appreciate  the  flowers  so 
much  the  more  when  they  just  come  and  go.  without  lingering  to  say 
fareweU  ?     I  think  we  do.     At  least,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  rose  that 
I  hail  with  greater  joy  than  Tea  Rambler,  and  none  that  passes  amid 
so  much  regret,  chiefly  perhaps  because  its  blossoms  come  not  in  twos 
and  threes,  but  in  great  bunches  :    first  with  buds  of  sunset  colouring. 
then  in  full  blown  blossoms  of  pink  and  white.     But  I  might  say  much 
more  in  praise  of  this  lovely  rose  and  then  not  extol  all  its  merits 
Let  the  reader  grow  it.    I  am  more  than  sure  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
How  it  grows  in  the  deep,  loamy  soil  of  my  little  garden  !    I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  it  makes  annual  growths  lo  feet  long 
and  as  thick  as  one's  thumb.    Mr.  E,  Teschemacher.  whose  name 
may  not  be  unfamiliar  to  those  readers  who  are  music  lovers  (and 
what  true  gardener  is  not  ?).  says  that  in  his  garden  in  Bucks,  Tea 
Rambler  sometimes  grows  so  vigorously  that  the  next  season  it  torgeti 
to  bloom.     I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  not  so  wayward  with  me.    The 
more  vigorously  it  grows  the  more  freely  it  seems  to  bloom.    And  the 
onlj-  pruning  I  give  it  is  occasionally  to  cut  out  an  old  growth  when 
its  beauty  is  past.      It  shows   gratification  by  smothering  the  tiellis 
with  fresh  shoots  of  really  embarrassing  vigour.     In  fact,  even  now, 
it  is  fighting  a  battle  royal  with  its  neighbour.  Blush  Rambler  (after 
having  vanquished  F61icit6  Perp^tue,  whose  slender  shoote  were  soon 
put  out  of  court),  and  it  is  a  moot  point  which  will  come  off  best.    I 
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might,  I  think,  safely  lay  odds  on  Tea  RAmhw  «  t  •    .. 

wager,  but  both  are  so  pVedous  ttat  I  sSThi^-  I     T"  ""=^*^  *° 
the  r61e  of  peacemaker  ^  '**''•  *°  »*«P  «  and  play 

WnXIAll  AlXra  BICHABIMO*   /\r\      -m.-    . 
known  to  gardeners  ^t^^J'^^'^^^^^^^  '^  became 

Reine  Marie  Hemiette.  thirty-three^^ aTo     I  a^,.T^'5'.^°'^' 
it  stands  high  in  popular  esteem   and  iT-f^w  ^*  buttonhole  rose. 
better  among  cli.Sg  roTv'J:^X^S>^^l  t-^^^"" 
son  has  an  impudent  impersonator  in  ^^IrJT^  ^i     Richard- 
washed-out  flowers,  and  Se^e^S^^y  o1  teE°^o^?;?'  '^*^.P*'** 
undl  the  plants  come  into  blooin^^^J?  „ho*  ^°      ' '^"^ ''"**  " 
those  who  possess  the  impostoJT*  lS^T^av^PP*^°*f  "*  '°' 
contretemps  is  to  go  to  the  n'Siery  andfL^^chS^  a  nC*^  T^  * 
takmg  care  to  select  the  orange-Llo^  s^rT^.  /^*.I??  ^'°°°- 
old  rose  has.  at  any  rate  ta  my  gS^en      ;om«  of  *?«*^  «^** 
deformed  and  do  not  onen  fr^JiZ     ^-    ° '       "*  °*  **"  lowers  are 
duU.  cold  season!  ?o  reSs  woL  i       n  T'^y  noticeable  in  a 
Men  on  a  south  wil"t«  ^^  ^t  H!  the^l,  *°  ^If"*  ^^"^ 
I  find  that  feeding  the  pl^t  weUwif  h  1;     J      sunshine  that  is  going, 
little  difficulty  ^  "  """"  ''*1""^  "an""-*  J^e'ps  it  over  thL 

deserm'enr'L^Se"-;;tThLl';  newer  cUmbing  ro.s  that 
Perkins,  for  instance  iT in vS^.hSfT^  k*""*'*'''  ^^*«  I>°«>thy 
advantage  I  thi^k Tt' n^  to  S ts^S  t"^  "*"  *°  *^*  ^* 
white  roses,  with  those  of  rich  colo^Th!!'  I  "T°  "^^  °*^" 
white-flowered  Aim6e  Vibert  m^y^e  to  taow  thT^'^''  °'*^'^°^'* 
vanety  with  pale  yeUow  blooms.  aSc  V°bertTfl^i  ""  "  T'  * 
IS  a  fasdnating  rose  with  Inv^  c^vfT  ^  i  °*""  jaunes.    Rubin 

enhanced  in  aftr^vTnis  b^  ?h^"  HH   k  7'"'  '"^'^  P'°^""<J'  ^n^ 
rose  for  pillar  or  X    ^-^^.^u  'I'^'*'^^  '^*^««-    This  is  a  splendid 

rose.  It  be^TarS1oo^"bu  "hS*  f't^P'?^*^^  ^""''""K  •^"'"bing 
px,wth.  consequentiy  JJTdSS  1,*?*"  ^.°T"  **  *'^^  «<*  °'  «a<=h 
Among  the  Swer  ii^huJSS^  o^Ll'"'"' ^'^k^^""*  *^^ 
LeontineGervais.  salmon  ^°!e5o?.  TcLTlU?^^  "^'  «•«• 
Excelsa.  a  most  attractive  vJSeJT '  ri^^  ^!V"°*' *°**  P^ : 
Shower  of  Gold  wX  So»^  !?^'  f^  *  '^  Dorothy  Perkins  ; 
Bergera..  copper  and  *?ed^"°*     "'*''  ^^  P"^*""  «°*^  "  '    ^nd  Desire 

'oUo^  Ties'^al^t^*"  ""^"^  °'  «~^  ^°™  should  grow  the 
ciimbing'  I^Sy.'CbVgTL'Sown'^f  ^K?  ^°"-  ^  Jtou'! 

^"?^^?.;^my^^r^r^^^^^^  "^*°"' 

the  Ust  of  roseJttat  are^weU  ilj.  °°*  P"*'°r^  *°  '^*^«  *'^'«t<'d 
named  many  of  those  ft^fT         ^  STowing.  I  have,  at  any  rate 

'action  (and'<^'cL'raiy''*di:!!„E^^^^  «"-*-*  P'—  <^i  ^^ 
a"y  oisappomtment)  m  my  own  garden. 
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None  of  m  who  have  a  care  for  the  gaiety  of  our  gardens  can 

?w  1  !!^^  *™^  *^  spare  for  gardening  and.  therefore,  like 
their  labour  rewarded  with  quick  n^sults.    You  sow  the  seeds 

or  SX  f^u^T"  °"*  °^  ^"^'^  ^  March  in  the  bed 
or  border  -aere  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  you  thin  out  a  few 

K?ftW  T  t?f  *°°  "^y'  ^^  *^^y  "«  ^°  ^'^J  blossom  by  July. 
Neither  do  they  cumber  the  ground  when  they  have  played 
their  part.    They  do  not  demand  a  lot  of  tidying  when 

?L?  ♦^I*"  ^\  ^"*  *^**  «^  *ith  which  they  grow  and 

do^Jn  T^-  *^'  .*^'"^'  °"*  ^'f  "'^'n^f'  proved  their 
downfall    and    disappointed    the    gardener.     It    is    human 

?o'Tmlid^,^%'"*.r'  ^'"^  *°  *^^  P^-^*^  that'seemr 
onrp  Sf     i  •^°'  themselves  and  so.  more  often  than  not, 

?hemJSv.r  n 'Z*''^'  ^""^  ^"^  ^"^*  '^^g«'y  t°  look  after 
themselves.    But  one  cannot  wrest  the  full  measure  of  beauty 

r^fJn  ♦  '^•^"''^  accommodating  plants  as  hardy  annuals 
rJr?  K^'^'^/''™**^^  ^  ^^*'*™'  e^«^  "  it  be  ever  so  little 
rS„  ^^  ^''*'^  ^'"^  ^  ^«"  ^«P^d.  I  often  go  to  what  is 
Jnii^r  "7«^^f  ^^  trouble  and  grow  them  siJgly  ,-.  small 
^wer  pots,  plantmg  out  in  April  where  they  are  to  blZ. 
^warH  r  '"^^  no  one  grows  finer  annuals  than  those  that 
woT,M  J^l  ''''^.  Yu  ^°  ^  ^'^^^  *^«°»  i"  this  way.  Not  that  1 
M^^^nSf  %°"*  *^**  1!?^  °^**  favourites  as  Shirley  Poppies, 
tofZ  \^K^"";^'^'*'  ^**  *^«  "^^st  of  them  are  difficult 
I?  !l?Tw°*  *  ^'*  °^*  •  *'"*•  *t  least,  if  they  are  worth  growing 
at  ill  they  are  worth  growing  weU. 

minim"^  ""^y  "^^^  ,«*^"  ^  maximum  of  blossom  with  a 
muummn  of  care  ?  That  is  the  question,  I  fancy,  that  is 
continually  perplexing  the  amateur.  Well,  so  far  i  annuals 
ZL^l^y  i'  the  ground  should  be  dug  eighteen  to  twenty- 
foi^  inches  deep  durmg  the  winter  or  early  spring,  so  that 
when  sowmg  tim»  comes  it  crumbles  readily  beneath  the  fork 
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and  rake.  Some  of  the  seeds  arc  very  tiny,  and  if  committed 
to  lumpy  earth  they  wiU  never  so  much  i  show  U^TlS^ 
the  ground  The  least  one  c^  do  for  them  isTo  prcparc^J! 
sod  weU  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  for  so  short  ieThekUves 
that  there  is  not  much  one  can  do  for  them  afterward  W 
the  seeds  as  though  they  were  valuable.  ThouS^hev  mav 
ac  ually  be  no  more  costly  than  Mustard  and  CreS/it  dL^ot 
foUow  that  one  should  sow  them  as  thicklv  4nri«^  ?u 
smallest  seeds  hghtly  on  the  <Cbted  e^^' pS^'raJ: 

So  enaht  fi,       ?^"i  '^f™*^  ^**  "^"'St'^e  and  enough 
air  to  enable  them  to  develop  into  plants.    All  exceot  the 

hZ  fnl^'  '"**.  ^.Poppies  and  Mi^onette  shoiSSh^ve  a 

of  hairSh^'  "'  ^°  *'^*  *^^y  "«  ^^^^  -y.  -  q^^er 

The  season  of  blossoming'  of  hardy  annuals  mav  to  some 

you  have  some  of  them  m  bloom  with  the  Tuhps  and  DaffS  ? 
Then  seed  must  be  sown  in  mid-September.  ^T^e  liftk  pknti 

is    Slf  ••  T*  °i*J?TrP  P^  *^«  ^t«r  sa/ey  enough 
Mrs    Earle.   in  her  dehgh^ul   "  Pot-Pourri   from  a  Surfed 

^:?s"of  TSJe  r  V  f '^  Tn'  *°^^*^"'  br^adSin^au'tSn^ 
noU^L^d'Sntf  ^"*^  Gypsophila  gracihs  (which  I  do 
noi  Know  and  can  find  no  mention  of,  though  I  susoect  if  U 
the  same  as  Gypsophila  elegans  which,  although  a  o^renilf 

hatasanlfini    *«  ^  ^^  in  favcor  of  autumn  sowing, 
mat  as  a  ru  e  finer  and  more  floriferous  plants  result  than  fro^ 

u£:"Z^r,  '^""^h^^  the  plants,  toffi  longer  intloom 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  whose  experience  of  aimuaJs  is  nr^' 

ffi  SIT^'''  ''^''"^y  recommend  the^outw^'^- 
Dlant«i  ti^of "  ™»sjaanum  and  arkansanum.  two  bright  httle 

with  small  r.j«u  J  ^"^"ety  •  the  Calabrian  Soapwort 
short  S  d  J  f  ^^°f  T'  ^"^  "V^^gi^^n  Stock.  But  this 
?rom  4ttLr  so^"?L"'^J^  f  ^^-^  annuals  that  thrive 
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that  yield  a  profusion  of  bloom.  Thus  wp  mat/  ^^.i  j 
Annual  Ch^anthemum.  Rose  Mall^  iTksSS^  Qatk 
Cornflower,  Scarlet  Flax.  TTiese  are  ta^l  gro^Sn^and  mor; 
habk  to  mjury  in  rough  weather  than  the  L-gro^winVkS 
..-Amateurs  whose  garden  space  is  so  restricted  that  thevfiS 
difficulty  m  allotting  space  for  a  reserve  border  wheresuch 

KSrinri^  ""  ^"^'*^'  F°^g«t-"»e-Nots,  and  ^^abirare  grcS 
on  dunng  the  summer  months  may  be  glad  to  know  S 
some  chamung  effects  can  be  obtained  by  the  ui  of  autln 
sown  amiuals  among  the  spring  flowering  bulte  Whenthe 
latter  are  planted  in  September^seeds  of  suitabl?  annuals  mav 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  put  in.  If,  as  is  qSikd? 
September  is  considered  too  early  for  bulb  Dlantin^  it  k  ^' 
easy  matter  to  sow  the  amiuals  in  boxes^d^Sptn  L^ 
SSS^"^  to  the  bulb  beds  when  the  latter  SfpSred  ^ 
October.    By  usmg  annuals  in  this  way  some  deUghtfKrinJ 

yZir^r^'-'^fy  ^  °^*^°^**  ^^  ^t  merely  ZnnaS 
Imagine,   for  instance,   that   fine   yeUow   Trumoet   n.ffS-i 
Emperor,  its  blooms  rising  from  a  carpet  of  Snp,?  v.? 
or  the  stately  scarlet  and  fold  TulV^zeJ's  Krool^?  P^!'!.' 
f'\  ^W*t  Virginian  Stolk  or  *Siip  g^een  oT  the^^^ 
(perhaps  the  best  of  all  white  TuUps  for  mass  ng)  awf . 
groundwork  of   pink    Saponaria.  or^ommbSUth    h 
Sfhfn   ^'"r  ^^"^"^  °^  Erysimum.    And  sff  reTults  Ir 
tTp'feVTflleT.^  -^*^-  -^°  --  to  take  fhf  ^aS 
Next  in  importance  to  thorough  soil  preparation  and  carP 
ful  seed  sowing  comes  the  task  of  thinning  tL  sSing  plan  ' 
One  has,  of  course,  to  sow  more  seeds  thai  one  eTpects  to  have 
£    o  scatter r  .'!*'??  t^  P""^  ^"^  "°t  TcZe^ 
o^dSSr  ^^eTfhe^tiSiiiy ;r?n  *S t  ^^Z 

only  to  give  oneself  additional  trouhlp    hnt  ty,l\,u 

that  the  plants  left  behind  wm  £  da^'aged  also     l"™ 

of  Us  bPsWh  1.  ^*^^°"l'*  V*  '^  *°  have  a  chance  to  give 
be  eft  tw  Jv.  t  '""^'uf'*'  ?'  t^^'^^P"'-  ^"^  Godetia,  may  Sell 
Annual  Chrl?.nfH  "^*'*''"  Tt'  ^P^^  ^t  least,  and  as  for 
between  eJh^T""''  and  Musk  Mallow,  two  feet  of  space 

ThlM  I    ^  ^u*  "•  ''^^""'^y  too  much  to  allow. 

Ihe  work  of  thinning  is  not  to  be  completed  in  one  day. 
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T^e  proper  way  is  to  puD  up  a  few  seedlings  at  a  time  sav  at 
.nteryals  of  a  week  untU  finaUy  the  rerSini^  K  LJ^ 
suffiaent  room  for  development.  Let  me  W  ffi  refeJ 
1^"^  ?i,2'*K^*  °i  *^^  ^'^^'^  flowers.  S  ha^ 

tr^lliird^^u'Ji'"  *°  "^^^  ^  °-  ^^°^-.  --^ 

iCMMmnnU-WonU  yon    have    «><.1M    Ev»l«i«„.    n. 

to  b«  sown  and  thereafter  left  alone     r„<-  j*  u»t  needs  only 

punt  in  fnU  be«.ty*in:  J^^gri.  at"  leitTfo:?tSa?^*G^ 

better :  I  have  ducarded  the  fonner  for  the  latterT^J^^  "rde  " 
Tm  Uttle.  low-growing  plant  irives  neaf^r  i^^r..  jtT/u  8*raen. 

som  than  any  1  know     F^m  ^f^       "^w  "*  ^^  "^^V  °^  l''^- 

then  seeds  may  br^,^^  ^^^  «ed-»owing  tune,  comes  round, 
later  on  to  thefr  To^^Jlu^  odd  comers,  transferring  the  seedlings 
as  an  edging  to^'Slf^^-  i/^^'  °'*'°  "^  *^"  ""^•'  ^lyssum 
summer  SrSugh  '  ^  **  *°"°'  *  P*^*^*  »»"J«'r  «»«  whole 

it  is  scarcely  ^SJ    ^^       H^i°  '"'"*•'  P'*""*'  ^''^  ""^'^  *»>«='• 

garden,  but  fcHo^d  ^IZ  -.^'"l  '*  ?'^""  '"  "^"^  ^^^^^^ 

I  am  not  goin^sS^  far^7?„^^  '*  "°'^''  *^*  ^*^8"^  °*  AnagaUis. 

garden  flower    fo^often^n^nT?'"'"'^  *^*  ^'"'^''  Pimpernel  as  a 

however,  like  to  re^ommenH  fn   "  """"^  *^"'''  "°^''«'-     ^  »J»°"W. 

Which  is  really  wo^°™4fo:  To^rtf  "^"^^  ^^^^  «^"'>»»d'. 
«rm  growmg  for  those  who  care  for  and  find  beauty 
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In  thew  tiny  idanta.  There  is  alio  a  Une  Punoeniel  call«i  pmi  . 
•nd  the  two  together  are  not  to  be  ovSffi  S^r^n.S^'*'' 
the  .eed.  out  of  doo«  in  early  April,  and  thfa  ^^pf^e  SS  Z 

iid^t^^TTJ^r  '^'^^inihc  greenhouse  ^^lyj£ 
and  pnt  ont  in  late  April  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

c>ne"rri^^^^/^P*^,n^  «>•  Arctotis;  b.t 

for  thoae  who  care  for  flowerof"«>e^lvKeSte  t^  ^J^uTjS' 
^|rtyannn^  with  large  white  floweT^th  coiSEed^eJtS  "  S 
tont«t.  with  orange<oloured  fiowen.  is  also  worth  gi^g  .  1,^ 

^^nr^^\'°°'  r  »^°dso'°«-  Seed,  «,wn  in  wSTfa'pfj 
niary  or  March  usually  germinate  without  difficulty   and  ttie  nbnt 

repotted  mto  large  pot.  and  grown  in  the  greenhous;.  TTie/do  excd^ 
lently  m  a  sonny  greenhouse  that  is  not  heated 

ABRRULA  (»'«Hini/f)._There  are  two  kinds  of  Woodruff  ,n^ 

^e^^riattl'S"  "'  *"."  r'~'^  -eet-scen^^tSlS 
wmie   the   Utter   is   perenmal.  the  former  is  only   an   annual .  I 

«J^ however,  a  hardy  annual,  and  so  needs  no  more  Le  S'J 
other  of  Its  class.  ITie  seed  is  sown  out  of  doors  where  the^lTt^ 
jre  to  Woom.  Both  are  suitable  for  the  shady  toiJeran?  m^^ 
grown  there  as  an  edging.  TTie  sweet  white-flowered  WaXff  i^ 
sow^  modd  shady  comers.  wiU  often  become  STrSed  "^'  " 
BARTONIA  AOBIA.— This  is  a  handsome  yellow-flowered  nl,nf 
Sromng  some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high.  iLd  to  fh^^ho^S 

whe^re^JpSTa: tbET  "^  *"*  '"'^'  '"^  ^  ^"^^^'^  «>- 

wSte^oS.n.^T'"*"'  ^d  can  be  had  in  either  bluk  rose,  or 
oiiL^ieit'Jfl  TP^'^^f  f"  ^°y  shortcomings  in  the  matter 
2  M^h  ^  *°'*"^'  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^-^  0"t  of  door, 

SS^whi^  7'°^''  °°  '^^°"°'  °*  '*«  striking  orange-red 

th^^;L^i,^  r"'^"'"*  additionaUy  useful  from  the  fact  that 
tfve^  mZl  J  1  °"  ^°?^  '^™  *°^  ^"^  ^'^''^  °^  K^«^t  value  lor  decora- 
She«Zt,LT  °  ?*K,^"  seed  is  sown  in  March  out  of  doors 
to  eShSeV  ?  *""  u  **  °°"'  ""'^  *"  ^'^y  '*=^^h  a  height  of  twdv. 
J^mttl^eig't:."*  ''"^^  ^'°"'''  ^'  ^^°^  ^^  '-*  «^  ^^ 

r^Jf^t""!:!^  .  (B^tf/Jote-w-j.-The  chief  hardy  annuals  amongst 
Campanubs  that  are  worth  growing  are  attica  and  its  white  I 
lety.     Il;ey  are  tmy  plants  growing  only  about  six  inches  high,  but 
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grown  as  an  edging.   Macroatyla,  with  purple  blooms,  is  also^^rvTrJt^ 

come  to  .te  own  DoubUess  becau*.  it  wa«  origiSJ  a  "id  Jo^I 
gardeners  have  hesitated  to  use  it  freely  in  their  bJL  »n^  IfT 
for  anything  that  suggests  a  weed  is  ^ctiy  taS^^  "*  '^I?'"'' 
especially  in  those  wher«  primness  Sd  nea^^  Th?  ^'°'; 
the  day.  IT^e  Cornflower  I  still.  aS  doSSS  SJaS%^!f  *>!  °' 
more  or  less  "  weedy  "  plant,  but  now  it  is  aSJ  to  toit^?  .^'/ 
and  varied  colourings,  and  so  has  a  stronger  c*atai  on  tt.*  p-L      ^ 

Cornflowers,  and  one  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  otoer.  It  iTof  coult 
a  hardy  annual,  and.  like  others  of  this  class,  is  easUy  «LS  fn^  J!!,' 
sown  out  of  dooiB  in  March  or  Anril  wh«»  fK-  i  J^^  "^  '**^ 
Its  needs  are  of  the  si^t  L6^i^<^on'^:ii1^o:rey1^T- 
plant,  it  thrives  best  in  a  weU-tilled  soU  irif  n^e^.wV*" 
enough  on  poor  ground.  Does  it  mrtXnrith  Ik  !.^.  '*"  ^''^^ 
badly  tilled  Trnfidds  v^h^^^°\^°l'^J^'^'^,  ^  «»<« 
tanan  is  obscured  by  an  ap^^o.  of  So^T^bSut'p  "'£ 
weedmess  is  atoned  for  by  its  attractiveness  of  leafed  S^^  tk 
aje^not  of  the  common  green  of  most  plants.  tlT^f  ^plSg  sJ^e^ 

has  ln«f  n«!!l  !S  rr^T^"^   "   *°*  Sweet  Sultan,  an  annual   that 

do  not  Tke^in^iZ^    ^?i     .""^  *  '"'**"•*  **°^«-    ^he  seedling, 

plants  are  to  ?ow!rXtlint?^'  T^  '"'"*  "^  '°^  -h««  *'« 
inches  apart     ^1^8^^^*  cnl!!^  subsequently  thinned  out  to  six 

popularity,  for  »me  «S.  "^  ""  °°*  ^^^  *°  &^°  ''>"«*««d 
largely  oi  ng  t^^e^C  nf^M  "*"'^'"  *^""  ^'''"'''  ''^^"^ble. 
Thev  have  severa.^auS  0!^":.^""*°  *'^^  ^-  °*  ^hard. 
Bride  (white)  BriH^^vi  I  ^^  ^^'  ^P^^Y  fine  being  The 
AnothelTay^'tog^tS,<|u?a:',r  ^"-  ^ownsend  (mluve). 
pots  or  boxes   winVerinat^       J^t  *°  ''°'^  ***°  ^«^  ^  October  in 

ttiem  from  sUn  fS*  ^  '^'?'"l^  '"  ^  '^"''^  fr*""  ^^^  P«)tecting 
Mimmer.  and  ^M^ini^'  P^?*"  ^-"^  ^'«"°  «"Jy  the  following 
even  fin;r  pla^^tilnT^"". J'^^ *"'"""°"°  "'^°"'^'  "'"  ™»''' 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ^^0^^  '^  """^  "  T'""' 
amongst  the  most  cLrmfnp  0^"?'    '"'""^    Chrysanthemarna   ar« 

ficult  to  realise  St  bus^tLlfi'"T'\^°^'^^     ^*  "^^  d«- 
^  uiat  bushes  two  to  three  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches 
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,   s,  sacfa  u  tfa«y  fona  if  wdl  grown,  eu  be  ebtaiaad  ia  three  or 
four  aoath*  bom  wad-mwiaf .    Seed  it  oommooty  town   ostdooa 
ia  Much,  wbten  tfaa  pluts  an  to  bloom,  tbo  ■iwilliim  boiag  fluaaol 
oat :   bat  Umm  fiae  plaati  an  worthy  of  greater  can.    I  nuke  i 
practice  a<  rowing  tiie  weda  aingly  in  two-iad»  wide  flower  pots  ia 
the  greenbooae  ia  ICarch.    The  littie  plaats  make  rapid  imgrot  a 
kept  in  the  greeahouae  for  two  or  three  weda  after  showing  dtnmgh 
the  soiL    They  ars  then  hardened  off,  aad  as  soon  as  the  little  poti 
are  full  of  roots  the  plants  are  put  out  of  doon  in  well  dug  soiL    The* 
shookl  be  planted  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  for  it  a 
astonishing  what  line  little  boshee  they  develop  into.    Tlie  large  Mar- 
gnerite-like  flo    ^n  may  now  be  had  in  some  rhawwiin  colour  shadee, 
chiefly  primrof*.;   and   white,   variously  marked   with  other  coloun, 
I  do  not  think  the  fonr  varieties  introduced  by  Mcesrs.  Sutton  are  tnr> 
passed.    They  are  Morning  Star  (primrose).  Eastern  Star  (primme 
with  red  brown  centre),  Evening  Star  (deep  yellow),  and  Northern  Star 
.  (white  with  dark  centre).    The  varieties  of  carinatum  offer  floweia  of 
rich  and  varied  coloun,  while  amongst  those  of  coronarium  are  alio 
several  that  are  handsome.    They  vary  in  height  from  one  to  thm 
feet. 

CLAKKIA.— This  always  seems  to  me  to  be   a   flower   that  doa 
not  come  up  to  catalogue  rec<Mmnendations.     No  doubt  the  same 
might  be  said  of  many  flowen.  but  this  has  always  been  my  feeling 
with  respect  to  Qarkia.     If  really  well  grown  and  massed  then  is 
an  undoubted  attraction  in  the  tall  spires  of  blossom,  chiefly  salmoa 
and  rose-coloured  ;  but  the  plants  have  such  a  bad  habit  of  becoming 
weedy  on  the  slightest  pretext  offered  by  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  grower  that  I  have  always  been  more  or  less  disappointed  in  than. 
To  do  the  Claritia  justice,  however,  let  me  say  I  have  been  compeUed 
to  admire  them  when  really  finely  grown  plants,  massed  in  their 
hundreds,  have  attracted  my  attention  in  seed-trial  grounds.    The 
seedlings  need  to  be  thinned  out  to  at  least  six  inches  apart,  other- 
wise the  flowers  wiU  only  be  at  the  top  of  the  stems.    Possibly  my 
reason  for  failing  with  them  was  that  I  was  anxious  to  giow  two  plants 
where  there  was  really  only  room  for  one.    They  may  be  had  in  bott 
tall  and  dwarf  varieties,  but  the  tall  ones  are  the  more  attractive. 
BriUiant  Rose  and  Double  Sahnon  are  two  of  the  best ;   the  former 
grows  about  twelve,  the  latter  about  twenty,  inches  high. 

COLLMSIA. — This  is.  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
hardy  annuals— at  any  ra*e.  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  fine  little  plant, 
growing  only  some  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  but  its  slender  stems  are 
smothered  in  attractive  bK».  ,  «.  There  are  two  kinds— bicolor, 
^idiich  has  Ulac  and  white  flow.  c%  Mi  candidissima  (white).  It  comes 
very  readily  from  seed  sown  •  here  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  sowing  in  aui.    m. 

OOIXOnA  OOCGniA.— This  is  an  annual  not  at  aU  commonly 
grown,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  its  flowers 
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are  of  a  colour  shade  anaiiual  amonnri-   i,.~t 
orange  red.     It  has  the  merit    ^,^   ^^  annuals-^...  bright 
flower.,  of  «,wing  OsSp^ir^^'ljT  ♦°**'"  *«=conunodatog 
their  seed.    Ul^  ^l^R^H^'J^'' "- '^-^  t^  >^ 

COUOPSn  {Tichsud).-rh<^  whoTe  tf  h 
to  fiU  their  vases  with  in  late  s^e?L.d!„J^  v  P''"*^  °'  ««^ 
omit  to  grow  the  CoreopSs  S  LS  rfch^i"  T^^  °°  °°  *"°''°* 
providing  them  with  tlKinc?2^.i^"^u7i,^tH*  "  ^"^  ^'^^^ 
-Thty  may  be  sown  where  they  ar^  to  bl^n,  ^^  *^!  «'°*'^''»  "«»• 
are  tinctoria  with  yeUow  and  biS^  flow^  „  °  °'  ***'  ^''T'  best 
high,  and  Drummondi.  with  Eifal  ^nlH^  "T?  "^""^  *^'«  '«** 
eighteen-inch  high  stems     Atr«^^  ^H^^  ^"""'^  blossoms  on 

grow,  from  two  S^^U^TTx^r.J''  *?*'''  "^  ^°-«"'  "^ 
flowered  border  plant.  remaiS^'  lonri^'^bT^m  *  Jr'*'"''  ^'"^■ 
monlygrownasabiennial-thanitolv  ,J^^  *    "  ""^^  «=«>"- 

Seeds  may  be  sow^  Jit  of  J^^  whetT^^f""''  ^"^^°  8™""^. 
but  I  find  the  best  r«„Sts^^  „m     J^\P^*°**   "«   *«   "oom. 
in  flo-ver-pots  in  tte  gree^..^  in^^^f^  Z^"''  """^  »°^  the  seed 
seedlings  are  through  ttetu^  ^,T  ^  **^'^-    ^3  soon  as  the 
pots  and  grow  them%n  foriLjTt  of  T"^  °°^  ""^'^  *°  ™^J 
reader  may.  if  he  foUows  thirS^nirl?  ^1"  ^P'""     ^«»  «>« 
a  flower-bed  such  as TtuS^aS^^A  ^  vT  ^"  P™"^  P^^*^'^^  ot 
many  colours-some  of  Ihem  S-l  •      ^'^^^^  °'  '°"«'  »««!  will  give 
shades  which^;;?  to  «y^e VairoTf/    °*^'T  °'  P"^""*  '"^Senta 
blue  and  white  Md  ro^  S  J^    R  !  '  !!f  "'^^  "^  attractive  as  the 
now  sold,  so  that  LTis  nJ^^cus  "*  r"^'  °*  •"^P^^t-  «=o'ours  are 
ately.    The  best  three  are  tte  h>h*  i?      J**?«  '=°'°""  indiscrimin- 
are  most  lovely  ilowera     Thenl^n^^J       "*'.  """^  """•  ^^'J  ">««=    a" 
and  blossom  for  S  t^ethirSo^^  'r"°  *^°  *°  '^''^  '^'  ^'^ 
be  put  out  about  one  foot  St  i„  Z^  ^^^'^  °^^^«^«-    They  should 
the  reader  wiU  have  at  leaat^  ^T^  ».i^/"P"'^  "^^  '  *^  *!»"  "  done, 
ease  with  which  perenm'rilrtonu«^™/°r'"-'^  '°  ^"  «''"^«°-    ^« 
tioned  on  anotheVp«e      ^'"P""  "^"V  ^^  K'own  from  seed  is  men- 

DIA8CU    BARBIm!— Th- 
thosethat  areneglwted  »mJ".,^"^L   ""''    "^""^     belongs     to 
t«>n  to  twelve  inch«  W^.'^d  Z*^/  °f  ~*^-     '*  «f™-  «>me 
'!««':«  of  pretty  coral-piS  bSs^  ^'  '*""'  P"^'"^'  »»  ''^^^ 
•"ouse  fa  March,  the  pEJ,  iSf "^^t  „^»  *"  »°^  ^  «»•  green- 

MYIIMUM.-T»,I.Vr      u     *  P"*  °"*  °*  **°°"  ">  April. 
j"«  little  yellow-SweS*!!^;!,'^***^'''  "*"•  *'"8ui.e.  a  chann- 
^"  fact,  when  well  Zl  ^  J  ^  f^S"'  *°  *^«  Wallflower  famUy. 
*""^  ""^  *°  ^»"  blossom  it  might  easily  from  a 
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distance  be  thought  by  a  stranger  to  be  the  Wallflower.  There  are 
two  kinds  grown,  and  both  have  rather  unusual  names :  Arkan- 
sanum,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  perofiskianum,  with  orange-coloured 
flowers.  Both  are  hardy  annuals  and  are  sown  out  of  doors  in  March 
where  the  flowers  are  wanted.  As  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned, 
these  make  a  charming  spring  display  from  autumn-sown  seed.  Carpet 
your  bed  of  blue  Grape  Hyacinths  with  them  and  watch  joyfully 
for  the  result  in  spring. 

E8CHSCH0LTZIA  {Cali/omian  Poppy).— This  is,  above  all  things. 
a  flower  of  the  sun.  The  flowers  open  only  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  the 
soil  can  scarcely  be  too  warm  and,  in  moderation,  too  dry  for  them. 
For  clothing  a  hot,  dry,  sunny  bank  they  are  unsurpassed.  But  to 
have  them  at  their  best  they  should  be  autumn  sown.  Wintry  weather 
has  no  terrors  for  them,  and  by  the  spring  they  are  thoroughly  well 
rooted  and  able  to  give  freely  of  their  brilliant  blossoms,  which  axe 
chiefly  of  orange  and  red  ahades.  They  have  the  merit  of  sowing  them- 
selves when  once  established.  Mandarin  (orange  and  crimson  coloured) 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all.  Crocea,  with  orange  yellow  flowers,  and  Rosy 
Queen,  which  is  rose  pink,  are  a  few  of  the  best.  Seeds  may,  of  course, 
be  sown  out  of  doors  in  March  where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

EUTOCA  VI8CIDA. — Here  is  a  plant  that  is  neglected  by  nearly 
every  gardener.  Yet  it  has  two  recommendations  that  should 
appeal  strongly  to  the  reader.  First  of  al),  it  has  blue  floweis, 
and  these  are  never  common  ;  secondly,  it  is  a  plant  on  which  the 
bees  deUght  to  cluster,  and  is  not  a  gardener  often  a  bee  enthusiast .' 
Even  it  he  be  not  e:cpert  in  the  management  of  bees,  at  least  be  likes 
to  see  them  and  hear  them  buzzing  about  his  flowers.  What  more  is 
there  to  say  about  it,  an'/  what  further  praise  does  it  need  ?  It  grows 
a 'out  twelve  inches  high  and  is  sown  in  March  where  it  is  to  bloom. 

GILIA. — The  finest  of  the  Gilias  is  a  half  hardy  biennial,  a  particu- 
larly handsome  plant  that  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves. 
Its  name  is  Giha  coronopifolia.  There  are,  however,  several  beau- 
tiful annuals,  slender-growing  plants,  varying  in  height  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches,  and  with  flowers  of  various  colours.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  low-growing  sorts  is  dichotoma,  which  grows  only  about 
six  inches  high  and  has  white  flowers.  Nivalis  grows  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  has  white  flowers  also.  Capitata  has  pale  mauve,  and  tri- 
color, lavender  and  white  blooms ;  Loth  grow  about  eighteen  incha 
high. 

OODITIA. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  annuals,  and,  if 
massed,  produces  a  wonderful  colour  display.  The  flowers  are  ot 
many  and  varied  colours,  and  he  must  indeed  be  a  difiicult  person  to 
please  who  is  not  satisfied  with  at  least  some  of  them.  The  only  item 
in  its  management  that  is  really  worth  insisting  upon  is  the  necessity 
of  allowing  each  plant  plenty  of  room.  Unless  this  is  attended  to, 
the  plants  grow  weak  and  slender,  and  the  flower  display  is  as  a 
consequence  poor  and  fleeting.    When,  however,  one  thins  the  seed- 
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lings  ultimately  to  twelve  inches  anarf  fK-„  a      ,      ■ 
that,  as  July  ^mes  round   ^ ^^^^VV,*"^"^  •°*°  ""•*  *'"«^« 
in  March  where  the  plants  .^toW^r^  m  blossom.    Seed  is  sown 
out  conspicuously  in  ^k.   "f  meL^"h  °°%r  *^°  ^"***'«'  ^^^ 
Double  Rose,  which  gr^  L  1  Z2l  '         °*^'"-     ^''^  *«  = 

has  fine,  large.  ^o.S:Z^olo^^uZT  X"^^  '^'  "'«''  »"'' 
white,  growing  about  twelve  incS«  h^ij^^^  SlS  '!^„l'  ""'^"^y- 
the  same  height,  with  crimson  flowiS  "A,^  fady  Albemarle,  of 
varieties  may  find  them  enume^tS  in  .^yTeeJ^a^^^ir,  '"^''' 

OYPSOPHILA      (Chalk      Plants -Th^      I  ^^^         ^^°^''- 
Gv-psophila.  that  is  suXa  hSSm^^rH       f ""'       white-flowered 
valuable  when  cut  for  vL^d'roS.  X^iSil'l^e'^^H"^"  "''* 
one  annual  well  wortii  growine     It   .  olii  ^  ,       '      *  ®  "'  '•owever. 
eighteen  inches  high.  Idl^^'^^^^^:^     Ti^ L^  "  "^''''^  *° 
for  arranging  witii  cut  flowers  n^rh?,.     *T      ^        "  °'  greater  value 
in tiie  border,  and  I  wouMaSS^ta^-;?^"  *°'  the  di,p,^y  it  makes 
n^ose  who  want  a  pretty  h^e  Jo^e"  fofTir""  ^  ~^  '"  ^»"- 
muralis.  witi,  blossoms  of  ilestyeUo;    It  So^^  rockery  should  iry 
HEUAHTHU8    (Sunflower)  l?o    m.„!;^  T^  *  '"*  •°'=^«'  ''•»^- 
is  at  on.  e  to  conjure  S^"^^°ho,Tf°?    l*""    *°°"^    Sunflower 
by  one  great  yellow  b^mtSlt  are  such  V'""*'' '^"'^  surmounted 
many  cottage  /ardens  dun"g  toe  summer     t^^^T'^^^""  'mature  in 
either  to  recommend  or  depreciSeScTnH*^!^  "  °°  "^''^  ^o*-  «« 
to  everyone.     There  ai^Towevef  sevei  b^  "v''*^^^^^^ 
annual  Sunflowers    growine-  thrl  .7       branching,  free-blooming 

worthy  Of  recomm'enE'   O.V  ZtTj^l  ?'t  ^'^^  ^^"^  "^» 

SteUa;  it  has  rich  yellow  blooms     Sutton-fM      f'^  ^°^  ^  "^^^ 

SteUa,  the  former  m^th  yellow  and  tS  !  ..    M'"'**"^*  and  Primrose 

flowers,  are  otiien,  worth  mention.ntTH*''  T*^  Primrose-coloured 

need  be  said  about  S"u?tiS      i^Tn'^^^y  "°°""'^' «°  "«'« 
plants  are  to  blocm  ''"'"^*t»°°-     The  seeds  are  sown  where  the 

fully  expanded  tiiev  keen  fr^T  *^  ™^  flowers  are  cut  before 

dried.  This  is  aS^mSedTv  hf  """l"'  *^'  "^"*^^'  "  ««*  --» 
cool,  dry  place.  tTe  flowt^downwT^  "^t^  "P  '"*  ''""^^^^  '"  ^'"^ 
"se  in  a  few  days  downwards  ;   they  will  then  be  ready  for 

HEUPTERUM Th* 

Flowers,  but  not  of  such"valu.°*^''.K°^    *^'    "^""^'^^    Everiasting 
whencut,donotl^twW      -^f  *^!  P'^^'li"«.  "nee  tiie  flowen, 
with  yeUow  flowed    it^^L^f^rP^^'^'^^^^'^dSanfordi 

HIKBACIOM  Ttf    '.      ^       *^"*  ''****=°  '"'^J^"  high- 
wild  flo^eT'^i^ZtS-TSSV'?."^   famihar'witi.   British 
p-owing  wild,  have  httie  cm™  *    K  ^^^  "a^kweeds  which,   as  found 
httie  cUm  to  beauty.   The  finest  of  cultivated  sorte 
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is  aniantiacnm,  a  perannial,  particulars  of  whid  vnU  be  found  on 
p.  62.  There  are,  however,  annual  Hawkweeds,  ,,d  they  may  be 
had  in  several  shades  of  colour.  Although  inferior  to  many  hardy 
annuals  commonly  grown,  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  anyone 
who  aspires  to  a  fairly  complete  collection  should  not  fail  to  include 
them. 

HUMULUS  (Ho^).— The  annual  Hop,  Humulus  japonicus.  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  perennial  Hop,  Humulus  lupulus.  The 
latter,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
rampant  growth,  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  ;  but  the 
annual  Hop,  which  of  course  dies  in  the  autumn,  does  not  embarrass 
the  grower  to  the  same  extent.  However,  it  makes  vigorous  growth 
reachmg  a  height  of  eight  to  ten  feet  in  its  short  season.  It  is  a  hard" 
annual,  and  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  where  it  is  required  to  bloom' 
There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves. 

DBrns  UMBELLATA  (Catidy/u//).— Candytuft  is  among  the  most 
accommodating    of    aU    flowers    grown    in     gardens.      There    can 
scarcely  be  another  plant  that  gives  so  little  trouble,  and  if  its  bios- 
30ms  do  not  last  in  full  beauty  so  long  as  one  would  wish,  why,  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  plant  that  comes  to  maturity  from  seed  within 
the  space  of  about  four  months  ?    But  even  the  duration  of  its  flower- 
ing  season  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  gardener.    If  the 
seeds  are  sown  thickly  and  the  seedlings  are  not  properiy  thinned 
out,  then  there  wiU  be  weakly  plants,  no  sooner  in  bloom  than  they 
are  out  again.    Candytuft  seeds  are  fairly  large,  so  there  is  no  excuse 
for  thick  sowing,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  germinate  very  freely,  if  the 
ground  has  been  well  stirred  before  they  are  sown.     If  sown  thinly 
and  the  plants  thinned,  to.  say.  nine  inches  apart,  the  Candytufts 
wUl  develop  mto  posies  of  bright  blossom  twelve  inches  or  more  high 
They  are  now  offered  in  separate  colours,  such  as  crimson,  carmine. 
white,  etc.    The  most  handsome  sorts  are  those  known  as  spiral 
Candytuft.    They  grow  about  twelve  inches  high  and  produce  fine 
large  heads  of  flowers.    Seed  is  sown  in  March  where  the  plants  are  to 
bloom.  "^ 

KAOLFOSSIA  AMBLLOIDES.-If  any  reader  wishes  for  an 
uncommon  plant  +0  form  an  edging— a  plant,  too,  that  flowers  from 
seed  withm  a  few  months— he  might  do  worse  than  try  the  hardy 
annual  that  has  the  somewhat  cumbrous  name  given  above.  The 
flowers  are  of  different  colours— shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  crimson; 
Its  height  is  about  six  inches. 

IATHTRD8  (Sweet  Pea).~Seed  I  do  more  than  refer  the  reader 
to  the  special  chapter  on  this  flower,  of  which  the  rise  in  popular 
estimation  is  one  of  the  flower  wonders  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 

lAVATBRA    {Rose  Mallow).— Ever    since    I    made    acquaintance 
with  the  Rose  MaUow  I  have  kept  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  it, 
and  equaUy  have  I  reserved  for  it  a  prominent  position  in  the  garden.      f 
n  a  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  hardy  annuals,  growing,  as  it 
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does,  some  three  feet  high  and  beann.  .  1-. 
coloured  Mallow-like  flowwT  &^^     ^  »ncce88ion  of  rich  rose- 
gettin,  their  money'.  wJJr.i«S^.^J.  ^  ""=""«*  *»  «vil  at  oot 
buV^ore  than  fS  co^Si^::  *;'^;r'^>»^, J-^^^ms  "*  «**«»«. 
flow«s  and  the  long  sea^Wwhi^Tn    ""  **•*  "**  *^"*y  <>*  ^ 
if  «.  inchned.  fonn'a  s^eTTeJ^tfl^"^^?""**-    °°«  "^y- 
ever  such  a  hedge  ?    I  have  nev^!L„  i*       „^"*"^'  "**  *"  «»«« 
the  gamens  at  St.  Faga^?  ^  T.  r  r*"^  **  '?  »«*•  *««?*  i° 
I^  Plymouth.    n»«fS  is^^*t!  Sr";^"^  "^'*"'=«  °* 
dozen,  but  by  the  hundred  ^dTTn^J^  ^^  P^*^'  °°*  »»y  «»« 
furnished  by  its  large  ^c^nicuo„/S?  ^'  '"'^^  '*''*^"  °^  «>1°« 
else  then  S'seaso^  ^' ^^ZV^ZrJT'''-  '^  °°*''°« 
for  sowing  them  too  thickly   and  to  h«  ♦v"*'*'  !^  ""*"  "  "^  ««»«» 
Klity  of  a  long  floweiS^  «L"    Save  S?  ^lal^??"'*  »"  P«»*- 
apart ;    then  they  willhave  i^  to  hi?!  P^*"  ''^  '*"*  ^°  "»«=»»«» 
only  too  willing  to  do     vS^„^  to  branch  out.  as  they  are  always 

«»e  Side  ^^  ^^^r.^.'XiV^''^^^'^^' 
fa  rosea  splendens,  none  of  the  oS' is  fit  i^^  °^  *"  ^"^***«» 
this.    TTiere  is  a  white  variety  calSl  ^hi^.  ,  ^  ^  menboned  with 

Howe,s*T^^s^Tt^^,*tdLrrthLJ"^  °^^"  «--• 

is  to  tcU  about  it  and  so  Tr  ts  •  x  '  ^  *^'''  ^^^  ^^  all  there 
««  to  give  LayS  a  WaJ  i  Su^«  °™?*^°°  °'  *^°^  ^''o  -0"W 
fact  that  it  co,^  from  Cahf^if^  °^/'^''^  ^  ^"^^  Whether  the 
haps  beside  the  ^in^  I^S^*  "!" '^  mter«t  you  or  not  is  per! 
ha^  yeUow  Aowe^which  Lm  T~^,Vf°  ^  T'""'  '°^*^  "^^"^  ^^ 
« .ts  fuU  name,  and  it  boasts  tte^S^iorj^l  k!";  ^^^  "'^'K^"" 
Need  I  say  that  it  is  sown  wherf^i  ^  *  *'"*'-^°^«''«^  variety. 

wont,  how  many  low-LZl  »  .  °t*    ^"^"^  *^«    courage    to 
mended  to  the  ^t^SZ^  *°°""''  /  "^y.'^*-"  "^ady  Lom- 

edging,  but  Leptosiphon    ihc  '^'-^nts  wa,  which  to  form  an 

Its  extreme  dwarfness  may  ^  ■       °°®  °*  *^e  number, 

of  showy  flowers,  for  it  erow  '*  *°  ***°*'  "^^^  are  fond 

practicaUy  only  a  carpetiL  n     "  n«  '  ^'    °"  '°**^  '^'K'^  a°d  is 

great  flower  famUy,  Uhaf  L^rai  "S    so  tiny  a  member  of  the 

tively  of  white,  rot  Id  ye^ow      sT'^'r    ^*^   ^"^^'"^   '«?««=- 

IWOSYMt-Hai^v  J^„!r*  .  T  ^^"  ^°*''"  "«  wanted. 
Populaiity  to  thelaci  tiurSTe?  **°"^*''^  ^^'^  '°"'=h  of  their 
«.  ,then.  we  praisl  haJ^*  I^LLTenf  f  ^  '""°  ^*^  *°  ^'°^^ 
shall  we  say  of  Leptos^^  Sh  ^t"'""/  "^  "^s  account,  what 
•tsshort  journey  froxnS  to  ^  ^'^T  ^'^'^  '*^t  ««"«  of  any  in 
•nto  blossom  withrfi^^w^Js^^^^^^  US'  '  "  ^  "^^'^^  *°  -'^^ 
yellow  flower,  continue  in  -rfJ^o^  seed-sowing  and  "the  golden 
of  tte  Uttle  time  it  tekeTtT^^V  .  ^°'  *  '""^  period."  In  spite 
»*«'ve  to  eighteen  inch?  '*'  '*  "'"''«*''  *°  ^«»c»'  *  height  of 
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UMNAirrHn  DOUOLASLp— Only  six  inches  high,  yet  a  plant  oi 
striking  merit,  first  because  it  is  one  of  the  hardirst  of  all  annuals— 
and  there  are  degrees  of  hardiness  even  among  these — secondly, 
because  its  flowers  are  fragrant.  Owing  to  its  ability  to  withstand' 
anything  the  gods  may  send  in  the  way  of  fair  weather  or  foul,  it  is, 
as  one  wcnld  imagine,  particularly  well  suited  to  autumn  sowing  for 
spring  blooming.  Its  blooms  are  of  yellow  and  white.  Still  another 
recommendation  :    it  is  a  flower  that  bees  love  to  visit. 

LDfABIA  {Toadflax). — My  earliest  recollections   of   this   flower  are 
bound  up  with  memories  of  phasant  botanising  days,  when  I   was 
endeavouring  to»  get  together  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  that  should 
eclipse  those  of  all  my  comrades — days  when  I  used  to  come  across  the 
quaint,  yet  beautiful,  flowers  of  the  common  wild  Toadflax  by  the 
side  of  tiie  "  silvery  Thames."    Perhaps,  for  this  reason  I  never  like 
to  be  without  a  few  plants  of  the  annual  Toadflax  ;    possibly  also 
because  it  is  a  most  convenient  flower  for  one  who  is  so  busy  writinu 
about  flowers  that  he  has  not  so  much  time  to  grow  them  as  he  would 
like.    One  may  have  the  annual  Toadflax  in  mauve,  pink,  crimson, 
and  other  shades,  on  slender  leafy  stems  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
high.    The  flowers  are  tiny,  and  they  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a 
Snapdragon  in  miniature.     They  are  freely  produced  and  rot  at  UJ 
fugitive.    They  need  only  to  be  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and 
this  time  I  shall  not  insist  upon  a  rigorous  thinning  out,  since  as  tlie 
plants  are  of  slender  growth  they  support  each  other  very  nicely  if 
left  finally  at  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

UMUM  {Flax). — It  seems  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  say 
much  in  praise  of  the  annual  Scarlet  Flax,  for  everyone  knows  this 
grand  old  garden  flower,  that  produces  brilliant  bright  red,  saucer- 
shaped  blossoms  on  the  slenderest  of  stems  some  twelve  inches  high. 
Of  this,  too,  I  have  early  and  pleasant  recollections.  I  can  see  it  now 
as  I  first  made  its  acquaintance,  smothering  the  prosaic  vine  borders 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  with  sheets  of  brilliant  bloom ;  and 
what  more  exquisite  ground  carpet  could  even  such  an  aristocrat 
among  fruit  trees  as  the  vine  wish  to  have !  If  you  wish  for  a  wide 
stretch  of  blossom — and  only  thus  is  the  Scarlet  Flax  seen  at  its  best 
— you  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  and  do  not  thin  out  the  seedUngs. 
II  a  person  of  more  precise  habit,  you  sow  the  seeds  carefully,  and  if 
the  seedlings  are  too  thick,  thin  them  out  so  that  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  This,  too,  is  a  slender  grower,  and  one  plant  loves  the 
close  company  of  another.  Grandiflorum  rubrum  is  the  high-sounding 
name  that  florists  give  to  the  Scarlet  Flax,  and  although  there  are 
others,  I  should  be  sorry  to  mention  them  in  the  same  connection. 

LUPIHUS  (Lupin). — The  perennial  Lupin  is  a  favourite  with 
everyone,  and  it  is  so  readily  raised  from  seed,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  notes  on  p.  46.  that  the  annual  Lupins  are  somewhat  over- 
shadowed and  scarcely  receive  their  proper  meed  of  praise.  Not  that 
I  would  pitch  my  song  in  too  high  a  key,  for  I  scarcely  believe  the 
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none  to  excel  the  variety  known  «  H^tS^oi^^^lL  ?"'  " 
are  blue  and  white.    In  weU-tiUed  .o.^!  «  .      ****  blossoms 

two  feet  high.    One  may  1^  W  J^Lw  .  ^o^^  »tems  grow  quite 

in  various  Lade.  oi'^e'^'tZ/X iT.^ ^''::;,:'i  T". 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  X  ^o  sow  tne  seeds  'a  March 

■*il^"'~^'  "  *  '^°^  *°""*''  growing  about   two  feet   hi.h 

T™  h^  ^T  °\  '""^°  °'  ^*^*«'  o^  MaUollikS  Jo™  ^rhat^  i 
am  biassed,  for  I  cannot  help  comparing  it  with  the  Rw-  m  n  ^  , 
which  I  have  spoken  so  hiehlv     Tf^L!^  ^  MaUow,  of 

both,  and  of  thVtvo  T^prSer  tte^tif^w  '""'t'^  *"*»  ^'^ 
much  to  the  credit  of  ie' mS.^    SS  whS:*irbl<^"„S''  ^*  *!f 

flow!;;?u1J'Se\?^?as'r4*wfrSroi;^^         '    f  "**'''    -"'^ 
perennial;   but.  partly  becauiTwrnofSuX';,  ii^m^JLT'^ 
hardy  perennials,  partly  for  the  reason  that  "r^f^ow^rT.^ 
£;  SoJS  L^  rS  Li;r^  "  i-'^e  iS^ofraJiy^tn^' 
are  put  out  oTd^J— ,p-  STy"^-" -- ^^-^  if  the  plant. 

.an'^rm^grthTgari^^t^r^osr'^  ^^^^  ^ 

We  should  therefore  n™!!   "*u        ""*   entrancmg  time   of   aU. 

the  garden  SS^  ^g^'^erSeJ^''  "^  "^"^  P'">*^  *^^*  «" 
Such  is  the  Nieht-Srf  ^!^l     t  ^  "^^  '^  °°  '°°g«'  seen, 

the  air  so  fSv  J^foU^te^  '  °^  P.""^  ""^  P^  ^o^^"  scent 
may  be  ^S  AeSld  dSt  H  '^^  t"**'"*""  ^'^  °'  "^^^ 
edging,  or  even  for  sowTbSctJ;  in  o^/  *;'^^«  ""»«  P««t  for 
groH-s  from  six  to  nine  .n^ch^hlgr  ^^^^  "^  *^*  «*^«°-     '' 

HESBMBRrAHTHUroM    (Ice  PUnt^     -n.  •  . 

amongst  the  quaint  Ice  rian^  ^^-"O.-There    13    only   one    annual 

i«  probably  e^Eed  S  S^itt^  '?'°P"*«^''  '"^^^  ^  K^dens 
near  the  «.utt  coast  ^  thev^L!^  ^f  '^"™'  '^*'^**"^  K^^ens 
Those  who  cJTl^  ttc  ^li^?^  r°?^^  *°  withstand  the  wi,  ter. 
annual  now  ZL^^^^i^.^y.^'f  T?  P">bably  choose  I 
in  the  leaves,  which  m^  2^  ^*k  ^"'^  *''*"°  *°  "«"*  "  found 
used  for  garAirhing  "^  ^***  cr>stal-Uke  knobs  and  are  often 

ast;TS';;^;"ra?e'JS^'^^^^  °^  «p-- 

sumptuous  plant  a  DU^t  4^t  ^  "''""«^  Nasturtium-a  most  pre- 
other  words^TL•^  Sne  v^rJfnT  >'k'"  "^  ^^"^"^  *  J'"'''  ^'^ ^^ 
"ext.    Not  contenrwxth  Er^nr  ^""^  *°  ^  y°"  ^^'^^^  the 

the  icnce  that  beforT  voiTh^H  ^      ""^^  ^"'^*'°'  '*  ^  ^^d  holes  in 

neighbour's  bord«     Butl  1^,  T"  T"'  *°*^  P^^^  h»^«=  in   your 
ooraer.    But  .t  has  its  good  points,  as  most  flowers  W 
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If  yon  wiih  to  clothe  an  ugly  fence  quickly,  cover  a  rough  trellis,  hide 
the  wall  of  a  prosaic  outbuilding,  or  to  make  sure  of  having  blossom 
in  your  garden  when  the  frosts  come,  then  the  Climbing  Nasturtium 
is  tiie  plant  for  you.     It  would  be  tedious  to  name  all  the  varieties 
that  florists  now  list.     I  will  merely  say  that  the  colours  that  pre- 
ponderate are  yellow  and  red,  but  of  these  tiiere  are  many  shades. 
Of  the  Dwarf  Nasturtiums  I  have  a  different  tale  to  tell,  especially  of 
the  new  brilliantly  coloured  compact  sort^  familiarly  known  as  Tom 
Thumb  varieties.    They  make  splendid  Uttle  tufts  and  last  long  in 
bloom,  and,  in  common  with  the  climbing  sorts,  they  have  the  merit 
or  demerit,  as  you  may  choose  to  regard  it,  of  sowing  themselves  very 
freely.     But  they  are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  that  they  are 
so  tenacious  of  life  is  no  fault  of  theirs.     King  of  Tom  Thumbs  is,  I 
think,  the  finest  of  the  lot ;  it  is  compact  even  amongst  compact  varie- 
ties ;  it  has  handsome  dark  green  leaves  and  brilliant  crimson  flowers. 
If  you  would  have  further  varieties,  grow  Pearl,  which  is  self-descrip- 
tive :  Ladybird  (scarlet  and  yellow);  and  Salmon  Pink,  which  is  quite 
a  distinct  shade  amongst  Nasturtiums. 

mMOraiLA. — ^This  is  a  ver^^  old  garden  flower,  but  it  is  rarely 
seen  at  its  best,  because  the  grower  will  not  give  it  a  proper  chance. 
It  will,  if  given  room  to  grow,  make  a  patch  quite  two  feet  across. 
If  crowded  so  that  it  jostles  its  fellow  seedUngs  it  grows  weak  and 
spindly,  languishing  for  light  and  air ;  then  it  is  a  weedy  thing, 
with  a  few  blue  flowers  at  the  top.  As  many  as  six  varieties  are  cata- 
logued, but  the  one  most  commonly  grown  is  the  blue  insignis,  and  it 
is,  I  think,  the  best  of  all,  though  some  may  Uke  atomaria,  which 
has  blue  and  white  flowers.  Thert  is  nothing  to  tell  about  its  cul- 
tivation save  to  say  that  the  seed  is  sown  where  the  flowers  are  required, 
and  that  each  plant  should  be  given  the  room  it  needs. 

MIOBLLA  {Love-in-a-Mist). — There  is  only  one  Love-in-a-Mist 
worth  growing  nowadays,  and  that  is  the  variety  Miss  Jekyll— one 
that  was  raised,  I  believe,  or  at  least  selected,  by  the  distinguished 
gardener  after  whom  it  is  named.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  richer,  deeper 
blue  than  the  old  Love-in-a-Mist.  It  is  needless  to  draw  attention 
to  the  exquisite  charm  and  distinct  appearance  of  this  favourite  old 
flower,  each  blossom  encircled  by  a  crown  of  elegant  little  leaves.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  hardy  annuals  tor  autumn  sowing,  and  Mrs.  Earle 
tells  how  she  sows  this  and  Gypsophila  broadcast  in  September,  and 
how  in  spring  the  two  kinds  commingle  and  form  a  fair  forest  of  bloom. 
For  summer  flowering,  seed  is  sown  in  March  in  the  open  border  and 
the  seedlings  are  not  disturbed — merely  thinned  out  to  four  or  five 
inches  apart. 

OIMOTHIRA  {Evening  Primrose). — It  is  a  fond  delusion,  that 
one  does  not  like  to  relinquish,  that  the  Evening  Primroses  open  only 
at  evening  time ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  fact,  many  of  them 
are  wide  awake  during  the  day.  Among  the  Evening  Primroses  there 
are  several  hardy  tmnuals,  but  I  would  warn  the  reader  that  they  are 
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ia«  only  .  few  iache.  S*  ^X^  ^n^  T^'^'  *'*^°"«''  8™** 

^^^  .e  -tinc«on"2^=,^r;;;;-t:e^— ^^^^^ 

world  by  tS'^S^^lVwX^^i^S^,/"*  f  «  \^-  flower 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  O^rby  iSStent^nH  "~"*ry  °'  the 
was  the  Shirley  Pooov  nerfert^  .^J  persistent  and  careful  selection 
of  «ratitu^^l^°^J,i^]^^;!°^„;°7^  '°^«"  owe  a  deep  debt 

.^ected.  and  a  T^^'^'':^7^:7j;^:S:°'^^y  >--« 
ably  no  annual  plant  to  iun»ji.  +k-  ^. .  ,*°yj'*"e°"-    There  u  prob- 

nesJ.  niere  "e^ol^^^^y^'o'tlSfi^^'^EyiY  """t"'  T* "'* 
ing  for  tiie  chann  that  a^chw  to  v.ri!^  ^"  amateur,  long- 

he  wish,  even  grow  tS  dJ^fSi^lV  P^^^  7ZoZ^i  h''"  "^Z-  " 
to  say  in  its  favour :  it  lacks  altnJ^Z^XF^'  ""^ough  I  have  nothing 
dings'  to  tixe  single  fom     n??^L-t*i^'  *°**  fascination  tiiat 
markings),  the  T,5ip  Fo^py  SSi  ^wf  S'??  <?="'»'  -**^  ^^^^ 
orange-red  colouring)  as  wdl  m  tJ,!^   ^'      ,    *^*  ^™  ^°PPy  (with 
double  flowers  i^"^"o^:>i^^^^^^:'  "''T  '^'"^ 
grow  and  still  not  exhaust  the  li^     aCT^  Tu       •    °  amateur  may 
Opium  Poppy  are  msSv  hInH.!.      •-      "°°*  *^"  «**°*  ^orrns  of  the 
t/nt  floweriJJ  JTahTtta^S^c^L  rr  c."*.*^^^  ^^^  *^«  ?«"«- 
brilliant  whil!  tteT^J"   b:ri^,r,*°t.2«  f^'^^  PoPPX-    They  are 
ever,  those  who  ci^ord  to  ooS^tL™         "''  "  ""^^^  '^°^-    "°w- 
•nd  plant  something^e  in  thef  Sf       J?  '1.'°°°  "  "^'^  »">  over 
grow  a  few  grouM  5f  Tern    ft  Vh^     '  "^"^^  "^"'^  °ot  fail  to 
border  at  thfS      I  wuT 'nn^        "!•"  °°*^°«  "^^  "^^o^y  m  tiie 
a«  many-3,.  ^dinal    witi  lLrH^°M*^°  °^"'  '^^^^''^^  t^«" 
wmetwofeethigh  ^d  the  wS^!%     ""!.'''"'''*  *''°°'°''   °°  »tems 
raACEllA.-Th;«  ^'^*°'  '*"  prototype  in  white. 

tivating  than  this  but"thT*is?  '"""'^  ^°'^'"  '^t*"  worth  cul- 
mentioLd  befS? 'i,  a  ^r  or"'*."'  *''"'  "'^'^  ^'"«-  "  ^  »«ve 
garden  lover  should  know  i'  °'  '"^^^  ,<=omparative  rarity  that  the 
are  commonly  grown-^amn^„n  P'*?*"  *°  ^'^'^  **•  ^wo  sorts 
latter  will  reih  a  WhT^?^!?  "''*  tanacetifolia.  WhUe  tiie 
half  as  high.^.  JS«J*  °*  »'«•»*««•»  »"^<=»'«.  the  former  is  only 
plant,  are  to  blim  '^  °"*  °'  ^"^^  '°  March  where  the 

annKriVX"13Sis-^»  »  -  attractive  little  hardy 
stow,  as  the  tuft.  V«  «•■  u,  ^°    ***•   "*"  it  makes   a  brave 

-"fulUttle^li^'^ti'^^^Wy  ~7"e<i  witix  flower,.     It  is  quite  a 

more  commSJ^Tw^rA"  *^*  f"*r°.'°i  'P"°«  '"°°"'°«-  *»though 
y  sown  perhaps  in  March  for  summer  flowers. 
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POLTOOMUM. — ^The  Polygonums  are  not,  as  a  rule,  choice  garden 
plants,  but  there  is  at  least  one  annual  variety,  listed  under  the  name 
of  Sutton's  Ruby  Gem,  which  is  well  worth  growing  in  the  border. 
It  is  a  variety  of  Polygonum  persicaria.  It  makes  a  pretty  little 
branching  bush,  about  two  feet  high,  and  in  summer  bears  its  deep 
red  flowers  very  freely. 

RESEDA  {Mignongfte). — Familiar  as  Mignonette  is,  even  on  the  lips  of 
lisping  children,  it  is  a  plant  that  puzzles  even  sometimes  the  grown- 
ups.   And  why  ?    Simply  because  the  Mignonette  is  a  wilful  flower 
with  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes.    Chief  amongst  its  likes  is  a  firm 
soil,  and  it  is  also  very  grateful  for  that  in  which  lime  rubble  is  freely 
mixed.    Its  dislikes  are  pronounced,  chiefly  in    the    direction  of  a 
loose  soil  and  one  that  is  heavy  and  ill-dug.    Now  shall  Mignonette 
growing  have  no  disappointment  in  store  for  you.    Sow  the  seed 
out  of  doors  in  March  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom ;  scarcely  cover 
it  at  all ;   and  as  to  the  distance  apart  to  leave  each  piant,  take  a 
lesson  from  self-sown  seedUngs.    Watch  them  and  see  the  height  and 
width  to  which  they  grow.    Eighteen  inches  high  and  t'.velve  inches 
through  is  net  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  size  of  well-grown  Mig- 
nonette.    If  one  asked  the  average  amateur  "rhat  colour  were  the 
flowers  of  Mignonette,  likely  enough  .'^e  would  be  unable  to  say.     Most 
of  them  are  of  a  neutral  tint,  and  the  mind  retains  no  distinct  impression 
of  colour,  yet  the  catalogues  describe  them  as  yellow,  red,  and  white, 
and  who  am  I  to  say  that  they  are  not  correct  ?    Judge  for  your- 
self, reader,  whether  these  descriptions  are  true  or  not  by  purchasing 
a  packet  of  each  of  Giant  White,  Giant  Red,  and  Giant  Yellow.  More- 
over, do  not  forget  the  Matchet  Mignonette  ;  it  is  one  of  the  favourite 
kinds. 

SANVITAUA  PROCDMBBMS.— This  is  a  showy  little  annual, 
with  yellow,  dark-centred  flowers,  which  have  a  particularly  bright 
appearance.  It  grows  only  about  six  inches  high,  and  makes  quite  an 
attractive  little  edging.  There  is  a  double  form,  and  this,  too,  should 
be  grown.  Both  flower  freely  the  whole  summer  through  from  seeds 
sown  in  March. 

lAPONARIA  (Soapwort). — The  Calabrian  Soapwort  is  "  pretty 
little  pink-flowered  annual,  that  may  be  either  sown  in  rch  for 
summer  flowering  or  in  autumn  for  spring  blossom.  It  is  of  dwarf 
growth  and  flowers  abundantly,  so  that  as  a  ground  covering  for 
spring  flower  beds  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  despised.  One  called  vacaria  is 
a  much  bolder  plant,  although  despite  its  two  feet  of  height  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  more  useful  than  the  other.  Its  merits  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  and  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  sprays  of  pink  fioweis 
for  home  decoration. 

SCHIZOPETALOlf  WALKBRI. — There  is  a  fascination  about  this 
little-grown  annual  that  I  think  appeals  to  all  who  have  made  its 
acquaintance.  It  grows  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  bears 
freely  of  its  fairly  large,  white,  and  deUciously  scented  flowers;  io 
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fact,  it  is  often  grown  for  its  saving  grace  of  fragrance.     It  is  a  hardv 
annual,  and  needs  only  to  be  sown  where  bloom  is  wanted 

SBIECIO  MiMMnjCroundsen—The  annual  form  of  "this  plant 
which  belong  to  the  Groundsel  family,  is  more  often  met  with  per- 
haps under  ^e  name  Jacobea.  Its  several  varieties,  in  various  colours 
are  reaUy  attractive  hardy  annuals,  and  much  prized,  both  in  the 
border  and  for  cutting.  One  of  the  best  is  the  double  purple.  Other 
colours  obtainable  m  the  single-flowered  varieties  are  nL.  white  and 
cnmson.  They  do  not  grow  much  higher  than  nine  or  ten  inches',  but 
if  in  good  soil  flower  freely  for  a  long  time. 

r  M^  (Caichfly).— There  are  several  varieties  of  the  annual 
Catchfly.  wi^blooms  of  varied  colouring.  The  dwarf  forms  are  par- 
ticularly suited  for  autumn  sowing,  and  it  is  for  their  value  in  the 
spring  ^en  that  I  would  recommend  their  being  used,  although,  of 
cou^,  they  niay  be  sown  in  March  if  summer  plants  are  wait;d  ; 
but  they  scarcely  hold  their  own  with  many  other  plants  of  summer 
8PEC0LAWA  SPECULUM  iVenus'  Looking  G/««).-This  Utile 
plant  certainly  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  names.  If  its  name  had 
much  to  do  with  a  flower's  popularity,  as  some  maintain  it  has,  then 
urely  the  Speculana  should  be  widely  grown  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
act.  It  IS  not.  It  grows  only  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  has  beU- 
IJce  flowers  of  violet  purple  colouring.     le  is  veiy  showy,  and,  more- 

annuals.    There  is  also  a  white-flowered  variety 

TROPAEOLUM    CANARIEHSB     (Canary    Creeper).-lt  seems    need- 
less to  say  much  about  flowers  that  everyone  knows  as  well  as  I 

fnl  mi"!!'  I  '^'^^y  "°*^'°^  °*''^'  ""^  *^  <=o°tent  ^V^^^  with  say- 
ng  htUe  that  is  old.  Often  the  best  plants  are  those  that  are  seJ- 
sown,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  always  come  up  exactly  where 

SrSSn^'"-  .™'  "  P^°^^^y  °°*  «"^^-d  for^overing  ^o.es! 
and  if  trained  up  strings  on  a  bare  fence  it  covers  the  latter  with  light 
gre.n  eaves,  and  the  quaint  yellow  flowers  bloom  for  weeks  toge  he 

^hi'i^°°''•^'^''•     "  '"""^  "  *=°'"'°°'»  P'^°t  «  worth  growing  wefl 

he  best  plan  IS  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  greenhouse  in  Mfrch,  plt^ng 

each  one  singly  m  a  small  pot.  planting  out  of  dooi^  in  eariy  Ma/ 

Otherwise  the  seeds  are  sown  out  of  doors  in  late  March 

mn-"*??^*"  '™*'*    (Ma/com.«).-Probably    no    hardy    annual    is 

ain?  S  I?  rz' '" "  "°r,  p^"* '''" «""  ''^'''  ^^-  it  -  «- 

who  have  th.  V  •  ^*^T'  """"  ^°'^^  ^^"°«  '°  ""i^d  that  those 
h  seed!  thin?^  ,,  "'"  ^''^"'^'  "^"^  ""^^^^^  '^'"^'  S"*-  ^"^  "O^v 
hrouS     ^h^Vr^  T""  f  '"P'*  °^  "°'^'"  '^^  *h°l«  summer 

make  «Vdv  to  dli  n  °°  "^""l'  ^^^'  '*"*"''  t°  '''"^'»°'"  '^  they 
yellow^^rLSn  I;  u°"4Pu*y  *'^^'  "^-  ^'^'t"'  ^"""'O".  a°d  even 
ar  ?he  Z^^o^T'     ^''"''  *'^  crimson-coloured  variety  i.  by 
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CHAPTER   XII 

VIOLETS,  VIOLAS,  AND  PANSIES 

Tiolats. — ^The  Violet  is  not  very  fastidious  as    to   soil 
when  grown  out  of  doors,  although  it  needs  to  be  well  dug 
and  if  enriched  with  manure  the  flowers  will  be  all  the  finer 
The  wild  Violet  is  often  found  on  moist,  shady  banks,  in  any- 
thing but  an  ideal  position  for  flowering  plants.    Many  inex- 
perienced growers  thus  conclude  that  any  position  and  any 
soil  are  good  enough  for  the  Violet  when  grown  in  the  garden. 
It  is  true  that  Violets  may  be  naturalised  in  odd  comers  in 
shady  places,  on  the  edge  of  paths ;  but  while  the  plants  will 
grow  there,  they  will  produce  only  comparatively  poor  blossom!.. 
To  obtain  good  Violets  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  good 
cultivation,  and  for  cutting  for  home  use  the  stems  should 
be  of  fair  length.    There  are  now  some  particulariy  handsome 
Violets,  with  large  flowers  on  stems  6  or  8  inches  long  or 
more,  but  unfortunately  they  have  little  or  no  scent.    Most 
cultivators  find  that  although  the  Violet  grows  chiefly  in  the 
shade,  an  open,  sunny  position  is  best  for  it  in  the  garden. 
Others  pin  their  faith  on  a  border  facing  west,  so  perhaps 
there  is  not  very  much  in  it.    This  much  is  clear,  that  in  a  hot, 
dry  position— as,  for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing, 
south— the  plants  are  most  hkely  to  be  attacked  by  that 
most  troublesome  of  insect  pests,  the  red  spider~a  pest  that 
has  an  unusual  liking  for  the  Violet. 

The  best  time  to  make  a  plantation  of  Violets  is  May, 
and  whether  a  border  facing  west  or  south  or  south-west  is 
chosen,  U  probably  does  not  much  matter ;  while  the  shelter 
of  a  wall  is  bad,  that  of  a  hedge  or  clump  of  trees  is  good. 
The  Violet  increases  itself,  hke  the  Stra^  berry,  from  runners, 
and  if  these  are  pegged  down  early  m  April  they  will  be  rooted 
and  ready  for  planting  out  separately  in  May.  Put  them 
out  13  to  15  inches  apart  in  a  border  previously  prepared. 
The  only  attention  needed  during  the  summer  months  is  to 
keep  down  all  weeds  and  the  surface  soil  loose  by  constant 
hoeing ;    to  cut  off  all  runners  that  appear,  and  to  water  the 
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plants   frequently   in   hot,    diy   weather     a..«*k 

commonly  practised  is  to  (UviS^thrr^te-  tt^^'^f  '"''*^*^ 
out  in  April,  choosing  only  tL  beirfn^  ^  *"  ^'°  ^"^^^ 
as  the  divisions  are  cluer  and  nSinf  1  ^"""^^  *='°^' 
for  the  rooted  runners.  It  is  ^ceW??  ^^  separately,  as 
that  make  their  apSarana  dS?^  ^"""^  "^  ^  "^e" 
plan^  may  grow  -^^^o^l^T^*^;,?"^--  *hat  the 
mer  Violets  are  vervsubiect  to  fhJZtl    i      f"?^^  ««  s.m- 

throughout  «ie  winter^f  theL  -f  J  ^^'^^''S  °^  bowels 

will  naturally  bTkft    o  £m  wherfh    "  °"*'  *^«  Violets 
of  dooi^.  which  they  «dU  do^ssTblvIn    '^^"'  P^'"*^^  «"* 

s^:j.^.^rd->^si^i^^^    ?^t^nS°;^ps-? 

frame  is  already  JaSy  ^^'ed'S^S^^^^^  "  *^^*  «»« 
if,  however,  such  facilitL^!;  I  -^  heatmg  material: 
frames  by  puttbg  L^a  eriS  ?or  H?'*'  ^^^"  *°  ^1'  ^^e 
who  gets  excellent  resX  is  old  T^f\/"  ^^*«"r 
this  purpose  :   this  he  rZL  ^!u    .     vegetable   refuse   for 

fills  the  franle  to  ^thin  a  few  int^^,"^^""^^'  ^^  then 
sou  mixture  of  leaTmLd  ^d  1  ''•  °^  ^^^^^^  «^"h  a 
mixing  with  it  a  h?tle  oW  so^t  .nT'  '"l.  ^*^"^  Proportions. 

Perhaps  even  a  better  way  ^don?\t'^^^  ""'  "^°"^^  '^'^l^l^' 
where  large  numbers  TvSets^^e  !tol^°T"'«°^y  P'-actised 

make  up  a  bed  of  leaves  tnSf?  ^""T  ^°''  ^"ter,  is  to 
The  prepared  soS  to  the  d  °  S  f""  '^  °'  '^  ^^*=^««  o^  the  glass 
on  the  leaves  ii:  fr^^ef  *shonld°K  '  ''  ^°^^^  '^  *^«^  pl-^«d 
that  they  may  get  Tihl  th!r^^  ■u^  ^'"°"y  P°s»««°.  so 
It  is  most  necesfaryTo  have  f hi  ^  '?^^  ''"""^  *^«  ^i^ter. 
their  leaves  not  mn;.  vLo         the  plants  near  the  glass  with 

bedismadeupi^Snat"ura^v"'V^*r  ^'°*-  «  ^'S 
plants  are  put  irXTelv^^K'"'^^  '*"^^'  ^  that  when  the 
^he  bed  of^leavi  id  tSe  soKn  m",?  '^'  ^^^'-  ^^th 
Plaf^ts  are  then  put^  abouri  fn.K  *^  ^  ""^^^^  fi™'  Th« 
*•>"  soon  begin    jSded  K„  ♦u       "?^*  ^P^'^t-     Fresh  growth 

•-d  of  leavef  o'r  mture'^b^^S^^^"^'"  ^«^*  ^o^  ^e 
nanure  beneath.    Success  can  only  foUo;/ 


l^f^l. 
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when  the  plants  are  treated  as  hardily  as  possible.    Throughout 
September  and,  in  fact,  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  the 
plants  should  be  fully  exposed,  the  glass  Ughts  of  the  frame 
being  left  off  altogether  except,  of  course,  during  heavy  rain. 
Even  during  wet  weather  all  possible  fresh  air  should  be 
given  by  tilting  the  lights  back  and  front.    If  there  are  hot 
water  pipes  in  the  frame  it  is  an  advantage,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  plants  warm  as  for  keeping  the 
atmosphere  of  the  frame  dry ;   any  attempt  at  forcing  them 
by  means  of  heat  is  altogether  inimical  to  success.    During 
frosty  weather  protection  is  easily  afforded  by  means  oi'  mats. 
When  the  frame  is  unheated,  the  chief  cause  of  failure  is  found 
in  the  "  damping  o^f "  of  the  plants,  which  is  most  likely 
to  occur  during  the  period  of  dull,  damp  weather  which  may 
be  expected,  as  a  rule,  in  November  and  December.    During 
such  a  time,  watering  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  it  should  only  be  done  when  the  soil  appears  moderately, 
though  not  quite,  dry ;   it  is  essential  not  to  spill  the  water 
all  over  the  leaves,  otherwise  these  will  be  most  likely  to  decay, 
and  an  epidemic  of  "  damping  off  "  may  set  in.    The  Violet 
Rust,  a  disease  which  attacks  Violets,  also  flourishes  in  a  damp 
atmosphere,  so  this  is  what  the  grower  must  avoid ;   if  the 
plants  are  given  water  when  planted,  they  will  not  need  much 
more   between   October   and   February,   although   naturally 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  through  want  of  it.    Choose 
a  fme  day  for  watering,  and  apply  the  water  in  the  morning. 
If  the  grower  takes  care  to  give  the  Violets  all  the  air  possibk 
during  mild  weather,  even  pulling  the  lights  right  off  on  a 
fine  day,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to 
gather  Violets  all  through  the  winter.    Make  it  a  rule  to  pick 
off  all  dead  and  decayed  leaves. 

Varieties  to  be  recommended  for  outdoor  cultivation 
are  ".—Single :  Princess  of  Wales,  piuple  blue,  large  (Princess 
Beatrice,  The  Czar,  and  California  are  very  similar) ;  Admiral 
Avellan,  reddish  mauve  •  White  Czar,  white  ;  La  France, 
^'iolet  blue ;  Rose  Perle,  --"ale  rose ;  Sulphurea,  primrose 
yellow.  Double :  Comte  de '  Brazza,  white  ;  Marie  Louise, 
pale  mauve  blue ;  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  pale  blue ;  Nea- 
politan, laven  'er  blue  ;  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  pale  rose.  The 
single  varieties  thrive  best  out  of  doors.  Some  of  the  best 
for  growing  in  frames  to  supply  wiiiter  blossom  are  Marie 
Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  Neapolitan,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady 
Hume  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Astor. 
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TlolM^The  Viola  or  Tufted  Pansy  is  one  of  the   chief 
favountes  among  garden  flowers,  and  naay  be  considered 
niijspensable  to  every  garden,  whether  large  or  smaU     This 
f.4«ss  of  Pansy  is  distinguished  by  its  close  tufted  habit  that 
makes  it  i  irticularly  suited  to  garden  decoration ;   at  'least 
the  best  of  the  bedding  varieties  are  so  distinguished.    Some 
sorts  are  grown  chiefly  for  exhibition  and  are  not  so  valuable 
for  garden  decoration.    I  use  Tufted  Pansies  exclusively  for 
covenng  the  surface  soil  of  my  Rose  beds,  and  as  far  as  my 
expenence  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  this  pur- 
pose.   They  thrive  best  in  an  open  position ;  if  grown  in  the 
shade  the  tufts  lose  their  compact  habit  of  growth   become 
stalling,  and  do  not  bloom  so  freely.    The  finest  masses 
of  bloom  are  given  by  plants  two  years  and  three  years  old  • 
they  begin  to  bloom  in  April,  and  are  a  glorious  sight  until 
about  July.    By  then,  however,  they  have  become  giant 
tufts  18  mches  or  more  across,  and  during  late  summer  they 
certamly  get  somewhat  untidy,  and  flowere  become  scarcer 
every  week   after   July.      They  get   so   untidy   that    they 
have  to  be  cut  back,  and  although  this  cutting  back  provides 
some  adnurable  young  growths  for  taking  as  cuttings  the 
p  ants  do  not  again  yield  much  bloom  that  summer.    Now 
plants  that  are  raised  from  cuttings  the  year  previous  do  not 
come  mto  bloom  so  early  as  the  two-year-  and  three-year-old 
plants  but  they  have  this  advantage,  that  they  remain  neat 
vmtU  late  m  the  season,  and  continue  to  bloom  aU  the  time 
It  should,  however,  be  said  that  neither  the  young  plants  nor 
the  old  ones  wiU  be  seen  at  their  best  if  seed-pods  we  allowed 
to  forni;    aU  fading  flowers  should  be  carefuUy  removed 
^  forms  very  readily,  and  unless  dead  blooms  are  taken 
ofi  the  blossoming  wiU  be  seriously  interfered  with.    I  advise 
all  amateurs  to  rely  upon  young  plants  (frori  cuttings  taken 
the  previous  summer)  for  furnishing  their  Rose  beds  or  for 
piantmg  beds  or  borders  that  are  to  be  kept  neat  throughout 
the  summer.  6  ""•• 

e,r.^JW  Violas  WiU  flourish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil 

Sn  n  ♦w*'^  ''  °i  ^  ^^^"^  ^'^^y^y  "^t'^^'  th«y  thrive 
Ss^i  Z  J^^s  moderately  Ught,  and  greatly  appreciate 

frl  fi  A^  fr *««•  Cuttings  may  be  taken  any  time 
S^finS  'thi  i"^y  ^^  *^^  ^"^  °^  September,  but  aiiateurs 
Suits  JJ  those  taken  at  the  end  of  July  give  the  best 
results  and  cause  the  least  trouble.    They  root  readUy  in  a 
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Uttle  bed  of  sandy  soU  made  up  on  a  shady  border  if  covered 
with  a  beU-glass  or  handlight  ;    it  is  best  to  water  them 
through  a  can  with  a  rose  on  the  spout,  when  put  in  then  an 
occasional  syringing  wiU  give  them  aU  th-  moisture  they 
need  until  roots  are  formed,  which  will  be  in  about  three  or 
tout  weeks.    The  best  cuttings  are  those  from  growths  that 
spring  up  in  the  middle  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  old  plants  come  in  very  useful,  because  after 
they  have  been  cut  back,  owing  to  their  untidy  appearance 
fresh  young  shoots  quickly  spring  up,  and  these  are  the  growths' 
to  choose  for  cuttings.    Often  they  may  be  selected  with  a 
few  roots  already  attached,  and  these  should,  if  sturdy  be 
given  preference.    Those  that  are  not  rooted  are  prepared 
as  cuttmgs  by  being  cut  through  below  a  joint  about  tw 
inches  from  the  apex,  the  two  lower  leaves  being  also  cut  off 
Take  care  to  insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  the  soil.    Some 
growers  keep  a  special  bed  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
vidmg  cuttings.    This  is  aU  very  well,  but  it  is  not  at  al! 
necessary.    The  amateur  wiU.  find  plenty  of  growths  suitable 
for  cuttings  on  the  plants  which  are  in  bloom,  but  more 
espeaaUy  on  the  older  plants  which  have  given  their  best 
flowers  and  are  making  fresh  growth.    When  many  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  of  plants  are  required,  the  method  adopted 
IS  to  make  up  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  frame ;  half  loam  and  half 
leafmould  should   be   used ;    it  should  be  made  moderately 
firm,  and  the  surface  reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass. 
In  :September,  since  sufficient  cuttings  would  probably  not 
be  available  before,  cuttings  are  dibbled  in.  care  being  taken 
to  make  them  firm  at  the  base,  a  precaution  that  is  necessary 
m  inserting  my  kind  of  cutting.    The  frames  are  kept  alto- 
gether closed  for  about  a  fortnight,  then  a  Uttle  air  may  be 
given  by  shghtly  tUting  the  light  at  the  back.    During  hot 
suiKhine,  which  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  late  September  and 
early  October,  sUght  shading  must  be  given,  otherwise  the 
plants  may  be  spoilt.    In  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings  wiU  possess 
roots,  and  they  may  be  given  plenty  of  air  on  aU  favourable 
occasions  throughout  the  winter.    In  fact  the  glass  lights 
should  be  taken  off,  except  in  cold  or  wet  weather.    It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Viola  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  the 
cuttings  merely  need  protection  from  heavy  rains  and  severe 
frosts.    An  increase  of  stock  is  also  readily  effected  by  dividing 
the  plante  in  October— each  clump  may  be  pulled  into  numerous 
pieces.    Care  will,  of  course,  be  taken  to  see  that  each  is  pro- 
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Viola  cutiint  pr*> 
pared  in  ikt 
ordinary  way. 


Cutiinc  with  roots 
already  atUched. 


'79 

/=^  way  wUl  begin  to  bloom 

m  April,  and  by  the  end 
of  July  will  have  passed 
their  best. 

There  are  now  varieties 
umumerable ;  the  follow- 
mg  are  the  varieties  that 
I    grow:— Archie    Grant, 
purple ;  Maggie  Mott.  light 
blue ;  J.  B.  Riding,  crim- 
son   purple;    Primrose 
Dame,   primrose   colour- 
Seagull,    white;     Golden 
Sovereign,  golden;    Blue 
Cloud,   white   with    blue 

lavender;  True  Blue  dark  bin.,     fti^^ I    J^^**y    ^ell. 
are:_0)UeT5  F-^Wn«  i^^^^  *°  ^  recommended 

Lady  Clonbrock.  reddish ;  Rose! 
rose  colour;  Sunset,  vellow 
and  reddish;  Swan,  white; 
Wm.  Welsh.  yeUow ;  Councillor 
Waters,  mdigo  blue;  Choco- 
{ate  reddish  brown;  Ernest 
x^eedham.  white  with  purplish 
margin;     Miss    Audrie,    pale 

or  Belgian  Pansy  is.  as  a  rule 
^ger  than  the  Show  Pansy  and 
more  robust.  Its  chief  "pointe" 
from  the   florist's    view.  ^  „ 

Ioselyoverlapping.orangeHitoured 
on  th    k!'    *^**P^'oi«d    blotch  "• 

^e  «ower"°£nnhrrSw%t;ir  ^'^^^ '    "^^  ^^^^^  °' 
•    ^^°^'   P^'Tle.    cnmson   or    intermediate 


the  stem  is  hollow. 
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tint  I  lometiinM  the  flowen  an  flaked,  or  indnde  Mveral  ihadcs 
of  ooloar.  Rich  coioariiig  is  one  of  the  features  of  a  fancy  Paoiy, 
and  size  is  abo  important.  The  name  of  French  or  Belgiu 
Pansy  dings  to  this  section  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sappoMd 
to  have  originated  in  Belgium  or  France  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  our  home  florists  have  greatly  ia- 
proved  the  flowers,  espedally  florists  in  Scotland,  where  the  fancy 
(*ansies  are  held  in  high  esteem.  Moat  seedsmen  offer  a  select  strain 
of  fancy  Pansy  seeds,  while  named  sorts  can  be  obtained  from  most 
of  the  hardy  plant  nurseries.  The  fancy  Pansy  is  also  sold  in  separate 
shades  of  cokrar. 

OULnVAnOI. — There  are  reaDy  four  methods  of  increasing  the 
fancy  and  show  ^Vmsies,  namdy.  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layering  or  pegging 
down  the  shoots,  and  by  lifting  and  dividing  the  plants.    The  Pansy 
seeds  very  fredy,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  seedlings  come  faiiiy 
tme  to  cdour.    The  seeds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year,  early 
spring  and  June  or  July  being  the  best  seasons.    Seeds  of  the  conunonet 
sorts  n>«y  be  sown  outside  on  an  open  border,  but  the  choice  straus 
should  always  be  carefully  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes ;  when  pon 
are  used,  at  least  half  the  pot  must  be  filled  with  drainage.    The  soil 
used  should  be  sifted,  and  Ught  and  sandy.    Sow  the  seeds  thinly, 
and  just  cover  them  with  fine  soil.    The  seeds  will  soon  germinate 
in  a  cold  fraine  or  cool  greenhouse.    When  sown  during  the  summer, 
a  frame  fadng  north  is  desirable,  this  being  cool  and  moist.    If  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  paper,  one  watering  with  a  fine  "rose"  on 
the  spout  of  the  watering-can  is  usually  sufficient  until  the  seedlings 
show.    Then  they  must  have  all  the  light  possible,  but  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  very  Uttle  simliglit  reaches  them.    When  large  enough 
to  handle,  prick  off  the  young  seedlings,  3  inches  apart,  into  boxes 
or  pans.     Use  a  compost  of  turfy  soil,  leafmould,  and  road  grit  or 
coarse  sand.     For  two  or  three  days  the  frame  in  which  they  are  placed 
must  be  kept  dose   and  moist,  following  which  a  Uttle  air  is  admitted 
and  gradually  increased.    When  sown  in  early  spring  the  plants  will 
be  ready  by   June  to  plant  out  in  a  prepared  bed  or  border,  9 
to  12  inches  apart.    Pansy  roots  travel  freely  in  the  soil  in  search  ot 
food,  so  that  it  must  be  well  prepared.    Light  soils  may  be  impn»-ed 
by  adding  some  fairly  heavy  top-spit  loam,  wood  ashes  and  cow  manure, 
working  in  a  little  leaf  mould  round  the  plants  when  putting  them 
in.    To  heavy  soils  add  plenty  of  road  scrapings,  leafmould  and  wood 
ashes.    All  soils  must  be  thoroughly  dug  for  Pansies,  and  when  planting 
make  the  soil  round  the  plants  moderately  firm.    Plants  raised  from 
choice  strains  of  summer-sown  seedlings  would  be  better  planted  out 
in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter  only,  however,  having  the  lights  on 
during  bad  weather.    With  the  ordinary  strains  of  Pansies  the  young 
plants  may  be  plac^  in  their  flowering  quarters  during  September 
and  October. 

Pansies  are  readily  increased  from  cuttings.    August  and  September 
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■re  the  osoal  months  to  insert  cnttings^  as  at  that  seascm  then  are 
plenty  of  yonng  growths  at  the  base,  and  these  pieces  make  the  best 
cnttiags.  '^'rmoved  with  care,  many  of  these  young  shoots  will  be 
foond  to  have  roots  already  attached.  In  the  case  of  choice  and 
rare  named  sorts  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  whenever  the  growths 
are  available.  The  greatest  success  in  rooting  cuttings  is  obtained 
by  devoting  a  frame  or  frames  exclusively  to  them.  The  nearer  the 
cuttings  are  to  the  glass  within  reason  the  better.  Make  up  a  bed 
of  light,  gritty  soil,  working  in  plenty  of  leafsoil.  tread  it  fairly  firm, 
and  spread  over  the  surface  a  thin  layer  of  dry  sand.  Insert  the 
cuttings  in  rows  3  inches  apart,  and  2  inches  between  the  cutangs  in 
the  rows.  Keep  the  frame  closed  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  after  well 
watering  the  cuttings.  Air  can  be  gradually  admitted  as  soon  as  it 
is  seen  most  of  them  are  rooted.  The  winter  treatment  will  consist 
in  removing  the  Ughts  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  affordin" 
protection  with  mats  during  severe  frosts.  '' 

Dividing  the  roots  is  best  done  in  autumn ;  a  good  practice  is  to 
remove  the  old  growths  and  flowers  towards  the  end  of  July  or  August. 
This  causes  the  plants  to  send  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  base,  and' 
durmg  September  each  dump  may  be  lifted  and  carefully  parted 
into  three,  four,  or  more  pieces :  a  large  tuft  will  sometimes  divide 
into  twenty  pieces. 

Uyerir-  is  generally  only  practised  for  the  named  sorts  which 
do  not  grow  and  produce  cuttings  sufficiently  freely.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  the  stem  as  when  layering  Carnations ;  simply  place  a  littJi 
fresh  soil  round  the  plants  and  peg  the  stems  down  in  this,  covering 
them  with  soil.  Layering  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  summer 
so  that  during  September  the  layers  can  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plants  and  set  out  in  a  newly  prepared  bed. 

It  is  necessary  to  top-dress  the  plants  with  rich  soil  two  or  three 
tomes  during  the  summer,  in  mid-June  and  early  August.  The  top- 
drMsmg  material  may  consist  of  leaf  mould,  spent  hotbed  material 
Md  road  sweepings,  or  any  otiei  fairly  rich  soil.  Watering  is  desirable 
It  the  ground  becomes  at  aU  dry  on  the  surface,  and  a  sprinkling  over- 
head IS  very  beneficial  after  a  hot,  dry  day  in  summer.  After  flowering 
continually  for  a  couple  of  months,  the  plants  get  rather  weedy. 
.  n  u  ^^^  *°  top-dress  the  plants  and  remove  the  older  growths 
also  all  the  blooms  for  a  week  or  two.  This  will  cause  the  plants  to 
flisplay  renewed  vigour  and  produce  a  briUiant  late  summer  display 
01  aowere.  If  it  is  desired  to  mr  mtain  a  practicaUy  continuous  display. 
w!I  r  "^"^  """*  ^  removed  to  prevent  the  production  of  seeds, 
weaic  liquid  manure  given  once  or  twice  a  week  wiU  further  assist 
tne  plants  when  growth  is  active.    With  the  named  sorts  a  UtUe  more    « 

ove??h?.^'''^/.'''v'''-    °""°«^  '^''^'  *°'"  »"«♦"»<=«•  a  "«W  placed 
over  the  b^  will  be  an  advantage,  leaving  the  sides  and  ends  open. 

ir7l:u°^™    ""^^  ^°°''^*^  ^  removed  from  the  smaU  weak  plants  until 
growth  unproves.    Any  difficulty  in  obtaining  cuttings  may  generally 
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bo  overcome  by  removing  the  buds.  The  most  snitable  situation  for 
the  plants  is  a  cod,  moist  soil,  rich  and  deep,  where  they  will  be  sheltered 
from  the  mid-day  sun.  This  is  largely  why  the  show  and  fancy  Pansies 
are  grown  more  extensively  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland 
Planting  in  the  wrong  position  is  largely  the  cause  of  faUure  with 
Pansies ;  nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  a  bright,  sunny  position 
and  a  dry,  sandy  soil. 

THB  SHOW  PAHSTiT— The  English  or  Show  Pansies  are  divided  into 
three  sections  by  florists  :  Selfs,  YeUow  Grounds  and  White  Grounds 
The  most  important  "  points  "  of  the  flowers  from  a  florist's  stand- 
point are  as  follow :  Edges,  smooth ;  blooms,  circular  in  outline 
petals,  thick,  flat  and  overlappmg  closely ;  diameter  of  the  blooms' 
about  ij  inches ;  eye.  orange-coloured,  surrounded  by  a  dark  blotch! 
In  the  Self  section  the  colour  may  be  white,  primrose,  yellow  blue 
purple,  or  ahnost  black.  The  YeUow  Grounds  may  have  a  Ught  or 
rich  yeUow  ground,  with  a  belting  of  chocolate,  bronze  crimson  or 
purple.  The  belting  in  the  White  Grounds  is  often  purple,  occasionaUy 
blue  or  maroon,  with  a  white  or  cream  ground.  To  cultivate  the 
Show  section  successfuUy,  the  plants  require  more  care  and  attention 
than  other  sorts.  It  is  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  such  as 
the  Show  Pansy  that  the  amateur  may  show  his  skiU.  This  section 
was  formerly  grown  very  extensively  for  exhibition.  Named  sorts 
are  catalogued  by  nurserymen  who  deal  in  florists'  flowers,  and  they 
may  also  be  raised  from  seeds. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


COLOUR  IN  FLOWER  BORDERS 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  a  flower  border,  whether  of  perennials 
only,  or  bulbs  and  Roses  also,  es  bound  to  be  a  combination 
of  many  different  colours  or  a  display  of  only  one.  There 
are  beautiful  effects  to  be  gained  by  using  two  or  three  different 
colours  only ;  indeed,  the  individual  tints  are  probably  best 
appreciated  by  this  method.  I  remember  seeing  scarlet- 
copper  Roses,  chiefly  L'Ideal,  by  the  by,  planted  profusely 
in  a  long  border  on  a  lawn,  with  pale  blue  flowers  below,  and 
in  places,  between  them,  azure  Delphiniums  were  a  great 
feature,  with  sununer  blooming  Forget-me-nots,  Tradescantia 
caerulea,  that  is  perhaps  rather  too  dark  to  be  perfect,  the 
little-known  beautiful  Gentiana  Prizewalski,  occupying  fore- 
groimd  positions  where  peat  was  incorporated,  and  giving  a 
rare  feast  of  its  sky-blue  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
Pale  blue  siunmer  Lobelia  was  largely  used  for  an  edging, 
and  the  whole  colour  scheme  was  delightful. 

Yiolet  and  Lemon  will  make  up  a  border  of  genuine 
beauty  if  the  varieties  of  plants  are  properly  chosen.  One  of 
our  finest  violet  blooming  perennials  is  Campanula  glomerata 
dahurica  ;  it  grows  much  taller  than  the  i  foot  that  catalogues 
give  it,  and  continues  blooming  from  early  summer  to  autiunn, 
Nepeta  violacea  is  attractive,  German  Irises  are  the  ideal  shade, 
those  of  the  old  type  seen  in  all  gardens,  while  the  named 
varieties.  La  Gracieuse  and  Britannicus,  may  be  added.  Violet 
Canterbury  Bells  would  be  reliable  for  obtaining  bold  masses 
of  the  right  hue,  so  would  Stocks  and  Asters,  with  many  giant 
Pansies  and  varieties  of  Violas.  The  requisite  clear  lemon 
colour  is  best  typified  by  the  yellow  Iceland  Poppy ;  other 
flowers  that  give  it  are  Auricula  Dusty  Miller,  Asphodelus 
luteus,  3  feet  tall ;  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  yellow  Snapdragons 
and  Carnations,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Allium  Moly,  Adonis 
pyrenaica,  Achillea  Eupatorium,  Aconitum  pyrenaicum,  Cen- 
taurea  macrocephala,  Helenium  Riverton  Beauty,  Iris  ger- 
manica    flavescens,    Linum    flavum.    Yellow    Tree    Lupin, 
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(Enothera  Youngi,  the  double  Primrose,  Primiila  sulphurea 
plena,  yellow  cultivated  Cowslips,  Ranunculus  acris  fl   pi  • 
Solidago  speciosa,  a  Golden  Rod  that  is  an  especially  constant 
bloomer;    TrolUus  europaeus,  Verbascum  nigrum  superbum 
with  various  Violas,  Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthemums. 

A  border  of  pale  oolonra  strikes  a  novel  note  that  is 
especiaUy  valuable  in  a  large  garden  where  gorgeous  blossoms 
predommate,  or  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  new  red  brick  house 
A  white  and  pink  combination  even  will  not  clash  with  the 
red  of  bricks  if  the  following  plants  are  chosen  for  the  coloured 
ones :    Heuchera  Edge  Hall,  Gypsophila  repens  monstrosa 
9  mch  ;  Galega  officinalis  rosea.  Dicentra  spectabiUs,  Cnicianelk 
stylosa,  6  mch  ;  Chrysanthemums  President  Lefebvre,  Pearlie 
ajid  M.  G.  Grunerwald  ;  Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife ;  Aubrietia 
Moerheimi ;   Michaehnas  Daisies  Maiden's  Blush,  and  cordi- 
fohus  giganteus;    Anemone  japonica  rosea;    double  Pyre- 
thrums  alba  rosea,  AUce,  or  Empress  Queen  ;  single  Pyrethrum 
Maud ;   Phloxes,  Fedora,  conspicua,  and  Paul  FUche 

YWd  Termillon  and  dark  blue,  if  separated  here  and 
there  by  groups  of  garden  variegated  shrubs  and  plants  wiU 
make  a  colour  of  truly  royal  beauty.  Among  scarlet  flowers 
are  the  Onental  Poppy.  Geums,  Lych  us.  Carnation.  Monarda 
Cambndge  Scarlet.  Chelone  barbata,  and  Potentillas  with 
many  DahUas  and  Begonias  to  add  in  summer.  Suitable 
deep  blue  flowermg  plants  are  Centaurea  montana.  Monkshood, 
Campanula  Van  Houttei,  Campanula  turbinata.  Michaelmas 
Daisy  Arcturus,  Anchusa  itahca,  Delphiniums  Jupiter,  Pedro 
Hamei.  Tritense  and  Carmen,  Dracocephalum  ruyschianum, 
and  Lupmus  polyphyllus. 

The  inexperienced  flower-lover  is  apt  to  imagine  that  all 
plants  catalogued  as  having  "  red  "  bloom  are  fit  to  place 
side  by  side  ;  this  is  a  mistake  fatal  to  harmony  in  the  border. 
A  Hollyhock  may  be  red,  but  it  is  always  crimson  in  tone ; 
ail  Onental  Poppy,  when  described  as  red.  is  genuine  scarlet; 
there  are  crimson  as  well  as  maroon  Oriental  Poppies,  but 
they  are  always  carefully  explained.  Now  vermilion,  scarlet, 
and  what  is  known  as  blood-crimson  always  tone  together, 
and  may  be  freely  used  with  gold  and  orange,  as  orange  is 
but  a  deeper  shade  of  gold,  vermilion  of  orange.  A  true 
red  flower  is  the  scarlet  Geranium,  the  Grenadin  Carnation, 
the  scarlet  Salvia,  the  scarlet  Geum.  also  Lychnis  haageana 
fulgens,  Lychnis  chalcedonica.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Delphinium 
nudicaule.  Delphinium  cardinale.  Anemone  fulgens,  and  the 
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perenmal  Phloxes  Embrasement,  Etna.  Flambeau,  CoqueUcot 
and  Aurore  may  be  included.    Then  there  are  real  red  Dahlias 
and  Begomas,  but  the  man  who  calls  a  China  Aster  or  a 
Hyacmth  scarlet,  as  some  do,  deserves  to  be  rendered  per- 
manently colour-blind.    A  cool  colour  after  a  hot  one  k  a 
safe  rule,  for  they  improve  one  another  by  contrast  •   a  verv 
vivid  effect  is  always  the  result  of  massing  snow-white  flowers 
not  cream  ones,  against  a  scarlet  stretch  of  the  border  •    a 
softer  effect  is  gamed  by  massing  lavender  flowers  in  between 
the  red  and  the  white.    Now  let  us  consider  what  true  lavender 
flowers  are   at  our  command  for  the   purpose      The    Sea 
Lavenders,  Statices  latifoUa,  altaica,  and  suffruticosa,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  Jacob  s  Ladder,  or  Polemonium  caruleum    Phlox 
canadensis  (an  Alpine  Phlox  a  foot  tall),  Phlomis  cashmeriana. 
2  feet,  the  blue  Flax.  Linum  perenne.  Lavender,  the  German 
Inses  CUo.  Cupid    and  Bridesmaid.  Geranium  grandiflorum. 
Goats  Rue.  or  Galena  officinalis.  Sea    HoUies    in   variety 
Engeron  grandiflorus  elatior,  Erigeron  ViUarsi,  Echinops  platv- 
lepis,  Echmops  sphaerocephalus,  Catananche  carulea.  -  great 
many  Campanulas.  Aubrietia  graeca.    If  different  lists  of  plants 
are  consulted  some  of  these  flowers  will  be  found  described  as 
JilM'    Y?  ^  Wac    but  aU  wiU  tone  well  together,  being 
actually  of  lavender-blue  shades.    It  need  scarcely  be  point^ 
out  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  Michaehnas  Daisies 

^bl^'sSbJ?"''   ''^^""*^'   ""^^   ^*-'    ^---'   ^^ 

Bose  pUik  and  salmon  pink  are  totally  different,  for  the 

m  £„  K-i^.u°^*"'«^'  ^^«  "^^^y  *^«  Pa^er  shade  of  ver- 
mUon.  while  the  former  has  much  blue  in  its  colour;    we 

whe^r^-  "^  many  bright  pink  Roses  become  almost  mauve 
when  fadmg.  which  is  a  proof  of  the  blue  element  in  this  hue. 
kl  f,mn^  '°^  ^^  ^'^^^  Geranium,  double  or  single. 

r.7««cf  Vl'^*,^*'^'''®  '*  partakes  of  blue  itself.  One  of  the 
S  Dbk  S'  P"°"I».^°nsists  of  Delphiniums  and  Anchusas. 
wmn?.?.  '  f  °"£'^  f"**  ^"^^«'  Pyrethrums  and  Silene  pendula 
3e  «fw  ^°"i-  ^^l""  "^^y  ^°"°^  ^°^'  then  red 
S„;  t  A^^^f  "^^"^  ^^^'^  have  a  soft  effect.  The 
B^l^'^^Z  S^^eets  possess  creamy  florescence,  so  has 
sSfe  SS,';k*^'  Plume  Poppy,  and  we  have  lots  of 
Cnks^nT^^"""'?',^^^'  ^^'^^'  and  Asters. 
meST-nfl  ^'°^^-  ^  ^^^e^'^  scheme  of  colour  arrange- 
ment to  mtroduce  several  conflicting  hues  in  one  border  wm 
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seen  by  the  writer  recently.     It  started  with  scarlet  in  the 
centre,  continuing   with   lavender  and   white,  on   the   left 
side,  but  on  the  right  was  planted  a  fine  mass  of  Bidens 
atrosanguinea,   the   dusky  maroon-black  flower  known   as 
the  Black  D^ilia ;  some  real  Cactus  Dahlias,  of  the  maroon 
variety  Matchless,  came  next,  and,  as  space  was  ample,  a 
short  stretch  of  Purple  Elm  hedge  closed  in  the  background. 
In  front  were  Aubrietia  Purple  Robe,  Centauiea  montana 
purpurea,    Helleborus    punctatissimus,    black    and    darkest 
crimson  Pansies.    Against  these  maroon  flowers  deep  purple 
ones  came,  offering  just  a  sUght  variation  in  shade,  such  as 
Iris  germanica  spectabilis.  Geranium  phoeum,  2  feet,  Aubrietia 
Bougainvillea,   the  Michaelmas  Daisy,   Pentstemon  Cobcea, 
and  the  Phlox  Royal  Purple,  with  Pansies  and  Violas.    Next 
to  these  dark  crimson  flowers  were  massed,  and  so  gradual 
was  the  shaded  effect  thus  produced  that  there  was  no 
inartistic  result,  although  the  scarlet  centre  group  was  quite 
near.    The  crimson  was  followed  by  deep  blue,  then  by  pale 
azure,  after  which  a  white  length  of  border  merged  into  blush, 
and  so  on  to  pink. 

Saorets  of  successftil  oolonr-mingling  are  to  use  plenty 
of  white,  cream,  pale  yellow,  and  variegated  foliage  plants 
at  intervals,  to  remember  that  dwarf,  profuse  blooming 
plants  give  an  even  greater  colour  mass  than  do  tall  ones 
with  fewer  blossoms,  and  to  place  no  plants  the  shades  of 
which  are  not  familiarly  known ;  these  could  be  grown  on 
in  the  reserve  garden  until  fully  observed. 

The  grouping  of  herbaceous  plants  in  their  colours  is  a 
phase  of  hardy  plant  growing  Ukely  to  become  increasingly 
popular.  It  is,  of  course,  in  public  parks  and  large  gardens 
that  the  colour  scheme  can  be  developed  most  fully,  but  even 
in  small  borders  pretty  effects  may  be  obtained.  In  the 
appended  lists  the  colours  are  divided  into  five  sections, 
namely,  white,  yellow,  blue,  pink  and  rose,  and  red  and  crimson. 
Thirteen  sections  may  be  made :  White,  pale  yellow,  bright 
yellow,  orange,  orange  scarlet,  scarlet,  crimson,  deep  blue, 
Ught  blue,  pink,  rose,  purple  and  lavender  or  lilac.  Although 
the  lists  contain  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals 
only  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  bulbs  which  cannot  be 
omitted,  there  are  numerous  other  bulbs,  Dahlias  and  bien- 
nials, that  may  be  used  if  desired.  The  heights  given  are 
the  average,  although  they  will  be  found  to  vary  in  different 
soils  and  localities. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

FAVOURITE  HALF  HARDY  FLOWERS 

B^nm.— My  earliest  gardening  recollections  are  associated 
with  Balsams.    How  proud  I  was  of  those  plants  I  had  helped 
to  grow,  when  they  came  into  bloom.    They,  Uke  many  other 
flowers  that  have  no  grace  to  recommend  them    are  now 
comparatively  rarely  grown.    And,   after  all,   I  doubt  if 
considering  all  the  care  and  trouble  needed  to  grow  them 
really  well,  the  Balsams  give  sufficient  return.     A  badly 
grown  Balsam  is  nothing  but  an  eyesore.    However,  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  lose  touch  with  flowers  by  which  our 
grandmothers  set  high  store,  let  me  give  the  following  brief 
directions.    The  chief  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Balsam 
must  have  no  check ;   it  must  be  kept  growing  freely  and 
without  rebuff  from  seed  sowing  until  flowering  time.    Other- 
wise growth  will  be  stunted,  there  will  be  bare  instead  of 
leaf-covered  stems,  and,  in  truth,  our  grown  plant  will  not  be 
an  object  of  attraction.    Seed  is  sown  in  April       pots  filled 
with  hght  rich  soil,  placed  in  the  greenhouse.    A  pa.    of  glass 
over  the  pots  and  a  piece  of  paper  for  shade  are  needed  until 
germination  takes  place.    When  the  seedlings  show,  these 
are  of  course  removed.    As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves  pot  each  one  separately  in  a  small  pot, 
using  a  mixture  of  turfy  soU  two  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part, 
and  (if  available)  a  Uttle  dried  cow  manure  rubbed  through  a 
sieve.    Still  keep  them  in  the  warm  greenhouse.    They  need 
plenty  of  air  on  warm  days  and  a  minimum  night  temperature 
of  50°.    Re-pot  again  as  soon  as  the  roots  show  throu^  the 
soil  m  the  small  pots,   using  4-inch  wide  pots  this  time. 
Take  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and 
ventilate  the  greenhouse  carefully,  giving  a  Uttle  air  early 
in  the  day,  increasing  it  as  the  outside  temperature  rises. 
If  the  Balsams  are  wanted  for  the  flower  garden,  plant  them 
out  early  in  June  in  a  bed  of  good  soil  that  has  been  manured. 
If  they  are  for  the  greenhouse  re-pot  them  into  flower-pots 
8  inches  in  diameter,  using  turfy  soil  two  parts,  dried  cow 
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manure  one  part  BabaiM  need  at  aU  times  as  much  fresh 
air  as  outside  conchtions  will  allow,  and  as  soon  as  theXmo- 
meter  reg»ters  55°  the  v«itilato«  should  be  openS  a  h^fe 
These  plants  are  susceptible  to  damage  from  cold  winds  Md 
speaal  aire  «  needed  when  theTjrevaU.  The/X  Uke 
plan  y  of  sunshine  and  are  not  happy  in  a  shady  spot  The 
practice  of  stoppmg  the  shoots,  as  wi  constant!?  Srted  ou? 
^1,T'  "u^°*  recommended;  in  fact,  it  hai  W  bS 
proved  by  cultivators  to  be  a  mistake 

B^onto,  TubewM.— Only  those  who  have  seen  an  am. 
or  two  of  Begonias  in  full  bloom  in  July  and^ugS  aSd 

somng  the  seed  Any  one  possessing  a  greenhouse  in^wS 
a  minimum  night  temperature  of  55-  ^can  be  mwlw 
during  February  and  March  should  ha^TnoheStlJ/oniS 
raismg  Tuberous  Begonias  from  seed.  The  flowei  ^  S 
varied  and  most  brilliant  colour  shades,  and  in  the  m^T  are 
very  showy.  The  seed  is  very  small  and  needs  soSriit«^ 
care  m  sowing.  Flower  pots  with  a  fewTockTS  tK,ttom 
S'e^TTh  ^i»«<*.^?  finely  sifted  sandy  toi  4Si?t'; 
the  run  •   the  surface  is  then  sprinkled  with  silver  slml   Lh 

t^u?  "^  ?r  ^^"^y  °"  *^  :  a  hgM  si^SSiTo^'s^d 

Llthr'!?'°''°^^-    Make  sure  that  tKai^mSt 
before  the  seeds  are  sown,  then  either  place  in  a  glass^overed 

^t  ^d IS^f  °'"*^'  °^P."*  ^  P'^^  o?  glass  ovefeTcJfl^iS 

s^i?td^nr^-  to^aifSiifis:  Sn's 

S  SL^prf*^^^^^^  o^SrilyeTrableTpul 

SdfceTtilS  fkeS^'tr?  ^  ^P^^S,  °^  ^-^  I?^- 
as  uniform  LnS^iWe!^?.-  ^^P^^?*.""  of  the  greenhouse 
ture  of  «°  ai5^-  • '  **^S  ^*  ^  minimum  night  tempera- 
s' duriS  ih?lf  "I^  ^'u^^^^  *^«  thermometer  regSe^ 
the  UttniaStst^^aWr  '•^°"^**  *^  °°  *®*="^*y  in  inducing 
out  unS  eSv  W^nS^d  P''^^:^^:  T^'y  ^«  not  planted 
them  in  to  wts  V^'  !^    J^^o^.j^is  it  is  necessary  to  repot 

flowering  in  the  LfilK        "**•*  '*  '^''^^  t°  P"°w  some  for 
nng  m  the  greenhouse,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  repot  them 
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Flower  pan  prepared  for  BegoaU 
•eed. 


1^ 


^ain.  as  they  require  it,  into  6-  or  7-inch  wide  pots.  Tuberous 
Begonias  treated  in  this  way  will  begin  to  bloom  in  July  and 
maintain  a  succession  of  brilliant  blossoms  until  well  on  into 
the  autumn. 

Begonias  thrive  best  in  a  cool  light  soil,  and  are  reaUy 
good  wet-weather  plants ;  they  are  always  finer  in  a  dull 
moist  summer  than  in  a  hot,  dry  one ;  they  thrive  admirably 

in  semi-shade,  and  really  it  is 
scarcely  possible   to  say  too 
much    in     their     favour    as 
bedding    plants.      When  the 
blooms  are  spoilt  by  frosts  the 
roots  are,  of  course,  taken  up. 
They  are  shaken  free  of  sdl 
and  put  to  dry  in  boxes  in 
some   airy  shed.     When  dry 
the   stems    will    part    readily 
from  the  roots,  and  the  latter 
may  then  be  stored  away  in 
boxes  filled  with  sand  or  fibre, 
the  boxes  being  kept  in  some 
dry,    frostproof     place    until 
spring.     The  roots  are  started 
into  fresh  growth  in  February 
or  March  by  laying  them  out 
in   shallow   boxes   half  filled 
with  fibre  or   leaf   soil  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.    Roots  will 
soon  begin  to  show,  avo  then 
is   the  time  to  put    ; .  j  in 
flower  pots.    A  mixtu     of  two 
parts  turfy  soil,  one  ^  art  leaf 
soil,  and  one  part  dried  cow 
manure  suits  them  admirably. 
They  can  be  grown  on,  either 
to  plant  out  of  doors  in  June, 
in  which  case  4-inch  pots  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate 
them  until  then,  or  they  may 
be  subsequently  repotted  into 
6-  or  7-inch  pots  and  grown  for 
greenhouse  decoration.    Those 
who   prefer   to   grow   named 


Tk«  claaa  ia  tilted   to  admit  air 
wkea  ■eedlinga  ekow. 


Begonia  roots  placed   in    bos  of 
fibr«  to  start  into  growth. 


Wken  growth  is  at  tnis  stage  the 

root  may  be  divided   to  increase 

stock 
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varieties  of  Begonias  will,  of  coarse,  have  to  buy  the  tubers 
in  Uie  sprmg  and  grow  them  in  the  greenhouse  untU 
planting  out  time.  Seedhngs  give  flowers  of  many  and  varied 
wlours.  although  they  are  chiefly  singles,  wher4s  amongst 
the  named  vsmeties  are  included  many  beautiful  double  sorfe 

Dahlia.— Those  who  set  out  to  grow  Dahhas  must  fir^t 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  want  a  display  in  the  garden 
or  to  achieve  distinction  on  the  show  board,  for  the  matter 
0  procedure  is  different.  The  selection  of  varieties,  too,  is 
d^-important.  Dahhas  have  disappointed  many  people, 
chiefly  because  unsmtable  varieties  are  grown.  To  efow 
vaneties  for  gMen  display  that  are  only  suited  for  exhiWtion 
IS  unfair  to  the  Dahha  and  disappointing  to  the  grower,  for 
on  the  show  board  beauty  of  form  and  shape  of  petal  are 
points  that  teU.  yet  obviously  in  the  garden  they  would  count 
Sh  !fn  ^^J^^^Jor  garden  display  should  have  their  flowers 
held  weU  above  the  fohage  on  strong  stems,  and  they  should 
be  free  bloommg.  A  visit  to  the  Dahha  show  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  varieties  for  the  garden  proves  a  snare  and 
delusion.  Pocket  book  and  pencil  axe  invaluable  aids^o 
the  amateur  when  nghtl-  used,  but  the  proper  place  to 
use  them  IS  not  at  a  flower  show,  but  in  the  |^den.  Per- 
^I«  the  finest  of  all  for  'he  garden  are  the  s^le  DahhS. 
K  IS  the  smipiest  thing  in  the  world  to  raise  them  from 

Stohlr  rt'  *^*  '^'  y'r-  I  ^  at  this  moment,  in 
October,  look  out  upon  a  plot  of  Dahhas  raised  from  ^ed 
^wn  m  a  cold  greenhouse  in  February.  The  plante  W  blen 
Se  dShtTTK"-  ^i  "^  ^*^  ^  "^^  of^blossom     The? 

S'  T^IT  ^*'"  ^'^^y  *°  ^^^  pots  filled  ^th  Similar 
Se  Sr  r  ""  *l!  ^^  ,r^*^^  ^''^  '"^^^^  «-P0t  into  4-mch 
Tav  ^iS;  "^,  ^''"'/^  ^^'^  *^  ^  PO^iWe  during  he 
?hL  out^r,  "^P/y  f  ^  *°.  ^  ^^^  safe  ft^m  frost.     PI  nt 

henrfh!  f  i°u****  P**°t  ^^^^  it  »  put  out.  and  t^.-e  will 
teTr,  h  "^  '"?^''  *?  *^°  tlian  tie  up  the  plants  i  they  ..  eris 

tiS  t  th?  w  "^P?^  ^"^'^  ^'^'^  g^^^  them  an^o^a.^?^ 
ireat  m  the  way  of  a  spnnlding  of  fertiliser.      The  n^ward 
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wiU  be  an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  from  early  September 
unW  the  frosts  come,  and  for  grace  and  chani  thV  s"a 
Dahlias  are  not  surpassed.  Those  who  are  highly  sensSw 
to  crude  CO  ours  wjl  undoubtedly  be  disappointed  "with  soml 
of  the  seedhngs.  for  these  are  usuaUy  of  'Ssmy  colours-S 
white,  pmk.  prunrwe.  red  and  yellow,  magenta,  and  veS 
hkely  some  ugly  striped  varieties,  but  attn^tive  iiowere  ^ 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  unpleasing  colour  shade 
One  never  knows  what  a  packet  oi  Utd  m^y  produce. Td 


D«kli«  lub«ra  partly  buritd  in  bom  cenlaininf  light  aoil. 


there  is  always  the  chance  that  some  particularly  charming 
variety  may  turn   up  in   this  way.    Then,  naturally,  the 
roots  of  this  wiU  be  saved  and  stored  away  during  the 
winter    in    the    manner    indicated    by    the    accompanying 
sketches,    it  is  scarcely  worth  while,  especially  where  stor- 
age room  is  Umited.  to  keep  the  roots  of  seedling  Dahlias 
other    than   of   any   variety   or   varieties   that   may  have 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  pleasing  colour.    It  is  such 
a  simple  matter  to  raise  them  annually  from  seed.   The 
Double.  Cactus.  Pompon,  and  other  kinds  of  Dahlias  may  be 
also  raised  from  seed  in  the  same  way  as  detailed  for  Single 
Dahlias,  but  naturally  they  will  not  all  come  true.    There 
will  be  a  percentage  of  rogues,  having  single  flowers,  just  as 
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The  method  most  usuaUy  practised  of  increasing  Dahlias 


Tke  euHinta  may  be  uken 
off  with  ■  "  keel  "  of  old 
root.  ••  shown  here,  if 
only  a  few  are  wanted. 


If  quantitiea  of  euttinve  are  re- 
quired U  in  be.t  to  make  this 
kind  of  euttin«-.everin«  the 
•hoot  below  a  joint  and  remov 
ing  the  loweit  pair  of  leaves. 


Another  method  of  propagation 
i«  to  divide  the  old  roots  as 
•oon  as  growth  begin*. 


«d'co"S  tiT'^'iJ*''  °'^  ^*^*^^«  P'-«d  in  boxes 

*ill  WSafc^  ror?f  ■     A    !  -*™'  "'°'**  atmosphere  they 

^n  make  roots  and  start  mto  growth.    When  about 
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3  inches  long  the  shoots  are  taken  off  as  cuttings,  and  inserted 
round  the  edge  of  5-inch  wide  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil. 
If  placed  under  a  bellglass  or  handlight  in  the  greenhouse 
they  will  readily  form  roots.    When  nicely  rooted,  they  are, 
of  course,  potted  singly  in  snsall  pots  and  grown  on,  as  detailed 
previously,  for  planting  out  in  June.    It  is  well  to  water  the 
cuttings  when  first  they  are  inserted  ;  afterwards,  water  must 
be  given  most  sparingly,  otherwise  the  cuttings  will  "  damp 
off."    If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  large  stock  of  any  particular 
variety  the  tubers  may  be  cut  into  several  pieces,  providing 
each  piece  has  an  "  eye  "  or  bud.    Those  who  do  not  care  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  increasing  their  DahUas  by  means  of 
cuttings  may  care  to  know  that  the  old  roots  can  be  planted 
directly  out  of  doors  when,  in  May,  they  are  taken  from  their 
place  of  storage.    They  will  produce  an  abundance  of  blossom, 
and  answer  really  well  for  garden  display.   They  do  not  produce 
such  fine  flowers  as  the  yoiuxg  plants  raised  annually  from 
cuttings ;  however,  they  have  the  merit  of  coming  into  bloom 
earlier,    if  the  old  roots  or  tubers  are  left  in  the  soil,  ashes 
being  heaped  above  them,  some  will  pass  through  the  winter 
safely  and  start  into  growth  in  the  spring ;   at  least  in  the 
southern  coimties  and  particularly  in  light  dry  soils.    How 
ever,  this  is  not  a  practice  to  be  generally  recommended. 

To  grow  fine  DahUas  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground 
well,  for  they  are  fond  of  rich  soil.  One  who  grows  Dahlias 
with  great  success  writes  that,  "  About  the  end  of  May  I  dig 
a  hole  10  to  13  inches  square  and  about  the  same  in  depth, 
put  in  a  spadeful  of  stable  manure,  fill  up  with  the  soil,  and 
plant  the  rooted  cutting.  The  plaucs  grow  into  large  bushes 
without  further  atteation  and  yield  quantities  of  beautiful 
flowert  "  What  better  result  could  the  most  elaborate  pre 
paration  yield  ? 

Dahliu  for  exhibition. — ^The  following  notes  are  by  one 
who  grows  Dahlias  for  exhibition : — ^The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  dug,  with  plenty  of  well-derayed  manure  mixed 
with  it,  and  left  rough.  When  plants  are  not  already  on 
hand  they  are  best  purchased  in  April  or  very  early  in  May. 
They  should  be  potted  into  5-  or  6-inch  pots,  with  some 
good  turfy  loam,  sand,  and  leafmould,  but  not  manure, 
because  if  the  soil  is  rich  it  has  a  tendency  to  tum  them 
yellow.  They  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  pro-  I 
tected  firom  frost,  but  given  plenty  of  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable. 


DAHLIA  n3 

They  are  planted  out  3  to  5  feet  apart  in  the  open  the  first 
T'i.'?  ^'^-  ?^  ^"-decayed  mSuie  with  tte  lo^^i 
which  has  been  dug  out  also  with  the  loose  soil  in  the^ttom 
of  the  hole.    Remove  the  plant  from  the  pot  as  carefully  S 
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Lifting  Daklia  roou  in  autumn. 


D.hli.  ,„„„  ,,or,d  in  box.  ^"*'"  flow:','  pT"^  '" 

^tmJ^t  P^*  ^^.  ^y*  P^^^^«  *h«  "^^"re  of  soil 
and  manure  weU  about  the  ball  of  the  nlant      A  hollnu, 

S  fto'fi*"  l!'*  T"^^  *^^  plant  theTa^pe  of  a't^ 
See^ J  fh  i"""?^  ^^  ^**  ^'^^"t  18  inches  in  diamete1^ 
as  pi?nfr *  «  ^.'r^y  tied  to  a  strong  stake.  Tsoon 
•■  rci^  fJd  ^  '^°?^  ^  ^«"  ^^tered  overhead  through  a 
rose    and  after  a  week  or  so  they  can  be  watered  in  the  sime 
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way  with  weak  soot  water.  This  will  feed  the  plants  and  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  down  fly  and  other  insects.  Keep  giving 
them  at  iatervals  of  about  a  week,  and  within  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  stem,  a  good  sprinkling  of  diy  lime  or  soot.  This  will 
keep  t!ie  snails  from  attacking  the  stems.  When  the  plants 
are  growing  freely  fill  up  the  hollow  space  left  with  well-decayed 
warm  manure,  if  possible,  and  cover  with  d  slight  sprinkling 
of  soil,  adding  on  the  top  of  this  a  small  quantity  of  dry  lime 
and  soot.  After  an  interval  of  about  a  foi^night  tread  the 
manure  very  firmly  around  the  plant.  Continue  watering 
overhead  with  weak  soot  water.  The  plants  may  then  have 
plenty  of  Uquid  manure,  given  about  every  five  or  six 
days. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  the  centre  should  be 
pinched  out,  also  all  the  shoots  near  the  base,  so  that  the 
required  shoots  may  come  from  the  centre.  Six  or  eight 
shoots  will  be  required  for  the  Cactus  varieties,  and  three 
or  four  for  the  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  The  Pompon 
varieties  should  not  be  disbudded  in  any  way  or  fed  at  all 
except  with  a  good  supply  of  soot  water.  When  selecting 
the  shoots,  do  not  select  two  shoots  from  one  joint ;  and 
leave  only  one  bud  to  each  shoot  selected,  removing  all  side 
shoots  and  buds  that  appear. 

At  this  period  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  have  a 
mulching  of  long  straw  manure.  As  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
a  watering  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  beneficial,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  use  it  too  strong.  A  large  tablespoonful 
to  8  gallons  of  weak  manure  water,  and  about  i  quart  given 
to  each  plant,  is  quite  sufficient.  When  the  buds  burst  they 
should  be  covered  over  with  glass  or  small  boxes  nailed  to  z 
stake  stuck  in  the  ground  to  protect  them  from  rain. 

The  blooms  selected  for  exhibition  should  be  cut  very 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  By  doing  this  the 
blooms  will  last  much  longer.  One  should  select  a  good 
variety  of  colour  and  choose  flowers  of  similar  size,  so  that 
the  exhibit  may  be  of  uniform  quality.  Alwa)^  show  them 
on  boards  painted  green, 

DAHUA8  FOR  OARDBM  DISPLAY.— Cactus  Dahlias  are  prolibly 
more  widely  grown  than  any  other  class ;  their  quaint  flowers  with 
thin,  tapering,  often  twisted  petals,  are  undeniably  attractive.  Some 
are  very  disappointing  in  the  garden,  and  a  selection  needs  to  be  made 
with  care.  Coc^f .— Amos  Perry,  crimson  scarlet ;  Conrad,  terracotti ; 
Dainty,   yellow,   shaded    pink;    Daisy   Eaaton,   yellow j    Duchess  d 
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SatfaotUnd.  blnth  ;  Effective,  amber  and  rose  ;  Flag  o£  Truce  white  • 

SAo«._The  Ola  Show  Dahlias  are  great  favourites  with  exhibit*- 

Te  S4^^„r  rt^?'"'  ''°'''^'  "*  °"«  «*»»*'  Wdden  b, 
nLn   T  K  ^  °*^^'   °'*°«*  «<*'    Crimson   King,   crimson^ 

DaT^d  Johnson.  «dmon  and  roec ;    Colonist,  chocolate  ^n^faJS ! 
Dudem.  cnmson ;  Gracchus,  orange  yeUow  shade  •  Har™  vi?*!.         ' 

uttle  Dolly,  mauve  oink  •   TJh-Io  T7r>/4   .^-i-  '""^w,,  ur<uige  , 

dark  red  ;  The  Bride,  white  j  Sovereign,  rich  yeUow.  «^«««»*". 

havfXfTonT^^""'^"  ^*'*^'  ^*^  "**•  """d*^  "ttle  flower.. 
dSay     ^e^ol^     ~  ^^^^^ri*"'  »°d  t^ey  make  quite  a  goS 

kind  of  D^^'^H^"'*'  *  ^"  *'*^«'*  °*  "««»»  than  any  other 

shful^Sl^'^^Je'nTnirar"  '".f^^-  '^^^^^    «-«''  I>^^« 
long  in  water     Sli.  ^  •  P*°'  °*^«"^  *»»«  flowers  do  not  last 

orange  rS^  Gl«^i~  ,',  '°^''^'^^^.  dark  crimson;  Eric. 
Wacf  io  ^t'ld^^,;  "^"i*.  ""^^  "^"^'^  ^^"«  Scale 
HuntsnTf^^TsS^rleTf  S^;:^r:,prhir ^^^^  ^'^'^  ^'^^  ' 

Theya^,^cSariv.r     ^•.*'"*  "**  favourite  exhibition  sorts. 

Crimson  ;  MatSw  cSSii"^  ^^'^f"  '  ^^*'''°  ^'^«'  y^^^^^  »«» 
Matthew  CampbeU.  buff  and  crimson ;  Heather  BeU.  scarlet 
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tipped  witih  wbitb  ;  Mrs.  Saunden.  yellow  with  white  tipa  ;  Pewock, 
purple  maroon  witii  white  tips. 

D*eoraiw0.— The  Decorative  Dahlias  most  closely  leeemble  the 
Cactns  varieties,  bat  they  lack  the  fine  fonn  and  elegant  florets  of 
the  tme  Cactns  type.  They  axe,  however,  among  tiie  most  nseful  of 
all  for  garden  dii^y ;  in  fact.  I  doubt  if  for  this  purpose  they  uc 
snrpassed.  Even  the  best  of  the  Cactns  varieties  are  ecUpaed  in  point 
of  showiness  and  disiday.  Claribel.  rase  pnrple ;  Cochineal,  rich 
crimson;  Glare  of  the  Garden,  acariet;  Kaianin  Angnsta  Victoria, 
white ;  Orange  Glare  of  the  Garden,  orange  red  ;  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
pink. 

Giant  Dteoraiivg.— These  have  very  large  flowers,  sometunes 
9  inches  across.  Some  sorts  are  more  donble  than  others  ;  needlea 
to  say.  they  have  no  daims  to  exhibition  merit  They  are  valuable  ior 
garden  di^Iay.  Jeanne  Charmet,  pink ;  Grand  Due  Alexis,  white; 
Madame  Van  Den  Dael,  silvery  pink ;  Souvenir  de  Gnstave  Donzon 
and  Mdlle.  HMtae  Charmet.  wkdte. 

PaoMy  Fhwtred.—Theae  Dahlias  have  large,  rather  ragged-looking 
single  or  semi-donble  flowers  on  long  stalks,  and  the  plants,  from 
4  to  6  feet  high,  are  very  handsome  when  in  bloom.  Pieony-flowered 
Dahlias  find  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  lovers  of  form  in  a  flower;  never- 
theless, they  are  excellent  for  garden  display.  Baron  G.  de  Grancy. 
creamy  white  ;  Duke  Henry,  dark  red  ;  Germain,  crimson  and  yellow ; 
Geisha,  scariet  and  bright  yellow ;  Glory  of  Baam,  pink ;  King  Leopold, 
yellow ;  Queen  Emma,  lilac  shade ;  Hugo  de  Vries.  orange  brown; 
K.  A.  Victoria,  sulphur  white ;  Queen  Wilhelmina,  white  ;  SunriK. 
pink,  yellow,  and  other  shades. 

DAHLIAS  FOR  BXHIBmoI. — Cactus.— C.  E.  WiUdns,  salmon  pink 
and  yellow  ;  Clincher,  heliotrope  and  white  ;  Dibutante.  pink,  tipped 
with  white ;  Dreadnought,  crimson  maroon ;  Golden  Eagle,  yellow, 
shaded  rose  ;  Goldcrest.  scarlet  and  yellow  ;  H.  H.  Thomas,  crimson  j 
H.  L.  Brousson,  white  and  rose ;  lolanthe,  coral  red ;  Indomitable, 
lilac  mauve  ;  Kingfisher,  lilac  ;  Quimbo.  crimson  maroon  ;  Onwaid. 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Douglas  Fleming,  white  ;  Red  Admiral,  scarlet ;  Rev. 
T.  W.  Jamieson,  yellow  with  lilac  edges ;  Snowdon.  white ;  Snows.onn, 
white. 

Show. — Arthur  Rawlings.  crimson  ;  Chieftain,  lilac  purple  ;  Duchess 
of  York,  lemon  and  pink  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  cardinal ;  Florence  Tranter, 
bluah  with  purplish  edge ;  Harrison  Weir,  yellow  j  John  Walker, 
vihito  ;  J.  T.  West,  yellow,  tipped  with  purple',  Maud  Fellowes.  white 
and  purple  ;  Tasmania,  rose  pink  ;  Tom  Jones,  cream  and  lilac  ;  T.  W. 
Girdlestone.  purple. 

Fancy. — ^Btifialo  Bill,  buff  and  red  ;  Emin  Pasha,  yellow  and  crim- 
son ;  Heather  BeU.  scariet.  tipped  with  white  ;  Mabel,  lilac  and  crim 
son  ;  Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow  and  white  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Canun,  yellow 
and  red. 

Pompon   Cactus. — ^Alwyn.    yellow   and   salmon  ;    Firefly,   scarlet, 
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tippMl  with  yellow !  GoMfinch.  piixanm,  '^?ped  with  roM ;  Mary 
white,  with  cnmson  edg« ;  Muthn.  orange  i«d ;  Nora,  yellow  ud 
cninaoii. 

!S'f~^T;-  *?™=?"»»  B«*ty.  «>«c  lilac  with  ciim«,n  ring 
on  petato;  BnUjant.  cnnuon  ««let ;  Flora,  orange  red;  FU^ 
oraiige  ycDow  "nd jcariet;  Mikado,  acarlet  uid  y^iW,  Mi«  Rob«2 

^  '  q!!!'^,-*^  ^*^'  l^  ''  K°^"y  Bridge,  roe  ;  Snowdrop 
*'"t?'?*^^h  ^fy^^'  '^t*'  ''"*«  tip*  5  Winona,  almoet  Wack 
A«^.-AdeUide.  bh-h  with  Uvender  edge  Torioe.  whit^d 
pink  5  Daisy,  .^on  yeUow  ;  Darkest  of  All.  dark  m«oon  ;  Floience; 
W«: ..  Ideal.  yeUow  ;  Little  Biary.  crimaon  ;  Nellie  Broomhead  iSac 
Nenssa,  sUvery  rose ;  Queen  of  Whites,  white ;  San  Toy.  white  and 
carmine  rose  ;  Tommy  Keith,  red  and  white. 

Fuchsia.— If  there  is  one  thinj^  more  notable  about  the 
Fuchsia  than  another,  it  is  that  it  is  easy  to  grow.  Cottagers 
with  no  greenhouse  other  than  a  sunny  window,  often  produce 
as  fine  specunens  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  When  one  possesses 
an  old  plant  or  two  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  work  upT^k 
by  cuttings.  The  old  plants  are  cut  back  hard  in  early  spriJig. 
l^t  years  shoots  are  shortened  to  within  an  inch  o?  two 
chl^'""  ^  °^  ongm.  Given  warmth  and  moisture,  new 
shoots  soon  ap^ar.  These  are  taken  off  when  2  or  ^ 
mches  long,  made  mto  cuttings,  and  wiU  soon  form  rootf 
If  mserted  m  flower  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a 
propagatmg  case  ma  warm  greenhouse.  When  iScely  rooted 
mil  T  ^i^^^  off  smgly  into  small  pots  and  the^grower 
KJ  J  ^A  ^y*^g  he  likes  with  them-grow  fturdy 
bushes    handsome    standards,    or   graceful    pyramids.     The 

tven  If  one  does  not  possess  a  greenhouse,  it  is  still  possible 
to  mduce  the  cuttings  to  form  roots,  which  they  will  drundeJ 

tifta^Sf^^l"^  P'"^-^^  ^  ^  *^^°^-  Several  weeS 
Tacfe  *J''f..*^^-^""^"«^  are  rooted;  when  this  end 
IS  achieved  a  httle  air  must   be  admitted  and  craduallv 

S^'f',7  ^y  '^y.  "°*i''  ^  *^«  warmer  wea1he?t^^ 

.mill  i!f  r*  u^*  ".  ^^*  *°  P"t  each  cutting  angly  in  a 
S  ^if '*•,"*'*"'  ^^"'  "^""S  a  soil  mixture  of  loaLTwo 

S^H  i""  ""  ^  V^y  *^**°*'  **^«y  *i"  make  rapid 
Ed  fe^ln  ptHpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  grown  mSst 
summir  I*^-  ".^'anted  for  ordinary  bedding  out  for  the 
STk^i'^^K  °;  ^''  ^"^''^  decoratioJi,  the  l^of  the  yoim^ 
plant  IS  pmched   out   when   the   latter   is   /or   5   ffi 
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high  ;  this  will  induce  the  side  shoots  to  grow  and  a  bushy 
sturdy  fuchsia  will  result.  It  will  only  need  to  be  re-potted 
once  more  if  grown  for  the  siimmer  garden,  i.e.  into  a  5-inch 
wide  flower  pot. 

Many  amateurs  like  to  grow  standard  Fuchsias,  and  these, 
if  well  developed,  make  extremely  handsome  specimens  for 
putting  out  of  doors  in  the  sunmier  months.  They  are  easily 
obtained.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  ensoarage  the  plant  to 
grow  until  a  sufficiently  high  stem  is  formed.  It  must  not 
be  "  stopped  "  in  the  way  advised  for  the  production  of  a  bush 


Various  types  of  Fuchsia  flowers 


plant.  Moreover,  any  side  shoots  that  appear  must  be  pinched 
out.  When  the  stem  has  reached,  say,  3  or  4  feet,  which  is 
a  usual  height,  cut  off  the  top  to  induce  side  growths  to  form. 
These  will  eventually  form  the  "  head  "  ;  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  side  growths  in  order  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  growths  to  form  a  fine  "  head."  If  plants  of 
pyramid  form  are  desired,  the  central  shoot  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  and  be  tied  to  a  stake ;  side  shoots  are 
encouraged  to  form  by  nipping  out  the  point  of  the  central 
shoot  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary.  It  should  first  of  all 
be  pinched  when  a  foot  high,  and  usually  it  will  be  found 
that  when  it  has  grown  another  X2  inches,  the  point  has  again 
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to  be  pnched  to  imduce  sufficient  side  shoots  to  fona.  so  that 
t  weU  balanced  plant  of  symmetrical  form  may  be  oSaiaed 

^nl^tSf'-S*};^***^  °'.  ^"^^  ^  *  fascination  for 
•ome  groMfeis  The  foUowing  is  a  note  by  one  who  has  success- 
foUy  pown  them  m  th»  way  :  "  CuttiLs  are  put  ma  t^ 
od  of  July  or  early  m  August  for  prodSg  ver?  lar«  Wnts 
Je  foDowir^  summer.  The  cuttings  aT^pS  of  sffiv 
when  rooted  mto  3-iach  wide  p^.  and  thence  trLfnJed 
to  6-mo    .x,ts  as  soon  as  the  first  pots  ai«  moderat^^S 


Old  Fucliiia  pruned 
in  February. 


Freak  growth*  auitable 
for  cuiiinca. 


Fuchaia  cutting*.   A.  pre- 
pared   in     the    ordinary 
way  ;  B.  witb  '•  keel  "  of 
eld  wood. 


^'a  Zu  all^nt^Jr* t^  ^.fP'  /^^^^S*'  ^"^"-^  ^d  "inter 

STl^e%Ste^'T?e  w''  *^'  varieties  Is  weU  as  tL  condit  on 
Z  Z  \^^lJ^  temperature  is  raised  to  55°.  shade  is  given 
Se  stop^d     r^v,P°^,rf"i'  ^^  ^"^  ^«^dS  knd  side  shSSs 

S^  tav?S."''^.*".*t  ^°^"-     Some  of  the  pknts  may 

Sto  flowe^lS^a  A  "^^'^^^m^hed  Out.  tL  caurlng 

newer  later  and  afford  a  welcome  succession  oi  bioom: 
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If  the  plants  are  required  for  exhibition  they  are  stopped 
more  frequentlj^-the  kading  shoot  at  the  end  of  every 

13  inches  of  fresh  growth, 
,  the  side  shoots  at  every  6 
inches  in  the  early  stages, 
and  later  on  at  3  or  4  inches! 
All  flower  buds  are  removed, 
and  the  stopping  is  practised 
until  about  six  weeks  before 
the  specimens  are  required 
to  be  in  flower." 

Fuchsias  make  charming 
plants  for  hanging  baskets, 
and  form  most  attractive 
objects  in  the  greenhouse. 
When  thus  grown,  wire 
baskets  are  the  best  to  use. 
First,  line  the  baskets  with 
._,  ^  ,  moss ;    then,  using  the  soil 

murture  as  before  recommended,  arrange  the  plants  at  intervals 
of  6  or  8  mches  round  the  basket,  the  shoots  being  thrust 
through  the  wires.     It  is  necessary  to  put  the  plants  in  the 


InMrting  Fuekaia  cuilint*  ia  Mndy 
•oil. 


J(Sm^ 


II  the  pol  eonuining  the  cultinf*  ia  plunged  Fuekaia  culling  wilh  rooU 
in  coco-nut  fibr*  in  •  larger  pol.  and  At  ikia  atage  it  ii  ready 
covered  witk  glaaa.  roota  will  aoon  form.         for  potting. 

baskets  when  they  are  quite  young,  as  soon,  m  fact,  as  they 
are  well  rooted  in  small  pots.  The  amateur  will  find  that 
the  plants  are  arranged  most  simply  when  laid  on  their  sides ; 
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aU  spacw  must  be  filled  in  with  soU.  There  should  of 
course,  be  a  layer  of  soil  underneath  the  plants  next  to  the 
moss.    Plants  m  baskets  only  need  to  be^^stopped"  onci 

""X^^  T*?  ^«ti«  that  are  recommend^  for  t^ 
method  of  growing  are  caUed  Scarcity,  light  and  dark  rS 
and  Madame  ComeUison.  red  and  whitef  ' 

There  are  now  many  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  but  so-ne  of 
^e  old  ones  still  hold  their  own.  A  selecti^lt^  ^c^cely 
be  unproved  upon  is  the  foUowing :  Singl^M^^^, 
nelhson.  white,  red  calyx;  Improved  Rose  of  CastUe  pur^e 
white  calyx;  Scaraty.  dark  carmine  red.  light  red  ffi^ 
Bfo.  Rundle.  sahnon.  flesh  coloured  calyx ;  A^y  Lye  s^^^' 
white  calyx,  very  pretty.     Doubh-BaUet  Gi^l    white    red 

and  white ;  Pythagore  dark  plum,  red  calyx  ;   Silld^e 
Danjoux.  white    diaded  mauve,  carmine  red  calyx     aiS? 
Sunray  and  Cloth   of   Gold    have   richly   coloured   leavS 
Among  the  sped^  of  Fuchsia  are  several  chan^g  flowIS' 

?cile?^  S3TriS'   ''"'"*•    '"^f'"^'   ^carSTfpkndeS; 
scarlet .  and  tnphylla,  orange  scarlet. 

Gwanlum.— Notwithstanding  the  many  harsh  things  said 
about  Geramums  they  are  without  doubt  still  the  moS^dSy 
grown  of  aU  half-hardy  flowers,  possibly  of  aU  flowered 
who  can  deny  that  they  have  funique  vSue  ?  S^^ 
nothing  to  excel  them  for  providing  a  brilliant  splash  of  cSoiS 
m  the  garden,  and  this  is  probably  why  thev  are  sn  hpU,,»^ 

wl  ^K-i  i°  *^°°^  *"  J""«  continue  to  flower  until  the 
frosts,  while  those  grown  in  the  greenhouse  may  be  had  in 

lis  due  Its  bnght  colounng  is  scarcely  surnassed  It  k 
^"oni'LTr  ^f^"^  °'  ^  flowers.  LdTSossoLg 
rhfcJi     ?adt  th.^  fl°'  \^'I^:.  ^^*  ^°^  ">°'^*^^-    Indeed! 

^^t  p^c!o£sr^^j^:-  is.  tan^ 

bS  4wed  fron,  rnnr""  ^  'T°P  ^°'  ^«^*  thankfulness. 
isUaSe  tomaro-  i^r  ?°J?  2^  "^'^  ^^^  characteristic 
what  on  \^lf  LafL*T>,;V*^'  ^°^^'^:  Nevertheless,  say 
continnpH  w  .^gainst   the  Geramum.  it  is,  despite  a  lone 

-dX  likey^t^^^^^^^  ^  P^P'^-  flo"^ 

plenty  of  amltZ^ZJ^-  "^"V*^;    There  are  now,  as  ever. 

y        amateurs  anxious   to   know  the  cultural   detaib 
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A    coed    type    of    Geranium    cutlinr     A  in- 
dieate.  the  ilipule*  which  are  to  be  removed. 


that  point    the  way 
to  success.     Let  us, 
then,     consider    the 
chief    points    to    be 
observed.    It  may  be 
as  well  to  say,  first 
of  all,  that  the  plants 
need  protection  from 
frost,    and     that    a 
heated    frame    or 
greenhouse    is    very 
desirable  for  their  safe 
care  during  the  winter. 
It     ia     possible,    by 
covering  a  cold  frame 
with   mats   during 
severe     weather,    to 
keep  out  frost ;  it  is 
.,T^  ♦»,-.     ij        4.    •  possible   also  to  pot 

^t^ti.  L  c     '°°fK  ""  ^"*"^  ^**  ^^^P  them  in  a  cellar  or 
attic,  or  some  other  room  where  frost  does  not  penetrate  but 

rt^Tr'^em^Se^'  °^  ''^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ---- 
35°  to  40°  can  be  main- 
tained, I  believe  he 
would  do  better  to 
buy  a  few  plants  each 
spring;  they  are  cer- 
tainly cheap  enough. 
However,  we  will 
suppose  that  suitable 
winter  accommodation 
is  available. 

August  is  the 
month  in  which  to 
take  cuttings.  They 
may  be  cut  from  plants 
growing  in  the  flower 
beds  without  dis- 
figuring the  latter.  .  „ 
September   is    also    a  ,,         '^ 

good   month    in    which     ""•""•^'«  «"»■"«••      A  ■•   co.r.e  and  lofl; 
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pol   prepared    to  receive 
Geranium  cutting*. 


to  take  cuttings,  but  the  earlier 

they  are  put  in  after  the  middle 

of  August   the    better    chance 

they  will  have   of  passing  the 

winter  safely,  since  by  the  time 

the  cold,  damp  weather  sets  in 

they  will  be  weU  rooted.     At 

the  very  latest  all  should  be  in 

by  the  end  of  September.    The 

best  cuttings   are    made    from 

firm,  short-jointed  shoots — ^3  or 

4  inches  is  a  suitable  length. 

Soft,  sappy  shoots,  and  weak, 

long-jointed   ones    are    to    be 

avoided.     The  former  do   not 

fomi  roots   readily,  and   it   is 

hopeless  to  expect  the  latter  to   p, 

develop  into  good  plants.    The    " 

cuttings   are   prepared    by    re 

moving  the  lower  leaves  and  cutting  the  stem  across,  just 

^low  the  jomt;   ,t   is  advisable  also,  as  shown  in  one  of 

It^Jk^T!?^^/'^^-**^'  *°  '«"^°^  ^  stipules  or  leafy 

nSnJf  •  "'."^  *^''-,y-    ^^^^^^y  speaking,  it  is  best  to  insert 
cuttmgs  m  the  sod  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared,  but  with 

Geraniums   the  proper   thing 
to  do  is  to  place  them  on  a 
sunny  shelf  for  a  day  or  so. 
The    leaves    will    droop    or 
"  flag,"  giving  the  cuttings  a 
most  unhappy  appearance,  but 
the  object  is  to  allow  them 
to  become  hard  and  the  cut 
surface    dry.     and     this     is 
achieved    by    leaving    the 
cuttings  exposed  to   the   air. 
The  risk  of  decay  setting   in 
when  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
in   the  soil   is    thus    greatly 
minimised,  while  root  action 
is  not  delayed.      The  flower 
pots    commonly    used    when 
large    numbers    of    cuttings 
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have  to  be  put  in  are  those  known  as  large  sixties;  they  are 
about  3  inches  wide.  The  pots  are  filled  with  a  soil  mixture 
consisting  of  two  parts  turfy  soil,  one  part  decayed  leaf-soil 
sand  being  fretly  intermixed.  The  surface  of  the  soU  in  each 
pot  is  also  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  so  that  when  the 
hole  IS  made  sand  wiD  faU  in  and  form  a  dry  base  for  the 
cuttmg  to  rest  on.  NaturaUy  drainage  at  the  base  of  the 
flower  pot  must  be  provided ;  one  crock  over  the  hole  and 
this  covered  with  rough  leaf-soil  or  moss,  is  sufficient    A 


A  Guilinc  (uipended,  owinc  to  th« 
hole  being  loo  deep. 


The  Geranium  eultint  rooted. 


blunt-pointed  stick  is  used  to  insert  the  cuttings,  which  are 
placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  Care  is  necessary  not  to  make  too  big  a  hole,  and  to  see 
that  the  cuttmg  rests  on  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  important 
also  to  make  the  cutting  firm  at  the  base. 

When  all  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  water  with  a  can  having 
a  rose  on  the  spout ;  stand  in  a  fairly  sunny  place  out  of 
doore,  or  m  a  cold  frame  that  is  kept  open.  Shade  from  hot 
sunshme  and  protection  from  heavy  rains  are  necessary. 
The  cuttings  soon  form  roots ;  they  are  left  just  as  they  were 
inserted  throughout  the  winter.  By  the  middle  of  October 
they  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  so  as  to  be  safe 
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from  frost.    The  best  place  for  them  is  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass;   if  they  are  more  than  a  foot  away  from  the  latter 
they  are  Uable  to  become  "drawn."    Water  needs  to  be 
applied  with  great  care,  the  soil  should  not  even  be  kept 
moist ;  it  is,  in  fact,  far  better  to  give  not  enough  than  too 
much  water.    The  extremes  of  dust-dry  soil  and  soil  that 
is  wet  are  to  be  avoided.    During  dull  weather  once  a  fort- 
night will,  at  any  rate,  be  quite  often  enough  to  water  them 
Geramum  cuttings  are  particularly  liable  to  "  damp  off "  at 
the  soil  level,  and  an  excess  of  moisture  encourages  this  malady 
Decaying  leaves  should  be  carefuUy  picked  of!,  and  cuttings 
that  have  turned  black  at  the  base  ought  to  be  thrown  away- 
otherwise   sound   cuttings   may   be   similarly   affected     In 
February  the  cuttings  are  potted  singly  into  3-inch  wide  pots 
and  grown  in  the  greenhouse  until  May,  then  graduaUy  hardened 
off  m  a  cold  frame  for  planting  out  in  June.    This,  then  is 
the  routme  to  be  observed  in  growing  Geraniums  for  summer 
flowenng  m  the  outdoor  garden.    If  it  is  wished  to  preserve 
any  of  the  old  plants,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  a  favourite 
vanety,  they  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  potted  in  flower  pots 
and  kept  m  the  greenhouse  throughout  the  winter,  very  little 
water  bemg  given.    In  February  they  may  be  trimmed  into 
shape,  cuttmg  back  the  growths  to  within  three  or  four  buds 
of  the  base.    Young  shoots  wiU  grow,  and  these  may  be 
taken  off  as  cuttmgs  if  necessary.    Otherwise   the   plants 
may  be  grown  on  in  the  same  way  as  the  cuttings  for  plantine 
outdoors  m  June.     One's  stock  may  be  still  further  increased 
by  cuttmg  off,  m  February,  the  top  of  each  autumn-rooted 
cuttmg.    Thus  one  may  have  two  plants  instead  of  one  from 
he  ongmal  cutting.     Under  a  hand-glass  in  the  greenhouse, 
the  piece  cut  off  wUl  soon  form  roots,  and  the  cutting  from 
which  It  was  taken  will  quickly  make  fresh  growth. 

Kafirf»«.--Among  the  best  Geraniums  for  beds  in  the 
summer  garden  are :  Distinction,  scarlet ;  Henry  Tacobv 
cnmson;     ffing   of    Denmark,    sahnon ;     Master    Christine 

d^J  w!  ^^fP^^  ^^^^  ^^'*  °*  ^")'  bright  red;  Snow! 
arop,  vvhite  (shown  m  the  accompanying  illustration)- 
Vesuvius    and   West   Brighton   Gem,   scarlet^   The   best   of 

CTeen  .'nt"'K-r7**  '^"^^.^  ^^-  ^°^^^^'  "*  ^^ose  with 
green  and  white  leaves.  Flower  of  Spring;    of  the  gold  or 

f  one  iMH^,::"?''^'.^'^*^^  Palace'^Gem.     Black  Douglas 
il  15^  ^'*  °^  *^^  b^o*^  leaved  Geraniums. 
■aMjold.— There   are    many    so-called    Marigolds;     for 
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instance    the  African  and  French  Marigolds  (Tagetes)   Can, 
Mangold  (Dunorphotheca),  Fig  Marigold  ^esernhnSitteinS 
Marsh  Mangold  (Caltha).  and  Pot  Marigold  (Calendula)  S 
quite  a  distinct  plant  from  the  other.    hSw  miLleadS  £ 
popular  names !    However,  the  ordinary  reader  u£derstaS 
^fangold  to  refer  to  the  French.  African,  and  Pot  MarigS 
Si  'i^  -^  *^'  three  with  which  we  are  now  coSed 
TTie  botamcal  name  of  Calendula  is  said  to  imply  that  the 
plant  keeps  pace  with  the  calendar;   in  other  wo4.  that  i 
IS  nearly  always  m  bloom.    And  reaUy  this  is  not  very  fa^ 
from  the  truth.    Once  introduce  the  Pot  Marigold  into  yo^ 
garden   and  you  will  rarely  be  without  flowers!    It  is  hidv 
and  seeds  itself  very  freely.    Seed  may  be  sown  out  of  doon 
where  tiie  plants  are  to  bloom  in  M^ch  or  April,  choS 
for  preference  poor  ground;  otherwise  the  plants  will  erow 
fredy  enough,  but  blooms  will  be  scarce.    A  Very  fine  vaSv 
IS  Orange  King,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Idnd.    Lemon 

V^^r^.  ^'•''1^'*''  ?°.TV*S  for  variety.  The  African  and 
French  Mangolds  are  half-hardy  annuals.    The  fonner  grow 

l^l  A  ° If  ''*  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  '"««  handsome  flower  heads. 
some  double,  some  smgle,  out  of  the  same  packet.  Thev  last 
m  bloom  from  mid-August  untU  November.  At  least  I  think 
they  are  handsome,  but  they  do  not  please  everyone,  the 
colom:  shades  (of  orange  yellow)  are  said  to  be  crude  and 
^h,  but  they  give  an  invaluable  bit  of  colour  in  the  autumn 
border  1/  massed.  Seed  is  sown  in  Febniary  in  the  green- 
house,  the  seedhngs  are  grown  on  and  planted  out  about 

,-n  t^l  If'^'fu-^P^^-  '^^'^  ^  "°t^&  n»"ch  brighter 
in  my  garden  this  gloomy  autumn  day  than  the  African 
Mangolds  The  French  Marigolds,  which  need  similar  cultural 
treatment,  are  less  showy  though  moie  graceful  plants,  and 
there  IS  more  vanety  of  colourine:  in  the  floweis.  They  may 
be  had  m  several  colours,  deep  yellow,  orange  and  pale  yello^^■ 
or  stnped  and  marked  with  brown  shades.  They  range  in 
height  up  to  12  or  15  inches.  The  dwarf  French  Mangold 
(lagetes  signata)  is  an  attractive,  old-fashioned  httle  plant 
£ZJ1^  much  more  largely  grown  foraieriy  than  now.  Be 
flowers  are  small,  orange  yeUow.  and  freely  produced  in  poor 
sou  .  the  leaves,  too.  are  of  pretty  shape.  AU  the  Marigolds 
nave  a  charactenstic.  and  to  some  an  unpleasant,  scent.  This 
^^*  f^A^'  ^°""*  ^S^"^*  *^«»r  use  as  cut  flower?,  but 
tne  tau  African  varieties  make  handsome  vasefuls— and  how 
long  they  last  I 
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*u  '•*?**tr^"  ^°^^y  ^°*<*  gardener,  the    gardener   in 

he  subi^bs.  seems  to  find  great  pleasure  in  the  Petunia 

ts  gansh  colouring  that  estranges*^it  from  so  many   tod,' 

favour  Witt  him.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  flowers  ^AeSly 

are  of  such  gaudy  colourmg;  add  to  this  the  facts  that  the 

eafage  ^  unattractive  and  unpleasant  to  handle   and   that 

the  scent  of  the  leav^  is  none  too  agreeable,  and  we  ha?e 

wi  explanation    of    the    comparative^unpopu^arity   of    th^ 

f^iTKT"^/"*^"""^  8«nerally.     StilTin  public  parE 

and  subi^ban  flower  gardens,   where  masses  of  colou?^ 

a  necessity,  and  in  small  greenhouses  where  its  con  Wd 

T  T""^*"**"^  '*  i°  *^^  °^«^'  it  is  stiU  indispensable 
It  has  been  in  our  gardens  eighty  years  or  more,  so  theret  no 
excuse  for  its  comparative  obscurity.  It  would  be  rnTust  to 
say  that  there  are  no  pleasing  colou!r  shades  among  PeSas° 
more  than  ever  would  it  be  unjust  to  say  so  to-day.  for  S 
flonsts  vaneties  are  very  pretty  and  do  not  offend  the^^! 
s^d^rhn„lH°.''°*  "^d  incongruities  in  the  way  of  coto^ 
shades  should  sow  a  packet  of  mixed  seed  in  the  greenhouse 
m  February ;  the  resulting  plants,  if  grown  on  and^Sened 

of t^;^  ^*-^°  f^  """^  fastidious  must  get  cuttings 
Ir^  T  ''^"'*'^-  ^"S^*  ^  ^^^  °^onth  in  which  to  tTke 
Sf  m.      *  ""T^  ,greenhouse  and  on  a  hotbed  made  up  of 

withoreiK' nT?K'°°''  form  roots.  They  may  be  rooted 
uSher  looted  J^^^^  convemences.  but  it  will  take  longer. 
cTvie  is  ?ff!l  /  "^^  greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  frSne 
not  nf  rn  ^^^^''^ards  necessary  for  the  plants.    TheC  must 

shoVd  have'ih^  "X""^  '^  *™^*  •  *^«"  *^i^  threatens  They 

eXrature  of  .>^^'.    ^°^^.  greenhouse  with  a  minimum 

neShe^L  fK     "  ,,45  •    "  P^*"**  °n  ^  shelf  somewhere 

Sd  ol1^;Z'^  "^S  "°*  ^"*  "  ^^^'"  ^d  i°  spring,  when 
KL        5'^'  "^  Srovf  into  good  plants.    Thev  mav 

h  UhS^cS  ^he!"^  ''I  ?'  greenhLe.  ?r  for  beSg  Zl 
w^uTcomTi  ^  ,"""*  ^^^"^  *^^  ^°«l««t  treatment,  or  they 
sl^t.^d  flirt  ,&^  T^  ^P°iit-  Petunias  like  'a  sumiy 
mobuS  Sv  5n*  '°'^"-^''i  *^^*  i^  ^"-ee  fr«™  stagnant 
Reade^mav  cL  tn°i°,^°°l"'  i?'*^'  i^'drained  land. 
as  the  Sin^  u^""^  t^^t  t^e  Petunia  is  as  hardy 
in  iSs^'Z^'^/^ifP^  *  'i^tie  hardier.  When  grow? 
near  the  gla^^' T|l"?.r^  the  plants  must  be  kept 
g'ass.    They  hke  a   soil   made   up   of   two  parts 
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tui^wa   and  one  part   leaf  soil   w.th  a  good  sprinkling 

♦1.  •^T*^T?^®  ^^*^  "«  brilliant  autumn  flowers  and 
the  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  them"'  tSt 
they  are  hali  hardy.    One  of  the  most  briEt  floweTdSp^s' 

lt^7Jri  """  'u  **  Mr-  LeopoW  de  Rothschild's  3 
at  Gunnersbury.  where  in  September  a  roof  is  covere^S 
Salvu  blossoms.    The  variety  used,  and  it  is  the  most  brillkn 
one  I  know  is  called  Fireball ;   it  is  in  .eased  by  me^^^ 
cuttings     It  «»  a  much  improved  variety  of  the  cSX 
grown     Salvia    splendens.     Throughout    Ute    August^d 
September,  and  even  until  the  frosts  come,  the  sSvias  ?r. 
one  of  the  gayest  flowers  in  the  outdoor  ^den ;  tS  a^e 
also  ^gely  grown  in  flower  pots  for  conErvatok.  d/con 
ChSstmi!^    "*  ^*°^'  "^^  November,  and  ev7n  up  To 

♦u  ^!  *^*  !""^  to  insert  cuttings  is  in  February  or  March- 
the  old  plants  are  kept  during^e  -vinter  SVgrLS' ' 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  frosts.  If.  eS^t  the' 
New  Year  the  shoots  are  cut  back  and  the  plant^  brought  into 
a  warm  greenhouse,  they  wiU  soon  make  fresh  grol^hf  Se 
young  shoots  are  taken  off  and  made  into  Sttlngs  wh« 
2  or  3  mches  long ;  they  root  readUy  in  httle  pots  fiUed  uith 
sandy  sod  pla«d  under  a  bellglass.  "^  They  are^imply  Jo^L 

oSinfr.^^r'**^«*°„^f'  ^r^'  ^^'  gradually  hardened 
off  m  frames  and  finally  planted  out  in  early  June.    If  required 
for  conservatory  decoration  they  must  be^ven  larLr  S 
they  need  it   being  finaUy  shifted  into  thde  of  7  ofsSi 
diameter.     Dunng   simmier   the   plants    are   grown  out  0I 
doore  m  a  suimy  spot,  although  they  should  not  be  exposed 
?°wf"^  T*^'  ??«^^  the  leaves  will  be  damagedHt 
L^Ll  P*"^^   vf  ^"""^f^  P°*'  "^  ^hes.  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  kept  equably  moist.    The  soil  is  less  hkely  to  drv 
rZ.^'  ^°"^|q"ently  less  watering  is  needed.    When  well 
n  wc  ^  }^r    *"^"  P^*'  *^^  "^  °*  fertilisers  is  recommended. 
«,!^c    1       ^^^  ™*y  ^  8*^^  ^^^^^"^  by  sprinkling  a  little  on 
the  soil.  say.  once  a  week,  or  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  in 
a  gallon  of  water  and  watering  with  the  liquid.    Just  as 
tuberous^gomas  are  most  brilliant  in  a  duU.  wet  summer. 
so,  out  of  doors.  Salvias  are  seen  at  their  best  only  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.    If  the  amateur  bears  this  in  mind 
he  has  no  excuse  for  lack  of  brilliant  blossom  in  his  flower 
garden,  whatever  the  weather  may  be.    Salvia  splendens  is 


SALVU  a^x 

jmteUie  best  for  general  purposes ;   it  has  briUiant  scarlet 

Another  even  more  channing  Salvia,  though  perhaos  not 
»lj«ierally  useful  smce  moredifficult  to  grow^fS  lei 
bounteous  blossom,  u  the  blue  Salvia  natiL  n~  "/!u  ?  . 
01  ^blue-flowered  plants.  iPi^  SSS^^rci'ts^'L^t 
^ttdm  the  same  way  as  the  Dahlia.  The  r^te  my  l^ 
kept  from  year  to  year,  started  into  growth  in  t^m^n,Z. 
m    vtmg,  and  planted  out  in    W    oTthe  v^ST^  T 

wcellent  plants  for  puttm*  out  in  early  sumi^er     OtbTr 

vanety  is   desired :    Betheh.  rose-coloured   flowers  •  ar„~a 
p^diflora  with  blue  flowers-quite  an  excejJ^T^^en^S 

S  JL  ♦    ^      .    **  '^^^  magenta-coloured  flowers   vet  has 
Je  great  ad^-^tage  of  blossoming  nearly  aU  the^^  round 
It  has    an    additional    distinction    in    scent^i    f^         ■ 
which  some  profess  to  find  TS^^^  siSlo  tS^f  th^ 
Pmeapple;  Bruanti  is  somewh^similar^Hilendens  bat^t 

out  the^^^r,  't  ,e  res£  1""?"'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  P^^^h 
bushy  plWts         .t^  rT    lu  ^  ^f°°*^  ^  ^  *o  promote  sturdy, 

be  b?oSgS  into  th^  fL'  ?'  P'^*'  ^°'  ^^"*«^  flowering  S 
coolSghts  S,d  S'i^"^^'^.  A  September.  otherwiS  the 
-e  oft  ^a^iT,^-,,J^  ^-,i^«  ««ect  of  causing 
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CHAPTER   XV 


HALF  HARDY  ANNUALS 


When  I  mention  that  among  half  hardy  annual  flowers  are 
fomid  African  and   French  Marigolds,  Indian   and   Chinese 
Pinks,  Phlox  Drmnmondi,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  Zinnias,  it  will 
be  recognised  what  an  important  class  they  are.    Seed  is  sown 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  frame,  in  February  or  early  March. 
When  large  numbers  of  plants  are  necessary  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  boxes,  or  in  a  bed  of  soil  made  up  in  the  frame.    The 
choicer  sorts  are  commonly  transplanted  when  about  an  inch 
high  or  less,  but  with  commoner  sorts  it  is  usual  only  to  thin 
them  out.    All  the  seedlings  are  gradually  hardened  off  by 
admitting  more  air  to  the  greenhoiise  or  frame,  and  in  late 
April  or  early  May  are  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
The  seeds  are  sown  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  made  up  of  sifted 
loam  or  turfy  soil  with  which  sand  and  a  little  leaf  soil  have 
been  mixed.    The  pans,  pots  or  boxes  in  which  the  seeds  are 
sown  are  shaded  until  germination  takes  place.    The  soil 
should  be  moist  when  the  seeds  are  sown.    When  further 
water  becomes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  applied  through 
the  spout  of  a  watering-can,  but  by  immersing  the  pot  to 
the  rim  in  a  pail  of  water  until  the  surface  becomes  moist. 
This  cannot  be  done  when  the  seeds  are  in  large  boxes,  or  in 
a  bed  of  soil,  so  the  best  way  to  give  water  is  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  spray  through  a  syringe.    "  Damping  off  "  accounts  for 
the  loss  of  many  seedlings,  and  careless  watering,  together  with 
faulty  ventilation,  is  to  be  blamed.    A  little  fresh  air  admitted 
each  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable  quickly  dispels 
dampness  from  the  atmosphere. 

Half  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  late  April 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  those  who  have  no  glasshouse  or  frame,  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  result  may  be  that  the  plants  come  into  bloom 
later.  Often,  however,  they  are  not  so  fine,  since  they  come 
into  bloom  before  having  made  good  .growth.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  raise  half  hardy  annuals  under  glass  may  do 
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ASTER  ^^ 

^^ter  to  buy  a  few  plants  in  April  than  to  sow  seeds  outdoors 

scaitdy  as  well  worth  growS^  noi  Tl  ^T^'  '"'^  ^^''P'  **  » 
lovcra  had  not  such  a  choiTof  nlL^       t^  ^^  *«°'  '''^^  «<»«r 
half  hardy  annual,  and  wiTite  W  t^,  "^^  ^*^*  *°^»y-     't  is  a 
tainly  not  to  be  d«pised    liL^L??  t  .^"^°  "°°°"'  ^^  "r* 
Amaranthus.  if  seed'^u.  ^wn^^eb^aL" "1^^'^*^,^"^^^  ^^ 
the  aeedUngs  being  nurtured  and  S?pL^uTl^"  feenhouse. 
early  in  May.    A.  caudatu,  is  the^^  wS,  S! J^?  *°  ^P'^  «» 
are  unproved  sorts;   one  callerf  fri^«w      i     !f         ®^'°^'  *"»*  there 
high.  iT  among  the  b^?^1"S  ^marLS?^^'**'!!^*"^'*  '«  ^^^^'^ 
of  its  leaves,  which  axrcriS.n  yXw^Sd  .^  *^%»'"«'>*  ^ol<»ring 
coloured  is  this  variety  tha^  i«  iZ^  TJT''-    ^°  ^'«=*-  »«  multi! 
of  Many  Colour..    One^^^S^^^^  ^  ^^  "  J^^P'^''  Coat 
leaves,  grows  only  about  ^foS  S^^h      '  ™*^^'   '^^^  ^^^J^*  «d 
a  hedding  plant.  W  the  wLo^J^etl^lTe't??","^^^^  °"  "*  ^ 
ashighastheoldLove-lies-BleediTg  ie^f^T  *^  (sahcrfohus)  grows 

vaiuTn;°^fr£;:ri„7'^%^°*p"''«°- « °-  <"  the  most 

hardy  annuST^y  rSSlTat^l" J"^  ^^'^  treated  as  a  hS 

•s  sown  in  the  gr^oLT  Sb^a^'^STIfi^"*  '?''"•     "  -^ 
greenhouse  is  quite  suitable  at  thl?^        .      **'  ""^  *°  unheated 
bloom  in  July.  „d  ,S  continL^^     **  °*  y"*''  P'"*^  will  be  in 
they  are  perennials.  ^  my  °of  co^e""^  7^'  "^Z  ''"^^  "''^•-    ^s 
flowers  aie  over,  but  Jt^^JZTL       ''^  nndujturbed  after  the 
l-come  straggli;g  and  I^'  ^  ^^^  ^°;  »*  J-y  "te.  the  plant, 
about  raising  the  seeds  if  they  aTXn  V^^.  *"•    ^*f*  "^  °°  difficulty 
pots  being  covered  with  a  i^  oTZ.?^    ^i  VT^^  '""'  *^«  fl°^ 
genninate.    ^e  finest  pllntaL„w"l  ^""^^  "°tU  the  seeds 
singly  in  small  pots    buV  mSt^o°       ""^  ^^  P""^»  «>«  »««»«°g» 
in  a  large  pot,  o^  a  ulrT^^^^''  ^°°*™*  *°  P'«e  seveS 
gradually  hardened  offfo^  ni^^^   "I  ^'''^  '   ">  ""V  «=««.  they  are 
on  page  30.  thero  ^  S^r£  Sc?Z^,jf^'y  A?^-     A.  mentioned 
dwarf.    n,ere  aro  800,^^?.?  *='^*^the  taU.  intermediate,  and 
theintermediateTorS  of  Z^    channmg  varieties,  especially  a^ong 
Who  are  acquJntS'^tJ  ^^^^^f  P'*^  f^"''  °'  '^^^^.  ^^  th^^e 
^  be  most  •xgr^Zsv^l^''^^  ^u'^^l'  '="°^^°°  '^"^  ''^te  sorts 
m  the  newer  ones.     In  S?^  ?      *^"  charming  tints  to  be  found 
»  li^t  of  named  vaSb^    sS^^  J'^ffT^'^  ^'tb  ^^ile  to  give 
np-to-date  colouri^.  a^d '  often   ZrP'^'^'''^  ^"^^  t^ose^^of 
h»  own  fancy.        ^         '  °"'°  *°°"8h.  names  them  according  to 

»ort3  that  the  sS  of  tte  flo^!f  ^^  charming  and  greaUy  varied 

^fterpage  of  anTp-to-d^J,^,"™*,'^"  P'*^'^  **  °"  d»PO*J     Page 

P-tt^date  seed  catalogue  is  devoted  to  singing  tS 
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praises  ol  the  Aster  in  its  many  varieties.    To  think  of  Astera  is 
perhaps,  naturaUy  to  conjure  up  visions  of  those stifF.  large. flat-blossomed 
flowers  that  have  little  claim  to  the  attention  of  flower  lovers  who 
delight  in  a  plant  that  has  grace  of  form.    But  showy  as  these  are 
there  is  no  need  to  grow  them,  for  are  there  not  plenty  of  othere  from 
which  to  choose  ?     The  single-flowered  China  Asters  and  the  Ostrich 
Hume  varieties  are  probably  those  that  wiU  make  chief  appeal  to 
the  amateur  grower.    They  are  altogether  delightful  and  graceful 
flowers,  and  so  free  blooming  as  to  please  the  most  exacting.    But  as 
bedding  plants  the  formal  florist's  type  of  Aster  is  stiU  popular  and 
when  neatness  and  compactness  of  growth  are  desirable  qualities 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  they  are  valuable.    Those  who  deUght  in  grow- 
mg  flowers  for  exhibition  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  florists 
Aster,  for  it  comes  into  bloom  in  August,  the  great  month  of  flower 
shows,  and,  if  well  grown,  always  finds  favour  in  the  judge's  eye    Then 
according  to  the  directions  in  which  your  tastes  incline,  make  your 
choice,  choosing  those  that  possess  grace  of  form  and  the  quality  of 
free  blooming  if  you  wish  for  an  informal  garden  display,  but  if  your 
aspirations  lie  in  the  direction  of  winning  prizes,  in  spite  of  a^  comers 
and  your  fancy  is  for  a  garden  aU  neat  and  trim,  then  by  all  means' 
grow  the  Asters  of  stiff,  formal  type.     If  you  think  it  '.vorth  whUe  -j) 
have  Asters  m  bloom  throughout  a  long  period,  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
seeds  at  intervals  of  r  few  weeks.    Those  who  grow  for  exhibition 
sow  on  a  hotbed  m  a  frame  in  February,  and  if  this  plan  is  carried  out 
successfully  splendid  plants  are  obtained.    There  is,  however,  a  chance 
that  amateurs  not  skilled  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  in  this  way  may 
lose  the  Uttle  plants  wholes.-\le  through   "damping  off."    I  advise 
them  rather  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  a  frame  in  March ;   the  plants 
being  hardier  wUl  not  so  readily  succumb  to  improper  treatment. 
Those,  however,  who  care  to  practise  the  plan  of  sowing  in  February 
on  the  chance  of  getting  finer  flowers,  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the 
method  adopted  by  one  who  grows  these  flowers  with  great  success 
"Several  years  I  have  read  of  amateurs  growing  Asters  from  seta 
having  serious  losses  with  this  popular  flower.     Others  may  care  to 
know  of  the  method  I  have  foUowed  for  years  with  success.    The 
first  week  in  February  I  place  in  cold  frames  long  stable  manure. 
tunung  it  over  now  and  then.    About  the  third  week  in  the  same  month 
It  IS  levelled,  and  I  put  about  2  inches  of  fine  soil  on  the  top,  then 
sowing  the  seeds.    These  are  only  sUghtly  covered,  and  the  V.  hts  are 
closed  until  the  seeds  have  germinated  ;  a  little  air  is  given  each  dav 
afterwards.    For  several  years  past  I  have  not  noticed  the  sUghtes't 
trace  of  damping  off.  though  each  year  I  have  grown  between  2.000 
and  3.000  plants."    A  commoner  way  of  raising  Asters,  and  one  that 
will  probably  prove  more  convenient  to  most  people,  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  about  the  end  of  March  in  flower  pots  in  light  soil ;  a  cold  green- 
house is  an  excellent  place  for  them  to  germinate.    It  is  important 
to  sow  thinly,  and  to  cover  the  seed  very  slightly  with  sand  or  sandy 
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•oU.    As  advised  for  all  seedlinn    a  »{«/••  ^  -i         .... 
over  the  fleer  pot  untU  gSSon*  S^^  Sj^U^^t^j"^ 
at  the  tim.   of  sowing,  probably  no  wat^^wSlbe  „2h^      *?T 
seeds  germinate ;  whenever  it  appeamTnTw^,  must  „jf  iJ!°*^  ."L" 
through  a  watering^an.  but  the  flWer  dS?Io„m^  be  applied 

to  the  rim  in  a  bowl  of  water  t  k,  •  ^1  °^^  ^  mmersed  almost 
to  the  val"e  of  tS.1tm  ta  the  S^^l*?'?:^  °' **>*  ^^'^  «^«™<i 
are  extremely  likely    odiipoff^^?*       '^''°^'  *'"*  *»  ^ster. 

"ttS:t^-e?;r£S~ 

greenhouse.  P-^eJ  "'isTL^^fo^e^lSTS^Srthl  t^^'^^ 
mght  temperature  will  be  somewhere  abS^  S  S  2  it^H   ^' 

ofibefo.beii'Xt^ouTjfrrsteSrMry  S^TL'^'r 

manure.  As  ^S  S^^r^^  h^rH  ''"^/''•^  "°^'*«»  ^*  «>tted 
ofdoo^inApSbutS^meliod^'lZl""'''  '''^  ""^^  ^'^  *°^  °"* 
varieties  as  W  the  China^l  ^sS^Ze^A^:"  '°'  *^k"  ^"'"^ 
hardier  and  give  less  trouble  to  tte^Si^toT  fSi  ^^^^^^ 
to  name  any  varieties  for  ♦»,«  .iJTT  '^'"°^"°'^-  ^  shaU  not  attempt 
his  own  rJiedjS^'ZT^Z^"  "^°°  *^^*  **"'^  '^«*^«»"'  h" 
seed  catalogue  *^'^*'°°  '^^^  '^^"y  be  made  from  any 

rose-coloured  flJw^  IdC^"*^  ,'j:**^^*^'*'  ^'^''^b  has  pretty 

gardens  might  do  S^Wrian^U  it.  t°*j:  °'  """^^^  '^  *^^ 
culty,  if  seeds  are  soira  intt^  ^J\  cultivation  presents  no  diffi- 

being  put  out  of  J3  S  Jnnf  f  °T  '"  ^'^y  ^"'^^^  «»«  «««»«nP» 
monly  known  ^tt?^^^.tK  ^  n^*  ^''^^  "«  *°  "^^-  I*  «  coiS! 
toits'niannroT^owS  gi^'^,J:L^°*^^^  ''  '''''  ^^'^^  '^^  'e^««nce 
on  a  white  gro^dit^^urrf'^^"^^-"'^'^'''^''^^^^^^^^^ 
have  the  satSacSon  oV^^o  Jn.  Z  '*  '"  '^'''  collections  wiU 

considerable  merit   S  notllZZl!^^°T^  *  P^*  t^'^*'  ^^ile  of 
CAIWABM  (U     Z      T  ^^''''^^y  t°  be  found  in  gardens. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  cont^  thtTuntilTf  ''°"  .'*^  "  Mignonette  ? 
•t  myself,  although  «  ^tt  of  ?  h^r  "r*^' ''«°  ^  *^'^  °°*  ^^°^ 
snppose  I  ouRht  Lllv  TTT       *  '^^  w»th  a  title  such  as  this.  I 

attempt  deceTlv  7o  veil°  v  ^"'^  """'^  '"^^'^-  ^'  «*  ««y  «^te 
amate'nr  and  prU°ioS  ^LST'T  ^"*  "^  *«  °°*  '^^  »»«» 
«t  so,  and  frequency  oTiroi^fri^  ''T*'°«  ^  '  '^  «"«  ^  S'^d 
iporance.  There  Z  °  J  i^^  ""'"'^  «"***'"  ^  ^  surprised  at  my 
befcre.  and  often  enTu^'^  ,^,,?:  "^^  J^P*  that  one  had  not  s^J 
enough  a  re.MIy  good  plant  that  one  knew  previously 
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only  by  heatsay,  or  not  at  all.  jw  nuujy  readers  are  there,  I  wonder 
trtio  would  know  the  Hemp  plant  ii  they  saw  it  ?  It  grows  about 
6  feet  high,  branching  out  into  quite  a  bushy  plant ;  it  has  handsome 
deeply  divided  leaves  of  a  particularly  attractive  shade  of  light  green 
It  is  of  remarkably  rapid  growth,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
It  reaches  its  6  feet  by  July  from  seed  sown  in  a  greenhouse  in  March 
It  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  April  if  there  is  no  greenhouse  accom- 
modation, and  then  will  naturally  be  at  its  best  rather  later  I  can 
imagine  that  it  would  prove  an  exceUent  plant  for  filling  a  large  lawn 
bed  in  those  gardens  where  "subtropical  gardening"  is  practised 
At  «iy  rate,  whether  grown  for  a  summer  hedge,  for  forming  a  group 
in  the  flower  border,  or  given  the  dignity  of  a  bed  aU  to  itself  let  me 
advise  the  reader,  whether  his  garden  is  large  or  small,  to  include"  a 
packet  of  Hemp  m  his  next  seed  order.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  regret 
It.  and  at  aU  events  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  something  that  his  neigh- 
boun  have  not.  The  only  injunction  I  would  urge  upon  the  grower 
u  that  he  gives  each  plant  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  reach  its  proper 
development,  for  only  then  is  it  seen  at  its  best. 

OABRATIOir,  MABODIBITI-Camations  are  now  very  commonlv 
grown  from  seed.  Among  them  is  the  class  known  as  Mar'. 
gnente  Carnation.  From  seed  sown  in  February  and  March  the 
plants  will  commence  to  bloom  in  August,  and  continue  in  blMsom 
for  many  weeks  together.  In  southern  counties  they  may  be  planted 
out  of  doors  m  April  or  May,  but  in  Midland  or  Northern  gardens 
they  are  most  useful  when  grown  in  pots  until  the  flower  buds  show ; 
ttey  are  then  serviceable  for  placing  in  vases  in  the  outdoor  garden. 
rhey  may  also  be  grown  altogether  in  flower  pots  and  wiU  then  flower 
splenc  dly  m  the  greenhouse  in  early  autumn.  Full  directions  for 
theur  cultivation  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Carnations 

CHHTSABTHBiroil.  FDamnAL—From  seed  sown  in  a  warm  green- 
house in  January  or  F  'jruary  Chrysanthemum  plants  are  obtained 
that  will  blossom  freely  the  foUowing  autumn.  Charming  colour 
vanety  is  given  by  a  packet  of  seed.  The  Chrysanthemum  is,  of  course, 
perenmal,  and  the  roots  persist  and  flower  from  year  to  year,  but  even 
m  the  first  year  of  seed  sowing  the  seedlings  make  excellent  plants, 
particularly  if  grown  on  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration.  Directions 
for  their  cultivation  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Chrysanthemums. 

GONVOLyVLDS  (Bindweed).~€)ne  of  the  most  brilliant  of  annual 
cmnbing  plants,  commonly  called  Bindweed.  Everybody  knows  the 
twining  stems  and  brilliant  blossoms  in  rich  colour  shades-crimson, 
purple,  rose,  white,  etc.  Although  the  individual  flowers  are 
fleeting,  lasting  but  a  day,  they  are  freely  produced  if  the  plants 
M»  in  a  warm,  sunny  position.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  small 
pots  m  the  greenhouse  in  March,  putting  only  one  seed  in  each  pot. 
1  *  T^  '**"  nnnecessary  trouble  to  take  with  so  common  a 
Pjant,  but  It  is  the  way  to  obtain  fine  plants  that  will  give  an 
abundance  of  showy  bloom. 


PINK 
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COMBA^This  u  one  of  my  favourite  balf  hardy  annuals   and  I 
rtrongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  reader  of  TheT^'^JS™ 
Gaw>en«.    l^e  charming  single  blossom,  in  various  shie.  ofIJi 
red,  purple,  and  white  are  not  unlike  single  Dahlias,  alZS  smX' 
Md  they  are  freely  produced.    The  plant  ha.  an  additio.^  atSSon' 
and  value, n  Its  deeply  divided  leaves.    From  seed  sown  UteinFew; 
or  early  March  m  the  greenhouse,  the  seedUngs  bein^  p^Jn  o™^ 
planting  out  of  door,  in  eariy  May,  phmts  will  begin  to^bto^rin  t Jv 
and  contmue  to  give  blossoms  for  weeks  together.     CtaW  tte  o£ 
aay.  the  end  of  October.  I  came  acn«s  a  grouTof  d)sin^  or  (L^" 
as  It  is  alternatively  caUed.  in  fuU  bloomfj,  a  ga^^  sSSw 
l^e  plant  reaches  a  height  of  about  3  f~t.    lufJS,  fa  c^'^l^e 
F^ts  are  put  out  in.weU  dug  and  fairly  Ught  soTin  a  s^/sJ^t 

DAHLIA.-Seeds  sown  m  February  in  the  warm  greenhouse  or  even 
^iZTT^  r^°^'  «  »t  »  »°nny,  will  pnS^toe  ioierine 
plants  by  August,  plants  that  wUl  blossom  untU  the  fnSte  cuTttem 

trCaIr"po!rn?n1h''*'"",T^  *"  grown  f^^JL'n^'tJS 
way-cactus.  Pompon.  Show  and  Single-but  I  think  the  b«f  +« 
^  from  se^is  are  the  Singles.  ThI  reader  may  Slrf  aU^^S 
them  m  the  chapter  devoted  to  DahUas 

DIAMIHUS   (P.fi*)._Indian    and    Chinese  Pinks   are  amona  m 
favourite  half  hardy  annuals,  and  I  w3d  noV^S.  ^  T^  T 

£?atrntlo^---.l7s5~^^^^^ 

grown  c  d^.r?       !,  "^""^  ^^°''  *^"'"8'» '   ^^^^y  *« 

these  ha  ^1°  °/  ^e  weather.     There  are  two  chief  kinds  of 

biennials  .oh  SL^  Wh*°J^  .^*^°"«^  ^^''^  "«  ^^^  « 

chinensis  is  me  1„H.^^'  I  ^■J°  *^t  them  as  annuals.  D. 
Pink;  Sie  latter  ii  or  half.'  h°**  °^  "eddewigi  is  the  Japanese 
long  as  the  India^  o^y  half  haxdy  and  does  not  remain  in  blc^m  so 

^  Sm^nifi  L^^^,W  "'^  ^'  •^^y-  H"^^"''  the  Japanese 
larger  and^«^-  m  '**  .'^ortcomings  in  this  direction,  by  providing 

those  of  SoS  L°  ^'"P^.*^!  '°''"*«  ^'J  demerits  of  one  with 
would  adS^*^"'^°,73„*^«  '"'^''^^  •'^  ^^  ^"''  ^^  I 
February.  sowlSe^,?„  1*^*  '^'V  ^"^""  »  P^''^^*  °f  each  in 
you  will  not  havt  ^^  *  your  greenhouse,  plant  out  in  May.  then 
Japanese  XL  ;iS^*°  ^'°'  "««>m.  Make  the  most^^f  the 
««  wmie  the  summer  lasts,  for  with  the  approach  of 
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antman  their  beauty  fades.    Long  after  they  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flowers,  the  Indian  Pinks  will  still  be  blooming  merrily. 

aAnXAinAT-I  wooM  advise  the  many  lovers  of  this  fine  old 
flower  who  have  been  disappointed  with  its  behaviour  after  the  fint 
season  to  grow  it  from  seed.    It  is  classed  as  a  perennial,  but,  unlor- 
tnnately,  it  has  the  hab?t  of  dwindling  and  proving  disappointing. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  heavy  ground,  and  only  in  a  warm  soil 
can  the  Gaillardia  really  be  said  t  t  be  a  true  and  satisfactory  perennial. 
If,  however,  the  reader  grows  his  plants  from  seed,  whether  they  are 
perennial  or  not  need  not  concern  him,  for  he  will  treat  them  as  annuals, 
sowing  the  seeds  in  the  greenhouse  in  February,  growing  on  the  plants,' 
and  putting  them  out  in  late  April  or  early  May  where  they  are  to 
bloom.      Providing  seed  is  sown  at  the  date  recommended,  fine  free 
blooming  plants  will  result  in  late  summer  and  will,  in  well  prepared 
sol,  be  even  better  next  year.    Thus  we  may  either  treat  the  Gaillardia 
as  an  annual,  raising  fresh  plants  every  year,  or,  keeping  them  for 
two  jrears,  raise  fresh  ones  every  other  year.     There  are  numerous 
varieties,  and  the  would-be  grower  could  scarcely  do  better  than  obtain 
a  catalogue  from  a  firm  that  makes  a  speciality  of  these,  amongst 
other  flowers.    One  of  the  Gaillardias,  however,  is  a  true  half  hardy 
annual,  and  is  call-  *  amblyodon.     It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  has 
reddish  flowers.     It  is  raised  from  <»eed  sown  in  the  greenhouse  in 
February. 

KOCHIA  (Summer  Cyprtss).—Htn  is  a  plant  that  will  come  as  a 
revelation  to  those  who  have  never  grown  it  befire.    Its  popular 
name  of  Summer  Cypress  is  particularly  apt.  for  it  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  Cjrpress  in  perfect  miniature.     It  grows  about  2  feet 
high,  forms  a  most  charming  httle  bush  of  exquisitely  symmetrical 
form.     Strange  to  say,  its  beauty  is  not  in  the  flowers  but  in  the  leaves. 
The  flowers,  in  fact,  are  so  inconspicuous,  as  often  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  leaves  are  small,  elegant,  and  of  feather-like  appearance;  they 
are  also  of  a  particularly  bewitching  shade  of  light  green.    Even  now 
I  have  not  exhausted  the  merits  of  the  Summer  Cypress.    I  ha 
in  fact,  not  mentioned  its  chief  claim  to  consideration ;  this  is  found 
in  the  rich  autumn  tints  which  its  foliage  takes  on  as  summer  wanes. 
The  whole  bush  becomes  rich  red  or  crimson.    One  can  imagine  no 
more  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  uncommon,  feature  in  the  flower 
garden  than  a  bed   well   filled  with   Kochia  trichophylla.     I  find 
the  best  results  are  achieved  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  greenhouse 
in  early  March,  subsequently  putting  each  plant  singly  in  a  small  pot, 
and  planting  out  of  doors  the  end  of  April.     By  adopting  this  method 
one  gets  splendid  specimens.    It  is  as  useful  for  the  greenhouse  as  for 
the  outdoor  garden  and  has  special  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
possessor  of  an  unheated  greenhouse  .     If  repotted  finally  into  a  6-inch 
wide  flower  pot,  plants  as  fine  as  those  put  out  of  doors  are  obtained. 
During  the  summer  greenhouse  plants  of  merit  are  none  too  plentifu!, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  one  should  cherish  the  Kochia. 
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♦K  ""SV^JJ^T'}''"  *^"*  "  °~  '»»'*  I  h.ve  to  nrg.  against 
the  whittt-flowered  Tobacco  that  liUa  the  garden  with  it.  fraS^ 
at  evening  tune,  it  i«  that  it  is  an  untidy  plant     Bat  this  ^™^ 
small  fault  ^  findjHth  a  plant  that  is  iJ  SghtfSt  ^^^  * 
especuUy  >n  thoie  of  faigrance  when  night  steals  on.  and  in  its  vS- 
»ns  to  grow  and  Woom  m  the  shady  border.    Half  hardy  annual  though 
jtu  there  are  mjny  amateurs  who.  captivated  by  the  white  Tobaci 
treat  .t  as  a  hardy  annual,  -owing  it  out  of  doois  since  circumsuS 
mthe  non-possosion  of  a  greei  .ou.e)  compels  them  to  do  so.  ^ 
I  ^  presum»_how  easy  it  is  for  a  writer  to  presume  I-that  the 
r««ier  L^  a  greenhouse,  since  by  such  presumption  I  am  able  to  show 
how  the  finest  Tobaccos  are  obtained.     To  be  more  practical,  I  would 
nIZ  ttTr*^^*  •  gr^ntou..  to  purchase  a  fei  plants'ii  IpS 
l^    -SI*  ^^  T:^  ^  ^^  ^°'^*'»  «'«»nbouse,  since  an  Lw 
sUrt  with  this  as  with  aU  half  hardy  annuals,  is  of  quite  real  importSJe 
g^  «,  sown  m  early  March  under  glass  ;  the  seedlings  are^rSTiS 

wanted.    Af&ms  is  the  name  of  the  white,  scented  Tobacco.    Tho^ 
who  care  more  for  colour  than  for  fragrance  may  prefer  to  grow  S^ 
Sande„  Tobaccos,   which  have  blossoms  in  vLi?us  colou^rc^e 
litl^     '  '\   ^IT°''^«  °'  *™™P«t»  accompanied  the  ad^nt 

1^^  •  r^i""^,  ^"'^^  '  y**  ^  '^""bt  ^  t^«y  have  fulfiuS 
Ae  high  expectations  formed  of  them.  Those  colours  that  we  pScS 
so  much  store  by  are  not  altogether  pleasing ;   there  is  more  tt^S  a 

suspicion  of  dullnessabout  them  and-shaUitteconfesse??-ttelSSia 
of  magenta  attache  to  some.  I  have  said  the  worst  of  the  colS 
Tobaccos,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  sufficiently  praised  theiJ  S 
qualities.  There  wiU  be  no  harm  done  if  the  rekder  grows  a  few^ 
finds  out  for  him»df  wh-  ther  or  not  they  come  up  to  ^icte^o^ 
for  to  grow  a  plant  that  one  has  not  groL  beforeVnevef^te^i 
Sne"^  nV'"- '^  ^"'"''  *°  ^  ''°'  ^""^  garden  room-^g^K^' 
S^haverr^r:  7^*?°  ^y  plants.  I  believe  Messrs.  Sutton 
Jf  lu  th.  T«^  T*^  Tooaccos  with  fragrant  flowers.    Noblest 

whSt  Tuw'  -"  'y^!?*?'  *  P^*  ^"^  1^K«.  handsome  leav« 
n   rJ     ^^^  "°  ""^^  ^y  ^^'  ~t>»«'t  spikes  of  white  flowers 

llu,L7Sn!:^'^'°f  *  "^^  S™"P-  *°^  ^o^'  who  deSghtS 
in  the^,^*  ^''"u*^**  ^°'  *  ^"^  »°"™«'-  "months  they  are  hving 
l?o5  ^oSTh''^  P'"**"^  *  "subtropical  garden"^-  cerSj 
?^Mt  S^ti^  ST*  *^*^  ^  P*°*  Tobacco.  An  early  ste^ 
L^^L?  ,^ '  ^'"^  '""  ^°*°  ^  February  in  a  warm  groenho^ 
StiS;%^S  ^  ^  ^-  ""»«  plants^Tearly  May.  ^^Tor 

ing  planTii  a  citoteT^n      "^^^^^  *^  weU-known  August  bloom- 

«y  that  i!  mavt^^l!!     °.-  «"**   ^°*'"'  ^   "^"^t  ^eg  leave    to 

m  Febru4Ta^^K^°^''  *^.t  ^*  ^^^  ^"^  »««»  =own 
«>  m  a  warm  greenhouse.      The   plants  will  be  quite  fair 
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bTS^^i^™  i  S"  *"'*  ""'^  *"*™"'  "'»  *=»"*°5»  °«y  then 
bo  taken  from  the  beat  vaneties  to  form  plants  for  toother  vear 
They  form  roots  readily  in  a  frame  «.d  ne^  only  to  oTTr^tS 
from  frost  during  winter.  proiectea 

MMIXA  ■AIirailltll.-Thoee  v  ,  are  still  on«noured  0/  the 
bedding^nt  system-and  how  numerous,  in  spite  of  d»rp  criticism 
ttey  nm  ar.  J-^  find  in  this  half  hardy  annual  a  pUn?tha?  Hi 

rilt  ,  °'!!I  f  ~*'^'  *•*•"  associated  in  the  flowTJuden  ,^5 
teght  coloured  flowers.  particuUrly  tho«,  of  or«»ge  Sd  yelow 
"hades  It  grows  from  i8  to  24  inches  high.  It  to  scarcely  ^I 
flower  for  th«K.  without  a  greenhouse,  for  if  needs  to  tT^^t 
Febmuy ,  otherwise  it.  fuU  beauty  is  not  reached  untfl  the  « 

valn^*^'/?'"'^  ^  iV«.0.-This  is  a  hands„me  and  much 
valued  plant  for  the  summer  flower  garden,  and  its  merit  lies  iTZ 
nchly  coloured   leaves.     It  i.oeds  to  be  grown  in  weU  dug  ground 

^SZ^  ^  "^^  *'  '*'. '^*'  '"'*  **  "  ^-^y  **'«°  -«U  developS  that 
IV^?'''""'  "  "*'*^-  W*"  8™'^  plants  reach  a  heS.  0 
for^L  ^2*  '  '*  S^S"  *°  ^^^""'^  '»-» »^  «»»*  "  »  scarcelyTp  an 
to  ^l*hir  »5°'l!'P"^-  There  ,ts  leaves  have  not  the  chaJJe 
TO  w  their  beauty  ;  moreover,  it  is  a  vigorous  plant  and  is  likelv 
to  usurp  more  than  its  fair  share  of  room  to  the  dVSmerof  nett 
tod^JTh  "m*L*"''"  "^  °'  themselves.  It  is  a  half  hardy  an£ 
Snli^  «  ^  "^T  ^  t  '^^  gi^^nhouse  in  February,  the  planti 
&  !^  ."^  "^  '°'''  "''^  *°*"y  P^""^^  °"t  in  early  June. 

HOSE,  FAIBT.— Those  who  have  tried  and  faUed  in  grow-ing  the 

^Z  S  ^'  '^""''^  *^  their  hand  with  the  Fairy  Rose,  a  miniature 

f^;.*^^  "  '°r  *°  **"*  greenhouse  in  March,  the  little  plants  being 

uTh/^n^  ?  °°*^  necessary.  The  semi-double  blossoms  are  of 
l^ht  pmk  colounng,  and  make  charming  littie  pot  plants.  They 
«e  sometimes  recommended  for  beds  and  borders  out  of  doc.,,  but 
v^ty  ^rSi?e  ""°P*^ '°  ^*"*y  ^*h  *»>«  °"tdoor  Roses,  although 
8CABI08A  (Scabious).~The  sweet  Scabious  is  very  deservedly  a 
E!l5°Tr*^  amateurs,  and  they,  disregarding  the  textbooks' 
description  of  it  as  perernir'  -  biennial,  very  properly  treat  it  as  a 
a^ill^S'  '*'»"<^-  -^"ghtful  flower,  however;  that  I  «ould 
^n.^  J^  ^  ^T"*"  *»  a  l»a"  hardy  annual ;  that  is  to  say,  seed 
ho^«  *^  sown  either  m  late  February  or  early  March  in  a  warm  green- 
or^;i5^''**^  ^"^  subsequenUy  put  out  of  doora  in  late  Apnl 
or  early  May.    The  plants  grow  2  or  3  feet  high  and  bear  flowen  of 
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STOCt-Amongst  annual  and  biennial  plants  it  ,  imnosaihl,.  t« 
pjnt  to  any  one  that  can  .urp«-  th.  Stoc/fortiuty  an^'Z^nce 
whiUt  few  plants  remain  in  flower  for  so  lone  a  oeriod     Th?l^ 

tor^ey  have  been  developed  from  a  couple  of  European  s-JS.' 
M.tth.ola  m^na  of  South  Europe,  and  M.  ,Luata.  T^^iilj^ 
hiiv.  single  flower,  of  moderate  «,e.  In  the  hands  ?tte  floST 
however,  many  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection  have  Z^^^ 
a  vaneties  with  large  head,  of  flowers^hich  St  ^n  "l^LS 
nmge  o    colour;  the  flower,  in  most  instances  being  dJub        F?SS 

f!i^"^  ^'\'^^  reddish-purple.  we  now  have^c^f  pu^T 
T.lute,  rose,  red,  hlac,  and  cream  or  vellow  whii.f  ♦k-  a  *^  *^^' 
Often  X J  inches  across.  We  may  ^Z  ItST'ln^fl^iertr  aTn^d:^ 
^e  penod  m  the  open  border,  for  some  kinds  begin  to  blo^mTMlv 
and  others  are  scarcely  over  by  the  end  of  October  ^ 

They  may  be   roughly   divide,  >    into  three  jfrouns-    Bromnf«n 
Intennediate  or  East  Lothian.  ai.d   Ten-week     fh^X^t  Brompton. 

fiowen^   In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  very  Sur   ^J 
weU  grown  plants  may  be  met  with  li  to  2  feet  hiJh  a^/^u 
throneh   so  dens#.lv  rn„»«i^  k    ^        ^  t  n«gh  and  the  same 

TV;T»i,  c*    ,     ^  covered  by  flowers  as  ahnost  to  hide  the  foliaee 
Ten-week  Stocks  are  essentially  summer   plants    tor  thll  !,  ^^' 

eighteen  dSnc^  colour  °^'"''^  ^'''''•'     '  "^^  ^  •^-  --^ 

they  may^^S^'l''J^*"  'V^^-'^  '^'8«  ''"^"gl*  to  handle,  or 
placed  il  n^iS^^i!?  °"*.if  *  ^  *  »°<*«'  apart  each  way.  and  be 
be  ?ven%^r^:°;^f°;^^^.^October      Plenty  of  room  should 

'tn.ngplani  laS'^'riVl'  ^"^'^'^  ^  ^  P'^^"«='^  by 
kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  fS^*  the  country,  plants  are  sometim^ 
mediate  StSfa  ^^^S:  ^"^«.t<>  Plant  out  in  April.     Seeds  of  Inter- 

i~    «  good  sod  to  plant  out  m  April,  or  they  may  be  sown 
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in  tiie  snenhouae  in  February  and  planted  ont  in  May  to  blo«<o«, 
m  August  and  September.  Plant,  grown  from  autumLown  ^, 
may  be  used  with  satisfactory  re«dt.  for  greenhouse  de^rtioTt 
spnng.  piovidmg  they  are  kept  growing  through  the  winterta  a  cJ 

^J!r^°T-    ^  *  "•''•  ^^^  pots  ate  W  enough  for  C 
^eds  of  Ten-week  Stock,  may  be  sown  in^es  of  Ldy  sS  ui 
^J     *  wajm  greenhouse.    TT,e  young  plants  must  be  pri  k^ 
off  singly  m  a  bed  of  «^x)d  soU  on  a  hot-bed  in  a  warm  frame     !. 
soon  as  they  aro  weU  established,  the  frame  should  be  well  ,^«,at^ 
m  order  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy.    Plants  treated  in  ihistZt 
are  generaUy  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  have  been  S 
♦h.    w''"-"'  '"  '"  *^*  •*"*'  case,  if  a  fair  amomit  of  soU  is  ^ot  Stn 
S^nST"*  "*^«1,»'«*°"  planting-out  time,  and  once  th"s  o?cu„ 
the  plante  never  reaUy  recover.    Those  who  have  no  convenience  for' 
laismg  planto  in  this  mamier  may  sow  seeds  out  of  drrSTlpS 
Qmte  as  good  results  may  be  obtained,  but  the  flowers  wiirapS 

m2!i  ^•"•T"'  ^^^^'^  ''^°^'*  ^  «^^'°  P^^ty  °f  room  frdevTp- 
ment;  9  mches  apart  each  way  wUl  not  be  too  much.  Doubt 
flowered  forms  are  the  most  decorative  and  most  potular.  In  tie 
^  iTu."  ^^^  percentage  of  double-flowered  plants  can  be 
expected  but  a  few  single  ones  wiU  always  be  presenf.  T?.e  seaso. 
wear,  to  have  some  effect  on  this,  for  after  a  bad  year  for  riS 
^t.^  **?".  percentage  of  single-flowered  planta  is  LZS 
^^et^.V^'^  f  *  seedsman's  Ust  will  be  a  suflicienTS 
to  the  best  kinds,  and.  as  a  rule,  the  colours  are  to  be  rel.ed  ou 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

SWEET  PEAS 

Lv  these  days  of  the  craze  for  Sweet  Pea  growing,  when  ahnost 
every  other  grower  is  a  specialist  on  the  subject  and  can 
discuss  with  you  the  most  minute  distinctions  between  varieties 
that  are  to  aJl  mtents  and  purposes  alike,  it  needs  some  courage 
to  wnte  a  chapter  on  how  to  grow  Sweet  Peas.    But  I  have 
this  consolation,  Mid  it  is  very  comforting,  that  those  who 
know  more  than  I  do  will  doubUess  not  trouble  to  read  it 
whUe  those  who  know  less  wiU,  perhaps,  find  something  worth 
learning.    At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted,  aTis  not 
unusual  m  gardening,  with  conflicting  opinions  upon  the 
most  momentous  point  (momentous  at  least  to  the  ever- 
mcreasing  body  of  Sweet  Pea  growers)  of  soU  and  site.    The 
expert  teUs  you  that  you  must  on  no  account  grow  Sweet 
Peas  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year ;  in  fact,  you  must 
grow  them  on  a  fresh  piece  of  land  every  year.    If  not.  then 
the  plants  wJl  succumb  to  pea  mould,  streak,  and  all  the 
other  Ills  that  Sweet  Peas  are  heir  to.  while  the  additional 
disappointment  is  promised  of  stunted  growth,  short  flower 
staUcs.  and  poor,  puny  blossoms.    TeU  aU  this  to  the  man 
with  a  garden  20  feet   by  60  feet  and.  he   will  laugh  in 
your  face  and  say  to  you.  "  This  is  what  you  tell  me  I  should 
not  do     Come  and  see  what  I  have  done  and  still  do."    You 
go  and  he  shows  you  as  iine  a  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  as  you  could 
wish  to  see;  Sweet  Peas,  moreover,  that  not  only  look  well 
t?5       S^u^^  ^u^""  ^^''^  ^°^  S^^^^  decoration,  but  prove 
dZTo^'  ^ilf/fffeTlo^r^s.^'  *'^"'^  ^^^^*^"^  *^^^^ 
im.I!!!'/^  °u  f  Sweet  Pea  fantasy  woven  in  the  depths  of 
S      '°°:  ^"*  ^  '""P'^  *^«  ''^d  on  facts  that  have  many 
hrwTi°  "^y  '"''^r-    ^^  ^*«^  *°  «»y  tl^at  he  has  growi 
aLtlr  JJ'^  °''  ^^  '^^  P^°*  ^°^  fi^«'  mother  foTsix. 
fo?l  J»/h    ^r"  y'^f'i  *"^  '°  °'^'  ^d  I.  who  grow  only 
Sti  Kv  .   °'^-  ^?  fi^d  exhibiting  altogether  biyond  the 
scope  of  my  energies  (or  perhaps  inhibited  by  the  v4aries  of 
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Time,  which  has  such  an  extraordinary  way  of  playine  hide. 
and-seek— never  being  there  when  you  want  it  I),  even  I  can 
look  out  on  a  very  fair  plot  of  Pteas  that  have  occupied  the 
same  ground  for  three  successive  summers,  and  really  look 
none  the  worse  fw  it     And  so  I  come  to  this  conclusion- 
if  you  choke  the  land  every  autumn  or  winter  with  barrow 
loads  of  rank  manure  that  scarcely  has  time  to  rot  before 
the  next  lot  is  put  on,  then  you  may  look  for  disaster  from 
collapsmg  stems  and  leaves  turning  all  sorts  of  queer  colour. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  grower  wiU  very  probably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Sweet  Peas  need  a  fresh  plot  of  ground 
every  year.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  waits  for  some  sunny 
Saturday  in  October  and  makes  a  loose  pile  of  Peas  and  sticks 
puttmg  a  few  old  newspapers  underneath,  and  a  match  to 
them  why  he  kindles  a  flame  that  acts  Uke  a  magician's  wand 
1  He  fragrance  of  the  burning  wood  is  Uke  the  scent  of  roses 
to  the  true  gardener,  and  in  the  smoke  wraiths  that  curl  this 
way  and  that  at  the  direction  of  the  fitful  wind— one  moment 
sweep  the  ground,  and  another  shoot  sky  high— the  gardener 
sees  visions  of  next  year's  vigorous  leaves  and  bounteous 
blossoms.    And  the  ash  that  is  left  behind-ah  I   take  care 
of  It   It  IS  pncele^     The  pity  is  that  so  much  vegetable  life 
nSfi^  ^  f  <:"fi<=ed  for  so  httle  ash ;  spread  it  with  care  and 
lightly  fork  It  m   then,  when  next  year's  seedUngs  start  on 
their  quest  for  food  at  the  bidding  of  the  soft  rains  and  waxing 
sunshine,  be  sure  they  will  be  grateful  for  the  ashes  of  to 
departed  friends. 

Wood  ashes  the  residue  of  the  garden  fire,  contain,  we 
are  told,  much  phosphates,  and  phosphates,  as  all  may 
learn,  form  a  valuable  plant  food.  This,  then,  is  the 
tnmg  to  do  if  your  garden  is  so  circumscribed  that  to 
grow  Sweet  Peas  on  fresh  ground  e^-ry  year  would  mean 
that  your  rose  garden  would  be  here  i  year,  there  another, 
and  somewhere  else  the  next.  There  would  be  an  endless 
wft  p""^*n^  ?*'^^"'  *^^  ^o^s  always  leading,  but  the 
l7J}-  f'^'  .foUo^ng  close-^lose,  that  is,  in  respect  of  space, 
but  distant  m  point  of  time,  for  always  a  year  would  separate 
ocw  ,  f  '^  ^  ^™  *o  ^ave  exaggerated  the  value  f  woou 
asnes,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  expl.  t  them 

^..L"'i^''  !f'i"!f"-.  "  this  is  the  impression  I  have  con- 
yeyed,  I  must  disillusion  the  reader  most  rudely  by  telling  him 
«,  -  u^-  ^'^^  1^?°^  ^  "°t  grow  fine  Peas  either  for  home 
or  exnibition,  and  impress  upon  him  that  he  must  dig  deeply 
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abo     As  this  ijMaic  procMding  is  fully  dMciiberf  els-whem 


Swee.  Pe.  .»ed.  .,e  .own  i„  "flower  pof.  i„  e.rly  February. 


B. 


■<f9\'  a-W'  ^'^'d 

!l?    o-  X^J-? 

V.';-'N';.-/-.V'-=i-"»-'-''r-f 

"■?:^>>^.^^v.;J;J^il^>:' 

M«rch  "^       f ""  '"  "  •''*"»w  Tench  •«  ,t  A.  to 

leave  room  lor  earthins  up  a*  at  B. 

?h!f  •  P^'i"""  u  ^^Perience  I  have  nothing  to  teU     Let  ne 

?iX:S  Mr'  f m12'  TA^^  champion's- autwe" 
of  hk  °!5^Th.  „  :  ^*^f  °^'  of  Duns,  and  quote  a  few  words 
towaSisTh.  n  /  ?*^*H*'''  °^  *^«  ground  is  the  first  step 
Snt  ^  P^duction  of  exhibition  spikes.    Deep  cultivat  oS 

belowXf  forced  ovef  If  X*.^  '  feet  deep/and  the  soil 

you  may  make  th''  -  f*  ♦  »?  ^  '  "^  '^  °*  ^  P"^*"  "**"^«' 
J-     may  make  the  2  feet  above  it  as  rich  as  you  please,  but 
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if  not  it  must  be  worked  into  that  condition  by  the  incor- 
poration  of  some  old  lime  rubble,  ashes,  or  similar  substance 
This  should  be  done  in  good  weather,  when  the  soil  works 
easily,  and  the  rows  can  be  made  firm.    A  common  error  is 
to  take  out  a  trench  in  a  piece  of  undug  ground.    When  this 
is  done  and  dry  weather  comes,  cracks  are  hkely  to  appear 
and  then,  of  course,  the  soil  parts  with  its  stored-up  mo  ture 
The  whole  border  ought  to  be  trenched,  and  the  special  part 
where  the  Peas  are  to  be  grown  taken  out  afterwards.    Old 
manure  should  be  used  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  • 
this  gives  better  results  than  placing  the  manure  in  layers 
although  a  layer  of  fresh  cow  manure  over  the  drainage  is 
good  and  tends  to  retain  moisture.    A  sprinkling  of  soil  and 
lime  reduced  to  powder,  with  a  dusting  of  bonemeal  as  the 
work  goes  on,  makes  an  ideal  foundation.     If  the  ground 
is  prepared  as  advised  the  beds,  if  of  circular  form,  are  about 
6  mches  lower  in  the  centre  than  the  ground  level,  like  a  saucer 
Similarly,  the  centre  of  a  row  will  be  the  lowest  part.    I  grow 
half  my  plants  each  way.    The  circles  are  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  eight  plants  put  out  round  each  circle  ;  six  would 
be  ample  if  it  were  certain  that  every  plant  would  come  true 
to  name,  but  9  inches  apart  is  a  good  distance  to  plant  out 
m  any  case." 

Autumn  Sowing. — One  may  either  sow  seeds  in  autumn  r,r 
m  spring.    From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September  or  early 
October  is  the  best  time  for  autumn  sowing,  and  this  method  of 
treatment  gives  the  finest  plants  and  the  longest  season  of  bloom. 
I  recently  had  a  note  from  an  amateur  telling  me  that  he  sows 
all  his  Sweet  Peas  in  the  autumn  in  flower  pots.     Earlv 
October  is  the  time  chosen.     Three  seeds  are  placed  in  a  3-inch 
wide  flower  pot,  and  these  are  stood  in  an  open  frame  all  the 
winter.    The  glass  covering  is  put  on  only  in  the  case  of  -evere 
frost,  snow,  or  heavy  rains.    The  winter  of  1909-10  was  a 
mild  one,  and  this  grower  scarcely  ever  had  the  frame  top 
on  at  all.    He  says,  and  it  is  very  true,  that  the  great  thing 
is  to  grc'v  them  as  hardily  as  possible.    The  plants  are  planted 
out  in  Maiv.h,  and  bloom  earlier  and  last  longer  than  inose 
from  seed  sown  in  spring.    The  seeds  may  be  sown  out  of 
doors  in  mid-September,  and  this  is  commonly  done,  but 
there  is  then  some  danger  of  losses  from  ground  pests  and 
birds.    As  the  out-door  seedlings  progress  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  draw  the  soil  round  about  them  to  give  them  pro- 
tection.   Some  powers  place  a  board  each  side  of  the  row, 
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sink  it  a  littk.  then  place  pieces  of  glass  on  the  top  and  ends 
thus  formu^  a  httle  greenhouse,  lut  one  may  &t  as^li 
grow  them  m  pots  ^      j  j»«i.  »  weu 

in  a  proper  green-  ^ 

bouse  as  go  to  all 

this   trouble,    and 

reaUy  the  Peas  do 

not  need  it.  Autumn 

sown  Peas  begin  to 

bloom  in  May  and 

last  in  flower  until 

autumn,    if    the 

fading  blooms   are 

gathered   regularly. 

On   cold,  heavy 

ground  it  is  scarcely 

worth  while  to  sow 

outdoors  in  autumn, 

for   many    of    the 

seedlings  are  apt  to 

die.   In  light,  warm 

soils    it    is    much 

better  than  sowing 

in  spring,  and   on 

ordinary  land  it  is 

well    worth    while, 

since   the    plants 

come    into    flower 

about   six    weeks 

earlier   than    those 

from  seed  sown  in 

spring. 

Sowing  Seed  in 
Spring.— There  are 
two  commonly 
practised  methods; 
the  seeds  are  either 
sewn  in  flower  pots 
|n  a  greenhouse, 
three  seeds  in  ^ 
2j-inch  wide  pot  in 
January  or  Feb- 
ruary, or  they  are 
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A  ■imple  i»»y  of  protectin.  the  .eedlinK.  from 
bird,  by  uaint  black  thread  •.  .hown. 


Vfrrv' 


End  view  of  another  Sweet  Pea  Protector  ihown 
below. 


■«;fi  •^- «•(•■»■ 


A  home-made  Pea  Protector. 
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sown  out   of  doors  in  late  February  or  in  March  where 
the  plants  are  lo  bloom.    If  sown  in  the  greenhouse,  the 
seedlings  will  show  through  the  soil  in  three  weeks'  time 
or    so,  and   must   then   be  kept  near   the   glass  so  that 
become  "drawn."     They  need  all  the  fresh 
air  possible  and  a  night  temperature 
not   above    40".    In    fact,    unless 
the  weather  is  very  severe,  they  are 
best  in  a  cold  frame,  the   lights 
being  taken  off  on  fine  days.    The 
great  thing  is  to  grow  them  for  what 
they  are— hardy  plants.    The  first 
week  in  April  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  them  out  of  doors,  and  each 
potful  should  be  put  out  intact.   It 
is  a  mistake  to  separate  the  plants. 
If  grown  in  rows  each  potful  of 
three  plants  should  be  put  out  at 
least  2  feet  from  its  neighbour,  and 
if  grown  in  clumps  four  potsful  on 
the  line  of  a  circle  3  feet  across  are 
sufficient.    It  is  a  wrong  practice  to 
crowd  the  plants  ;  they  do  not  then 
make  such  good  growth,  or  last  in 
bloom  for  so  long.    In  fact,  to  crowd 
them  is  to  shorten  their  lives.  \\Tien 
the  seeds  are  sown  out  of  doors  they 
may  be  planted  4  or  5  inches  apart 
in  shallow  drills,  and  1  to  2  inches 
deep.    If  all  the  seedlings  come  up 
they  should  be  thiimed,  leaving  them 
8  or  10  inches  from  each  other. 

It  is  when  the  showers  andsun- 
shme  of  April  start  the  little  plants 
growing  merrily  that  the  sequel  to 
the  tale  is  told ;  if  the  grower 
has  neglected  to  dig  his  plot  thoroughly,  has  used  his 
pea-sticks  for  firewood,  and  thrown  away  the  hauhn, 
then— why,  then,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  the 
slow  and  weakly  growth  that  the  seedlings  are  sure  to 
show.  If,  however,  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  prosaic 
duties,  the  little  plants  wiU  jiist  romp  away,  soon  reaching 
the  top  of  the  twiggy  sticks  placed  about  them.    Then  comes 


Dunker't  meihod  of  training 

Sweet  Pea*.     Two  plant*  are 

put  in  each  opening. 
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should  be  placed  some  6  incS  Iw^v^oi^  Jk  ^^T '  ^"^ 
not  be  bunched  at  the  too  m  th-v^L!  ""  ^^^  P'^*'-  and 
to  be  put  in  straight  „7^h  the  ^m  !"  ^^  *  ^"^  °"«»>* 
other.    Some   growere   em^Jov^r^^^ 

wire  netting.  s?ring'"st4riS^  bSSe°e^  u^rJ^^?^'  '':j^  ^ 
fish  netting.  uciween  upnghts,  and  even 


Support,  for  Sweet  Pe...  m.Je  of 


A  •imple  .,ch  of  light  wood  ,uit. 
•ble  for  (upportinx  Sweet  Pea.. 


--•'•"'••"m  oweet  re«». 

to  ^o^J^TiL^ZT^'i^^t^y,^'-^^'  -d  wire,  are 
Pve  illustrations  o?  D^nker's  Sw^.  P^'^'  ^  ^  ^^^'  *<> 
by  an  amateur-  Mr.  Dunker  nf  m  ^^^^  i'^^""'  invented 
Robert  Sydenham/itd  of 'B/ni?n'^~^°^J°^*^  ^^  Messrs. 
Wem  also  offers  social  Sweet  pS^^^^^'  ^':  ^^^^'^'  oi 
for  clumps.  ThesThavL  J!.  /  x*'^^"^  particularly  useful 
sticks.  bSause  oTe  cS^st^re  '^K^*^  °^^'  *^«  °^diniy  pea 
^  them  year  ai?er  y?ar     sin^i?"^*^^^  ^?^  *^«  winter  Sd 
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everyone  knows  who  has  grown  Sweet  Peas,  the  plants  branch 
out  from  the  base  and,  if  there  is  room,  develop  into  bushes. 
The  single  stem  method  is  to  remove  all  side  shoots,  and 
to  train  the  single  shoot  to  wire  netting.  Fine  blooms  are 
obtained  this  way,  but,  of  course,  comparatively  few  of 
them,  and  the  decorative  value  of  such  plants  is  nil.  Several 
instances  have  been  recorded  of  the  remarkable  dimensions 
a  single  Sweet  Pea  plant  will  attain  if  given  the  chance  to 
do  so,  and  the  chance  in  this  case  resolves  itself  merely  into 
good  soil  and  imlimited  room.  I  have  a  photograph  in  front 
of  me  showing  a  plant  some  8  feet  high  and  2  or  3  feet  through. 

There  is  really  little  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Sweet  Peas  during  summer — ^little  that  is  exceptional. 
One  of  the  chief  aids  to  success  with  this,  as  with  most  other 
plants,  is  to  use  the  hoe  frequently  that  the  surface  soil  may 
be  kept  loose.  Especially  is  hoeing  necessary  the  day  after 
the  plants  have  been  watered,  otherwise  in  hot,  dry  weather 
the  soil  will,  in  gardening  phraseology,  "  cake  " — in  everyday 
English,  it  wiH  become  hard  and  large  cracks  will  soon  appear— 
a  condition  of  things  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  is 
inimical  to  successful  plant  growing.  The  presence  oi  needs 
is  faithful  evidence  that  hoeing  has  been  neglected,  for  no 
weeds  can  thrive  ir  the  plot  that  is  frequently  hoed. 

The  Sweet  Pea  is  a  vigorous  plant  that  appreciate-  extra 
nourishment  applied  in  the  way  of  manure,  and  from  May 
onwards  is  Ihe  best  time  to  give  manurial  help.  There  is 
nothing  better  perhaps  than  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard, 
but  it  is  often  unobtainable ;  when  it  is  to  be  had,  the  plants 
may  be  watered  with  it  once  a  week  from  May  onwards.  It 
is  given  very  weak  at  first — say  three  parts  water  to  one  part 
manure,  the  strength  being  gradually  increased.  Manure 
water  should  not  be  given  when  the  ground  is  dry ;  in  that 
case  clear  water  is  given  first.  Mr.  Malcolm  uses  sheep's 
manure  and  soot  in  liquid  form.  Soot  is  an  excellent  garden 
fertiliser,  either  for  sprinkling  on  the  soil  and  forking  in  or  for 
use  as  a  hquid.  To  make  the  latter,  fill  a  bag  wdth  soot  and 
place  in  a  large  tub,  filling  the  tub  with  water.  The  tuo 
may  be  filled  several  times  before  the  value  of  the  soot-bag 
is  exhausted.  There  are  many  patent  fertilisers  on  the  market, 
and  if  given  diluted  in  water  or  sprinkled  on  the  soil,  they 
are  capital  aids.  Sweet  Pea  manures  are  also  supplied  by 
f  owers  who  make  a  speciality  of  Sweet  Peas.  Directions 
as  to  the  use  of  various  artificial  manures  will  be  found  in  the 
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'tff^  ^^''^^■^  *°  *^^*  '"''J*'*-    There  is  one  point  of  import- 
ance  m  applying  manure—i.e.  to  give  it  weak  and  fnTnSi 
rather  th^  strong  and  less  ofteS.    ^e  leLroveX  Si 
cause  the  buds  of  Sweet  Peas  to  fall.  overaose  will 

Sparrows  and  ground  insects  become  a  terrible  trn„w« 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  come  through  the  son    »nH 
must  be  devised  for  circumventing  thekattacS'  F^r^r"?'- "" 
away  slugs,  snaib.  etc..  there  Sf  in^y  pateni  I^L^T""^ 
now  on  the  market,  as.  for  insZ^^  vSte^  K^T 
Alphol.  and  Slugene.    They  are  dug  into  thfso  1  be^Je^i' 
so^vlng  or  planting,  or  eveA  in  the  lu?u^„   when  ^eLTf. 
being  prepared  ;    they  give  off  fumes  tw'  ZT^u      -^  ^ 
even  fatal  to  insects  li^he  sTu.Td'a^e'^o  ^  r^Smmende" 
^  being  convement  and  reliable.    Another  way  oTSne 
nd  of  slugs   and  snails   is.  in  spring,  to  scatter  a    littl! 

outt^^rwiii  S/;s\t?-  z^v^^  °^  r^ng 

as  the  plants  come  through  the  soil  I  nu?  l^J^T'       '  f°?" 
cheapest  and  most  economical  method  I  taow  *   -^n   wh 

however,  have  lost  much  of  their  tr^S.^      '      l"^  ^^  *^^°' 
their  chance     If  the  h.Wc  ^oothsomeness,  have  to  take 

year  theyTeeml^'^elLrth'lt^^^^^^  ^"^^^^^^ 

sequently.  continue  tntVfl!.i:!u,   ^^^  "^°^^  ^"d.  con- 

SFinge  the  leavTs  witS  f  c  ?  .•*^'™.  ^^*^'"'  ^*  ^«  »^«lpf»l  *« 
distasteful  to  the  blJds  ^^^"^'^'^  °*  ^l^^ssia  to  mak?  them 
but  the  tits  LpeciSff  ih.^,'  T*7°^  '^  *^^  ^^ief  offender, 
the  bad  booLsT^o^we^  ^^t^  ^''.^'°  ^^^*  ^^"^'^g  ^'^t^ 
am  assured,  a  cert£  nh.n  tn  v  Tr^'y-  ^  ^^P^^  ^"d.  I 
i^  to  hang  ip  pfe^eTof^fS  Z.h"^  ^^em  away  from  the  Peas 
tits  are  ver?  fon?  nfU  ™^"°"  ^"""^  distance  away.  The 
the  sparr^^  ^e  too  t'^  ^^"t^  ^^^  ™°^«J^'  ^^  possibly 
to  feed  the  bir^s  ^fh  K  T  ^r^^"  ^°""d  ^^  ^  good  plan 
about  thej  p  et  Xt  to?h."r^'  '  t\°  ^°"S  ^  *^«^«  >^  fo«l 
of  the  astoSL  foni!  ^f^-  ^  ^*^«  ^^d  *l"aint  proof 
During  lastTummfr  ?  h.r  °^  •'^''^"■^^'  *°^  ^t^^<^by  food. 
6         summer  I  had  occasion  to  shade  my  greenhouse 
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by  synngmg  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water  on  the  glass     I 
r".?  ^*  surprised,  and  was  often  amused  to  see  sparrow 
on  the  g ass  pecking  away  at  the  "shading."    I  am  afraid 
they  got  httle  for  their  pains.    It  stands  to  riason  thS  uSe 
one  keeps  the  plants  well  suppUed  with  water  and  remov 

fJifTIf"  *^'^  ^^^^.  ,*°  P^'^^^*  *h«  formation  of  seed  pod 
that  the  blossommg  wiU  diminish.  ^   ' 

The  question  of  varieties  is  a  perplexing  one.    At  the 
vSs  ?Lr*Ti  ^^\'  Particulars  of  over\  hundred  new 
vaneties  that  wUl  be  sent  out  in  1912.    And  these,  needless 
to  say,  are  only  some  of  the  many  that  will  appear.    It  will 
thus  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  selectSn  that  whik 
t^mg  up  to  date,  shall  include  only  those  that  are  worthy 
However   I  do  not  think  that  many  wiU  quarrel  with  those 
mentioned  below.    Everyone  knows.  I  suppose,  thlt  ther 
are  two  broad  distinctions  between  Sweet  Pea  flowers.    There 
are  those  ^vlth  pja,  ,1  edge  to  the  standard  (the  upper  part  of 
the  bloom)  and  those  having  a  standard  of  waved  foVm    Th  se 

foZ?"^  i°K-5%^-"''  ""^^^  ^  ^"  "^°^«  t)eautiful  than  the 
S  ;  r  '^1^  '°?''  *°  supersede  the  others  completelv. 
exhihiLr  •  *^«  P'r.'*^^"<*  ^°rts  are  grown  even  for 
thei  n^'i,°*^K*°  '^f"  ^^^^""^  colouring,  but  nearly  all 
these  now  have  their  colour  counterpart  in  waved  form 

™^  *?  ux****^  T^^,^^  margin.— America  Spencer,  striped 
red  and  white;  Apple  Blossom  Spencer,  rose  and  blush- 
Barbara,  salmon  ;  Charles  Foster,  bronze  pink  shades  ;  Cherrv^ 
Kipe,  cense  ;  Clara  Curtis,  primrose  ;  Mrs.  Routzahn  Si)encer, 
cream  and  rose ;  Countess  Spencer,  pink;  Edna  Unwin, 
orange  red  ;  Enc  Harvey,  white  with  rose  edge  ;  Et.a  Dyke, 
wmte;  Evelyn  Hemus,  cream  with  rose  edge;  Flora  Norton 
Spencer,  blue;  Red  Star,  brilliant  red;  Guy  Hemus,  blue 
grey  .Lavender  G  Herbert,  lavender  ;  Maud  Holmes,  crimson; 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  pink ;  Mrs.  Townsend,  white  and  mauve; 
Faradise  Carmine,  rose  red;    Paradise  Ivory,  ivory  white; 

Mrf  A  °!  "' T^'f  °°° '  Tennant  Spencer,  purple  mauve; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland,  pink  and  blush. 

R^i^^'^'S",  *^•^ '•^'^  margin. -Black  Knight,  maroon; 
7.  LTa^'^'P'''}''  Dorothy  Eckford,  white;  Helen  Pierce, 
mottled  blue  and  white;  Henry  Eckford.  orange  salmon 
Shade;  Jeannie  Gordon,  rose  and  buff;  King  Edward  VII., 
crimson;  Lady  G  Hamilton,  lavender;  Lord  Nelson,  blue; 
Mre.  Walter  Wright,  bright  mauve ;  Prince  Olaf.  flaked  blue 
and  white;   SybU  Eckford.  lemon  and  pale  rose. 


CHAPTER   XVII 
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CARNATIONS 

The  Border  Carnation  is  at  once  the  most  delightful  and  most 
disappomtmg  of  plants-deUghtful  in  that  n5ne  would  w,?h 
to  be  without  Its  charming,  fragrant  flowers,  disappointing 
in  that  their  season  is  so  short.  They  come  in  mid-S  and 
alas  !  m  a  month  s  time  we  have  seen  the  best  of  tiiem  But 
It  IS  now  a  sunple  matter  to  have  Carnations  all  the  vear 
round  If  vanous  types  of  the  flower  are  giown.  and  we  sSl 

But  r^tTlf  W  '^^  "^""r  ^  J^^y  q^t«  ^  s^piraffa^r 
:,  lu°*^"  '®*  "^  consider  the  Border  Carnation  which 
includes  the  Picotee.  It  may  be  well  to  describeX"  poSs  " 
of  a  select  Border  Carnation  ;  while  s.  .ne  readers  are  satSd 
with  quantity  of  b  oom.  others  may  place  moi«  vahie  on  qualitv 
and  m  the  Carnation  it  is  difiicult  to  get  both.  No  cXtVon 
can  lay  claim  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  quahty  S°? 
has  a  smooth  edge  and  a  calyx  that  does  not  "  buret ''    A 

The  old  favounte  pink  variety  called  Buri  Pkk  o     Rabv 

Of  ^^blo.oms  have  ^1^^,  t!^?^^-^^- 

me^mieTnthu^iil^  'T*^  ^^^?  'Z-'^'  ^'^^  ^ovi^^  in 
Carnation  Si  -^::„  ^^T  !f'  ^.^^^'  ««  doubt  that  a 
mwe  reL^^^L^'^"  P^**^  ^^^e  is  a  better  flower  and  of 

Sedgi^but  iToSy'nnf  h""  T  r*^  ^  ^^^*«d  or  saw- 

alone,  %'  it  had  tSl  f^^'"^'"^  ^  Carnation  for  that  reason 

and  freedom  erf  t  ^"^"^  J^^"^  °^  fragrance,  hardiness. 

ireedom  of  flowering.    The  raisers  of  Carnations  pay 
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too  much  attention  to  what  one  may  caU  artificial  qualities 
and  neglect  those  that  make  the  flower  most  valSb?e  to  S 
^dener  In  fact,  they  have  now  produced  a  race  of  plant^ 
they  are  known  as  exhibition  Can^tions-some  of  Sl^ 
scarcely  to  be  rehed  upon  to  pass  the  winter  out  of  dSors- 
«^  r'^T  X  ^^^  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  perfect  fonn 
as  defined  by  the  florist's  standard.  Alas  1  as  a  rffe  they  Sk 
fra^ce  These  are  of  httle  use  to  the  gardener  who  Cts 
a  good  return  for  his  time  and  money  in  the  way  of  plan? 
flowers  He  may  get  a  dozen  blooms  from  one  rhnt  ^ 
may  get  a  few  more,  or  he  may  get  less. 

«»««!!*  ?^"«  TJ^^l  P^^"*y  °^  connoisseurs  of  the  Car- 

weU-defined  colouring,  and  take  no  thought  for  the  number 
of  blooms  on  a  plant,  or  their  lack  of  fragrance  Z 
who  are  we,  reader,  you  and  I.  that  we  shoulfTecry  tht 
who  find  pomts  of  beauty  in  a  flowe-  different  from  th2 
we  seek  ourselves  ?  Mt  is  the  flowers  we  love,  and  if  o^ 
finds  more  enjoyment  in  form  than  fragranc;,  in  col  - 
SS.:"'  ^o^t^tution.  why,  then,  let  it  be  so;  we  al  ,.. 
hands  and  hearts  m  a  common  cause,  the  love  triumphal 
of  our  favourite  flower.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  S 

enio^^ft'fh  ^1-t-*-^^.'  ^^^°S  ^*h  those  who  fin 
fST  .  u^^  exhibition  Carnation,  a  flower  of  exquisite 
(w  tH  °**'5-  '^'^.  *=o»^stit"tion.  I  have  to  point  out 
S^olf^  "^  disappointing  for  garden  decoration  Border 
^foS^ST /•*''"  u'-'l^  eive  sheaves  of  blossom  the 
Sa^e  of^!  w^*  ""  which  seed  is  sown,  bur  a  small  per- 
«n^;^   1?    ^®  blossoms  will  be  singles,  while  most  probably 

W  T,!^J°"?f'^  ^^^  ^*"*y  °*  individual  flower  with  the 
toe  named  sorts.    However,  more  of  these  anon.    Let  us 

Sll  h'lvr*"'^^  ^^"Tu  C^ations  all  the  year  round.  We 
cS  JZ  H  ?°^  ^'^l  ^^^^""^  types-the  true  Border 
tS?  ^.rLf*,  ^''°*/'''  .*h^  Marguerite  Carnations,  and  the 

lv^oXcl±    '^'"'^"^  '''"^'"°"^'  "  *^^  '''"'  *^ 

"rf?J!j"l.o^*^'iu°!  •"•*  ^*°°*«"  thrive  best  in  a 
60  i?r.nf  *  i  ^^\  '  v*°  '^y*  ^  a  soil  containing  about 
fnnS  f^k  °^  ""^y  i  *°  ^  '""^^  ^^Plicit  still,  such  soil  as  is 
cZlf  .!5i^  '"*l°"*,y  °^  ^^"-tilled  gardens.  A  soil  that 
anH^.i,  much  clay,  that  becomes  very  wet  in  winter 
h^tiJi  k!^  bakes  m  summer,  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
but  It  can  be  unproved  greatly  by  deep  digging,  by  exposure 
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to  frost  and  sunshine,  and  by  miximi  with  it  such  «,  ^^  •  i 
as  road  scrapings,  leaves.  vegeSSTieSse  woo?«S  "^j 
lune  and  brick  rubble  Soil  nttu^u  ?  ***-  ^  ^^ 
Jhro^  up  roughly  to  auiunSll?S^„C^«  ,X*  fi'f 
from  frost,  snow,  sunshine  and  rain  •  thp^  i«  iSu         ^^nelit 

are  improved  by  the  admtinrTnt^^^^^  \  ^l^^^^^^^^*^) 
refuse,  leaves,  and  weU-^tted  f^v^rJ^**  *"^'  ''"Setable 
cow  manuz..  Plant^g  sCI  S^^^d^^^r'  ^^^'"''^^ 
September,  or  early  October  I  receSJ^  IS  »  ^  •^"*"™°'  ^ 
for  information  from  a  SnatiJrenttt.t  T"u  ';^""'* 
somewhere  that  the  CaniatiS^  bolder  J^uMte  git  loo  J'?^ 

loose  soil.  A^ed  whatX  41  l?^.^*/^P"i'  °°  ^^"^^  th« 
said,  "  Hoeing/'  "  ^en  if  vo w\  °"'^'  *^^  garden  owner 
reply.  "  you  ^11  just  tread  tJ^  -f^^  ""^  ^**^^'"  ^^^  t^^ 
as  hard  i  a  S  yard  »  N^f  f  \??^  .^g^i"  and  make  it 
of  his  profession's  he  p^l^  S^ed^ S^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^ 

Playgro^d         '"'"'"^^^^  "°th»"g  so  much  as  a  children's 

only'be  -"L'ufly ^^n"^^^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^   - 

roots,  yet  keot  loosf  on  ti,  J  ^^^  *^  ^™  ^^^O"*  the 
The  hi  hS  often  L°°  ?^  '^'^^''^  ^V  ^^ans  of  hoeing. 
Wend."  and  there  is^odol?^*^  f  „"  *^^  gardener's  best 
used  from  March  onw^i^t,!"'*'"'^''''^^  ^^  ''S^^^'^V 
in  weeding  and  dieSS;^^  w'  ^.^^^*  *^«^  ^^  labour 
plants.    A  bose  SL      1''  ^'"^  of  direct  benefit  to  the 

evaporatit.  an5  d?si'Ses'lh^?hr'%'r  °'  "^^^^'^^^  ^^ 
•s  not  an  unmixed  KLn  ,  "f^"*  ?''  catering,  which 
the  soil  theTv  after  thfc  2"^^^*^^  hoe  is  run  through 
the  influence  ofsunsW^e^^T^^''  5""°"'"'  ^^*^  ^^  ""der 
^d  keep  the  surface  soil  ?n  ''  ^^  ''^*^^'-"  ^'^^  ^^ly 
for  the  CTower  of  Ca™.f     loose  are  two  admirable  mottoes 

There  is  noTe  thal^TonlH      f  I'T^  °*^^^  ^^^^^^^^  P^^nt. 

cautions.    The  C^J^°!?1  "^*  ^  *^«  ^"^^  fo"-  those  pre- 

tarnation  loves  a  sunny  spot,  and  is  not  seen 


t  »» 
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at  its  best  in  shade  ;  this,  however,  is  a  truism,  for  it  refers 
to  most  plants.  Fortunately  a  smoky  atmosphere  such  as 
prevails  near  large  towns  has  little  if  any  adverse  effect  on 
Border  Carnations,  so  they  may  be  recommended  with  con- 
fidence to  the  town  gardener.  While  Carnations  will  grow 
well  in  unmanured  soil  they,  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
plants,  give  greater  satisfaction  when  well  rotted  stable  manure 
is  dug  into  the  groimd  some  12  inches  or  so  beneath  the 
surface. 

Carnations  tram  Catting. — It  is  pretty  well  kno\Mi, 
even  among  amateurs  of  little  experience,  that  Carnations 
are  generally  increased  by  layering ;  when  an  increased  stock 

of  any  special  variety 
is  required,  layering 
is  almost  compulsor)'. 
It  is  at  least  the 
most  convenient  and 
satisfactory  way.  Re- 
course may  be  had  to 
cuttings,  which  will 
form  roots  pretty 
readily  if  inserted  in 
shallow  boxes  filled 
with  sand  or  very 
sandy  soil.  The  sand 
or  soil  must  be  kept 
warm  by  placing  the 
boxes  on  hot-water 
pipes  ;  they  must  also  be  covered  with  glass.  An  occasional 
syringing  so  that  the  sand  is  kept  moist  is  necessary.  July 
is  the  time  to  put  in  Carnation  cuttings,  but  a  greenhouse 
is  necessary.    Ibey  form  roots  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

Layerinjg  Caraatlons. — A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
sketches  will  make  clear  the  process  of  layering.  One  selects 
as  many  shoots  as  plants  are  required,  choosing  those  that 
are  most  conveniently  brought  to  the  ground.  The  lower 
leaves  are  stripped  from  an  extent  of  3  or  4  inches  of  stem, 
this  is  then  notched  by  inserting  the  sharp  blade  of  a  penknife 
through  the  centre  of  the  stem  towards  the  top  of  the  bared 
portion  and  between  two  joints.  By  pressing  the  knife  down- 
wards through  a  joint  and  bringing  it  out  through  the  side  of 
the  stem  before  the  next  joint  is  reached  the  necessary  notch 
or  "  tongue  "  is  fonned.    There  remains  but  to  peg  the  shoot 


Layering  Carnaiiont. 

A,  A,  shows  how  the  "  tongue "  is  made  through  one  joint 

B,  B,  tongue  cut  acrot*  two  joint*  (the  belter  way). 


LAYERING  CARNATIONS 


W 

Layering  Carnationi. 

A,  Peg  improperly  placed ;  B,  Pei  in 

proper  position. 

mould  and  sand  intermixed. 
Pegging  down  the  shoots  is 
accomplished  by  means   of 
small  wooden  pegs,  proper 
layenng  pins  specially  made 
for  the  purpose,   or    even 
nairpms.  Layering  is  carried 
out  m  late  July  and  early 
August,  and  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  continued  in  Sep- 
tember,  but  the  earher  times 
are  to  be   preferred,  since 
the  shoots  then  become  well 
rooted  before  winter  sets  in. 
ihey  are  usuaUy  pretty  well 
rooted    in    six    weeks.      I 
usually  peg  them  down  the 
•irst    or    second    week    in 


36/ 

finnly  into  a  little  bed 
of   prepared   soil,  and 
when  all  the  shoots  are 
layered,  to  cover  them 
with  an  inch  or  so  of 
more   prepared    soil. 
They  need  no  further 
attention  beyond  that 
of    keeping    the    soil 
moist    by  occasionally 
syringing     in     dry 
weather.    The  prepared 
soil  consists  of  ordmary 
sifted    loam    or   turfy 
soil    with    some    leaf 


Caraation   layer  rooted  and  ready 

for  planting. 

A.  Plee*  of  stem  to  be  rat  off;  B,  Depth  of  planting. 
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August,    and    take    them    up    about   the    third   week   in 
September. 

Then  comes  the  question,   "What  shall  be  done  with 
them  ?  "     Th«y  may  be  either  potted  up  in  3-inch  wide 
flower  pots  and  kept  in  a  frame  during  winter  to  be  planted 
out  in  March,  or  they  may  straightway  be  put  out  in  a 
border  or  bed  where  they  are  to  bloom.     A  third  method 
is  to  leave  the  shoots  just  as  they  were  pegged  down.    In 
this  way  large  tufts  are  formed  and  plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting  are  obtained.    In  some  gardens,  notably  in  those  of 
Sir  Jeremiah  Cohnan,  at  Gatton  Park,  Surrey,  this  method 
is  largely  practised,  and  a  far  larger  quantity  of  bloom  is 
obtained  than  when  single  plants  are  put  out.    Unless  the 
garden  soil  is  cold  and  heavy  and  gets  very  wet  in  winter, 
it  is  best  to  plant  out  the  Carnations  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted,  since  the  better  established  they  are  before  winter 
comes  the  greater  will  be  the  grower's  success.    It  is  a  mistake 
to  dig  up  the  new  border  or  bed  the  day  the  Carnations  are 
put  in.    It  should  be  dug  up  roughly  and  manured  some 
weeks  at  least  beforehand,  then  the  soil  will  become  what 
the  gardener  expressively  terms  "sweet." 

At  least  this  represents  the  expert's  ideal;  the  amateur 
will  depart  from  it  more  or  less  according  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances and  convenience.  But  it  is  really  bad  gar- 
dening to  take  up  one  crop  and  put  in  another  before  the 
soil  has  been  well  turned  and  exposed  to  the  air.  A  suit- 
able distance  apart  to  put  plants  for  garden  decoiatic  is 
12  inches.  If  the  Carnations  are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
they  must  have  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Very  little 
water  indeed  must  be  given  from  October  until  February. 
If  the  plants  are  frequently  watered,  the  leaves  will  soon 
begin  to  droop,  and  finally  fall.  They  need  watering 
occasionally,  of  comrse,  but  once  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  once  a 
month  in  the  depth  of  winter  may  be  often  enough.  Scarcely 
any  hardy  plant  is  more  susceptible  to  an  excess  of  water  at 
the  roots  than  the  Carnation.  Cold  is  rarely  fatal  to  ordinary 
border  varieties,  but  wet  will  often  kill  them  in  winter. 

Those  who  care  to  grow  Border  Carnations  in  pots  should 
repot  them  in  March  into  pots  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
grow  them  on  in  the  cold  frame  if  the  weather  is  indifferent, 
or  out  of  doors  if  good,  bringing  them  in  the  greenhouse  when 
blossom  buds  show.  They  must,  of  course,  be  kept  perfectly 
cool,  the  ventilators  being  left  open  all  night.     The  advantage 
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of  flowermg  thwn  in  the  greenhouse  is  that  the  blossoms  are 
seen  m  perfection,  being  unaffected  by  indementweSh^ 
It  »  from  phmto  grown  in  .this  way  tlit  CarSSon  fa^Sen 

cross-fertihsation  is  best  effected.  "wuons  tnat 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  plants  Browin*  out  of 
dpoj.  The  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  andTwefLTSf  a  fort- 
mgh  ly  spmkhng  of  some  good  artificial  manJe.  such  m 
Clay's  Fertihrer  or  Guano,  to  the  soU  wiU  doTuS  to "mu?? 
a  steady  vigorous  growth.  The  staking  of  SinaJoM^,^ 
matter  of  important,  for  if  this  i8loflt?endS???i^.ooS 
Jme  the  stems  ^  get  bent  and  otherwise  defonned  Sd  the 
flowers  spoUt.    The  best  plan  of  aU  is  to  use  STpat^f  cdl 

Sf  *'^'^  "?  "^^'^  «'P«^""'  '°^  CamatioL^  Perhaw 
their  greatest  advantage  is  th;  tying  is  dispemed  wiVh- 
one  has  merely  to  dispose  the  s.coi  k  the  coiTS^Sie^tak; 
and  ,t  is  s^ely  held.  An  improvement  even  on  tUs  I  found 
leZ^"^'  '"P^'  "^^  ^^-rin,.t  the  top  to sup^rt 

^XiZ^T  °"'  ^^  *  ^^  ^^^^  °'  the  Tree  or  PerSi 

Z^  ^w-i?£gSSe°^ti--7^^^^^ 

runnu^  immertety^;:  &^e«et  t?e  ^otr  V'r 
guente  Carnations  are  charming  AoweS     TWv  Ho       ?''•: 

rorrtThrha^V'^^'  -^  ^  pSaTofsizT^nS 
of^;miedoubir  InU^"^-^^^^^  2^  ^'•^S^^<=«'  ^^  most 
bloom  in  aCtSc  i^nthf  ^""^  "^  ^^"^'  ^*^°"^  ^^  *hat  they 
advantage Tthlt  fh.?      ^'  f^*^*"  '""^^  ^^^  ^eed.     The  dis- 
as  S   aLd  a  fSr  """^If  "f^"^'  °'"  ^*  ^^^^  ^est  grown 
BurSSv^dds  to  th.  ,T  ^  ^^  -^^  ^  ^^^*^  every  year. 
the  fSK  that   *H»  ^     *  ^""^^  *^^'"'  ^°'  they  possess 
the  Sation  of  tL      S"  *°  ^  P^^*'  '^^^^d  from  seed- 
early  hTheN^wYe.r^T^     ^"^  "^y  he  sown  any  time 
the  Ss  wSlThZrS^    f ^ K,^  ''  ^  ^°^  ^  «^°°th  iany  ; 
AugSst.    I    ow  Sd^g"»n  ^^°r/^/"^y  September  or  late 
due  south     It^S^l^  ^  unheated  greenhouse  that  faces 
^^^-    it  germmates  m  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when 
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the  seedbngs  are  half  an  inch  or  so  high   thev  are  n„t  c.%,  i 
m  small  pots,  or  dibbled  2  inches  aplri  Ts^^£  ^ 
They  are  grown  m  the  greenhouse  until,  say.  the  middroi 
Apnl.  or  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  that  gen  al  weSher  h^ 
set  in.   and  are   then  planted  Outdoors.  ^   In  late  A« 

flower   pots      If    kept    weU    watered   they   will    Sve  ^v 
quantity  of  blossoms  for  a  month  or  two.  until  ^1^  fa? 

th!  Ir.^^^^"^  ''!"  ^  ^'°°"»-     It  is  n;cessary  to   S 
the  plants  the  day  before  they  are  dug  up   or  manv  r!!ff 
may  be  broken.    It  is  better  to  pZf  thm  oS  ?n  S 
ajid  repot  them  in  late  summer  than  to  ^ow  them  iniSi 
throughout,  at  any  rate   in  the  southern  countks     In^h 
midlands  and  north  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  keep  them  in  p^^ 
all  the  time   but  they  are.  of  course,  kept  out  of  doo  s  ^I„ 

Sn^  ??f  ^T  '^'y  "^^y  ^  ^'^'  **>  ^'"^'^  outdooL  i?  died 
d  hough  the  chances  are  that  in  a  cold,  wet  autumn  S 
b^ids  wiU  never  open  as  they  would  do  in  the  gSerZS 
In  midland  gardens  and  those  stiU  farther  north.^HuTe 
clZ'^f^  *°  ^"^^  *^^™  ^*°  t^«  greenhouse  MaJuS 
^£^  S  btTiJ  ?p?„r  ^^'  "'  '  ^^^"  "^^ 

rSSS  r,^  ^^°7""'?  ^""^^*'°"-    Whereas  ten  years  ago  th 
vaneties  were  few  m  number  and  comparatively  poor  ther 

hat  areTerv  ^r^^  ""  ^^y  <=h^i"g  colouil.  flowers,  too, 
tnat  are  very  freely  produced  in  autumn  and   early  sprine 

St  temt^T^S^  '.  H^  greenhouse  in  which  a  minimum 
Ster  X,f  °^  5°  °'  '°  *=*"  ^  maintained  during 
prSlrabJ^^l"'  "^""'l^f^  ^^  "^^^«  «*  <=»«ings  taken 
b^  Sed^L-^^T^' J?'^,^^'  °^  March.  They  Say  also 
Pk^s  thn^  Sn  M  '  '^^'^^'  '^  '°^  ^  J^"^.  ^"1  produce 
Cu«n«  .r.?v  ^'r^"  '°J^^  «"^"i^g  ^"t™  and  winter. 
bv  thf  m.?n^'''  ''^^x  *^^  ''^«  S^°^ths  that  are  produced 
bLeath  f  ?S  f '"!f\x."  ^^°"*  ^  ^"'^h^s  l«"g.  cut  through 
roofi Jnl^*  f  "*  ^^'in*^^  ^^^'^  l^^^es  removed,  they  «d]l 
sTf?ed  snf^,""  J^'^'l^''^  ^"^  ^^"d-  or  ^ith  very  sandy. 
Sh  ?  „^  "**  on  hot-water  pipes,  covered  with  glass  and 
five  wll^  T^'y  ^°™  sunshine.  They  take  usually  about 
five  weeks  to  form  roots.    When  rooted  each  is  potted  singly 
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in  a  small  pot.  and  after  being  kept  in  a  closed  case  for  a  few 
days  |s  given  ordinary  greenhouse   treatment.     The   chS 
difficulty  exF  rienced  by  amateurs  after  they  have  overcome 
the  '""tial  one  of  stnking  the  cuttings-which.VlhrSl 
may  be  mduced  to  form  roots  without  bottom  heat    i*  th=*    * 
?'°P/^"  °J  ':P^^hing"  the  growSs  °^is1s~Sc^^^^^ 
•Vo°n"'^'*  ^^^^^  ^^^^  of  growth.     The  shoots  ^S? 
stopped     when  well  rooted  in  the  smaU  flower  DotT-  fhi« 
wiU  cause  several  shoots  to  grow,  and  a  second  '« £pi„*^" 
IS  given  when  the  plants  are  nicely  rooted  in  lar«f  ^i 
From  the  ^all  pots  they  are  transferred  intoThoSTinSi 
wjde,  and  finally,  when  ready,  into  those  6  or  7  S^hes^de 
To    stop    a  shoot  one  nips  off  the  point  when  the  fiTowJhi!' 
say  about  3  inches  long.    From  tL  enfof  Ipriron^^S 
«^e  plants  are  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  cold  frSe    SlJ 
being  kept  m  the  flower  pots  the  whole  time      T^^^^!^ 
however,  be  planted  out  iTa  sunny  Zder^o  h.nf?^^^J 

--rieSZZrtl^le''^'j^^J^^^'  only.  Some  ^of  ^th?  best 
crimson ;  ^nhlThv^  nZ\^^^^'''^  \  ^^nes  Sorrel,  dark 
Bridegroom^ZT-  cfrdin^?^?  T.'"*^^"*  '  ^^«o^''  y«"o^  - 
'^vender ;  'S  '  ro^^  Eli^'SJ  '  q?".'^'^  °^  Wellington, 
^-llen Douglas  sU^er^J.  5  i     ?^    ^^li^ner.    buff    yellow; 

salmon  ;   La  Milo   niLk  ."f  "^ •  ^^.te  ;  Lady  Hermione 
^  Miio,  pink ,    Lady  Rescue,  blush  white ;    Miss 
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win  w'  u  "^/^^L-^u^^  ^^"^''  heliotrope;  Master  F 
Wall,  blush;  Mrs.  Nicholson,  pink;  Queen  of  Carnation^" 
white  ;  Splendour,  purple  ;  Mrs.  Marshall,  crimson  ;  Robert 
Bruce,  apncot.  ^" 

Fancies.— These  are  distinguished  by  a    ground   cJonr 
of  vanous  shades  (it  may  be  white,  yellow,  bufffor  some  otS 
colour)    this  bemg  variously  marked  with  stripes,  streak 
etc.,  of  another  colour,  or  of  two  colours.    Good  sorts  ar? 
Banshee,  lavender  and  scarlet;    Cardinal  Wolsey.  crimson 
and  buff ;   Chanticleer,  rose  red  and  yellow;   Charks  Ki 
scarlet  and  white  ;  Falca.  heUotrope  and  buff  ;  Grand  Dame 
lavender  and  apncot ;    Guiniv^.  rose  and  apricot  •    Co 
rose  and  apncot;    Erl  King,  rose  and  buff;    Orlando^' 
s'^iraSl'yelir.^"''"''  'ose  and  terracotta  ;  Mandarin, 

Bizapre8.-Bizan:es  and  Flak.,  are  chiefly  grown  for 
exhibition,  and  are  at  once  the  pride  and  joy  of  Carnation 
fanciere.  Bizarres  are  subdivided  as  follows:  Crimson 
marked  with  cnmson  and  purple  on  a  white  ground ;  scarlet' 

^.rvT  '.1"?"^^.°°  ^  ^^"^  ground;   pink  and  purple,' 
marked  with  deep  shades  of  these  colours  on  a  lighter  ^oL. 
««  *^^,~^"-— These  also  are  variously  marked    with   colours 
on  a  light  ground,  and  are  classed  as  purple,  scarlet,  and  rose 
accordmg  to  the  colour  of  the  flake. 

nati^r^n^T^^  ^'''°*^.^  >  ""^"^^y  *  type  of  border  Car- 
nation and  Its  charac;.nstic  is  a  line  of  colour  at  the  margin 

^onnH   £f*^^•     ^'i^.  t'^  y^"°^  ^°""d  Pi^ot^es  and  white 

tZZtih'''fT'  ^hich  are  again  subdivided  according  to 

eL    ?if      *^t'°i°"'    "'•     There  are  thus :   Heavy  purple 

t^il'   ^K  P"'P^^  l^^^'  ?S^*  ""^^  ^^Se.  heavy  rose  and  scarlet 

III  n      ^°'\^"i  'f  ^^^^*  ^^&=-    These  are  distinctions  that 

have  interest  chiefly  for  the  exhibitor,  who  has,  naturally,  to 

pay  close  attention  to  the  type  of  flowers,  since  separate 

classes  are  an-anged  for  them  at  exhibitions.    A  true  Picotee 

fhoi    ♦  *r^  "°  markings  at  all  on  the  ground  colour  beyond 

W  ^  *he  margin  of  the  petal.    A  flower  that  does  not  con- 

lorm  to  this  standard  is  classified  as  a  fancy.    A  packet  of 

mixed  Carnation  seed  will  often  give  blooms  of  every  tv-pe. 

Yellow  ground  Ptcotees :   Abbott,  purple  margin;    Bacheirr, 

iiiac-rose  margin ;    Badoura,  rose  margin ;    Eldorado,  bright 

rose  mar£:in ;    Empress  Eugenie,  rose  margin ;    Mrs.  Walter 

ilenot.  rose  margin;    Henry  Falkland,  bright  rose  margin; 

Mohican,  light  rose-red  margin  ;  Lady  Sophie,  purple  margin; 
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Othello,  crimson  margin;  Tennyson,  crimson  marcin  • 
Lauzan,  purple  margin.  White  ground  Picotees  (with  red 
margin) :  Acme,  Charles  Hardman,  Ganymede,  Etna  Lena 
Martial ;  (with  purple  margin)  Amy  Robsart,  Calypso' 
Lavuua,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Portia,  SUvia ;  (with  rose^d 
sarlet  margin)  Cho,  Duchess  of  York.  Mrs.  Beswick.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Barron.  W.  H.  Johnson.  W.  E.  Dickson 

Border  Carnations  from   8eed.-Those   who   have    only 
grown  Carnations  m  the  com  , on  way  from  layers  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  rich  haives.  of  blossom    that   results 
from  seedling  plants.    And  what  exquisite  variety  there  is 
too  among  the  flowers  !    One  may  have  Selfs,  Fancies,  Picotees,' 
Flakes,  Bizarres,  all  from  the  same  packet  of  seed     I  have 
now  in  my  garden  (it  is  autumn)  Carnations  raised  from  seed 
sown  m  an  unheated  greenhouse  in  February.    I  have  riven 
them  only  ordinary  cultivation,  and  they  have  largely  to 
look  after  themselves,  yet,  even  now,  some  seven  months  from 
seed  sowing,  they  vary  from  12  to  16  inches  across ;  each  plant 
IS,  m  fact,  ah-eady  a  good-sized  tuft.     They  will  not  bloom 
until  July,  so  have  stiU  some  good  growing  months  before 
„     ;^     am  looking  forward  to  the  deUght  of  being  able 
to  gather  little  sheaves  of  blossom,  and  I  know  that  if  all 
goes  well  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.    Scores,  even  hundreds 
of  blossoms  may  often  be  gathered  from  one  plant.    There 

Ls  ntS/  ^^^f*  '^'"^  *^'  '""^  providing  it  is  sown  in 
C  Vff'  ^^^y  ^°'^'  ^^ove'^d  *^th  a  piece  of  glass  and 
Z  ?!?^- .  ^^  ^''<5!"g^  ^^e  P"t  separately  into  small 
^ts,  2  to  3  inches  m  diameter  when  an  inch  or  less  high 
sandy  soil  with  some  leaf  mould  being  intermixed.  The 
r  n^HHi    Tf ''•V  ^^l^  P°*'  '*»  **^«  greenhouse  until  about 

Z  w?     .K    "^P"^'  "^^^^  *^^y  ^J^o"^**'  «  possible,  be  put 
out  wliere  they  are  to  bloom  about  15  inchVs  apart.    It  is 

si  ve'ar  in*'TPK""*i^-'™  "S^"'  ^^^^^  ^'»  "»*  "loom  the 
1^7  ."  ^^^""^  ^^^  '^  ^°^'  b"t  in  the  foUowing.  Those 
CamaHnnc  T"^"^  ^  f  eenhouse  are  not  debarred  from  growing 
comp  r  i/T  ^^^-  ^^  P^^ts  are  hardy  enough  and 
Tn£xe;^n/'""H'''^'°^J'^  ^  P^^P^^d  border  outdo^. 
mol  c  sandy  soil,  m  March  or  April.    Seeds  are  com- 

rheDLn^rr  "^  ^^^^°"^s  earlier  in  the  year,  so  as  to  give 

evmSri  °""**!°°"  "«  not.  it  must    be    confessed. 
everybody  s  flower.    To  me  they  are  the  least  attractive  of 
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!  Carnations,  although  they  are  certainly  imposing  enou^li 
it  there  is  no  grace,  no  elegance  about  them ;  in  the^  resneS 
ley  compare  unfavourably  with  the  border  and  tree  variedes 
Ins  would  not  matter  so  much  perhaps,  for  tastes  differ  ^i 
videly,  and  it  needs  various  kinds  of  flowers  to  suit  them  all 
but  the  bother  is  that  Malmaisons  are  the  most  diffic  it  of 
aU  to  grow     They  are  not  much  grown  by  amateurs-  it 
IS  chiefly  m  large  gardens  where  every  convenience  is  at  hand 
that  they  are  found.    In  common  fairness,  however  let     be 
said  that  most  of  them  are  deliciously  fragrant.    Thev  need 
the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse  where  in  winter  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  50°.     They  need  large  flower  oots  7  to 
8  inches  m  diameter,  and  a  soil  mixture  of  loam  (turfv  soil) 
with  a  fourth  part  peat,  another  fourth  decayed  maniire  as 
well  as  a  free  sprinkling  of  sand     They  dislike  a  close,  d^p 
atmosphere,  and  conversely  they  like  dry.  airy  conditions 
They  are  pecuharly  susceptible  to  a  disease  known  as  spot 
which  greatly  disfigures   the   leaves  and  spoils  the  plants' 
This  IS  almost  certain  to  appear  if  a  close,  moist  atnosphere 
prevails   m   the   house   where   they  are   grown.    Mahnaison 
Carnations  are  mcreased  by  layering,  but  in  this  case  the  youne 
shoots  are  pegged  down  in  the  soil  (in  the  flower  pot)  in  whi^ 
the  parent  plant  is  growing.    Layering  is  carried  out  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over,  in  early  summer,  and  when  they  are 
nicely  rooted  (m  from  four  to  six  weeks)  they  are  potted  singly 
into  small  flower-pots  and  grown  on  for  blooming  the  foUowme 
year.    Cuttmgs  may  also  be  taken  and  made  to  form  roots 
m  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass  or  handlight  in  the  greenhouse. 
Layenng  is  to  be  preferred,  but  this  is    not  possible  when  the 
shoots  are  too  far  from  the  soil.     In  this  case  one  is  compelled 
to  take  off  the  growths  and  *'eat  them  as  cuttings.    Malmaisons 
flower  chiefly  in  May. 

PinkB.— -Border  Pinks,  both  named  and  unnamed  varieties, 
^•!u^L^*  favountes,  and  no  garden  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  theni.  The  named  varieties,  of  which  some  of  the  best 
are  :  Mrs.  Smkms,  white ;  Her  Majesty,  white ;  Ernest  Ladhams. 
crimson ;  Anne  Boieyn,  purple  rose  ;  and  Mrs.  Lakin,  white 
ana  crimson,  are  increased  by  "  pipings  "  or  cuttings,  taken 
in  June  or  the  roots  may  be  divided  and  replanted  in  late 
beptember  or  early  October.  The  Garden  or  SeedUng  Pinks, 
now  to  be  had  m  great  variety,  are  taller  growing  plants  that 
give  a  profusion  of  blossom.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  souTi  m  the  greenhouse  in  February  as  recommendtd 
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that  shows  a  seU-Sr^'s^dS  ^^T^  ?"  *^'  illustration 

that  is  weU  drained.     T^y  ^er^^^t     '  ^t  "^  ^':^°*''  °°e 
wet  ground.    Everyone  toLrwhat  a  ch^^^^  ^  ^'"^• 

a  flower  border  is  formed  bv  thrBnrS.r  ^  "^  """^  *° 

the    variety    Mrs  ^         ^"^^^^^  ^"^^'  Particularly 

Sinkins.     It    is    not 

surpassed  as  an  edging 

plant,  for  when  not  in 

bloom  the  grey  foliage 

is  pleasant    to    look 

upon.     The    «,  hinese 

Rnk  is  referred  to  in 
the  chapter  on  Half 
Hardy  Aimuals.  Napo- 
leon III.,  one  of  the 
Mule  Pinks,  is  a  most 
handsome  flower ;  the 
blooms   are    crimson, 
and  a  patch  at  the 
front    of    the    flower 
border  or  in  the  rock 
garden  always  attracts  ^.»,..., 

not  so   valuable   for   the    border      tkI'  ^^^^  ^« 

beautiful  httlp   nia^tc  ^raer-     There    are  many   verv 

indispenLble  fo? Xt.^^^^  Z  ^^°«  ^\^^  ^hat  Zl 
instance,  as  DianthS^  Si,,.  ,  '"'^  S^""^"" '  =^"ch.  for 
and  others.  '*"'"''  ^P^"^'   deltoides.   neglectus. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE   ROCK  GARDEN 

A  WELL-MADE,  tastefully  planted  rock  garden,  containing  a 
fairly  comprehensive  collection  of  Alpine  plants,  is  full  of 
interest,  while  one  less  pretentious,  too,  may  be  made  attractive. 
Possibly  in  no  other  part  of  the  garden  can  such  a  wide  selection 
of  choice  plants  be  brought  together,  unless  it  is  under  glass 
and  in  such  a  case  they  lack  the  freedom  and  natural  appear- 
ance so  peculiar  to  tastefully  disposed  rock  plants.  When 
we  mention  rock  garden,  the  term  is,  of  course,  applied  to 
rockeries  built  of  rock,  not  the  little  abominations  one  some- 
times meets  with  constructed  of  clinkers,  bricks  and  oyster 
shells. 

To  build  a  rockery,  however,  is  a  somewhat  expensive 
affair,  and  if  stone  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  much 
money  may  be  expended  on  freight.     If  stone  suitable  for 
the  purpose  occurs  near  by,  then  matters  are  simplified.    The 
site  of  an  old  quarry  may  frequently  be  turned  into  a  very 
pretty  rock  garden  by  taking  advantage  of  the  old  workings 
and  modifying  them  to  suit  the  new  conditions.    Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  problem  to  face  in  such  a  case  is  the  satis- 
factory clothing  of  a  sheer  face  of  stone  which  has  been  worked 
out  smoothly.    Perhaps  the  best  means  to  adopt  is  to  work 
out  sufficient  stone  so  that  a  series  of  shelves  or  terraces  is 
formed.     Should  this  be  impracticable,  then  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  any  crack  or  crevice  to  establish  some  plant  which 
requires  little  soil.     On  the  top,  too,  trailing  plants  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  their  branches  will  hang  over 
and  partly  clothe  the  upper  part.     Where  the  stone  has  been 
worked  in  an  irregular  maimer,  endless  possibilities  occur  of 
creating  colonies  of  showy  plants.    The  lower  part  of  the 
quarry,  at  all  events,  may  be  successfully  dealt  with,  for  there 
is  usually  a  good  deal  of  waste  stone  about.    This  can  be 
made  the  base  of  the  rockery  with  very  little  trouble.    Advan- 
tage ought  always  to  be  taken  of  weather-worn  stone,  for  it 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  has  been  newly  quarried. 
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The  question  of  the  kind  of  .tone  to  use  is  one  that  often 
solves  Itself.    That   common   to   the   district   is   generaUv 
employed.    Gramte    limestone  or  yeUow  or  red  sandstone 
are  aU  smtable      The  great  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when 
bmldmg  the  rockery,  is  that  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
must  be  studied  first,  not  the  appearance  of  the  rockwork 
though  that,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.    Sometimes 
the  work  is  given  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  more  of  an 
architect  than  a  gardener.    To  such  a  man  the   requirements 
of  plants  do  not  appeal ;   he  is  more  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  arrangement  of  stone.    A  rockery  formed  in 
these  circumstances  is  weU  known  to  the  writer.    It  is  made 
partly^  m  an  old  quarry  where  stone  was  plentiful.    Between 
^700  and  £800  was  spent  in  the  building,  and  when  it  was 
finished  It  represented  an  imposing  arrangement  of  stone 
with  practically   no   positions   for  plants.     The   gardener 
whose  advice  was  overruled  in  the  first  instance,  had  then  to 
make  what  alterations  he  could  for  the  plants'  sakes ;    but 
he  result  has  never  been  reaUy  satisfactory.    Objectionable 
features  are  ahnost  sure  to  arise  it  the  pro^r  placing  of  the 
stones  IS  not  considered.    Attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
way  the  stone  lay  in  its  original  bed.  for  it  looks  absurd  when, 
of  two  pieces  from  the  same  layer,  one  is  placed  to  rest  on 
another,  one  representmg  a  horizontal  section  and  the  other 
a  venicai  one. 

A  hillside  or  other  elevated  ground  is  more  suitable   for  a  rock 

ether  ,iS  l^"!.  "^"^  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  slopes  on 
lol.  '"?*'•  J^*^"*  *•»«  <="*«*  <»n  be  made  to  accommodate  ^ter° 
n  btS'  P^^^"'r'y  «  »  ^^'^  brook  runs  through  it.Tf 
s>de  ,.n  "^  ^  '°"°"*^-    '°  "a^^K  «>«  ">ck  garden  on  a  hill 

tie  ;  SroS^  economised  for  the  ground  can  SVxcavated  and 
uie  stone  placed  m  position  without  any  of  the  buUding  up  which 
IZT7^  °l!r'  ^'^^-  Should  the  hillside  be  natu?al"y  r^ky 
mmZ\^LTT  "^^  '°™^°^  P^'^^-"  *°'  the  Stones  cS; 
S  0?  Jf  L*ir^'  «°^  '^^  ^  P^''  ^here  it  can  be  taken  advan! 
Souldro^J^  -P*"*":    ^°'  ^**°<=*'  a  fi*"^"  between  large  stones 

SoU-fiUeScS«^S  ^?^?'/*°'^  their  roots  to  a  considerable  depth 
Med.  ^W^f"?  "^  be  rioticeable  when  the  plants  a^estab- 

with  promoJSries    „  o?h      "\"'  T  ''*°"'''  "^'^"^  ^'^'^  '^^  tbere. 
ofvarSrsSeforti"  °*^"  ^^^  *"«^  ^*b  numerous  "pockets" 

Should  be  to  provide  suitable  positions  for  the  plants.    The 
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arrangement  of  the  plants  wUl  aUow  of  ample  rock  being  left  uncovered 
for  during  summer  vegetation  must  not  be  so  dense  as  to  hide  the 
rock,  or  much  of  the  charm   of  the   garden  wiU  be  lost.     Should 
the  rockery  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  close  inspection  of  the  plants.     The  best  way  to  effect^ 
IS  to  have  a  series  of  informal  paths  and  rude  steps.     These  may  easily 
be  made  to  look  like  part  of  the  rockery  itself  by  taking  care  to  u» 
similar  stone  and  by  placing  little  plants  between  the  stones    Ut 
path  along  the  bottom  of  the  rockery  may  be  made  of  rouRh  stone 
witii  plants  between  if  it  is  not  too  frequently  used.    Should  the 
rockery  be  m  a  valley,  then  the  centre  may  be  made  up  with  ronrii 
stones  for  plants,  and  a  path  be  formed  round  it.     If  water  is  present 
stepping-stones  may  take  the  place  of  a  path.    On  no  account  should 
a  formal  basin  of  water  be  arranged  ;  if  something  of  a  natural  character 
IS  not  present  or  cannot  be  introduced,  then  the  idea  of  water  had 
better  be  abandoned.    StiU.  a  water  main  near  by  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous  m  the  event  of  a  continued  period  of  drought  in  summer 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  owners  of  small  gardens 

or  those  of  limited  means  can  entertain  the  idea  of  buUdine  a  laree 

rock  garden.  '^        * 

Pretty  little  gardens  may  be  formed  on  the  outskirts  of  lawns 

by  so  arranging  the  stones  that  they  appear  to  crop  up  naturaUy 

Il^K  *"*P""i!*-  .7^"  '*°°'^  ""^  only  ri      to  a  height  of  a  few 
twt,  but  they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have  a  natural  effect.    Stones 
of  irregular  size  must  be  selected  and  appear  at  irregular  heights. 
In  some  cases  one  large  stone  may  be  mounted  on  another  with 
sufficient  mould  between  to  give  roothold  to  a  plant  or  two,  while 
m  another  case  th«  top  of  a  stone  may  be  just  clear  of  the  ground. 
Such  a  rockery  is  easUy  and  quickly  made,  and  the  expense  is  not 
great,  even  if  the  stone  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.    Excellent 
resulte  are  obtained  by  planting  such  a  rockery  as  this  with  Heaths 
and   kindred  plants.    Of  ordinary  rock  plants,  however,  there  are 
many  that  may  be  expected  to  thrive  admirably,  though  of  course 
there  is  not  sufficient  variety  in  position  and  aspect  to  provide  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  which  are 
exacting  m  their  requirements.    One  frequent  source  of  failure  with 
rock  plants  is  damp  in  winter.     A  plant  that  would  die  in  an  exposed 
position  would  probably  remain  uninjured  if  slightly  protected  by 
a  piece  of  overhanging  rock.    Then  it  is  difficult  in  a  low  rockeiy 
to  provide  the  waU-like  character  of  a  cliff  side,  in  the  fissures  of  which 
many  choice  plants  prove  such  a  complete  success,  though  failing  to 
survive  under  other  conditions.     It  is.  however,  possible  to  provide 
shelter  from  rain  and  damp  by  placing  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  supported 
by  a  wire  framework,  over  any  plant  peculiarly  susceptible  to  damp. 

In  quite  smaU  gardens  charming  effects  are  sometimes  made  by 
the  formation  of  rock  borders,  2  or  3  feet  wide.  Coarse-growing  plants 
are  out  of  the  question  j   something  neat  and  attractive  b  required. 
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The  object  is  gained  by  fonning  %  low  rockery  and  planting  such  thing* 
as  the  neater   growing   Sajuuages,   Sempervivums.  Sedums,   Pinto 
Aobrietias  and  Cerastiums.  ' 

GeneraUy  the  midland  and  northern  connties  ai«  more  suitable 
for  general  coUections  of  Alpine  »nd  rock  plants  than  the  milder,  moister 
and  more  equable  climate  of  the  extreme  south  and  west.    The  reason 
of  this  is  that  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  country  the  plants  do  not 
obtain  a  long  enough  period  of  rest.    They  are  covered  deeply  with  snow 
for  several  months  in  their  natural  habitat,  which  keeps  them  warm 
and  snug  through  the  winter.    As  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  thev 
wake  to  find  the  summer  sun.    In  milder  districts,  on  the  other  hand 
the  plants  start  into  growth  prematurely ;  then  a  period  of  cold  winds 
may  be  expenenced,  or  a  sharp  frost  may  occur  and  seriously  damage 
young  leaves  and  Aom-cis.    In  the  Alpine  regions,  again,  it  frequenlfy 
happens  that  dunng  the  summer  months  bright,  hot  sunshine  is  expend 
enced  which  is  very  desirable  for  the  weU-being  of  Alpine  plants 
particularly  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  moist  from  the  heavy 
snows  of  the  late  winter.    These  conditions  are  not  reproduced  in 
counties  like  ComwaU,  for  a  snowstorm  is  rarely  experienced    and 
mo-y  rever  Ues.    Then  summer  is  not  as  a  rule  characterised  by  very 
bnght  and  hot  sunshine,  for  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  tempered  bv  moist 
climatic  conditions.  j      ^  01. 

If.  however,  the  conditions  necessary  for  Alpine  plants  are  not  so 
favourable  m  our  warm  south-west  counties  as  they  are  elsewhere 
another  class  of  plants  may  be  found  to  replace  them,  for  glorious 
effects  are  produced  m  some  gardens  by  the  wide  planting  of  natural 
and  artificial  rockwork  with  gorgeous  flowered  Mesembryanthemums 
Cotyledons,  Sempervivums.  Agaves.  Yuccas.  Opuntias.  Sedums,  and 
Z^  ^'^^.  .t  V"^^  character,  whilst  the  various  Cistus  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  not  hardy  enough  for  general 
culbvation,  find  suitable  conditions  for  their  full  development.  Such 
plants  may  however,  only  be  planted  in  sunny  positioM.    In  places 

StiTT'  ST'.!".''  "^^  ""'"'"""  tempemte  Ferns.  BnSsh  a^d 
exotic   may  be  planted  on  artificial  rockwork.    An  Australian  Tree- 

""^urtrth"  ^•«=^-%-t--ticc;  this.  pSs  h:s 

^th  ^7\  •''^  "  ''°  "°'**«*  specimen,  is  very  charming 

c^2  ^"^,'°^r  «*«"»  rising  from  a  caq«t  of  gLnery  and 
crowned  with  large  fronds.    The  British  MaidenhSr  mafbe  ^veTl 

Sa'lSi:^; '°"'  "^  *^«  """'"^-^  ^^-^  «?  quite 

stoni  JJ^p  ^^'^T'*'  ""^y  ^  ^^  advantage  of  to  cover 
flT*:J^^  Pnmroses,  Anemones,  and  other  woodland  flowers  mav 
be  introduced  with  good  effect.  nowera  may 

A  SELECTION   OF   PLANTS   FOR  THE    ROCK   GARDEN 

AU*if'Jl:7J^*'  T'^^"  °*  ^  '"^i'y  »™  o'  New  Zealand  origin. 
MicrShvt^'o  **"*  ^^  ^°™  carpet-like  masses  in  dry  plafes. 
•■mcrophylla  is   ornamental   on   account   of    the    red    spin^   which 
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accompany  the  inflorescences  in  summer.    Buchanani.  red,  and  Novi. 
Zeaiandica,  crimson,  are  other  pretty  kinds. 

ACAMTHOUMOH  GLUMACBUIL  the  Prickly  TTirift  of  Asia  Minor 
has  cunons  spiny  leaves  and  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  latter  appeariiur' 
in  summer.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth  and  suitable  for  a  sunny  p^™ 
Other  kinds  to  grow  are  Kotschyi,  with  white  flowers,  and  venustnm' 
with  pmk  blooms.  ' 

«w^*?"^  *  **°^y  represented  in  England  by  the  weU-known 
WUfoU  or  Yarrow  (BCllefolium).  has  various  representatives  of  a  showv 
character,  which  are  suitable  for  the  rockery.  They  thrive  in  sandy 
or  loamy  soil,  m  positions  which  are  moderately  exposed.  Clavenn* 
a  European  kind,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  sUvery  leaves  and  white  flowers  • 
compacta.  white ;  Aizoon.  very  dwarf ;  Huteri,  white ;  tomentosa' 
yeUow  and  sericea,  white,  are  aU  desirable  sorts  to  grow.  AU  blooni 
m  summer.  *  ^™ 

ADOMM.— Charming  flowers  of  spring.  The  various  kinds  are  suit- 
able for  comers  or  crevices  between  stones  where  there  is  a  fairly  deep 
pocket  of  sou.  Amurensis,  from  Manchuria,  grows  about  six  incha 
high  and  bears  yeUow  flowers  in  February.  Pyrenaica  and  venialis 
are  other  useful  sorts  from  6  to  12  inches  high,  and  bearing  large 
yellow  flowers.  *     * 

STmONKMA^A  showy  plant  of  the  WaUflower  famUy,  the  various 
kmds  bemg  of  sub-shrubby  growth,  suitable  for  sunny  positions. 
Grandiflorum.  rose  or  pink ;  coridifoUum,  rose,  sometimes  caUed  the 
Lebanon  Candytuft ;  pulcheUum  and  saxatUe,  the  Lebanon  Mustard 
form  a  good  selection. 

AIXfflBMILLA  ALHHA  (Lady's  Mantie)  is  a  dwarf  plant,  suitable  for 
a  petition  where  little  else  would  grow,  but  where  a  green  patch  is 
oesired. 

ALYMDM.— Among  the  Alyasnms,  or  Madworts.  are  numerom 
Showy  plants.  Their  growth  is  somewhat  similar  to  Arabis.  but  some 
are  much  stronger.  They  blossom  in  spring,  and  are  suitable  for 
pfantmg  in  large  masses,  where  they  can  hang  over  the  face  of  a  rock. 
They  have  yeUow  or  white  flowers.  The  following,  which  grow  3  to 
emches  high,  are  aU  worth  growing  :  alpestre ;  saxatile  and  its  variety 
crtnnum  ;   maritimum.  the  Sweet  Alyssum  ;    and  serpyllifoUum. 

ANDROSACB.— Dwarf  plants  with  Primrose-Lke  flowers.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  Alpine  flowers,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, many  of  them  are  difficult  to  grow.  In  a  state  of  natnre 
tliey  inhabit  the  higher  Alpine  regions,  where  snow  lies  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  Under  cultivation,  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
damp,  so  should  be  given  positions  where  moisture  cannot  He  amongst 
the  growths.  In  winter  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  sheet  of  glass 
so  that  it  will  throw  the  rain  off  the  plants.  Sandy  peat  forms  the 
most  smtable  soU.  None  grow  more  than  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
ground.    Good   sorts   are:    Brigantiaca,   white:    cylindrica,  white 
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foUon,  light  red  j  imbricaU,  white ;  Lagged  loae  i  lann«n»» 
pi^.  and  it,  v«iety  Leichthni.  piilklS^'h.'^'i'Sr'w^ 
and  row  ;  sannentoaa.  white  and  rose  wmauona.  wlute 

moiHS^^a^Lrth^^"  ~:SSff^h'"  •"'*'?* '" 

blue;   apennina.  blue;    Hepatica.  bine    wWte^^IS  *'*• 

white,    and  ranuncnloides.^^.  do  n^  «c^  a^el.  "^h"""' 
height.    Sylvertria.  white,  thrWdix,?  WinXferMT  StLa° 

«e*l^S1SLi?L^":>;;;;5.^°- -^^^         -  which 

blue ;  ouudensis.  scarleT^^e' ;  SL'u^JX;  ^JVhiS^iS 
Skmnen.  yeUow  and  red.  may  be  planted.  '  *^ 

AHAMI^EasUy  grown,  dwarf,  wide-spreadine  nlanfai     n,-    *i. 
wen  in  Kght  sou.  and  are  nsefnl  for  voS^^hJ^^^     ^  ^"^ 
and  droop  over  the  face  of  a  miniatTS^  SkSa^^  a^T' 
hoides.  rose ,  and  «erulea.  blue,  ought  aU  to  be^gSn  ' 

L^^a^r  ^---^--^:aS.^ftSuLt 

loamy  soil     Sia    rJT  •!  ^''^"^  positions  in  sandy  or 

vSesTma^ra'p^/^d'?!i^'°":  '"**'°""'  ^^^  ^<»  w^t« 
easily  griwn  '  ^       '  '''***^'  P"^'  "«  8°«J  l^'ids  that  are 

moist  position  in  loamy  soil  *"*  "*  »  moderately 

bighTSftiir'SerS^lT^SJeT"'^'  ^  °'  -'^'^  - 

habit  and  are  suitable  for  ^'Xw*^L!!rh7  '^^'•"  ^ 
are  the  most  familiar  colonra^H  +h?7^*  ^^  '  '''"®  '^'^  ^°«« 
May.    Deltoidea  and  itTr.^,^'  *  Aowenng  time  is  April  and 

'osea.  etc.,  are  «Su.St  Hendersom.    Leicha^i:     Leichtlini 

ingrowth.    AUthJdwM^eTZ!^?'  ^^^^-  w*"*^  ^^O'  considerably 

01  special  merit  are  S  i^T*'  '"'^.^  '"*^^'*'  *"  *^«  ^°<=J«^^ 

AUioni,  blue;    carSii    bl^r     tt^    w^""'  I  *°  «  ^^^«''  "«?; 

e«Kamca.    biueT^ST' wWte' •     hL!^^"'  ^'^  '    ''^^-  "'«  ' 
-iBa,    wmte;    Hendersom.    pale   blue;    muralia. 
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Noej    portenachlagiaaa.  pale  blue  >    pnlU,  purple;    Raineri.  binei 
•ad  waldateiaiana,  Uue.  ' 

OnriAllTHUIlllBn  IRtd  VaUrum)  gnnra  i^  to  2  feet  high  and 
thrives  in  cravicet  when  little  aoU  exists,  as  weU  as  in  good  ground 
It  is  suitable  for  a  podtio    which  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access  for 

it  U  capable  of  looking  after  itself,  and  is  showy  from  a  distance.   White 
varieties  may  be  obtained. 

OnAinUlL— Low-growing,  carpet-like  plants,  some  of  which  have 
conspicuous  sUvery  foliage.  They  thrive  in  light  soU  in  stony  ground 
and  soon  cover  large  patches.  The  flowers  of  the  following  are  white  • 
alpinum.  Biebetsteini,  and  tomentosum. 

■CmRAllTHUS  {WaUfloton).— Several  are  useful  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  common  Wallflower  is  of  value  for  rocky  ground,  which  is  difficult 
of  access,  such  as  is  sometimes  found  about  natural  rocks.  In  such 
positions  it  distributes  its  seeds  and  quickly  becomes  naturalised 
Allioni.  yellow ;  Marshalli.  yeUow  and  purple ;  and  Mcnaesi.  yeUow 
may  all  be  grown. 

CHKHTODOZA  (Glory  of  the  Snow).— Cietica.  LuciUa,  and  its  varie- 
ties gigantea  and  sardensis,  are  all  dwarf,  bulbous  plants  which  bear 
pretty  blue  flowers  in  spring. 

CHBTSARTHBHUIL — Alpinum,  caucasicum.  and  montanum  may  be 
grown  in  comparatively  poor  soil.  To  be  seen  at  their  best,  they 
should  be  grown  in  masses  at  least  12  to  18  inches  across. 

CORTDAUS  (Wall  Rue).— A  few  of  these  are  useful  for  the  drier 
parts  of  the  rockery.  The  yellow,  summer-flowering  lutea,  which 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  is  the  one  most  often  seen,  but  the  newer 
thalictrifoUum  is  weU  worth  attention ;  tomentella  is  also  worth 
growing. 

CTCLAMBH.— Small  colonies  of  hardy  Cyclamen,  planted  in  moiit, 
but  not  wet,  somewhat  shady  positions  in  loamy  soil,  form  an  attractive 
feature,  both  by  reason  of  their  prettily  mar»->»!d  leaves  and  showy 
flowers.  They  are  quite  dwarf,  rarely  exce©  u.  4  inches  in  height. 
Coum,  europaeum.  cyprium.  gnecum,  neap  ^jium  and  repandum 
are  all  worth  growing.  The  flowers  are  red  ■  reddish  purple,  but  in 
some  instances  there  are  white  varieties. 

CTPRIPBraUM  IPBCTABILB  (Moccasin  Flower).— One  of  the  choicest 
and  most  beautiful  plants  we  possess  for  moist,  peaty  ground  about 
the  lower  parts  of  the  rock  garden.  Growing  from  ij  to  2  feet  high, 
it  produces  large,  white,  rosy  crimson  pouched  flowers  during  early 
summer.  Several  others,  such  as  Calceolus.  guttatum,  humile,  and 
montanum,  may  also  be  planted. 

DAPHMK. — Shrubby  plants,  several  of  which  are  of  value  for  rockery 
plaT<ting.  As  a  rule,  they  thrive  best  in  moist,  rather  light  loamy 
•oil  3ut  a  few  kinds  like  peat.  Cneorum.  the  Garland-flower  of  the 
Alps,  is  an  evergreen  dwarf-growing  plant  which  produces  terminal 
heads  of  rose-coloured,  fragrant  flowers  in  May.    It  thrives  best  in 
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««».^n.e  bct'^ult.  luTU,  SSfed'jy  :^tii  SlfSS' 
down  with  ttoaes.    The  flowen  an  TmJ^^^L^A5JZ^!^'' 

W*™!  (i^*).-TTie  Alpin.  Ptafa  thrive  mort  latisfactorilv 
m  good  loamy  ,0^  to  ,unny  po«tion»,  .mongrt  piec^of^k^SSl 
Ijome  do  very  weU  to  the  cievice,  of  a  pe,?«:  Scalar  fa^dfrSS^ 
mey  flower  m  summer,  and  the  moet  wutabSTktod.  for  toe  L^ 

OODKAnUM  (Am^riemn  Co»*/,»._Thrive8  to  deen  n.h  a 
moist  sou.  not  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  .^  iSe^^L*^  °** 
a  fa.  amount  of  space,  for  il.e  flow'^  spSes^  ^Heffi^toT^ 

require  1.  and  they  will  »p,«uJ  over  a  bare  face  of  ISfk  J^rth. 
once  established.    Acaulia;  airoides  Ai^o!,  t^inl  *!  /  *'''y  "* 

folia  aa.  rupeatris  are  a  fewT^rbe^Jio^'^r"'***'  ""*"'- 

wh^rpTc^e*  pi.;ie''z;,^t"  rr  °'  '^"^  '^°-*^' 

c?r^  ?-^        ^  '^^^^  *°**"'  °"8»>t  to  be  groM 

6  to  9  inches  to  height    1^  T*^  '°'^  '*  '''"^«'  '  '"  "^^^  '"^^  b«  *">« 

are  whit;  and^t^  ^  """"*  ''  ""^'^  ''™^=^^  "^*-     The  floweri 

shrury'^JS?"™'  ^'''^'♦^'  ^  '^-  -A  ^^-™-g  dwarf. 
iscon.^oS'iTt^u^L^""!'"."  '"  3  inches  high.  It 
berries,  which  in  itaTJJT^  and   wmter   by  reason   of  its   bright   red 

the  name  ptSi^^r^'SS'Sr'  "'°  '^  ^'"'^'''  ^^^  -^"^ 
auH  , .°^  ***"V  has  been  given  to  thf  nian*     peatv  «.il 

^'^n^""  "*"*^""  '^°^d  •«  P-vid  d.     rrichoptylla  rTa?^ 
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GBRTIAIIA  {Gentian). — The  dwarf  kinds  of  Gentian  are  all  worth 
growing  in  the  rockery,  for  where  they  thrive  there  are  few  more 
lovely  objects,  the  intrase  blue  of  the  tubular  flowers  of  some  sorts 
being  distinct  from  anything  else  flowering  at  the  same  perioc.  They 
thrive  best  in  good  loamy  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  but  the  soil  must  not 
be  at  all  sour.  Acauhs  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  flowers  2  to  3  inches 
long,  of  an  intense  shade  of  blue.  There  is  also  a  white  variety. 
Bavarica,  another  dwarf  kind,  is  found  on  boggy  ground  in  the  European 
Alps.  It  has  blue  flowers.  Vema,  again  a  bUie-flowered  Alpine  plant, 
should  also  be  grown. 

OERAMIUM. — Several  hardy  Geraniums  may  be  included  in  the 
rock  garden.  They  delight  in  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  are  suitabk 
for  positions  where  strong  growing  plants  are  desired.  Endressi, 
ibericum  and  sanguineum  aro  vigorous-growing  sorts,  whilst  argentenm 
and  cinereum  are  less  strong. 

HKUANTHEMUM  {Sun  Rose).— Theoe  plants  make  a  deUghtful  display 
with  their  white,  yellow,  pink,  and  red  flowers  during  early  summer. 
They  are  low-growing  shrubs,  and  thrive  in  poor  soil  in  full  sun.  Few 
plants  are  better  adapted  for  growing  over  rock,  or  for  planting  so  that 
their  branches  will  hang  down  the  face  of  a  chfl.  Vulgare  is  the  common 
Irind,  but  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  venustum.  Magenta  Queen, 
Yellow  Standard,  Fireball,  cupreum,  rhodanthum,  etc. 

HTPBRICDH  {St.  John's  Wort).—Se\vnl  of  these  may  be  included, 
notably  such  dwarf  lands  as  Buckleii,  empetrifolium,  repens  and 
Richeri.  All  have  yellow  flowers  and  thrive  in  a  sunny  position  in 
light  loam. 

IBEBI8  {Evergreen  Candytuft). — Some  are  of  shrubby  or  sub-shmbby 
habit,  and  exceQent  for  planting,  so  that  their  branches  will  bang 
down  the  face  of  a  wall  of  stone.  The  evergreen  leaves  and  white 
flowers  are  both  valuable  assets.  Correxfolia,  gibraltarica  and  semper- 
virens  and  varieties  ought  all  to  be  grown. 

lONOPSIDIUM  ACAULB  {Violet  Cress).— A  tiny  plant  scarcely  2  inches 
high,  suitable  for  a  prominent  position  in  stony  ground.  Its  flowen 
are  violet,  and  they  appear  in  summer.    It  is  an  annual. 

IRIS. — A  number  of  the  dwarf  Irises  may  well  be  introduced  into 
the  rock  garden.  They  like  well-drained  loamy  soil.  Alata,  caucasica, 
Danfordix,  Histrio,  pumila,  reticulata,  and  unguicularis  are  all  suit- 
able.   The  bulbous  kinds  should  be  given  a  warm  position. 

UNARIA  AlPINA  {Toadflax).— A  dwarf  plant  with  violet-colound 
flowers.  It  is  of  handsome  presence  and  suitable  for  a  mass  amongst 
small  pieces  of  stone.  Cymbalaiia,  the  common  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax, 
should  also  be  planted.  A  position  where  its  shoots  can  grow  over 
the  face  of  a  large  stone  will  suit  it  exactly. 

UTHOSPIBMUM  PR08TRATUM.— A  dwarf,  shrubby  plant,  makes  a 
brilliant  patch.  It  must  be  planted  in  well-drained,  sandy  soil  in  i 
sunny  positioo.    Its  flowers  are  blue  and  very  attractive. 
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LTanUCmA  RUMMULARM  (Cruping  JtHny).-Miy  be  planted  in  a 
moist  position,  where  its  creeping  stems  will  soon  cover  a  wide  area. 
Crispidens  and  Henryi  thrive  better  under  somewhat  drier  conditions. 

mCOMOPUS  (IndittH  Poppy).— CUxely  related  to  the  Poppies,  the 
various  Meconopsis  are  very  showy.    They  thrive  in  a  moist  but  weU- 
drained  situation  in  deep  soil  which  contains  peat.    Some,  like  cam- 
brica  and  simplidfolia,  are  of  dwarf  habit,  but  others.  Uke  aculeata 
nepalensis,  and  integrifolia.  grow  frtwn  2  to  3  feet  high. 

NTOSOnS  {Forget-me-not).— The  blue  or  white  flowers  of  some  of 
the  Forget-me-nots  are  very  charming,  and  as  they  usually  grow 
with  Uttle  trouble,  in  sandy  soil,  they  are  extremely  useful.    Alpestris 
axorica.  dissitiflora.  and  repens  may  be  planted.  ' 

RA8CI8SU8  (Daffodir).—X  few  of  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  may 
weU  be  planted  in  small  colonies  here  and  there  amongst  the  stones 
Loamy  soU  m  well-drained  positions  suits  them  excellently.    Bulboco^ 
dium,  biflorus,  cyclaminens,  and  minor  and  its  varieties  minimus  and 
nanus  are  good  kinds  to  plant. 

OMPHALODBS  LUCIUA  is  a  pretty  rock  plant  with  blue  flowers 
It  must  have  light,  weU-drained  soil,  and  be  planted  in  a  position 
where  its  shoots  will  hang  over  a  shelf  of  rock. 

PHLOX.— Several  dwarf-growing  Phlox  are  exceUent  for  coverinir 
patches  of  ground  several  feet  across.  They  are  showy,  and  thrive  in 
light,  loamy  soil.  Divaricate.  Ulac  or  purple,  growing  a  foot  high  • 
amoena,  a  dwarf  plant  with  reddish  flowers ;  reptans,  growing  but 
a  few  mches  high,  and  producing  rich  red  flowers ;  and  subulate  with 
rosy-purple  or  reddish  flowers,  are  all  suitable  sorts  to  cultivate 

PLATTCODOR  OBARDmORDll,  sometimes  caUed  Campanula  grandi- 
flora,  is  a  very  showy  Bellflower  from  China  and  Japan.  Growing 
9  mches  to  a  foot  high,  it  bears  large,  bell-shaped,  blue  flowers  A 
light  position  in  weU  drained,  loamy  soil  suits  it.  There  is  a  white 
variety.    In  wet  situations  it  is  rarely  a  success. 

PRIMOLA.— Many  of  the  Primulas  are  at  home  in  the  rock  garden 
Some  prefer  fairly  weU  drained  positions  in  loamy  soU  amongst  rocks! 
whibt  others  are  more  at  home  in  boggy,  peaty  ground.  For  the 
latter  position  rosea  is  one  of  the  most  charming  plants  imaginable, 
whilst  such  strong-growing  kinds  as  japonica  and  pulverulente  also 
like  a  moist  situation.  In  other  positions,  such  sorts  as  amana 
apenmna.  Auricula,  biflora.  capitete,  clusiana,  cortusoides.  denticulate' 
tarinosa  and  marginate  are  suiteble. 

SAXIFHAOA  (flocA/0,7)— All  these  are  of  exceptional  merit  for  the 
I^.ii'^  "■  Se^«"^  distinct  groups  are  formed  by  the  various 
!^^!?'k  1  "^^  ^""^  t'*"  't^'^e-KTOwing.  large-leaved  kinds  as  repre- 
sented by  Lgulata  and  cordifoUa;  the  mossy  set  with  muscoides  and 
^zoon.  as  examples ;  the  sUvery-leaved  ones,  such  as  longifolia,  and 
cZr^x!^^  ,*^''  'P*^'^'  advertised  by  nureerymea  may  l^  obtained. 
Generally  speaking,  sumiy  positions  are  desirable,  although  many  of 
tlie  Mossy  baxifrages  wiU  thrive  in  semi-shade. 
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noun  (Stoiuerop). — ^The  numerous  Idndf  of  Sedum  are  suitabk 
for  dry  and  sunny  positions,  for  they  will  spread  over  a  bare  rock  and 
keep  fresh  throughout  a  lengthy  period  of  drought.  Acre,  Aizoon. 
album,  Anacampseros,  reflexum  and  rasram  are  representa^'ves  of  the 
famUy. 

SKimRvivuM  (Houseteek). — ^This  is  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  low-growing  plants,  characterised  by  fleshy  leaves  forming  deiue 
rosettes.  All  are  suitable  for  dry,  sunny  positions,  where  there  is 
little  soil.    All  are  suitable  for  the  rockery. 

THTMUS  CHAMADRTS  (Tkymg)  and  its  varieties,  and  SerpyUum  and 
its  varieties,  form  showy,  cu  rpet-Uke  masses  in  positions  where  there 
is  little  soil.  Their  flowers  are  showy,  whilst  the  fragrance  of  the 
leaves  is  alwa3rs  pleasant. 

VERONICA. — Both  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds  may  be  obtained. 
The  former  grow  well  in  light,  sandy  soil  amongst  rocks.  They  must 
be  given  sunny  positions  where  the  growths  will  become  well  ripened. 
The  herbaceous  sorts  require  better  and  moister  soil.  A  few  good 
shrubby  kinds  are  buxifolia  cupressoides,  and  diosmsefolia.  Teucrium 
and  its  varieties  ought  to  be  planted  as  representative  of  the  her- 
baceous kinds. 

VIOLA. — Violets  and  Pansies  are  such  weU-known  and  favourite 
plants  thai  they  need  little  recommendation.  Many  of  the  species 
or  wild  types  are  suitable  for  the  rockery,  aad  all  are  of  low  stature. 
Amongst  others,  alpina,  biflora.  canadensis,  cornuta.  cucullata,  gracilis, 
odorata,  pedata  and  pubescens  should  be  grown. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 


UUES 


LiUES  are  favourite  flowers  both  for  outdoor  planting  and 
for  growing  in  the  greenhouse.    Amateurs  often  experience  a 
difficulty  with  Lilies  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  will  not,  or 
do  not,  recognise  that  there  are  differences  between  them, 
and  that  all  Lilies  cannot  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions  ; 
some  are  hardy,  some  are  not ;   some  like  one  khid  of  soili 
some  another;   some  need  to  be  planted  much  deeper  than 
others ;  some  need  special  positions  to  ensure  their  success ; 
while  others  may  be  grown  in  any  fair  position  in  the  garden! 
So  far  as  regards  depth  of  planting,  we  may  divide  Lihes 
into  two  classes— those  that  form  roots  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb  only  and  those  that  form  roots  on  the  stem,  in  addition 
to  the  roots  from  the  bulb.     It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  will 
need  planting  more  deeply  than  the  former.    The  amateur 
can  scarcely  afford  to  ignore  this  direction,  even  though  he 
grow  only  a  few  Lihes,  since  favourite  sorts  are  found  in  each 
section.    Lilies  that  root  from  the  bulb  only  are  put  about 
3  mches  beneath  the  soil.    Chief  of  those  that  root  in  this 
way  are :  the  popular  Madonna  Lily  (candidum) ;  the  Martagon 
Lily  and  its  beautiful  white  variety ;  pomponium,  a  very 
showy  and  very  attractive  LUy  with  red  flowers;  the  Turk's 
Up  Lily  (chalcedonicum),  which  has  scarlet  flowers;  elegans  ; 
the  buff-coloured  Lily  (testaceum) ;  Washington's  Lily  (wash- 
ingtomanum),  with  pale  pink  blossoms ;    and  srovitzianum. 
one  of  the  most  handsome  of  aU,  with  briUiant  red  and  yeUow 
flowers.    Chief  among  Lilies  that  form  roots  from  that  part 
of  the  stem  immediately  above  the  bulb,  as  weU  as  from  its 
Base,  are  the  following,  and  they  should  be  planted  5  or  6 
inches  deep.    The  Tiger  Lily  (tigrinum) ;  the  old  Orange  Lily 
(crocemn),  perhaps  the  most  commonly  grown  of  all ;  specio- 
!Sf.^    lif  ^^^'•al  varieties,   with  blossoms,   marked  and 
wlr^iT     '?^J^^  «d.  that  are  now  fairiy  famiUar  during 
September  a^d  October;    the  Pyrenean  Lily  (pyrenaicuS 
with  yellow  flowers  of  somewhat  unpleasant  scent ;    BroS 
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lily    (Browni),    Hansoni,   bulbifer,    dauricum    and    mona- 
delphum. 

With  respect  to  soil,  Lilies  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes :    those  that  flourish  in  ordinary  well-dug 
garden  soil,  providing  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  clayey ;  those 
that  need  a  well-diained  and  fairly  light  soil,  such  as  is 
obtained  by  deep  digging  and  nuxing  in  plenty  of  sand  and 
leaf  mould  ;  those  that  lUce  a  moist,  peaty  soil.    The  amateur 
will  be  well  advised,  unless  he  has  special  facilities  for  pre- 
paring for  the  third  class  of  Lilies,  to  rely  on  the  two  first- 
named  sections.     It  may  be  taken  that  no  Lilies,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  old  Orange  Lily,  will  thrive,  or  at  any 
rate  increase,  in  soil  that  is  heavy,  and  therefore  wet  and 
cold,  throughout  the  winter.    It  is  advisable,  even  in  planting 
the  commoner  sorts,  to  dig  in  plenty  of  sand,  road  scrapings, 
or  leaf  soil  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  ground  free  from 
stagnant  moisture.    I  have  grown  many  Lilies  in  an  ordinary 
garden  border  by  digging  it  about  i8  inches  deep,  and  improv- 
ing it  by  the  admixture  of  these  materials.    Amongst  Lilies 
that  grow  with  a  minimum  of  attention  in  the  way  of  soil 
preparation,    are     the    following:     candidum,    pyrenaicum, 
dauricum,    speciosum,    longiflorum,    umbellatum,    Hansoni, 
tigrinum,  szovitzianiun,  Browni,   elegans,  pomponium,  chal- 
cedonicvun,   and   Martagon.     LiUes   that   really  need  well- 
prepared  and  well-drained  soil,  although  requiring  no  other 
special  treatment,  are :  the  Giant  Lily  (giganteum),  auratum, 
Humboldti,    testaceum,    washingtonianimi,    japonicum,  con- 
color,    sulphureum,    and    rubellum.     Those    that    need  soil 
coiisisting    chiefly    of    peat,    that     are,    in    fact,    swamp 
Lilies,  are    canadense,   pardalinum,   superbum,   Parryi,  and 
Grayi. 

In  addition  to  the  observance  of  the  advice  given  above. 
success  with  Llies  depends  largely  upon  early  autumn  plant- 
ing, and  in  providing  some  slight  protection  to  the  young 
growths  in  spring.  As  is  pretty  generally  known,  an  ideal 
place  for  Lilies  is  in  a  bed  of  such  shrubs  as  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas,  for  there  rhe  Lily  shoots  are  well  protected  when 
young  and  tender.  By  the  time  they  get  above  the  shrubs 
warm  weather  has  arrived,  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
As  a  general  rule,  Lilies  thrive  best  in  a  spr  vvhere  they  are 
shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  .?  ,re  satisfactory 
information  can  perhaps  be  given  in  considex  g  each  of  the 
ccuef  sorts. 
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AMONG   IHE  SHRUBBERIES  AT   BATSFORD-STEPPING4JTONES   IN   THE 
WILD  GARDEN. 
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nue  pv«  to  tills  h ,  UMOM  Lily  is  not  wtioUy  nndeserrwl  Wtho^ 
who  h*w  lean  it  »t  its  bert  will  c«t.inly«tout,  It^naoTlW^ 
b.d«critad««  good  LUy  lor  OBtdoorpUntin,:    It^Zr^k^i 

'^fSit^'-SJ^.*^  !T*^v^*  *•  »•««•«»•  •fterwMd..  It  n«ed. 
•  idl  Witt  which  pa«thijibe«  f»ely  lat«iaix«I.  and  wffl  certwnly 

rSSSfrfI^I.T^i*«2''~^*"^-  At  Kir.  where 
k  coUectiOD  of  LiliM  is  grown,  it  tbrives  mmong  shrubs  that  am  niantiiH 

inpeatysGO.    llJs  Lily  grows  from  4  toTSt  hi^  "^^ 

CAMMDrat-This  is  the  favourite  Madonna  or  White  LUt  of 
comgeprf^ ;  it  blooms  in  June,  and  thrive,  best  when  rLely 
datmbed.  When  planting  becomes  necessary,  this  should  be  ca^ 
ont  in  August  foe  by  the  middle  of  that  month  the  stems  wiUhave 
d«ddown.  Early  planting  is  most  sssential  in  the  c«r3S  Ely 
for  It  has  tte  charseteristic  of  forming  a  tuft  of  autumn  leav^' 

fTJii'T'  S^*^"*  *^'  '^**''  »"d  «»«•  •»  only  prZS 
formed  **«»  the  bulhe  are  put  in  early.  This  beautiful  uTJ 
very  susceptible  to  a  disease  which  greatly  disfigures  its  leaveTand 
eventu^y  IdUs  the  plant.    A.  a  pxSvTntive  mS^.  itt^'v^ 

that  before  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be  immersed  in  a  bi  5  ^^ 
so  that  this  may  be  weU  mixed  in  among  the  "  scales  ••^i.iS^' 
In  planting  this  and.  in  fact.  aU  Lilie..?fSJ  it^to  puS.  p^t 
of  Mnd  nnderaeath  and  around  each  bulb;  this  mcSu^ISS 
roobng  and  keeps  the  bulb,  frem  retting  duriigTe  ^T^ 

CHAMBBOUCDM  (Tks  ScaHt  J«f-rtego„)._lhis  is  not  reaUv  verv 
commonly  grewn  by  amateurs,  althou^  L  brilliant  i^^floiS 
^d  secure  it  a  place  in  every  n^Lntative  gani^  It  S^ 
fi^  2  to  3  feet  high  and  like  other  Lilies,  enjoy,  sSS  ^  the  hSJ^ 

S^"  Z  tUrSg'-S^i  tTuT  "  *^^  -^"^  ^  -^^ 

CMCIUM  {Th*  Orcmg,  Lify).Suitly  this  is  known  to  everyone 
brillianrw    T>.-«:  •         TV^  "•""y*  *°*y  "*  Scarcely  surpassed  for 

of  which  the  fiLt  n7?ii^  ^  *  very  showy  varieties  of  this  LUy, 

Queen.  Wi^^^H.SL"  ^'^^  °'  °™»««-     ^^»  "•  Orange 
fades'  orS?^.^.  •*'^P"°«'™ ;   their  blooms  are  of  variS 

fflOANTEUlL-This  is  ea«ly  the  king  of  Lilies,  a  noble  plant,  growing 
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6  to  lo  feet  high,  with  large.  Inatroof  giwa  le»vee  ud  giut  whiti 
f unnel-th»ped  bloouu.  It  ia  seen  at  its  best  only  ia  half-tfude  ud 
when  the  bolba  are  planted  in  deep  moiat  eod,  consisting  of  chopnd 
turf.  leaf-floU,  and  decayed  vegetable  rcfnee.  It  it  di«ippointiaf  ia 
that  bloonu  are  not  always  to  be  expected  the  year  after  pUnto,. 
and  after  the  plant  has  bloomed  farther  disappointment  ii  in  iton 
for  the  offsets  that  form  after  the  parent  plut  dies  will  not  blooo 
for  three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  yean. 

HAHSOIL— An  attractive  and  easily  grown  Lily,  with  yellow  flowws. 
I  have  grown  it  successfully  in  an  ordinary  border  with  no  if^iai 
treatment;  it  flowers  in  late  June,  and  reaches  a  height  o£  et 
or  rather  more.  '' 

H>mL— This  is  a  comparatively  new  Lily,  and  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Henry  from  Western  China.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant,  growing 
6  feet  high  or  more,  and  thrives  well  in  the  garden  border.  It  hai 
large  orange  coloured  flowers  that  open  in  July.  It  is  a  fin*  Lily  kt 
the  cold  greenhouse. 

HUMBOUm.— Here  is  a  LUy  that  is  not  commonly  grown,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  its  comparative  rarity,  since  it  is  not  one  <rf 
the  easiest  to  establish.  The  soil  should  be  made  agreeable  to  it  by 
the  addition  of  sand  and  leaf-soU  in  quantity.  It  is  weU  worth  attempt- 
ing, for  the  blooms,  on  stems  4  to  5  feet  high,  are  very  showy,  yellow 
with  purple  spots. 

LOROinORDM.— This  is  the  favourite  LUy  that  is  so  Urgely  grown 
in  greenhouses  for  the  supply  of  cut  blooms  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  good  outdoor  Lily,  althongb 
for  one  season  it  does  well  enough.  The  large  white  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  are  produced  on  stems  of  an  average  height  of  2  to  3  feet  There 
are  several  varieties,  that  known  as  Harrisi  being  chiefly  grown. 

MABTAGOM. — ^The  Martagon  Lily  is  an  old  garden  flower ;  its  some- 
what unattractive  colouring  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  slow  piofrea 
it  has  made  in  popular  favour.  The  blooms  are  of  a  dull  puiidHh 
shade.  Some  compensation,  however,  is  aflorded  by  its  easy 
cultivation.  It  grows  well  in  quite  ordinary  border  soil,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  3  feet.  Its  white  variety  is  particularly  beantiM 
and  though  more  expensive  than  the  type,  ia  well  worth  growing.  The 
variety  called  dalmaticum  is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  kind. 

MORADKLPHUIL — ^This  is  a  yellow-flowered  Lily,  that  blooms  is 
June.  It  has  so  far  not  become  widely  known,  possibly  because  it  it 
not  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  to  perfection.  It  needs  well-prepared 
soil,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  border  plant ;  leaf-soil 
and  sand  are  what  it  likes. 

PAlOAUHmi  (The  Panther  LUy).— Tbu  needs  moist,  peaty  soil 
and  a  sheltered  spot  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  a  fine,  hand- 
some LUy  of  graceful  growth,  as,  indeed,  most  of  the  Lilies  are.  It 
grows  some  5  feet  high,  and  in  July  bears  showy  orange-red  bioontf. 
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«nillUW.-Tliii    is    a   channing   little   pink   LOy.     it  -„». 
wme  18  inchM  high,  and  comet  into  bloom  eariy  in  May     It  i/™,T! 

imaoiOlt-Thii,  too,  is  a  favourite  flower ;  it  besins  to  Maom 
in  September  and  continues  throughout  the  greater  put  of  Octo^ 
It  is  ISO  an  easily  grown  LUy.  TbtreurtumJ^lJ^,^^'. 
the  commonest,  roseum.  has  white  flown,  witt  pinkX)?M?l ' 
pomene  which  ta  the  most  h«dsooe  of  aU.  is  marked  S  spottS 
with  cnmion ;  Ibaetzen,  with  pure  white  flowers,  is  very  beaSi 
but  .cicely  «  "tifactory  for  a  border  plant  a.  'the  SSiSrrS' 
nejve«ge  height  ,.  3  feet,  although  Kxaetseri  doe.  not  Jl^  q^ 

TilTACIUB.— A  beautiful  taU-growing  LUy.  about  <  feet  hiah  -s*k 
.ttractive  nankeen  yeDow  flower.*^  JT^  co J^J^y  Ju^^  to  £ 
tte  result  of  a  cross  between  the  white  or  MadoLa  iSTanf  tJ! 
Sca^et  Martsgon.    It  is  not  diflicult  to  grow  in  ^SSrSi^^Sl 

TIGBIIOII.-This  is  the  favourite  Tiger  LUy  stronriv  to  h«  ,«.«„ 
mended  on  account  of  it.  hardine«i.  hi^.^  ^5  Siye^i^^^- 
It  bloom,  m  August  and  September,  and  on  this  accouSlt  S^Zl^; 
valuable  for  putting  in  beds  of  summer  shrubs,  since  it  wnlSS  tt^ 
flower  display  until  well  on  in  the  autumn.  iS^^liLrgSS  some 
3  to  4  feet  high,  and  bear  handsome  orange-red  blacSMmottS^flow*" 

DUILLATDM.— Here  is  another  dwarf  Lilv  il  f^^  k-j-»  -^ 
height,    m  common  with  Lilium  el^   a^id^l^ZTSS: 
the  grace  of  most  other  Lilies.     What  it  lacks   in^^'u 

varieties.  '  "'^  ^PP^°  *"  "°"«  °^  *^«  finest 

UUBS   FOR    THE   GRSENHOUSB 

theirb;st^,iJ!aS^,K  "^T"*-  lilies  are  usuaUy  seen  at 
leaved  plaSfoY^r^K        ^  °°d«f««)^  of  ferns  or  other  green- 

hidden.  „d  the  ete^f-i*  ""^J^J"  '°^"  P*^  °^  *^«  »t"''^»  "« 
thestenTllSl^aJSLISr^**  '°"*«''  °°  *^*  "PP«'  P^  °* 
the  effect  "f^&oS^^iJ^'^^^''^'^  '^*^°"*  undergrowth 
for  the  base  of  toe  .Zf  u  k  ,*r*  '™"'  «Pec"^y  in  wme  kinds, 
•nay  i^tLl  o Vt  ?r  J^Z^  ^'^^'L  ^°  *  '"«^»  greenhouse  Liliei 
PlantingC^t^^'h"  *J»  ^1°"^  *^  P''""^"'  •"  »  »~^«l«^r-  The 
of  the  S  tSdTii^"?  to  commend  it  in  the  case  of  some 
mature  better     JJ  !^!tJ^J^T^  "*  °°"  "t""^  *°d  the  bulb. 

«d  been  removS    t^.^.     ^*''.."  "^^  "  *^«  «°'^"  »»»v«  ^"^^ 
removed,  the  stems  look  ugly  amongst  the  surrounding 
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voseUtton,  nntfl  it  it  povible  to  cut  them  down,  a  process  which 
Im  quite  out  ot  the  question  untU  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  and  tbt 
may  not  take  place  for  two  or  three  montha. 

Several  kind«,  however,  give  quite  satisfactory  results  and  continni 
to  increase  when  grown  in  pots.    Others  may  only  be  grown  in  pots 
far  one  year,  and  are  usually  thrown  away  after  the  fading  of  tte 
flowers.    To  secure  good  results  from  LiUes  in  pots,  it  is  necessaryto 
msure  thorough  drainage  and  to  give  good  soiL    Turfy  soU  and  i«t 
boUi  of  a  fibrous  character,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  leafaOTW 
and  sdver  sand,  form  a  suitable  compost  for  most  kinds.    Strong-now. 
ing  kmds  may  be  assisted  by  well-rotted  manure,  but  it  is  onaUr 
beet  to  apjJy  that  in  the  form  of  a  top  dressing.    Many  Lilies  fom 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  young  stem  as  weU  as  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb ;  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  plant  deeply,  so  that  further 
sell  may  be  added  lat'-x.     Though  correct  in  theory,  this  does  not 
always  work  weU  in  practice,  for  in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  buried 
4  to  6  mches  beneath  the  soil,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  decar 
and  if  the  young  shoot  is  not  destroyed,  it  grows  very  weakly    T^' 
way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  is  to  place  a  little  good  soU  on  the 
CTocks  m  the  bottom  of  the  pot.    Then  sUver  sand  is  placed  for  the 
base  of  the  bulb  to  rest  on,  and  a  littie  soil  is  worked  round  the  bulb 
to  reach  about  three  parts  up  the  sides  of  the  latter,  but  not  to  cover 
it.     The  soil  is  used  moderately  moist,  and  no  water  is  given  until 
roots  are  formed.    Bulbs  treated  in  this  manner  are  stood  in  a  cold 
fcame.    Should  decay  set  in  the  decayed  scales  can  be  removed  and 
tte  vicmity  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  powdered  charcoal. 
As  soon  as  shoots  appear  and  the  tiny  rootlets  commence  to  grow 
the  pots  may  be  gtaduaUy  filled  with  good  soU— not  all  at  once  but 
on  two  occasions.     lu  the  case  of  strong-growing  sorts,  some  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  for  the  last  top 
dressmg.     As  soon  as  growth  is  really  active  a  fairly  large  amount 
of  water  is  requi-«d  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  on  no  account 
must  the  plants  be  aUowed  to  become  rcaUy  dry.    When  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  manure  water  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  mav 
be  given  once  or  twice  a  week.    After  the  flowers  are  over  the  feeding 
should   be  continued  for  those  sorts  to  be  kept  for  another  year, 
for  the  bulbs  have  not  completed  their    growth  untU   the  leaves 
commence  to  turn  yeUow  naturaUy.     As  soon  as  this  happens,  the 
plants  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  position,  and  the  water 
""PPly  graduaUy  decreased  until  the  leaves  are  dead.    The  pots  may 
then  be  laid  on  their  sides  to  keep  the  soU  dry  and  to  finish  the 
npening  process.     In  the  case  of  bulbs  which  are  started  in  smJ 
pots  and  are  then  transferred  to  large  ones,  a  similar  process  of  potting 
\?!1-^  adopted.    Bulbs  planted  in  a  border  may  be  planted  deeply 
to  b^in  with,  or  if  the  bulbs  do  not  appear  very  sound  they  can  be 
started  in  pots  and  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  stem  roots  commence 
to  grow. 
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WTOIFMBOM  and  its  variety.  Harrisi,  are  perhaps  grown 
more  exte^vely  than  any  other  kinds  in  pots.  TheV  are  vanS 
known  as  Bermuda  LU.es  Easter  Lilies  and  Trumpet  Lilies.  a^^J 
be  had  m  flower  from  mid-winter  to  mid-summer.'^The  grUt«t^ 
for  them  is  at  Easter.  Their  sturdy  stems  rising  from  it  toTi  f^ 
in  height,  clothed  Moth  dark  gr«n  foliage  and  surmounJi  Vt.^? 
white,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  which  are  of  good  substance  and  vS 
fragrant,  are  weU  known.  These  kinds  ue  alwavs  ^^7^ 
unport^l  bulbs  and  they  are  rarely  kept  foTa  ^Sn"^  ^*°thS 
by  so  dcng  a  few  flowers  may  be  obtained.  A  single  S  may  be 
grown  to  perfection  m  a  5-inch  and  6-inch  pot,  but  they  murt  te 
weU  fed  They  are  rather  susceptible  to  attacta  of  aphS^  an^shLw 
be  fumigated  frequently,  otherwise  the  aphis  seriously' in^ur^tt^ 
points  of  the  shoots  and  the  flower-buds.  "*"°"*'y  »°i''««  th« 

AnBATUM.— This  is  commonly  called  the  "  Golden-raveH  t  ii. 
of  Japan,"  and  its  large,  handsome,  cream-white  flower?  T^Jt^ 
or  barred  with  gold.  It  is  suitable  for  growing  inl^Tbuii^St  to 
pven  more  p«it  and  sand  than  the  Bermuda  LUy.    wS-m,wS^Sante 

from  eight  flowers  upwards  to  twenty  or  thirty  ^^ 

SPBaosOM—This  is    a  Japanese  kind,  and    most    suitable    for 

L^a^-^eav^  S  ^^ve^^ to^'^  '"''  ^  "^"^^^  ^^ 

^et^&tuS'df^^^^ 

Sn  U  ^        ^'  "'^'^  di°>i°ishes  the  apparent  size. 

of  success  S£S  rf„  '"'f  ""^  *°  »«  ^°^«'"-     The  secret 

rather^han^st^to  iSp^^rtrb^^r  ''^'^  '"^'°  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^~^^' 
rather  sSbra^?^''!'*  ''"^^  handsome  LUy  from  Burma.  Its 
autumn,  larj  SL?  "^t^  "*<=\''  »»«8ht  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  During 
varying'  f^m  ^o  t^^l"?^"'-^^?'^  fl°^«"  '^  ^ome  in  number,! 

Pagation.    This  LUv  n^.     ?^  °*^  be  used  as  a  means  of  pro- 
^nis  LUy  needs  a  fair  amount  of  peat  in  the  compost 
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CHAPTER   XX 


WATER  GARDENING 


When  a  natural  lake  exists  on  an  estate,  or  a  brook  wends 
its  way  through  the  garden,  then  ideal  conditions  may  be 
expected  to  exist  for  the  formation  of  a  water  garden ;  when 
water  has  to  be  introduced  a  considerable  initial  expense 
must  be  anticipated ;  that  is,  if  the  owner  wishes  to  have 
a  garden  worthy  of  the  name.  The  charm  of  the  water 
garden  hes  in  its  cool  appearance  and  the  freshness  of  its 
vegetation  during  the  hot  summer  days  ;  therefore  everything 
about  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  at  its  best  from 
late  spring  until  early  autumn.  A  natural  lake,  fed  by  a 
stream,  and  having  a  nattiral  outlet,  forms  the  easiest  kind 
of  water  garden  to  deal  with,  for  it  is  usually  easy  so  to  modify 
the  margms  that  they  may  be  made  suitable  for  such  plants 
as  grow  in  very  shallow  water  or  mud,  whilst  deeper  water 
in  the  vicinity  is  available  for  Water-Ulies  and  other  plants 
needing  fairly  deep  water.  In  introducing  Water-lilies  and 
other  plants  into  lakes,  the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of 
covering  too  great  a  space  of  water  with  foliage.  This  destroys 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  lake,  for  the  great  charm  of  the 
water  garden  lies,  not  only  in  the  plants,  but  in  the  glimpses 
of  water  surface ;  therefore  Water-liUes  and  other  plants 
should  be  placed  chiefly  about  the  margins. 

Many  people  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  natural 
lakes  or  streams  capable  of  being  easily  turned  into  water 
gardens,  and  have  to  create  them.  The  first  thing  is  to  find 
out  what  the  possibilities  are  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  throughout  the  year,  whilst  a  means  of  disposing  of 
surplus  water  is  quite  as  essential.  There  can  be  nothing 
worse  than  a  water  garden  with  a  bad  water  supply ;  if  tiie 
water  is  not  continually  running,  it  quickly  becomes  foul, 
and  is,  in  addition  to  being  an  eyesore,  a  source  of  danger  to 
health  in  hot  weather.  It  is  better  by  far  to  dismiss  the  idea 
of  a  water  garden  altogether  if  it  is  found  to  be  impossible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  fresh  water.    This  may 
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WATER  GARDENING  29s 

lometimes  be  obtained  from  a  distance,  by  the  use  of  a  imalj 
dam  working  in  some  river  or  brook,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
practical  means  of  obtaining  water  unless  a  water  main  ruiw 
through  the  neighbourhood ;  then  the  expense  would  prob- 
ably be  prohibitive  in  keeping  a  lake  of  any  considwable 
size  supphed.  In  some  gardens  the  water  garden  is  reduced 
to  the  proportions  of  a  large  tank;  then  the  question  of  a 
water  supply  is  less  serious,  for  a  comparatively  smaU  quantity 
keeps  it  gomg,  though  the  smaller  the  tank,  the  more  often 
should  It  be  emptied  and  refiUed  with  fresh  water.  Whenever 
possible,  ponds  or  tanks  made  for  the  reception  of  water  plants 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  emptied  at  wiU  for 
at  least  once  a  year  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clean  out  the  mud 

The  arrangement  of  an  artificial  water  garden  needs  some 
thought.  Should  the  owner  wish  to  have  his  plants  imme- 
diately under  his  eye,  it  must  be  fairly  narrow.  At  Aldenham 
House  a  water  garden  in  the  form  of  a  canal  exists.  Alone 
each  side  there  is  a  grass  path,  and  visitore  may  see  every 
plant  conveniently.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  formal 
outhne  would  have  an  unsightly  effect,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  plants  about  the 
margms  the  straight  sides  are  not  noticeable.  A  pond.  2  to 
2J  feet  deep  with  boggy  margins,  is  another  suitable  form 
of  water  garden  whilst  a  tank  or  tanks  may  be  favoured  in 
such  gardens  where  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  rather 
than  landscape  effect,  are  given  consideration.  Water  2*  feet 
deep  IS  all  that  is  needed  if  the  garden  is  to  be  kept  attractive  • 

Lh^.k™'''*  !?  1P*°  9^  "^^^^^^  ^^™°^  dead  leaves,  flowers! 
and  other  mbbish  at  least  once  a  week.  Moreover,  a  greater 
depth  of  water  is  not  necessary,  and  only  adds  to  the  expense 
w  11^  ^"^  f  ^  "Pj'^P-  As  a  general  rule  2  feet  of  iTater 
o  th^n.  P  ■  ^^^l  *^^  "^^^^  S^^'^^"  has  been  excavated 
ImI        -^k^  '^'P*^  '*  ""^^  ^  «^a<ie  water-tight,  either  by 

Sr  S  .'::n^  "^^^  I'  ^l  ^'^^^^  "P  ^*h  '^^^'&  and  cement! 
or  with  concrete,  bnck  walls  and  cement.  The  larger  the 
pond  the  stronger  must  be  the  bottom  and  sides.  If  really 
a  nonH  LT  ^  °^**^''*  it  is  as  good  as  anything  to  use  for 
^ffer  to  i?  ''""•  ^"*  *°'  ^  *^  °^  ver/ small  garden  it 
0  i^IlJi-  u'y  °?  ^°'''^^^^  ^""^  ^^^^^^-  A  layer  of  clay 
parts  of  fh^?H  "^  Pfc'1.^  °^«^  *h^  ^«°n»  ^d  th«  lowe? 
Sli  •    .v^t'-    ^  *^^  "**«5'  i^owtver,  it  may  be  gradually 

I^?te"su5Ic^''S!f  ""Ji^?  '*  ''  ^^"*  4  inches  thick  near  the 
water  surface.    Before  bemg  used  the  clay  must  be  thoroughly 
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broken  «p  and  puddled  to  m&ke  sure  that  there  are  no  lim« 
left   and  that  it  wiU  work  easily.    A  coa^^^^i^ 

made  m  ^  m^dle  of  the  pond  by  placing  inTSS  o1  ^ 
This  bv  the  aid  of  water  should  beSv^rtrodden  or  pSu2 
into  place     Then  more  clay  is  added,  and  a«ab  S 

smoothed  over  with  the  back  of  a  wet  shovel  or  spaded  « 
the  work  proceeds  small  momids  of  loam  ar.  SiTZ 
various  plants.  During  the  progress  of  tb.  pudc^i^'  Z 
clay  must  be  kept  wet.  for  if  it  is  Illowed  to  dry  a?  aRa^h 

^"^k"^:,  ^««  *»«  ^'ork  is  finished  the  plMte  mTuSS 
m  the  beds  of  soil  and  the  water  run  m.    W^n7^Z 

and  cement  tank  ,s  to  be  formed,  it  is  usually  adviSEK 

caU  m  a  budder  to  do  the  work,  for  great  stiSgt^hl  SU 

and  mexpenence  vsill  probably  res5t  in  a  Sm  aiS 

whjch^wUl  not  hold  water.  Ld  may  caurrnSeL"  ta 

In  a  garden  in  the  London  suburbs,  a  pretty  little  water 

SJn'suTir'".*  '^^^i^^  ^°-  ^  nu^berVtubslS 
been  sunk  ma  lawn  and  connected  by  a  perforated  o^ 
with  an  overflow  to  a  drain  near  by.  Each  of  ?het  h£ 
tuSTi  ^  ?°r  "^^'^'-^^y'  or  some  other  aquat  c  t 
l^o^Jnr^  partially  surrounded  by  a  low.  irregullr  bo  der  o 
stonework,  over  which  a  number  of  trailing  plants  grew 
This  Idea  might  weU  be  copied  by  people  who  ^E 
S'Sv^mT;  1f^  ''.^T^  few^aq^Tatk  plaS?s.  ^2 
?n  orL  ?H  ♦  *^i"^  *"^  °"e^*  *°  be  emptied  frequently, 
^     ?**  ^  *^y  ^^t^""  "ay  be  got  rid  of.  ^ 

with  tiff  c  T"^  *  ^^i"  *°^  '*'**«^  P^*S'  >t  ought  to  be  made 
vath  the  surface  on  a  level  with,  or  very  httk  higher,  than 

W  the^S"^.h^°H?1;  *^°."^^  *^«  exact  height  is  lete^iSS 
^^to  fliw  ^^l?S^  ""'  "^'^^  '°*°  **^<*  the  surplus  water 
a  foot  tn  .;  fc3?^  ^'^'  ?  *^^  *^  ^*»°'^<*  be  shdlow  and 
nUn  f  M  "^^^  '^**^'  *°  *bat  It  may  be  filled  up  with  soU  and 
^«n«  ^f  ^i^*';-  ^°".«^  **°°^  bere  and  there  about  the 
T^  IfX  ^T^^""^  the  flatness.  These  may  be  a  foot 
will  fn™  o^  and  several  placed  together  with  soil  between 
iTs  rn^If  •  ^""I^^^u  P^?'*'^"  ^^'^  *  P^ant  which  Ukes  to  have 
LnH  W  i!?  '^**''  ?"*  **?  *^*^^  ^^ly  d^-  The  use  of  tall 
Int  ^iF""^!^  P'^*'  "  "*"*"y  a  goo^i  means  of  relieving 
any  position  where  too  great  formaUty  is  noticeable. 

th<.  oJ'^^*^"*^"*  ^}"^^  °'  annoyance  in  ponds  and  tanks  is 
the  appearance  of  a  thick  green  scum  on  the  surface  during 
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wann  weather.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  but 
it  may  be  kept  down  by  adding  copper  sulphate  to  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  2|  ounces  to  10,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
copper  sulphate  may  either  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas 
and  trailed  through  the  water  until  it  is  dissolved,  or  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  be  syringed  over  the  surface 
of  the  pool.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  poisonous 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  broken 
skin  on  the  hands  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  Water-lilies 
are  sometimes  badly  attacked  by  a  black  kind  of  aphis.  When 
such  an  attack  occurs  the  leaves  should  be  S5ninged  with  a 
mixture  made  up  by  boiling  Quassia  chips,  soft  soap  and  nicotine 
together,  at  the  rate  of  4  lb.  of  the  former  to  2  lb.  of  soap 
and  half  a  pmt  of  nicotine,  in  20  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
syringed  over  the  plants,  taking  care  to  moisten  the  exposed 
surfaces  thoroughly. 

PLAMTIHO.— As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  a  good  method 
of  preparing  stations  for  water  plants  is  to  arrange  mounds  of  good 
turfy  soU  while  the  pond  or  tank  is  empty.  As  a  rule,  the  best  method 
IS  to  arrange  strong  pieces  of  turf  to  form  a  circle  a  foot  high  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  across  with  a  hollow  centre.  The  centre  may  then  be 
filled  in  with  fine  soU  to  work  amongst  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A 
modification  of  this  is  to  form  a  circle  of  bricks  or  stones,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  soil.  It  sometimes  happens  that  this  style  of  planting 
IS  not  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  lake  that  cannot  be  emptied. 
The  practice  should  in  such  instances  be  adopted  of  planting  the  Water- 
lilies  or  other  things  in  shaUow  baskets  of  soU.  then  dropping  them 
into  the  water  from  a  boat  or  raft.  The  soU  may  be  secured  in  the 
baskets  by  means  of  a  httle  straw  threaded  across  with  string  If 
tins  IS  not  done  it  may  be  displaced  during  the  submerging  process. 
Ihere  ig  no  better  time  to  plant  than  February  or  March,  though  the 
work  may  really  be  done  any  time  during  winter  or  eariy  spring  If 
dunng  winter  a  pond  or  tank  has  to  be  left  empty  for  a  few  days  a 
little  hay  or  bracken  should  be  placed  round  the  plants  to  protect 
tnem  from  frost. 

„  ^^^f^?*  °'  PLAHTS—For  submerging  in  water  the  Nymphseas. 
or  \\ater-hhes,  are  the  most  popular.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  rarely 
tnat  any  kind  of  Nymphsa  except  the  common  white  Nymphsea  alba 
I^k'!!^'"*'?  '°  ^^  outdoor  garden  ;  now.  however,  numerous  varieties 
witn  red.  yellow  and  white  blossoms  may  be  obtained,  whilst  in  very 
lavouml  localities  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  the  blue-flower«d  stellaU 
,m,  °^?- '"  '"'""'«'■•  A  good  selection  of  Nymphaas  is  as  follows  : 
^ba  candidissima,  MarUacea  albida,  and  Wm.  Gladstone,  white  j  alba 
rpH  x7  r '  ***■■"*«»  ignea.  robinsoniana,  and  William  Falconer, 
rea;    .Marliacea   camea,    pinkish;     Marliacea    chromatella,    odorata 
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sulphurea,  and  tuberosa  flavescens.  yeUow  An  alliixf  «!=.-♦ 
obtained  in  the  .ootl^  YeUow  WSe °my  NuS^lStel^'l*:! 
i.  frequently  met  with  in  ponds  and  strcS;  £  W?ou»  SS  ^^ 
country.  Another  showy'^Uow-ilowW^StS^  pL?t  °  .*^' 
nanthemum  peltatum.  the  Fringed  Rick  B^n  ^t?  u  ^' 
beautiful  when  in  flow^,  this  haTtordefc^fof ^^in?°"^?.  "'^^ 
consequently  need,  con;tant  SS^g  it^Xf  "'^  "'P""^  "«« 
.  ^.r^°°*  taUer-growing  plants  we  find  the  two  Iteedmar-.  t    l 

vari«y,  wUbt  th.  I.tt»  i.  on.TS  ZfS^  S^S°'  ? 

fi  inrh^      received  from  Japan,  the  flowers  in  some  cases  beine  a  to 

ciaSusT  »>yd«>lapathum).  and  the  Sweet  Flag  (Acoru, 

m.,%Tl^^^GLT  ^*'  "^'^^  «^«  "°t»  -«  enter  the  water. 
SLine  STd  l^fn  ^"°°'^,  manicata.  Its  large  leaves  are  always 
SSs  c^l  il*°  'Z  °L *~P'«=*»  Iuxu.iance  to  the  scene.    Many 

?C3^riS^SS  S^L^^.  '^  *^t^'  "^^^^  ">«  beautiiiJ  Mocassin  flower 
oSmS2r?oH?!2^^1"^'°*y  ^  introduced  with  good  effect.  Such 
wSr?S,nn  T  P'""*"  "  *^«  Rodgersias  must  not  be  left  out, 
TpSnt^^^'i"!  aconitifolius  and  its  double-flowered  variety- 
iSnves  ei^.r« "  **"*  ~'°°'°°  °*°'''  °'  "^^i^  Maids  of  FnmJe" 
whe  "^^f.  ?„  ^'^^  '"*'  !:***'•  SevenU  Primulas  are  at  their  best 
^Z  Sfe  r^^r^l:  ^*P°'^"''  ™'~'  P^lvcrulenta  and  othe« 
swh  J  ^vo^\™     °f  °'  ^*  °"^'  Giant  Groundsels  or  Senecios, 
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CHAPTER    XXI 

WALL    GARDENING 

The  many  kinds  of  plants  that  occur  casuaUy  on  old  walls  and  bnUdings 
are  often  so  beautifully  placed  and  of  so  charming  a  character  that 
gardeners  have  taken  a  leaf  from  Nature's  notebook  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  similar  effects  with  native  and  exotic  plants .  So  popular 
has  this  feature  become  that  most  up-to-date  gardens  iiclude  a  wall 
garden  amongst  their  other  attractions,  and  such  a  featar*  is  a  source 
of  considerable  interest,  for  a  very  wide  selection  of  plants  may  be 
grovra  in  or  about  a  waU,  especiaUy  when  the  latter  is  built  with 
the  object  of  giving  foothold  and  affording  nourishment  to  plants. 
When  ruins  of  a  stone  or  brick  building  exist,  particularly  if  the  walls 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  the 
establishment  of  a  wall  garden,  for  in  such  places  it  often  happens 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  soil  and  other  debris  has  collected  in 
nooks  and  crevices  and  affords  sufficient  food  material  for  the  require- 
ments of  many  plants.  Those  of  a  more  exacting  ratur*  may  usually 
be  accommodated  in  places  where  the  removal  of  a  few  stones  has 
left  a  smaU  open  space  or  "  pocket,"  where  good  soU  can  be  introduced 
As  a  rule,  if  a  plant  can  once  be  induced  to  take  root  weU  in  an  old 
wall,  It  IS  able  to  look  after  itself.  On  ruins  of  historical  interest  it 
IS  not  advisable  to  introduce  plants  that  form  strong  roots,  for  these 
are  hable  to  disturb  and  in  time  to  dislodge  the  stones.  The  decay 
of  the  walls  may  thereby  be  hastened. 

An  excellent  kind  of  wall  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  is  one  con- 
sisting of  earth  and  stone,  such  as  frequently  does  duty  for  a  hedge 
along  the  roadside  for  instance,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Visitors 
to  either  of  these  counties  cannot  faU  to  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
such  walls,  veiled  as  they  are  with  ferns  and  flowering  plants.  A 
modification  of  such  a  waU  is  adopted  in  some  gardens.  This  consists 
of  a  double  wall  with  "  ties  "  between  here  and  there,  the  interspace 
being  filled  with  soil  and  small  pieces  of  stone  mixed.  Heavy  stones 
are  favoured  so  that  they  wUl  keep  in  position  without  mortar.    Here 

n!ln^?"lt^l*  ^^  "'^"'  ^P"^*^  "^  ^^  ^°'  the  accommodation  of 
planfa,  whilst  the  top  is  planted  as  well.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have 
a  perfectly  level  top,  it  may  be  made  to  look  more  picturesque  by 
muoducrg  certain  irregularities  here  and  tiiere.  Occasional  mounds  of 
»hS  "  t*° '^•Kh  "ay  b«  made,  whilst  here  and  there  a  large  stone 
Should  rise  above  the  general  vegetation.    Should  the  object  ^  solely 
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I^H  i!  K  5*^'";  '  *^  'P^^  °»y  «^  »«**  I""*  lo''  in  the  wall 
«id,  near  by  a  heap  of  stones,  as  though  a  breach  had  occurred  at  Z. 
time  and  had  gradnaUy  become  covered  with  vegetation  ™ 

Needless  to  say.  if  a  waU  is  to  be  buUt  for  the  purpose,  stone  which  hw 
been  e:qx»ed  to  the  weather  ha.  advantages  over^^th^twhich  is  qd  e  nt? 
On  such  a  waU  as  this  an  unlimited  number  of  plants  may  bl  1^" 
for  instance,  the  dwarf  Saxifrages,  such  as  S.  aiioid^.^zooj  S^' 
numero^varieties  apiculata.  burseriana.  oespitosa.  Co^on  aS 
iln^!?  PyramKlalis.  granuUU  and  its  doublc-flowe^d  vLiS^ 
?u«a^^;H°"^K"*''  and  varieties,  oppositifolia  and  varieti^TS 
S  TJ?u^  r«  "":,■,  ?*°  *^«  lai^e-leaved  Saxifrages,  suc^  a 
S.  hguUta  and  S.  cordifolia,  are  to  be  encouraged  ;   here  and  a,.!! 

H^;*.^.      ^^^  "~**  profusely,  especially  in  places  where  the 
fe^«c^  =;od<«tely  moist.    Many  kinds  can  be  faied,  of  which  a 
£sC?2;    r^r^t^  *"  *^*  Hart-s-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vuS« 
i'arsley.fern    (Cryptogramme  crispa).   Hard-fern    (Lomaria   spicant 

LSl^^?^'  °'^'^'^*'*-    Several  sorts  of  Cotyledon  m« 

HoS^w  r '  ""  *"*•  *"  ^^^  ^'^y  ""^  "«  suitable.  He  hxt 
wWcf  f~  Sempervivum  family  offers  a  wide  selection  of  planS 
^ich  are  pecuharly  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  for  planted  on  a 

s^ce^'^'-A'"'"  **^*  ^L""*"^^  ^"^"^  "^^  «°  essential  to  U 
kmTIu  ^«  «=o°»"oo  Houseleek  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  ktoud 
whilst  the  Cobweb  Houseleek  (S.  aracknoidsum)  is  esiLi^y  attiS 
IL^^  ?  *^°  fine  weblike  substance  which  veils  ^l.TZTk 
AnhS.*"  P^fnnial  Candytuft.  Iberis  sempervirens.  and  the  several 
wo^d.5^.  ^'^t?*  themselves  very  readUy  to  waU  culture,  and  ^ 
wonderfuUy  attractove  whe_  their  growths,  which   may  h;ng  down 

^w'r  ?h?L^  *°  'J^'P*^  °'  ^  "•  °'  3  ft.,  are  coverfd  with 
m^r^r^^K    I?  ^*,  "'"a'^^  apply  to  Arabis  and  Alyssum.    Vinca 

3SS  Rtlp*Z!°"^^c"  """^  "^  ^^  P^»°*  '°'  tb«  t°P  of  the  wall, 
r^^  f^  ""^  ^"°  ^°^''  '^y  ^  introduced  in  variety,  wd 
feoTS^^c^T  T"  f  "*  ^°''*^*y  ""'y  »^  «^ted  to  thrive  and 
uiTT^T^l^""^  *""?  '^■'"^  '*^''  ^^^  a  'Citable  British 
auch^L?lf  ^"*^  "  *°"°**  ^  Centranthus  ruber.  Rare  plant,, 
w^l  "hiS^°°'^.Pr'°*"=*  ^""^  a  congenial  home  on  the  face  of  a 
SoT^  •  "^^  °^  *^*  "^"'^  '''°**''  °*  P'°^"  (Dianthus)  thrive  weU  and 
took  charming  m  such  a  position.    Mosses  are  to  be  encouraged,  and 

^H  L  1''*"*°'"  ^^^  °*  ^*^y™«-  The  Utter  thrive  well  on  walls, 
flSwe^  attractive  ahke  by  reason  of  their  fragrance  and  their  showy 

Ti.\f^^^"T'^^^y  P'*°*»  "ay  ^  e'°^  on  the  waU.  The  Golden 
Beu  (Foisythia  suspensa)  is  admirable  for  the  purpose.  It  does  not 
grow  so  luxuriantly  as  it  would  with  a  more  Uberkl  root-run,  but  it 
blossoms  profusely.  The  common  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum) 
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is  tbo  raitoUe.  whilst  species  of  Rose,  Brooms.  donble.flow.rM  n„«. 
Uvender  and  T«n«ix.  give  s.tisfi«:toty  resnlte  ^"*' 

The  kind  of  waU  already  described  is  not   hnuuL *». 

'*""2?Ht*•,r^K^«^•  o^i^VHT'of^'^rtr:;: 

seen  which  had  been  built  to  uphold  a  terrace.  TwTof  BiS^^  ^"1 
to  be  weU  built,  bat  here  and  tteie  cunnS^  d«^  n^!^?,  ^, 
had  been  introduced,  and  many  a  uXpSi  m*S^thr,t^«  '*"' 
with  its  brightly  coloured  Oo^.  fhcTold^*'^  "^:::,J3 
it  lOTjetunes  happens  that  good  results  mav  be  oh^JiV  *^°**'""' 
leed.  here  and  there  whereVutUewU  S  or  S!^^  °  "^T^ 
Of  ij  being  introduced,  but  not  i^-S.t°'q?«"^ 'to^^"3 
plants  with  a  considerable  root  system  bdnir  in^r^  tIt  ? 
g«^te  and  the  seedlmg.  at  oncJ^^t'extl^eir  ^tstnlo' 
cracb  and  crevices,  and  so  obtain  foothold  and  sulficient^,Srt  !« 
sustain  them  until  weU  established  It  would  »-«!♦«!?  ^^  *° 
to  put  in  a  developed  plant     Sd  ^^JLJ^  °'  *^'  V.^*^°° 

mght,  of  step.  «j^  s;.  g^ij^tby^  ^^:jz.z 

of  such  places  rhar-i^^Yig  effects  am  fiht^i^^  1  iuaicious  pianung 

about  a!tW^^l^r<S^^J^"^  ^'"*  P"'**"" 
plants  may  be  introduSTwS^  ia  th^^^l'^*"^  ^°'"'""« 
Of  fligh^  /f  stci-  and  ^.',^Ltt^  T^^^:;i%^ 
When  It  IS  po««ble  to  build  a  flight  of  steps  so  tl^t"  ca^  bl  u^* 
for  plants  the  necessary  crevices  and  pocketa  of  s^l-  ^  i  ^ 
Ferns  are  exceUent  subjects  for  su<±  rf2«  Sl3J?  ^J^  w**^,?' 
flowen.  and  other  simple  flowers  axTbet^r^nr  fiT  P"°«»«.  WaU- 
exotic  plants.  When^u^ti^L^^"^"  t^' P"*^^ 
ance  of  having  sprung  na^l,^  ^s;>^^s.S"  wtr/^^"" 

intheS^<5'^tt^  3^^li^??r*"''''-  The  ground 
.t -^th  suitaSe  herbL    -/orir^bbT^LS '""°'"' '^  ^^""^ 

with  it  S  one  SS  or^otter  Ti°S.°""  *"•  °^!  *^^"*^°*'^ 
climbers.    Walla  of  WtchM  «^«  covering  of  walla  with 

cultivation  ciZ^oL^^^^Zit^ ^^^^"^y ^'^^'^  ^^  the 
protection  frorn^M  ^^Z  jruit  which  require  a  little  more 
tte  fruit  in  a,^^*f    ?  °i  *"''  *  ""^«  '''^ra  heat  for  ripening 

ontrees^^ng^^^'tSf  ""°8  ^d  sweetness  of  f.^iits  ri^ned 
than  thaVoTsS^^n^of  ?'  itjs  frequently  far  more  prono^ced 
walls  for  the  cSti^  S  °Ll^*^.  "'.*^*  ^P*'"'  Then  the  use  of 
to  stand  in  the  o^n^^!j™^  '^'"^  ^H*  P°t  quite  hardy  enough 
«  a  rule,  that  isCid^^   attention,  and  it  is  this  class  of  r.hrub, 

climbers     (Wbi«  ctSnT*  **^?*  ^'  ^°  '^'  ""»«'  than  tn,; 
uunbers  certainly  are  planted  to  some  extent,  but  the 
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majority  of  them  an  not  well  placed  on  walla,  for  they  have  not 
•ufficient  room  to  develop  properly,  and  look  more  natural  when 
allowed  to  grow  in  profnaion  over  an  old  buih.  low  ♦  ee  or  fence  It 
sometimee  happena  that  plants  are  ws  ^sd  to  hide  an  nnsjjfhtlv  w»li 
of  some  conaiderable  height.  For  such  a  purpose,  choice  of  subjectt 
is  hmited.  and  it  ii  better  to  rely  on  one  or  two  of  the  old.  well-tii^d 
plants  rather  than  introdoce  novelties. 

There  can  b«  no  doubt  that  for  general  work,  taking  one  positiou 
wjth  another,  the  best  waU  evergreen  of  climbing  habit  is  theVeen" 
leaved  Ivy.  either  the  large-leaved  Irish  variety  or  the  smaller-leaved 
kind,  and   the  best  deciduous  climbing  plant  is  Ampelopsis  Veitcht 
or  Vitas  inconstans.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,    uoth  are  self-clinrine 
and  there  is  no  tarouble  to  get  them  to  grow  in  the  required  direction' 
They  are  very  vigorous,  however,  and   require  clippirg  hard  every 
•pnng.    They  ought  also  to  be  cut  back  weU  below  the  eaves  of  the 
house  each  spring,  or  they  may  t  row  up  and  force  their  shoots  amongst 
the  slates,  so  causing  serious  damage  to  the  roof.    Other  popular  climb- 
mg  plants  are  Clematis  in  variety,  particularly  C.  montana  and  its 
variety  mbens,  C.  lanuginosa  and  its  varieties,  and  C.  Jackmani  and 
Its  vnetaes.     Honeysuckles  are  equaUy  popular,  especially  Louicera 
japoi    ^  and  its  varieties.  L.  Peridymenum  and  varieties,  and  L  sem- 
pervirens.     Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  showy  by  reason  of  its  golden 
blossoms  m  winter,  whilst  the  fragrant  J.  officinale  is  equaUy  so  is 
summer  on  account  of  its  white  blooms.    Vines  of  various  kinds  may 
weU  be  mtroduced.  whilst  Tecoma  radicans  is  showy  by  reason  of  ia 
bnck-red  trumpet-shaped  flowers  in  autumn.     Hydrangea  petiolaris 
furnishes  us  with  a  useful  self-clinging  climber  for  a  waU  12  ft  or 

14  ft.  high,  whilst  the  various  climbing  roses  aU  give  good  accounts  of 
themselves.  For  low  walls  or  places  where  they  are  not  expected 
to  cover  a  wide  area  rapidly,  the  many  gold  and  sUver  leaved  varieties 
of  Ivy  command  attention,  whilst  the  kinds  that  are  remarkable  for 
very  large  or  very  small  leaves  may  also  be  requisitioned.  Wistaria 
sinensis  and  W.  multijuga  are  also  two  popular  house  climbers. 

The  number  of  shrubby  plants  suitable  for  training  against  walis 

15  legion,  and  they  vary  from  such  things  as  Dataira  sanguinea,  used 
in  Cornwall,  to  Viburnum  tomentosum,  variety  pUcatiim.  suitable  for 
noithem  gardens.  Almost  anything  of  a  showy  character  which  shows 
signs  of  tenderness  may  be  taied.  A  few  popular  plants  are  MagnoIU 
grandiflora.  Escallonia  macrantha.  Ceanothus  rigidus,  C.  veitchianus, 
C.  papillosus,  C.  divaricatus,  Myrtus  communis.  Camellia  japonica. 
Garrya  eUiptica,  Abelia  uniilom  ^uddleia  globosa.  Foraythia  suspensa, 
Cydonia  japonica,  etc. 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

COMMO>f  GARDBJf  INSECT  PESTS   AND  HOW  TO  DESTROY  THEM 

• 

From  the  earUest  recorded  times,  insects  have  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  those  who.  for  their  pleasure  or  from  force  of  circumstances  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  look  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  a  fittine 
reward  for  their  labours.    We  read  that  a  phigue  of  locusts  visited 
Egypt  m  B.C.  1491.  and  even  to  the  present  day  these  insects  have 
continued  to  do  enormous  damage  to  tropical  vegetation,  season  after 
season.    British  horticulturists  have  no  cause  to  fear  a  visitation  of 
locusts,  leaving  in  their  traU  a  country  devoid  of  every  green  leaf 
Wholesale  devastation  of  such  a  nature  is  unknown  in  Britain  •  never^ 
theless.  if  some  ardent  statistician  were  to  coUect  and  tabulate  data 
showmg  the  total  insect  damage  in  this  country  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  figures  wou  Id  attain  alarming  proportions.    The  very  large  amount 
of  harm  caused  by  certain  insects  seldom  impresses  the  gardener 
especiaUy  the  amateur  gardener,  till  his  own  crops  are  attacked  •  then 
he  probably  seeks  for  a  remedy,  the  whUe  there  is  considerable  delay 
dunng  which  the  pests  gain  ground  and  prove  daUy  more  difficult  to 
deaJ  with     The  following  notes  depict  some  of  the  commoner  insect 
pests,  with  remedies  for  their  eradication.    When  we  remember  that 
more  than  sixty  insects  are  known  to  damage  Apple  trees  alone  it  is 
obvious  that  this  article  cannot  be  more  than  a  very  cursory  glance 
at  some  of  the  quite  common  pests,  though  they  have  also  been  selected 
with  an  eye  to  their  dissimilar  means  of  attack,  in  order  to  give  an 
SpkT  7"«^."««>°d«  of  prevention  or  cure.    Thus,  thi  Green 
Kose  Chafer  alone  is  mentioned,  and  not  the  better  known  Cockchafer 

SiiSr  t^r^"  ""  '"**^~'  °'  *'~*°^'°*  *^«*  ^  ^^^  "«  ver^ 
similar ,  for  ttie  same  reason  the  common  Gooseberry  Sawfly  receives 

attenuon  whilst  other  Sawflies  attacking  these  plan^are  no"!  n^I" 

„nH.„.    .,*!!•   *™*^'^  ^'^"  ^y  *'»*»°S  o*"  by  sucking  insects.    To 
understand  this  sUtement  clearly-«id  it  is  a  most  important  point 

Observe  a  hungry  caterpillar  on  its  favourite  food  plant.     Notice  that 

IT:^  ^T.  "^^  ^8«  °^  «»•  '«»'•  »t  ^»  quickly  mS  gr^t  inroSi 
mtotte  blade  of  the  leaf  by  biting  off  layer  after  layer.^^e  ,^ter- 

jw  feeding  at  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the  jaws  may  be  plainly 
m?sf  Lvl?""!  *^  ^"  ^'P*  silkworms  in  his  or  her  juvenileTys 
S  Utoa^.  f"'  •t^^'^y.  persistent  grind  of  the  felding  worTs 
ext  uice  a  rose  twig  on  which  there  are  some  green  fly.     Observe 
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•  single  fly  from  the  side  through  a  good  magnifying  riass   anrf  .. 
wdl  see  that  the  fly  is  provided  with  a  beak  ;\oi  ^1  s«'  ZT 

all  the  whUe  the  green  fly  is  filling  its  body  with  juices  suckS  i 
the  plant  through  the  beak.  The  green  fly  is  a  suckine  insect  ,nH 
no^  harmful  because  the  damageT^ausi  is  not^jj^rhirso  £ 
as  the  damage  done  by  a  biting  insect,  such  as  a  c^erpiL  •  I„  C 
one  of  the  worst  pests  known  to  horticulturists  is  a  suckine  inv^ ' 
^*5l'  *h«  P'^yU^^^-haPPily  very  rare  in  this  count,;  'C 
here  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  biting  insects  can  U  destroTJ 
by  po^omng  their  food,  and  that  sucking  insects  must  be  aS  £ 

i^°i^T^'^'''  *^*  P°"°°»  """t  ^  'P^^y'd  or  by  some  S2^ 
brought  mto  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  insects  thems^lv^ 

It  IS  weU  toown  that  insects  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  during 
a  complete  life-cycle ,  a  Uttle  consideration,  too.  will  show  that  1 
msect  may  be  perfectly  harmless  in  one  stage  and  exTeedS  J^Ift 

welTlSJ:;  ^'  "^^^'^  Butterflv-thaf  common^S Vurrfl^ 
weU  known  to  everybody-is  perfectly  harmless  as  a  butterfly  b« 

alhed  plants     Aga-n,  the  Rose  Chafer  Beetle-to  be  mentionedC 

S^elt^!!-  th^"^  °"'  '"r  *  ^  •'""^•^  **  »  '^•'rtain  period  of 
toa.TnnT'„?  f  °°  *"":"'*  *°'  ^^  K"'*''""  t°  relinquish  his  efforts 
to  get  on  fighting  terms  with  the  enemy  till  the  harmful  period  com« 

rifSof'S!"'  "  "°1  *°  ^°  '^  *^«  ^'^  -«»  this  3d 
at  all  tmira  of  the  year,  and  a  gardener  blessed  with  a  pair  of  sharp 

that  IS.  If  he  knows  what  to  look  for.     In  winter,  eggs  and  hibeiBati 

w2,'Vf"r  ^^r."^"^*  ^  ^'"eht  and  Whe? found  canT S 
stroyed  wholesale.  To  fight  the  insect  world  with  any  chance  of  success, 
of  J^t^T^J^  Tf^  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  Fint 
of  aU,  the  habits  of  the  insect  should  be  studied.     A  knowledge  of 

fouL'^Xt^rr  Jr^^"  r"'y  "^^^^  *  vulnerable  spot,  and.  having 
S.ini         *T*'  *^*  ''"o^I^dS*  ni-st  be  r  -Used,  and  the  advantag 

S;!f  T    ^  P^^,T^.^°r  *°  ^'^  '""•  ^  -^^  "««  doing  things  ly 

halves.     Insects  with  similar  habits  can  usually  be  destroyed  in  like 
manner.  ■' 

INSECTS   INJURIOUS   TO  FRUIT  TREES   AND    BUSHES 

AnJH^^  *!^°™:r^  "^"'^"^  examination  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  at 
Lttle  greyish  brown  bands-ahnost  the  colour  of  the  bark-  ncircling 

bands  of  the  Lackey  Moth,  an  insect  that,  in  the  caterpillar  stage 

JhTk    ^°°'''^^™"''  a™0"°t  of  damage  to  Apple  and  Pear  trees.    If 

W.ru       fK^V'"  °°  *^*  *'•*'  *""°  "^^  fertile  egg  a  minute,  nearly 
Dlack.  rather  hairy  caterpillar  emerges  about  AprU.    Each  caterpillar 
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is  possessed  of  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  imbued  with  a  wonderful  sense 
of  protection.  V«ry  «u-ly  m  life  the  grubs  spin  a  web  over  sevS! 
eaves,  and  for  sooe  tune  ttey  feed  only  on  those  leaves  covered^ 
the  web.    As  tbey  gmw  they  enlarge  their  web  to  cover  more  and 

r?  ^''"r  J'^'l^^  *^°  "^^  ""^y  '"«'""«  as  much  as  a  f"  t 
\  ta  length.  Grubs  with  this  web-spinning  habit  are  often  known  m 
=  Teat  Caterpillars;  included  in  this  category,  along  with  thrrlSc^^ 
Motii  grubs  are  tho«>  of  the  Brown  TaU  and^'the  llt^  Er^e  Moth^ 
As  the  caterpjUars  grow  older  they  leave  their  tent,  returning  to  it 
when  the  weather  IS  dull  or  when  rain  is  unminent.  By  this  tiLe  the 
««nbre  colounng  of  the  young  insects  has  given  place  to  a  ve«?^right 

half  m  length,  is  bluish  grey  in  colour  with  three  orange-red  striixs 
along  each  side ,  between  the  lowest  of  these  stripes  is  I  b^ht  bh^ 
band,  and  down  the  back  runs  a  white  stripe.  IW  have  3i„fi™ 
foothold  and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  tS^gr^^^^Z^e^ 
on  which  they  have  been  living.  About  June  toey  se^te  ^dS 
yeUowuh  sdl^  cocoons  amongst  the  leaves  or  on  neiSSwiS  Zta 

The  female  moth  measures  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  tip  to 

iiltl  T^  '  •"""  T*'"  ^  "'"*''*'••  1°  *=°1°"^  the  moth  is  a  ^stv 
fZr '  "^''i""' '^K'  ^^S  pal"  than  the  fore  wings,  and  wi^tJe 
latter  run  two  transverse  bars.  »cross  tne 

of  U^^M^Lt^^  '*'^  *°  *^*  '°"^  ^y  *  »»«althy  brood 
01  Lackey  Moth  caterpillars  is  very  considerable,  and  means  must  he 
taken  to  destroy  them.    Many  of  the  egg  band^  wiU^moveJ  i^ 

?3tro°vS'Sth"'H  'r''  '*°""  ^^"*  °«  »^  SmTofti; 
2r?v  ft^^r  ^i"°*  "^*™°«°t.  The  tents  should  be  d«troyed 
Scuhv  sn^^"  *°*^'  ",*^'y  ^  *'""y  ««°'  this  should  cause  S 
SI?"  .^P^y^K  •«  "S^Je".  owing  to  the  habit  the  caterpiL^ 

Stn  tLv  can  .^  H    J!^  T^  """"^y  °*  *^^  8™^  to  fall  to  aie  ground. 
wden  they  can  be  destroyed,  and  a  grease  band  round  the  tree  is  usefu 
m  preventing  stray  insects  from  reaching  the  foliage  Sin     Elm 

fruit  f«!i    "'.*tP  .  °  *°y  °*  these  trees  that  may  be  growing  near 
C^^^Zt^Ve"'"'^  be  destroyed  lest'they  Svd  iX 
s/,^  ,J  '  "  ^'^''y  assuredly  wUl  sooner  or  later 

niese  are  laid  by  the  March  Moth,  another  injurious  insect. 

yomlZll!T^J'"^-'^'   "^'^''^   »"   examination   of   the 
H  vS  t'tu  ca^^'Sv^^'  '°«*^''  ''^  '^""^  °*  «^«  ^^^^y  Moth 
of  insect  li^    If^he  tre^  ^I^^  ^"  °""'  '^'^  ^°'  °'^''  «•«"" 
Plum,  Peach  Cheir^  ^  ^^  neglected-and  this  applies  to 

Pear  trees_A,«  n,7^'  ^~*f"°«  a°d  Currant,  as  well  as  to  Apple  and 

ofminutela^k  bl^:' ^^  "^  P"^^*"y  ^  «>v«^«l  -ith  thousands 
je  aark  brown  bodies,  resembling  smaU  mussel  sheUs  in  shape. 
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hence  the  name  Mnssd  Scale.  Each  Scale  i>  about  one-.fghth  of « 
inch  long,  rounded  at  one  end,  pointed  at  the  other,  and  fixed  filf 
to  the  bark.  Lift  up  one  of  th^  scales  carefully  ^itt  a  Se-S 
and^  aU  probability  a  greyish  dust  will  be  fouid  Nlow^t^' 
end  of  tiie  scale.  This  dust  is  formed  of  the  eggs  of  the  S^ale  Insect^ 
June  the  eggs  wiU  hatch  into  smaU  greyish  six-legged  erubs  eJk 
grub,  provided  with  a  beak,  crawls  from  beneath  tte  sSfait 
>--''  mto  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  there  remains  fiS     Wa  ■ 


beak 


- f  — —    wusw  XOUUUU3    u-teu.     War  < 

«uded  from  the  msect's  body,  and  this  wax.  together  witb  thereof 

fl^  '-^r"  ^*  ^'^"■■^^^^  «  simply  a  protection.  If  the  gmbS 
a  female  it  then  loses  its  legs,  and  never  moves  from  beneath  ii^ 
The  niale.  on  tiie  other  hand,  after  a  short  chrysalis  stage,  tuSsTto 
a  smaU  winged  msect  whose  duty  in  life  is  to  fertilise  ke  Lt 
beneath  their  scales.  But-^d  this  accounts  for  the  veryS 
'^"^/ir  l!*^?  Insect-the  females  can  and  do  produce  eg^^S 
bemg  fertdu^dL  It  may  be  asked  how  the  minute  Scale  W  dTi 
fruit  trees  The  damage  is  twofold.  During  life  each  ScaleTZ 
IS  contanuaUy  sucking  the  juices  from  the  tr4  by  means  of  tsS 
just  after  th.  manner  of  the  Greenfly  on  the  Roi  tree  ;  at  tteS 

J!S«  of  ^*tr  ^''°"°*  °*  ^^"  ^^'^  '"^^''  ^^°^^  "P  ^"^  ^"^^ 

donhflfji""^'^'''  ^^v"  "  **'®^"'*  *°  eradicate,  but  there  is  do 

i^^  «.«  .  ?'*T«  ""^  '*"°8  P^"^"  «'°'>1«'°°  i°  winter  is  the 
most  satisfactory  treatment.  This  insecticide  must  not.  of  coune  U 
^edinsummer ;  but  if  the  attack  is  a  bad  one.  the  trees  may  1^^;^ 
with  soap  and  quassia  early  in  June,  when  the  insects  are  hatchii>« 
l^Z^^'i^^^:-^"  ^^^^  ^°^  caterpillar  affords  an  ex«S 
insS^^         *  ^  '°'*^*'  "^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^"^  ^  ^  tyP'^^l  ""^ 

llr£Lf^^^°^  "^t  T°*"*'  ^"""^  °*  ^"^"'^^  and  blossom  Uom 
^hoTn^°-  ."  ^"^^  phenomena  occur  a  careful  examination 
Itn  f  ^  r  ..f  .^^.^  ^^°°^-  """^  a  b^'^'  ^b«°  a  small  round  hole 
S  ^nfh  ,!!'"*  1°'',^*'  ^'^  P'^"^**  °*  *  ^'^  Moth  caterpillar. 
J^o Wn5  1  "*  ^^.  *°  •°"*^  ^  ^"^fi^  ^'^^se.  The  fore  win^  are 
in  cnio?    °**''f.'°"^«i  '^th  very  dark  brown  ;   the  hind  wings  grev 

t  wi^v  •  tl*  *"°'^^  ^°°«  *^*  "^K^-  ^«  l^^ad  n^ay  be  either  «le 
or  black  ;  there  are  two  species. 

on  tJi'i  ''^^'  *?.i^*l  '**  J'^y  *°*^  ^"Sust.  and  the  grubs  feed,  at  first, 
^h.^VT'^  °*  *^*  ^^P^'*  *°**  sometimes  of  the  Pear.  The  caterpilta 
when  fuU  grown  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a  dull 
reddish  brown  colour,  with  a  darker  brown,  nearly  black,  head  and 

St^'?'^  f.P?^  °°  *^*  '^y-  ^  t^«  ^^  draws  near  for  the  Apple 
leaves  to  faU  the  young  caterpillars  tunnel  into  a  bud,  and  later  still 

vSnL;""?"' '°*°  f  *°°*  °«"  a  b"d.  where  they  remain  during  the 
«?„-t,;i  ?°  **>*: '°Uowing  spring  they  tunnel  along  the  pith  towaids 
we  end  of  the  shoot.     If  a  suspected  shoot  be  broken  and  the  suspicion 
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be  wen  founded,  either  a  cateipillar  or  a  chrvsali<  wsii  k-  /      ^ 
the  end  of  the  ahoot.  in  the  cS;  Drevi«„,T  }^  '°"°^  "«" 

ne  chrysalis  i»  of  a  deep  ySow^oiand  aten^f^'l^^  ****  P'*^" 
lonj.    The  moths  emerge  fcSmttee"(b  of  t^.K  **]L"*^  °*  *°  '"'^'^ 

Rmedus.-This  is  a  tro^5Lome ^t  to  J^!.     °^*'/^"*  ^"^y- 
great  deal  of  it,  time  out  of  S^*  ^Z^  ""Z' It'  'iT""^  * 
«d  they  .uay  soon  be  recognised,  shol^^'fuToff  ISd  S^'5  ^^' 
the  moths  emerge.    Spraying  with  an  arsenate  of  ^iif  ^'°" 
time  when  the  yorng  cate^^r,  are  feed^rLU^  «  etc2^*  *^' 

^ZZl-'^r'  ^^  "-*  ^  t^en^^^thTf^iTrg 

Peaf^rrr^o^-n^e^d^-fridt.^^^^^  -^ 

^^S;r^-Sg-rtrrT-^^~S^^ 

inch  in  length,  with  a  long  slendrcJ^T^  hl^  "V°'T*^  °*  *° 
feelers,  and  a  pale  V-shaped  miron  '^let^thS'1a«?^'  '^'^^'^ 
means  of  recognition— he  will  know  +170+ vwT  *^**^'  "^  *  sure 

come  attentiorfrcn,  tte  de^C^*^':,5r  ^^^^t'  "°'^*''- 
wiU  show  him  some  of  the  beetles^.  f«,v  ^"^«»"  observation 

bud,  depositing  one  egg^  Stote   aln      "?•  *~""«  *  '^°'«'  ^  ^'^^ 


•  y  b.d.  iJo'-^to^s  ^°  ^~'".^x^."i  "'"*^' 

chrysaLs,  from  which   aft#.r  an«*>.  ,        '    ^^  ***^    *""»s  into  a 

and  bor.  its  wl^'utlS'thrd^'  ^Z""'  ZT""'  '^'!t  '"^'^'^ 
summer  the  beetle  feeds  on  ApT  l^L  ^nH  I  '^^'^'^  °*  th« 
«t  seeks  out  a  hiding  place  ben«!h  1  '  **  ''''•'°  *"*"™°  comes 
where  it  hibernates  durinTthevr„?.r™"f^  ^'"^  °^  ^^  leaves, 
when  the  young  flower  SSd^^T^'';'  ^"ZlT  ''"°  ^k*"^  ^^""^ 

Remedies.—Sheike  thp.  fr«-=  "J  »  nt  state  to  receive  the  eggs. 
the  buds;  very  m%^L?^r'l^'°"'  *^^  '^«««  emergf^rom 
pound  and  m^t  be^coSctS^^d  h^«  ^^^^^^'^  ^'  ^^^  t°  the 
bark-winter  hiding  plSlofthfl^™*^-  ^^^'^  '«^^«^  and  rough 
rough  bark  can  Sf  d^^^t  t  ''"^°"''^  ^  8°*  "'^  °f  ^  "^"ch 
The  beetles  themselv^  mi^  S' .f  "^P'"!  ^^  »  "unt  instrument, 
cloths.  In  winter  smvir/L>^.^*^*'°.^'°'°  ^^  ^'"^^  i°to  tarred 
t^e  hibernating  liedL^"'*  '™'  ^"'^  *^*  *^  ^i^l  1^"  most  of 

APPLB  SUCKER.     V  t^ 
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Probably  some  of  the  blossoms  will  open,  and  then  just  before  the 
petals  are  ready  to  fall  they  will  shrivel  up  and  turn  brown.    This 
is  a  sure  indication  of  an  attack  of  the  Apple  Sucker,  one  of  tt  J  wont 
of  Apple  pests.    From  May  to  November  the  small  greenish  yellow 
Insects  visit  Apple  trees.    Each  insect  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  although  provided  with  a  pair  of  transparent  wings,  it  has 
also  considerable  jumping  powers.    The  least  movement  of  a  leaf  on 
which  one  of  these  insects  has  settled  will  cause  it  to  spring  into  the 
air  and  take  to  flight.    Whitish  egg^  are  laid  on  spurs  and  buds  in 
October,  and  hatching  does  not  take  place  tiU  the  following  spring  so 
the  eggs  should  be  looked  for  and  suitably  treated  in  the  winter.  About 
April,  though  the  time  varies  considerably,  yellowish,  flattened,  red. 
eyed,  brown-legged  grubs  hatch  out  from  the  eggs,  and  at  once  crawl 
into  the  folds  of  a  bud  and  begin  to  feed.    Soon  the  grubs  turn  green 
and  then  they  leave  the  buds  for  the  foliage  leaves,  which  they  often 
fasten  together  in  pairs  as  a  protection  ;  then,  fixing  their  beaks  into 
the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  their  skins  burst,  and  the  perfect  winged  insects 
emerge.    The  cast  skins  remain  fixed  to  the  leaves  and  often  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  Apple  Sucker. 

Remedies.— It  was  mentioned  abc.(  'Jiat  the  time  of  hatching 
from  the  eggs  varies  very  considerab.: ,  hence  a  difficulty  arises  in 
dealing  with  this  insect.  One  spraying  will  rarely  kill  all  the  grabs, 
even  if  the  Apple  trees  are  all  of  the  same  variety.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  different  varieties  of  Apple  in  the  same  orchard,  the 
difficulty  is  increased,  for  the  time  of  hatching  varies  according  to 
the  variety.  It  is  useiess  to  attempt  to  kill  the  eggs  by  spraying, 
but  the  grubs  may  be  prevented  from  entering  the  buds  by  spraying 
with  the  following  mixture  during  March :— Lime,  ij  cwt. ;  salt, 
40  lbs. :  water-glass,  5  lbs. ;  water,  100  galls.  The  adult  winged 
msec  lS  may  also  be  killed  by  spraying  the  trees  with  paraffin  emulsion 
directly  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  If  the  spray  is  sufficiently  dense, 
many  of  the  insects  will  be  killed  on  the  wing  as  well  as  on  the  trees. 
The  lime-water-glass  wash  is.  however,  a  well  tried  and  efficient  remedy. 

CODUNO  MOTH — ^The  maggoty  Apple  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  the  maggotiness  is  usually  caused  by  the  grub  of  the 
CodUng  Moth.  Each  grub  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  pale  pink, 
with  a  brown  head,  and  slightly  hairy.  These  caterpillars  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  grubs  of  the  Apple  Sawfly,  which  often  occur  in 
Apples.  The  Codhng  Moth  caterpillar  has  five  pairs  of  fleshy  legs; 
the  Apple  Sawfly  has  more.  The  moth  is  about  half  an  inch  from 
tip  to  tip  of  its  wings,  and  in  bright  light  appears  of  a  metalUc  sheen ; 
both  wings  are  grey,  and  the  fore  wings  have  dark  wavy  markings,  and 
an  eye  spot  at  each  edg>.  The  female  lays  a  single  transparent  egg, 
resembling  a  drop  of  dew,  on  the  side  of  each  young  Apple.  Each 
female  is  said  to  lay  about  a  hundred  eggs,  and  as  only  one  egg  goes 
to  each  fruit,  the  pest  is  one  to  be  rigorously  guarded  against.  As 
soon  as  the  caterpillar  comes  out  of  the  egg,  it  crawls  to  the  eye  of 
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the  Apide,  enten.  and  passes  down  to  the  core,  eiectinc  m«in-i,su 
it.  excmnent  at  the  month  of  the  hol«  it  hT  miTe     ThTHii 
powdery  excrement  often  give,  the  first  indSition  thaf  an  S 
ha.  been  attacked.    When  the  caterpillar  i,  f^"y  fed    it  tori^?^ 
way  ont  of  the  Apple,  and  passe,  downTo  the  rough  bar^'orsome^S 

in  tte  foUowing  spnng.  ready  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  yoZ  ApptaT 
^»;*edtes-A  sure  remedy  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  SwiffslSSte 
of  lead  paste  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  thtrihe  JSTS 
as  fine  a5  possible  ;  then  if  the  operation  be  carried  ouJabout  a  w^el 
after  toe  btossom  has  fallen,  the  eyes  of  the  Apples  will  be  w  «tu«S 
with  the  pouon  that  when  the  young  cateijillar.  commLTrS 
^ZTi"\:  *^«,'' «^°ri°K  proclivities  wiuVeceive  a  sudSen  SeS 
A  band  of  hay  fastened  round  the  trunks  of  the  tre«  in  Tunft^?; 
orm  a  hidmg  ph«:e  in  which  the  insects  will  spi^  S"  ^°  iS 
these  may  be  coUected  and  destroyed  in  numbers^during  th^teV 

«yWa;-^t  by-so-  oftJei^^E 
rapidly-too  rapidly.  If  one  of  these  precociourfn.L  tl  growing 
it  wiU  be  found  to  contain  a  niiwSr  S^T^  .  ^  """*  °P*° 
one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  lenih^^^^!  !?'**  '°*«?°*''  '^^  *l~»* 
cracks  which  deveCto  SJ^earJ^^  Sev^^lT^^^f  "~P*  «»"'"«»» 
toey  burrow  a  Uttl^below  ^f  s^L^e^'aTtSf  fSt  ofTt^^  .\t: 

black  in  coiouf;  theSn«  are^tTan^.^'i**'  of  an  inch  long  and 
on  the  hind  margin.  A  few  vS^S^^w  "^'^^  "^'^^  ^^^  ^*i" 
part  of  the  body  The  f^ala^T^^"  "*  P'*^°*  °°  ^^  *o« 
laying  organTle  ^pJiTt\7ZrttTSr^  ^''^  t'  '°"^  ^««- 

tosSTp'ou^^VovSe^?^  ^'  most  "difficult  of  all  insect  pests 
trees  and  burning  iI"Lo5  tJ!?^L^°  V""°  ~""*'  ^^"*  '^'  ^ 
the  unopenedTuds  \StJ  iciw  °^  f^"^  '*'°'^''^-  ^praying 
unpleasant  toT'^l^^^'Z^  T^  ^  ^r^'™^  the  floweif 
gardens  the  attacked  frSS^fh^M  if '  u**"^  ""'^^  e«^-  1°  small 
tWs  can  hard^yTcilJ^rr^^'^  ^  ''*°'^  P'^'^'^  *°d  »'"™«d.  but 

in  an  appearancrfSm  a  n^^h^^*  """^  **'''^''  "^^  ^^^^^  P"* 
damage  °  *  neighbonrmg  garden  and  so  cause  fuXr 

shai^k't"n3d~£  W  A^g^i^t  September  and  October  a 
Pear  trees,  but  S^on  Chl^  J^  ^''^'^'  Slugwoim.  not  only  on 

t>^e  g^b  .ndt  ts  "a^  eS^re^rnis.?:^"'^^  '"'^^  '^^'^^  °^ 
«"uy  recognised  pest.    The  upper  surface  of 
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the  leal  only  if  eaten,  and  the  lower  tianqwrent  ikin  is  left  intact  m 
that  the  leaves  have  a  pecoliar  spotted  appearance.    The  grubs  shwiU 
be  sought  s  they  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  dark  green  ahm. 
and  ydtowish  below,  and  have  a  slimy  appearance-hence  the  w™ 
Slugwonn.    The  head  appears  swtdlen.    Alter  about  four  weelcs  ttt 
green  colour  gives  place  to  yellowish  green,  then  the  worms  pa^  to 
the  earth,  where  they  turn  into  chrysalids  below  the  surface     iTtwo 
wtsdcs  each  chrysalis  gives  rise  to  a  black,  very  shiny  fly.  a^ut  mt- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  each  wing  being  Liarked  like  a  smoky  band 
The  female  lays  her  egg  ben'saih  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  in  abont  a 
week  the  worm  hatches  out.    There  are  two  broods  of  this  pest  in  » 
year ;   the  first  brood  of  flies  appears  in  June,  the  second  in  Au/nat 
When  the  leaves  are  badly  damaged,  the  tree  puts  forth  fresh  folLt' 
thereby  becoming  weakened,  and  as  a  consequence  the  next  veu-i 
crop  results  in  failure.  ' 

Rtmedies.—Spnying  the  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  is  a  certain 
remedy,  and  will  kill  aU  the  slugworms.  Where  only  a  few  trees  are 
grown  the  pest  may  be  eradicated  by  removing  and  burning  the  surface 
soil  in  winter. 

OOOinnRT  aAWn.Y.-Thia    pest   causes   the   leaves  of  Goo«. 

hemes  and  often  of  Red  Currants,  though  rarely  those  of  Black  Cunants. 

to  appear  as  though  riddled  with  fine  shot ;  at  least,  this  is  <;  j.!/!"  the 

first  sUge  of  the  attack,  for.  lator  on.  the  leaves  may  be  entirely  eaten. 

and  then  the  grubs  turn  their  attention  to  the  fruit.    The  caierpdlan 

of  certain  moths,  notably  those  of  the  Magpie  Moth,  feed  on  the  ^ix«- 

berry ;  but  they  never  have  as  many  as  twenty  legs,  the  number  assigned 

by  Nature  to  the  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly.    The  flies  appear 

in  April.    They  are  black  and  yeUow  in  colour,  and  vary  in  length 

from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  male  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in  the 

female.     The  eggs  are  laid  in  rows  along  the  ribs  on  the  lower  surface 

of  the  leaf,  each  egg  being  placed  in  a  Uttle  sUt  cut  in  the  leaf  by  th: 

female.    The  Sdwflies  obtain  their  name  from  the  fact  that  each  female 

possesses  a  sawlike  organ  which  she  uses  to  cut  into  plant  tissues  and 

there  lay  her  eggs.     In  some  Sawflies  the  eggs  are  laid  right  in  the 

plant  tissues  ;  in  the  case  of  this  Sawfly.  however,  the  eggs  are  only 

partially  buried.    The  eggs  are  very  pale  green  in  colour,  and  in  from 

five  to  twelve  days  the  grubs  hatch  out.    At  first  the  grubs  are  green. 

with  black  heads  and  black  spots  on  their  bodies  ;  their  tails  are  onagt- 

yellow,  and  the  same  colour  is  present  just  behind  the  black  head. 

When  the  grubs  are  fully  fed  the  black  spots  vanish  and  the  head 

turns  brown ;   their  total  length  is  then  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

Most  of  them  fall  to  the  ground  and  turn  into  chrysahds  just  below 

the  surface ;    from  these  chrysalids  another  brood  appears  in  three 

weeks.     The  last  brood  of  grubs  in  any  3rear  also  passes  into  the  ground, 

when  each  grub  spins  a  cocoon  in  which  it  spends  the  winter. 

'iemedies. — Remove  and  bum  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inchei 
in  winter.    Apply  and  deeply  dig  quicklime  in  autumn.    Hand  pick 
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in  the  etrfy  stages  before  the  grubs  have  spread  ;  the  grabs  when  fint 
hatched  aU  feed  on  the  leaf  on  which  the  eggs  were  placed  ;  then  they 
may  be  picked  ofi  wholesale,  later  they  spread  about  the  plant  and 
cannot  be  d^t  Witt  m  this  way.  Early  attacks  may  be  eradicated  by 
spraying  Witt  Swiff  s  arsenical  paste  (this  should  not  be  used  within 
four  weeks  of  gathering  the  fruit) ;  later  attacks  may  be  kept  in  check 
5L*f^TA*^  paraffin  emulsion  The  bushes  may  be  made 
distasteful  to  the  flies  by  dusting  them  with  tobacco  powder  or  drv 
soot  and  «^aked  lime,  mixed,  in  equal  parts.  HeUebore  powdS 
may  be  apphed  while  the  bushes  are  damp.  i~"u« 

HOSE,  or  QUaa  CTAIBR-Thb  beautiful  beeU<^-in  coloun^ig  it 
nvals  many  of  tte  most  bnlhant  exotic  insects-does  not  coufine  its 
attention  to  Stauwbemes.  Raspberries,  Roses.  Vines.  Apples  and 
Plums  but  it  abo  does  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  Tumio 

ai'ZA^'^iLT^'^  *^"  "*^?"'  '^^  «>  P^venting  L  fonnatioS 
of  swd.  The  beetles  appear  early  in  May.  They  are  of  a  bright 
metalhc  green,  appeanng  golden  in  sunlight,  and  on  each  wing  cLe 
there  are  several  wlute  spots  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  tl  giVe 

r^^hSTT'^"**  u1*'  ^"*  "  ^"""^^  ^"^  ^^«  ^'^  been  Partially 
rushed.    It  u.  diffictdt  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  between  extreme 

h"^.,  T,f '^"i  ^**"*y  *^^  "  *«°"*«i  by  the  behavioural 
^bri^t  .'hrii:?  and  bright  days  respectively.  When  the  ^^iier 
«  bnght  the  b^tles  fly  from  plant  to  plant,  feeding  ravenously  all  the 

Ts^S  ^^^""-^^  strawberries  in  their  flowering^season: 
aie  specially   favoured.    This   continues   for   nearlv   three   innnti,« 
then  the  female  beetles  retire  to  the  gn>und  ^TSy  ^e^^^T^ 
considerable  distance  below  the  surface.     The  grute  hatch^uti^ 
about  a  fortnight.    When  fuU  grown  each  gniblTSoIt  ^Je  and  ^ 
fofth^.    h'°  '•'!f*^V?»"«^h  ^^^>  of  a  duU  white  colour  except 
or  the  hinder  part,  which  is  the  colour  of  lead,  and  is  curved  toSs 
tte  head.    These  grubs  closely  resemble  those  of  the  SckS 
but  they  may  be  recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  rusty  colouJSh^^ 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  body  just  behind  the  h^  •   Se  ^^Tre 
lunJir^^'  ^^°'  *^*  larger  beetle  (CockcSe'r).     For T^ni 
ti^cted  kit   th^^«i  .    ^bove-mentioned  plants.    After  this  pre- 

.e  sus  ^i  rch^  b^tiTe^riSy^rS "- '-  ^*° 

dayfCnn";Sri*°,?''  ^"««^  ^^*''*»  °^  the  beetles  on  dull 
Ses  f«^  f  T^  ^  ""**'*  ^y  ^^^  a°d  destroyed.  If  Rasp- 
a^'SeSSck^d^t^dl?^'^'  "f  '"P'y  fork  J  round  aSt 
wai  exte^l^rthl  reader'"'"  '  *  '""'°«  °^  '^*--^**'^  *°  ^°"- 

every  orchlrrcither  tL^      ^*    ^^f  °'  American  Blight.     In  nearly 
ihe  first  indication  of  anything  being  amiss  with  the  Apple 
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trees-WooUy  Aphis  confines  itself  almost  whoUy  to  these  nlanfe- 
Siff"""*  ""^^^  ^  *^*  appearance  of  patches  of  a  white  l^ 
substance,  rwembbng  cotton  wool,  on  various  parts  of  the  trunk  S 
branches.  These  woolly  patches  are  composed  of  ApUdes,  and  tte 
wool  IS  a  secretion  from  their  bodies.  So  important  iS  this  pest  Z 
•o  distmctive  m  ..ts  habits  and  life  history,  that  a  somewhat  deJri 
study  must  be  made  of  the  changes  through  which  the  insect  ^ 
m  the  course  of  a  year.  *^^ 

An  examination  of  an  Apple  tree  attacked  by  WooUy  Aphis  will 
reveal  the  presence  of  what  are  known  as  "mother  queen. "  at  T 

«dd»h  brown  legs:   they  are  covered  with  a  mealy  secretion.  Z 
may  be  found  hidmg  beneath  loose  bark,  and  in  any  cracks  and  crevi 
ikely  to  ajord  shelter.    A  most  important  point,'^and  one  to  b  ^ 
fully  noted,  u  ttu^the  "mother  queens"  produce  hx.ng  you^ 
There  are  no  males  (at  any  rate  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  yeafi 
and  no  eggs.    Just  tte  hving  young  produced  by  the  "  mother  queens " 
and  produced  mpidly.  too.    TTiis  rapid  production  is  an  exceUeit 
provw.on  of  Nature,  a  3plendid  time  saver  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Aphis,  but  the  gardener's  point  of  view  is  another  matter    T  » 
young  Aphides  live  for  a  time  in  a  colony  with  the  parents.    At  fin: 
they  are  yeUow.  but  later  they  moult  and  become  pale  plum-coloured'. 
after  the  inoult  they  waader  to  other  parts  of  L  tr^e  and  sS 
large  quantities  of  the  nhite  wool  that  has  already  attracted  the 
gardeners  attention.    Very  early  in  life  this  first  brood  wUl  imiute 
their  parenta  and  produce  living  young,  which  in  turn  wUl  perform 
the  saine  duty,  and  so  the  rapid  spread  of  the  WooUy  Aphis  is  merelv 
a  question  of  time.    Towards  aatumn,  instead  of  the  production  of 
living  young,  capable  themselves  of  producing  more  hving  progeny, 
a  brood  of  wingless  males  and  wingless  egg-laying  females  m^y  Lisi. 
Both  of  these  forms  are  very  minute,  and  orange  in  colour.    Each  of 
these  females  crawls  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  lays  a  single  egg  just  above 
toX  s  ri'n  ^'^'    ^""°  '^''^  ^^^  ^  "mother  queen"  appean 

All  the  forms  of  Woolly  Aphis  described  above  are  wingless,  bat 
sometimes,  dunng  the  summer  months,  winged  females  are  produced, 
each  one  capable  of  producing  living  young.  By  means  of  these  winged 
forms  the  pest  is  spread  from  tree  to  tree.  The  forms  of  Woolly  Aphis 
inhabiting  the  stems  and  branches  are  easy  to  detect  and  not  very 
troublesome  to  eradicate,  but  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted- 
roots  and  portions  of  the  stem  below  ground  are  also  attacked.  It 
18  useless  to  treat  the  aCrial  parts  of  an  Apple  tree  for  this  pest  and  to 
igiore  the  parts  below  ground.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  annual  appearance  of  the  ".light"  in 
certain  orchards,  for  the  root  forms  will  travel  up  the  stems,  from 
time  to  time,  and  vice  versd.  This  Aphis  belongs  to  the  group  of  sucking 
Insect  pests,  and  the  damage  it  does  is  twofold— owing  to  the  to 
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of  sap  occasioned  by  the  insects  the  tree  loses  in  vitality,  and  where 
a  colony  of  Aphid«.  have  dwelt,  a  wound  is  alwa^  made  a 
r"lk^"  ""^^    ^  ""  *  vulnerable  spot  fofan  attkcJ 

Ww*.-.The  pest  must  be  treated  above  and  below  ground 
Mmultaneously.  Above  ground  the  trees  should  be  spraved  haM 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  soft  soap  and  quassia  wash  to  which  abS 
3  per  cent,  of  paraffin  should  be  added  in  the  summer.  A  fine  Sv 
spmy.  so  ««ent.al  in  dealing  with  fungoid  pests,  is  useless  in  this  SS^ 
force  must  be  used  and  a  thorough  wetting  be  given,  for  the  woolTt,' 
as  a  protecbon  to  the  msects.  and  unless  their  b«Slies  are  actuauTwett^ 
by  ti,e  wash  no  good  wdl  result.  Below  ground  injections  of  cXn 
bisulphide  fonn  the  only  known  remedy.  The  ciperution  may  bS 
earned  out  by  means  of  a  Vermorel  injector,  and  it  i8^^ential  SS  thJ 
sou  be  dry  at  the  time.  One  injection  should  be  madTonVaLh  of  Se 
our  sides  of  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  or  so  fron  the  tru^  Two 
ZLT^.  .^'"^°''  bisulphide  should  be  used  for  each  tree-tte 
S  ^?1  th.  «T''  "'^''*^?°  '^"^-  The  fumes  of  the  chemical 
^  1  ^-  ^.  ^"^'tf  "^ean  Aphides,  but  care  must  be  taken  Mt  to 
aUow  the  hquid  Itself  to  come  into  contact  with  the  rootJ^the  yZ>^ 
li  harmless  to  plant  life,  the  Uquid  harmful  ^ 

It  IS  well  to  mention  that  the  blue  tit.  much  maligned  by  manv 

T. e'E^pMd^  toKou^^a  o?Ch:^7risTdtl;7^^r 
Nuts,  Peaches.  Currants.  Gooseberries.  Raspberries   and  StrawhP^« 

I K  L!i    .     ^     •  produce  livmg  wingless  young,  and   so  on     Th^n 
egg-layinif  females  arl^,^'    a      ?      °^  °*  *^*'  ^«'^°°  ™ales  and 

wellknown^S.SS«H^      Z    ^°*  «'°"°*^-      ^^^  Greenfly  is  too 

a  secretion  usuSlv  21^??  *^^»°t»K«-     AU  Aphides  are  protected  by 

^  run  oJr  water  f^m/H°'?."'K'°.*^"*  ^"^  "''"'^  ^"^"g  <»>  «»«° 
water  from  a  duck's  back.    For  this  reason  all  sprajnng 
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T^  ^    T"'-    ^"y  ^^^'^^  *^"se  defonnities  in  the  leaves  o. 
which  they  hve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leaves  cnri  up  ^7i<Z 
a  hiding-pIace  for  the  insects.    Therefore  spray  at  the  firs?  s^  ^ 
att^k.  before  the  formation  of  these  leaf  sfelt^^^iS^  Im^^ 
no  hquid  can  penetrate.    Use  soft  soap  in  aU  washes,  sTthat  «! 

dead  bodies  of  the  parents,  so  that  sprayings  on  more  than  rae  oSa^! 
axe  necessary-first  to  kill  the  parents,  then  to  kiU  thrpro«^„J 
thekttermust  be  killed  off  before  they  themselves^nSnl^S^^ 
often  added,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  its  use,  for  itscon^^ 

SS°i':?r*'^'°^"°'^''^^*^"'««^-  WhentSeAphXa^ 
Sle:;^;^"'^"^  ^^^  "**"  "  recommended-this  w5l  r^o« 

s»  fif"  ■^"^^*'  ^"'^  ""***'  «•«»  «»  ve»y  Uable  to  attack 
by  this  pest,  which,  by  the  way.  is  not  a  true  insert,  but  bdol  to 

■ndei^       .  .?^*f  •"    ^« '"ites  obtain  their   :ouriskmentfS 
undenndes  of  the  leaves  jf  plants  ;   this  causes  the  leaves  to^om 
blotched,  and  finaUy  brownish  red  in  colour.     If  oneof  th2e^T« 

eS^«r^  ilj^^  \*^^,  '^  ^^^  ^K8=  °*  «»''  Red  Spider.    From 

r^skff /nH  .7  "•°"*^  '•'fi'«^«'^  •"'**  *PP*»"  '  ^  it  S^^^  it  casts 

•^sS^;,*"         °  "  ^'^r^'^  ^*^  *°°*"  P^  of  I«g«-    These  adnlt 

benSTif  t^^r  ''"'^a^"'  '^'^  °°  ^^'^  "'^''^^  ^^^^^e  ^^  the  leaf,  and 

t^  d?anvV^^  ^'-     ^'^  P'*^"""*  °^  *^«  "^'^  '"^es  "  very  diicolt 

ft  J^  1n^  t^  ''^  'P'^y^-    ^'^  *i°te'  i^  passed  either  in  the  adult 

soSt  L  S;?rT  =°'°':^''^i°«-Pl««.  such  as  a  piece  of  old  bark,  fa 

D^an?on     ?l^  "^P*"*^'  °'  ^  a°  ^fif8  *"a^»»ed  to  the  .'.em  of  the 
plant  on  which  the  mite  has  lived  during  the  summer. 

on  ^^ZT^'  ??  i^""^.  *"  "^^  ^^  Spider,  is  commonly  found 
dLS^^f!?  'k^Iv  *^  °^*^  "^y  ^  distinguished  from  ihe  one 
oSe«  nfo^''"  ^■^''  '*"*  *^**  '*»  ^'"^  P*i^  °*  I««s  "  J°"g«r  than  the 
2e  wl  Trnr';  1  'P""  T  *^^-  ^°  the  web-spinning  Red  Spider 
llavll^^r  ^  !^*  '^"'^  '"°^-  '°  *  *«d  attack  the  Gooseberry 
ol^^r",  "*'"*.  '^^  ""^y  •'^*°  ^a"  °ff'  but  in  any  case  they  turn 
Wrftn^ir  "'l^«'T'.'=°l°'"--  During  spring  the  red  mites  may  be  found 
to  Zr  ""T*^  '°.  ^^'^  ^^-  '^^^  the  leaves  appear  they  begin 
£ch  la.  '^^""*^f  ""rfaces.  They  soon  commence  egg^laying, 
s^t  Jh  I  '■'''^  '"  "^^^^^  ^^'^  exceedingly  minute  ;  after  a  ftw  da>, 
t^.n  !f  1  ,'^'"^"^°*  '°'*^'  '^^tch  out :  they  feed  and  moult,  becoming 
!i  thi!?'!if^f  '""^  '^^'^^^  ^«  the  parents.  After  a  fortnight  or 
so  tnis  brood,  too,  commence  egg-laving. 

rniH*!!!f*"w^°''^®'^''^*P'°°i°«f  ^ed  Spider,  spray  frequently  with 
thl  uT  *  ■^*"'  ^^  ^^b'  *«  *°""«d.  This  treatment  is  useless  in 
tue  later  stages  When  once  the  Spiders  have  made  their  webs  the 
oniy  remedy  of  any  real  use  is  to  fumigate  with  sulphur ;  several 
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nceUent  fnmigEtoii  are  on  the  market,  or  the  opention  may  be  car  ;«l 
out  by  painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  flowen  of  sulphur  S 
Utter  method  requires  great  care  or  damage  may  be  done,  and  i.  S 
better  to  use  properly  designed  apparatus.  For  the  Goos^ber^R-d 
Spid^.  ^y  about  February  with  p«affin  emubiS^  g'S  3 
paraffin  to  loo  gals,  of  water).  This  should  Idll  any  mites  hiding 
in  the  wood,  buds.  etc.  If  the  plant,  are  attacked  Ser^  tte  ±? 
give  two  »P.«y«»^  at  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  with  paraffin  jX' 
made  by  boding  together  5  gals,  of  paraffin  and  8  lbs.  ^  soft  soao 

'°J^  '^"  *  ^r^  °^*'  *  P^*  °'  ^*"  ^"  been  PadtSf; 
added.     When  cold  iba  mixture  sets  to  a  jeUy.     To  makVupS 

wash  add  4  gals,  of  water  to  each  pound  of  jelly.  ^ 

WraiWOHH-This  pest  is  so  caUed  on  account  of  its  appearance- 
each  grub  r««mbl«.  a  short  piece  of  wire,  of  an  orange  S^:f^ 
worms  are  the  grubs  of  beetles  known  as  "Click  Bee«es."  or  "Ski^ 
jacks,    on  account  of  their  habit  of  jumping  into  the  air  with  a  cliddn^ 
no«e  when  placed  on  their  backs.     TT.ere  are  four  distinct  bSues 
each  of  whose  grubs  are  known  as  Wireworms.  but  it  is  inexneHiln; 
to  describe  each  beetle  in  detaU.     TTie  four  beetles  "n«  Tn  iSS 
dark  brown  to  black  ;  they  are  long  and  nar^w  S  oXe  and  S 
one  has  the  peculiar  habit  from  which  it  derives  its  pSpul^r  nSif 
The  grubs  are  each  armed  with  six  legs  and  a  sucker  foot   anH^f.; 
tm'fr'.K"**'  their  wirelike  appe^ce.  ^^^^  todis^ngu^^ 
fnTslr  °*^*''J°'°''^'»»t  ^^^  grubs.    The  beetle  lays  S^glT 
hLh??  T'  ?^«^"°'^•  °'  ^  ^^  «>il.  and  as  soon  as  the  S 
hatch  out,  they  begm  feeding  on  the  subterranean  parts  of  Se  SS 
justbelowground.    ITie  time  of  feeding  varies  from  tor^tofive  v^t 

I'rTP^'''  *  """^^  '^°"°*  °'  *°<^  °'™'t  be  consi^ed  b^5i^^  Se 
chrysahs  stage  is  attained,  and  as  the  grubs  eo  deeT>e7Mr.T^^^  , 
surface  m  severe  weather,  a  lade  of  food^^cSSun'Sn^  ^l^ 

toe  \t"hL'S3''T^  'rjf'."""  ^*»"  Shortens 
urae.    vvnen  fully-fed.  a  cigar-shaped  chrysalis  is  formed  at  a  rnn 

«derable  depth  below  the  surface  of*^e  soiTand  S  ^2^6^  placeTn 
the  summer  the  beetles  wiU  hatch  out  in  ^bout  three  ^S  -TZ 
^ajge  occurs  in  autumn,  the  hatching  is  post,x,n^  tiJTpring  All 
^^t'^mT^^^J^'^  *"^^  ^y  W^--.  but'^esj^ciaHy 

Ss££r---^^^ 

enabUng1herj2it.fn        ^  "^^   P™^*  beneficial  in  many  cas«  by 
"ung  tne  plants  to  grow  away  from  the  attack 

f^<^^?nr^M!fT^-Jf'''V^^'^^y'^°^^  o'the  common^t 
•n  our  fields  and  gardens  during  the  summer  months,  and  by  the 
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nninitUted  is  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  visitor ;  and  so  it  is  i„  ^k 
fly  stage,  but  the  grnbs.  caUed  "  Leather  Jackets  "  on  wcoun^n  \  * 
tough,  leather-like  skins,  do  an  incalculable  ^oJ^oT^t^^'' ^^ 
particuhuly  in  badly  drained  places.    Towards  autumn^  iem  r 
toys  about  toree  hundred  shiny  black  eggs,  either  on  gr^sor^' 
below  ground.     In  about  a  fortnight  a  br^tn  grub  hatches^m^  i1 
egg.    When  full  grown  the  grub  is  an  inch  and  fLf  long  wiTaS 
tail  end  and  pointed  at  the  head.    Their  black  heads  are  nn.Ji 
with  a  pair  of  black  jaws,  easily  seen  when  pSruSS   bu    S^ 
be  drawn  uito  the  head  at  wiU.     ITiese  grubs  feed  on  ie^Ss'^ 
grasses,  etc-they  are  very  destructive  to  lawns-right  throuTth 

d^enng  little  m  colour  or  shape,  but  now  the  skin  is  provided^!' 
stiff  bristles.  In  a  fortnight  or  so  the  chrysalis  wriL^.^  !1"1 
to  the  surface  of  the  soU ;  the  bristles  enabteino  do^S^  Tn<i2 
perfect  fly  emerges.    Though  the  feeding  time  is  not  so  lenS.  « 

s  t%re.°'  *"•  '^^"°' " "  ^""^  *"°"«''  ^-  coSe'bffia;; 

Remedies^The  best  remedy  is  a  natural  ono-starlines  eat  th. 
atvTJf''^"  ";-^°'»*"<'».  »°d  the  obvious  exc  eSenTof 
^^     SS'T  °°  *  ^^  ^  °"«^°  indicate  the  presence  of  ttes* 
grubs.    Good  drainage  is  essential.    A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  Z 

the  latter-will  stimulate  plant  growth  and  kiU  off  the  eggs  and  gmte 

raH,v!l!***"  OAU  Mim-It  is  frequently  obvious  that  something  i, 
radicaUy  wrong  with  certain  Black  Curnuit  bushes,  but  no  in^t 
or  fungoid  pest  can  be  observed.     In  winter  many  of  the  buds  apS 

Ibn^t^°TS^  ^^^  '•  ^"^  "'^  '^""^  «  "  big  buds,"  and  E 
abnormal  condition  is  caused  by  very  minute  GaU  Miteslso  minute 
TJ^i^  '^visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Cut  open  a  swollen  bud.  and 
SriL  for,  r*ii.*  •^^'^'^  '~^'  =«^«^  ^^ost  transparent 
femie  S;J  K  t?/"*  **'*"'  ^^  ^  °*^"^«*-  There  are  male  and 
female  Mites,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  try  to  distinguish  them     Em 

rf  thfSr^  the  buds  ;  later  in  the  year  they  crawl  down  to  the  bas« 
»L  »f  r  '"^l"  °'''  ^""^  ^^'^  '^'"S  *°™ed  ;  these  they  attack, 
^Vnn^K*  ^*  ^'f'v  '!°***''  *'~^'^*-     The  Mites  spend  their  whole 

l^ms^to^Lh^ds.  '"*"•  "*'^'" '°  ^^  ""'^  °'  *^°^^""^  ^-^  ^' 

«.n,Sr'**T*'~'^*  *!  P*''''*P'  *^  '^^"  t°  «tate  at  once  that  there  is  no 
,>  h!.  ^'  ■lif?''  *°1  ^"'P'"''  ''^  ^°  ™"«*  boomed  as  a  remedy,  but 
,  ^^  !S  '"'^^  *  °"°'^'  °'  ^^"^  that  it  may  be  dismissed.  It 
Z^^  "°I»rtant  to  obtain  and  plant  only  clean  stock.  Immersing 
*h^T!^-  ^If"**^  '°  ^*^  ^t  II5'  F.  is  said  to  kUl  all  the  Mites, 
though  this  remedy  has  never  been  tried  by  the  writer.  In  smaD 
gardens  much  good  may  be  done  by  hand  picking.  Twice  a  year 
au  tne  swoUen  buds,  and  also  the  one  immediately  above  and  the 
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one  immediately  below  a  swoUen  bud  should  be  picked  off  and  burned 
In  laiger  gardens  hard  pruning  once  a  year  will  tend  to  keen  the  otat 
in  check.  *^         *^' 

KAU  nSKGTS  form  an  important  group  of  garden  pests.  All 
are  provided  with  sucking  mouths.  aU  are  devoid  of  wings,  mMt  of  them 
a«  stationary  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Mussel  Scale  iZ 
already  been  mentioned  ;  other  common  p«den  Scales  are  those  oi 
the  Apricot  and  Peach.  Currant,  and  the  brown,  soft  variety  Scale 
Insects  are  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  nlanfci 
grown  under  glass-an  examination  of  the  leaves  of  an  Oleander  will 
often  reveal  a  typical  Scale  Insect.  '-'icanaer  wiu 

Rmtdy-Aa  kinds  of  Scale  should  be  treated  in  winter  with  caustic 
alkah  wash,  composed  of  2  lb.  of  caustic  soda  and  10  rals  of  wateT 
See  note  on  Mealy  Bug  below.  waier. 

THBIPi-Several  insects  are  grouped  under  the  designation  Thrips  • 
aU  are  harmful  to  plant  life.  ftacticaUy  every  plant  gr^wn  under  gl« 
B  liable  to  attack,  as  also  are  Peas.  Roses,  etc..  grown  in  the  o^ 
An  examination,  under  a  microscope,  of  any  Thrips  wiU  show  that  ttie 
eet  are  provided  with  suckers  in  place  of  claws  ;  this  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  insects.  Black  is  the  predominant  colour  of  thf 
perfec  insect.  Each  of  the  four  wing,  is  edged  with  hairs  ;  the  gruta 
are  paler  m  colour ;  m  fact,  they  are  often  yeUowish  and  al,;ays  df^S 
r"^"  Z^f"  '"^~*^  ""^"^  themselves  to  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  the  plants  they  attack,  and  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  on  4" 
undemdes  of  toe  leaves.     Damage  is  done  by  Thrips  in  the  gnS,  stage 

-ififrif^T^J"!'*^  "^^"^  "*y  ^  combated  by  simply  spraying 
with  cold  water,  but  a  more  effectual  remedy  is  to  spray  ^th  toS 
wash  m  May  or  June.  This  wash  may  be  made  by  Losing  h^f  a 
pound  of  tobacco-leaf  in  water  for  six  hours,  adding  the  infLion  to 

r  rt:.!  '^:.r^'  °^  -^*  -^  ^  --.  -d^aJiirup^t" 

£ch  S^  •*'"  """^  """^  '^  "°^"'"«^  ^*h  a  white  mealy  secretion 

^Is  caJ  VTT"^  '^'  *  ^''■'^P'  ""^  °'"°"°"'  I^inted  out: 
powths  can  be  plainly  seen  projecting  around  the  margin.    The  total 

o  rr»^.-  °^  ^*'"'«  '°  ^°^°'^^  ^""^^^  the  loose  bark  of  thV  vine 
ieT^l^:\'\'T''\.J'''''''''  ""^^  ^PP-^  -  the  summe:: 
colour^nd  nt^Se.      '  "'"''  *^'  ''""•"'  ^"^^  "^  ^'"'^^   >° 

The^C'iSijJ^h^  ''k  *^^u"^*  P"'*  '°^  *^«  ^'"^teur  to  deal  with. 
acU  S    St  ft  J^'"  °*'***"'^  ^y  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic 

^^^  gas,  but  It  IS  not  an  eusy  operation  to  carry  out  successfuUy. 
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mild  attack.  P***  ^^  cn«  a 

nrSBCTS   INJURIOUS   TO  VKGETABIBS 

jr  .»-ou,  uutuse  ai  tau ;  in  fact,  similar  to  a  rhi>p«o  n,^n™. 

The  transparent  body  admits  of  all  th^  Jn^^ZTi  ^  PP*'- 

seen.     The  first  brood  of^,i^  **"*^  °''8^'"  '^*"g  PlainJ? 

of  o^nlrt  "^"^n'J  ^^''""j'^'  .*PP'y  *  ^''^^y  ^'^^S  over  the  plant, 
of  fine  eal      p°,f ^ ,P7*^*'"^  ^^»»'°g  ^^d^  mixed  with  tvo^parts 

land^fte^^n't^ck      ^^^^---t^'^-^d   °^ture.     Deeply  trench  the 

Of  tSeSeV^;;;Sb  2^  au"?o!nr".°*  ^^^^^  '^^"^  ^^  ""«  ^^ 
be  observeH  =.f  1%,  ^      f  famUiar  m  many  garders,  and  may 

mas      :Sf  cJ^e^^n*''"'  ''^  *^'  P^°*^^  °"t  °*  ^^^  Celery  till  Ch  J 

"  wlou?    S^w^  "  ^^"*  *°  ^'S"^*^  °'  »°  i°ch  long  and  brown 

iach  S;^  L,^    ,  '^°Tf'°'  ^°«  "  '°°"1«*^  ^">  brown  and  behind 

Zy^LLlfr"''  ir^'  ^^^'^  ''*'^°'='''  ••  «>«  «y««  ^'«  dark  green. 

are  I^d^n  T^rJr^T^^''  '°°''*^  *°  °^^^  th^«  fli«'«-    The  eggs 

between  tK».n„,J,^^,  °  *^*  ^***  *°<^   ^^e  up  their  abode 

tiLu^wS^in^^H^"*^  l7V^^'  **^*"«  ^  ^•^  tim;  on  the  g«en 
M  L^^  r  !  ^"^  ^^''**''^^  appearance  arises.  When  fuJly 
tS' JrounT  Tn  ,  *°  '''°r  '^^'^y^ds  either  within  the  leaf  or  in 
^eStatho  fl  ^•'^*''  *^*  '^^'^S*  ''■"'^  the  fly  through  the  various 
more  bJ^aoLT"  •"  "^  "^P'^  *^**  certainly  two  and  sometimes 
tod  to  tte  r^^  ^  ."J. "  '^ °°-  ^'•^*  ^»"^g«  «  done  to  the  foliage. 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  plant  by  the  tunneUing  proclivities  of  tte 
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grubs.    The  last  tmod  always  seeks  the  ground  before  attaimne  the 
chrysahs  stage,  and  there  remains  for  the  winter  "'^»»n>ng  the 

Rm^iis -Cu^my  pinch  the  grubs  betw«;n  the  skins  of  the 
leaf,  d  not  too  numerous  Encourage  healthy  and  rapid  eaJ^K^oJth 
Asapreventive,  spnnkle  the  leave,  with  a  mixture  of  one  p^  uS?^" 
hme  one  part  gas  hme  and  two  parts  mixed  earth  and^J^  tS 
wUl  d«courage  the  fli«  from  laying  their  eggs  on  the  plan^  'e^Sv 
spraymg  with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture  is  also  efficacLn...  -7^^ 
spaying  of  the  fol«ge  will  also  drive  away  S^ny  of  t^e  flies  ^S 
dMljke  moisture.    Parsnips  are  attacked  in  a  simUar  wav        ' 

A8FAIA6DS  BUTLB.— A  very  common  but  none  the  les,  rf«.f™  *; 
pest.    The  Beetles  are  a  quart^Zof  an  inch  long,  Wu^wS  tTS^^"^ 
m  general  colour,  with  four  yeUowish  blotch^  of  sucTa  Lf 
to  make  the  blue-black  porton  appear  croLhaiid     %Zu'^  ^ 
black,  and  the  portion  behind  the  hSd  reSST  ^«  «         ''*^. " 
fouH  ;  they  a«  blackish  and  spindi:SaS't;ed'J;  off  en7trtSj 
Asparagus  shoots,       ^  often  arnuiE*.d   iTrows      tL  ci  ♦       , 
grubs  remain  fixed        the  plants  by  flesh^  feet  ^t  Hi  ^'»*«-<=°'o"ed 
curved  tails,  a.  '  this  makes'^them  diffic^lt^f  dislodt    "  urinl  T" 
two  weeks'  existence  they  feed  freelv  anH  ™  '"*'°*'?f  •     During  their 

Remedtes.-Tbe  Beetles    themselves   may    be    collect«i    {«    i 

of  the  subject  with  the  men«n„  !,^        1  P*f'°'^<=«'  '«av«  must  be  taken 

of  an  attack  till  the^d!^!  1^^  *  f  "^k''"  ^  °"^"  "°^^"« 
ix^es  direct  from^e  Sto  tJe  r^^o^!.  T  '^'*  *^^*  '^'^  ^°™ 
the  pests  are  so  smiU  ThJ^  ^  !f  *^*  P'^°*^'  ^^^  ^°  because 
Plante  atSS  hv  pIi  *^'^  **°  ^"^^^^  ^  ^'"'^  by  the  naked  eye 
Strawbe.^1.o^,^:^°'Sii^/t--ted  and  the  affected  parts  swe'l L 
tacked.  tomatoes.  Omons.  and  Hyacinths  are  frequently  at- 

Pret':rorDSsV^^of"w°11  '^r';^^^  *^^  P^^*  "  °-  °^ 
thewonnsinchS^ASLSni  1  ,,'"^*l.**'  °*  P"*^'^  ^  keep 
and  it  is  weuTo  ~n,.™!r  !^  ?  ?"*'  *°"^''  '^  removed  and  burned  • 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

FUKGOID    DISEASES    OF    CULTIVATED    PLANTS,   AKO    HOW  TO 

COMBAT  THEM 

Thb  practical  gardener  leama  by  experience  that  very  many  and 
vaned  factors  combine  to  assist  or  hinder  him  in  his  profession  A 
little  carel(»me3s  in  watering  wiU  leave  him  with  plants  sulIeriM 
from  a  surfeit  of  or  a  lack  of  water  ;  temperature  too  high  or  too 
low  IS  detrimental  to  the  health  of  his  charges ;  an  insufficient  air 
supply,  again,  causes  unhealthiness— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  pointj 
to  be  watched.  Insects,  too.  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damaee  in 
the  plant  world,  but  of  all  the  trials  a  gardener  must  perforce  endure 
tiie  most  troublesome,  the  most  insidious,  are  those  created  by  funw' 
Before  entering  into  details  as  to  the  various  fungi  causing  plant 
diseases,  it  is  weU  to  describe  a  fungus  in  some  detail,  its  structure 
Its  mode  of  obtaining  food,  and  its  means  of  reproduction. 

When  we  read  that  there  are  40.000  species  of  fungi  known  to 
science  and  many  of  them  cause  plant  diseases,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
are  deahng  with  a  formidable  proposition,  numerically,  at  any  rate 

Let  us  take  a  typical  fungus  and  examine  its  parts  carefully  notine 
as  vn  proceed,  the  uses  of  these  parts.  The  common  mould  to  be  found 
on  damp  bread,  jam.  etc..  is  a  good  subject  for  study,  because  it  is 
accessible  to  everybody  and  is  easily  obse  v^sd  v  Ji  the  heip  of  a  hand 
lens.  Havmg  discovered  our  mould,  we  observe  that  the  major  portion 
of  It  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  little  white  threads  ;  so  numerous 
are  these  threads  that  they  form  a  thick  felt  over  the  surface  of  the 
jam  or  bread,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  thread  is  a  little  tube  and 
IS  called  a  hypha.  the  whole  collection  of  h>pha  is  know-n  as  the 
miyceUnm.  or  spawn.  Then,  with  a  hand  lens,  or  even  without  this 
adventitious  aid.  we  can  see  little  projections  from  the  mycelium, 
each  one  capped  by  a  round  knob,  resembling  closely  Uttle  pins. 
These  are  tl  •>rgans  of  reproduction.  The  knob  is  a  case  containing 
thousands  c.  ,  ^le  one-ceUed  bodies,  known  as  spores.  If  one  of 
these  organs  of  loproduction  be  placed  under  a  microscope  and  be 
breathed  on  gently,  the  moisture  will  cause  the  spore  case  to  -  -^t. 
and  the  little  spores  will  be  liberated.  This  is  continually  taking 
place  naturaUy,  and  each  spore  is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  by 
the  merest  current  of  air  to  surrounding  bodies,  and  every  spore  that 
reaches  a  suitable  medium  will  grow  into  a  new  fungus  composed  cf 
a  mycelium  and  organs  of  reproduction.  So  we  learn  that  the  typical 
fungus   is   made   up  of  two   parts  :    (i)  A   vegetotivc  portion,  the 
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mjrcelinm,  «riiOM  function  is  to  carry  ont  thm  «^*^*i      ^    . 
for  all  fungi  «  pUnt.  ;   (a,  .  J^S-Srit  ^^"^  ">.  pU„t_ 
is  to  increaae  the  rwe  of  fungi  ^fo«i!f J^^'  '^***  function 
«amin.  .  larger  fungus.  «.5%e.  ,^lTlt  ^^^1^" V^'^r*'  ''*  " 
Picture  to  youraelf  a  Mushroom      AU  of  th^^S^  *****  **°  P^^"- 
above  gn,„nd  is  concerned   Jth  i^^^o^'^S:Vt'  "^" 
generally  understood,  corresponds  to  toe  S  «i?i  v    "!^"*°'  " 
the  common  mould.    The  mtmlhJZ  1     u  .^    P*""'*"  "tructure  in 
portion  in  the  air.  but  toe  sjSt  7&i  M^tl'  .«»»>"''*-»h.ped 
enclosed  in  a  little  case,  are  pVXS  1\!^    J"^'  ""*~^  °'  »*«« 
gill..    If  the  top  portiOT  S  Im^^°  Sf  w  "  "^  ">•  fl«h-coloured 

ward,  on  a  '^^V^^r:'Lil^T^;^^^^^ZS'-^  '°'^- 
in  the  morning.    The  mycelium  i«  ««♦  -       ^  ""*'  °°  **>•  P»per 

b.  carefully  gatoered. TmeTttte  wh  .  '^^'  ''"V  ^  ^^'^^ 
attached  to  toe  base  of  toe  stalk  •  th^  .  ^''  "^  °'*«>  '««»« 
are  often  erroneously  called  roots  Th  .  ^;«^  °/  *^"  "y""""!. 
certainly  earn-  out  «,me  of  toe  dutieTci'to^Trg^*''  """"^'^  "^'^ 

All  fungi  are  not  exactly  of  toe  types  dZril^' 
complicated  in  structure,  otoeni  a^Jj^e  l!!^,         •,'°"'  *"  "°^'' 
posed  of  one  ceU  only.    Let  us  m^  r«n!J      .f^P'"*'  ^"d  ~m- 
fnngus.    All  fungi  are  devoid  (J^e^^.?"'^"  *^'  """^^  °*  >««  o*  a 
and  th.s  fact  at  ?nce  indTcafesloT^.SJSSVr  °'  ^''^^P^'^"' 
facture  their  own  food.     Thev  ^nn^         u,  **  ^'^  "^^""^  ">»""- 
than  are  any  otoer  plants      ^^rethTn/*'iK  *°  "^'  ^">°"t  ^^^^ 
the>  steal  it.  filch  it  r2dy  mSl'  f^m  i°*^«y  obtain  it  ?     Well, 
question  brings  us  up  aSn^t  a  ^Li  .L  ?  *'  P''"*"'     ^»   ^^^ 
fungoid  world     Some  fXi  ob!^„^^,.*°,l*f r^*"*  diyision  in  the 
some  from  dead  ones-t3  toafob^n  .h'^^i!^"  "^°8  P'»°t»'  »nd 
do  not  come  «itoin  thel^o^^^of  tS  ^cle      /'°'°  *T^  "^"-^ 
high-sounding  name  given  to  a  funiTus  ^i        /    saprophyte  is  the 
mould  we  have  considered  amd  to«  M,..?      ^"^''"  '^"'^  *°°^-      The 
».  too.  is  toe  fungus  ca^in^'  dly  r^r •  "T.^  '?*'^  ""^P^P^ytes  ; 
an  immense  amount  of  eood  in  ^J         J    general,  saprophytes  do 
puind  animal  and  vegetfSfm  4r  iZ'f  *"  «^^^«"««'".  converting 
that  saprophytes  only  hVe  on  v J!Lk,      '"^  "°'"°"''  ^°^''^-     Seeing 
they  camiot  be  accuL  of  causS^di  !  """"^  ^l***  '^  ^^'^^'^y  <l«^d^ 
fungi.  noUbly  toose  ^si^g  '•  Samoinr^  '"  P^*'"  *^°"^'>  ^  ''^ 
and  saprophytes  of  nece^ify     &°^th5'    "«  P^^^*"  fn>ra  choice 
theyturntheirattentioZ^XroriS^l^oL'^"^^^^  °''***°  "^'"^  *o«l 
^  Parasites  are  toe  ck^S  !jl    ?  ^^*P^*'*^'y ''*^«'''"«'^• 
««t  is.  for  toere  are  oto^p^asls^n'^T''   '"°^°'^  P^'t« 
hardly  be  classed  as  plant  di£^  ^S^**"'  '"J  «an,ple-that  can 

•nough  in  aU  consciS  ^T'     °°^''  "T®  °*  ^^'^^  ^«  Pe«.    ious 

P«"ite  uses  up  th^  S  th^r^^f  *^"'*^  ^"»°  «»«  fact  toat  toe 

«««*•    The  P  Jt?n  wSh^l^S*  *°  «°  *°  *''''  nourishment  ofTt^ 

We  shall  see  iTter  toat  t^  '  ^°^  "  ^^^^  *=^^  ^  host. 

"^^^itraryclassesJSSe^hU^ /r^***  ^""  ''^*"^  *^°  «>»ewhat 
^  inose  whose  mycehum  spreads  over  toe  exterior 
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of  the  host,  sending  down  a  few  hyphje  into  the  plant  tissue  to  obtain 
food,  and  those  that  live  within  the  host  entirely,  sending  out  into  the 
air  their  reproductive  organs.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  true 
mUdews.  such  as  those  of  the  Vine  and  the  Rose  ;  to  the  second  class 
belong  fungi  of  the  type  of  the  Potato  disease. 

Eh  passant,  beware  of  the  all  too  common  error  of  calling  everv 
fungoid  disease  and  even  an  insect  pest  a  mildew  ;  it  is  an  easy  wav 
of  escapmg  a  difficulty,  but  the  mildews  form  a  well-defined  group  d 
fungoid  plants,  as  we  shaU  see  later.  Some  disease-bearing  fungi  are 
able  to  attack  several  species  of  pUnts.  but  more  commonly  each 
fungus  has  a  penchant  for  a  single  species.  Wounds,  however  caused 
are  always  vulnerable  spots  that  may  be  readUy  attacked.  Unsuitable 
external  conditions  also  predispose  a  plant  to  disease,  and  young  plants 
are  alwajrs  more  susceptible  than  old  ones. 

A  fungoid  disease  does  not  always  cause  a  disintegration  of  the 
tissues  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fungus  causing  Club  Root 
ceU  multipUcation  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  diseased  areas,  causing 
them  to   grow  to  abnormal  dimensions. 

No  attempt  at  the  classification  of  the  disease-causing  fungi  has 
been  made  in  the  following  notes ;  mention  is  made  of  a  few  of  the 
common  diseases  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  uncared-for  garden 
and  in  each  case  methods  of  treatment  have  been  given.  Remedies' 
as  such,  are  ahnost  out  of  the  question,  quite  so  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  the  gardener  is  weU  advised  who  takes  to  heart  the  well- 
worn  maxim :  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  If  sufficient  and 
well-directed  effort  is  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  fungoid  pest 
should  find  sanctuary  •  any  garden.  A  plant  disease  of  very  common 
occurrence  and  one.  moreover,  that  occasions  considerable  mortality 
IS  known  as 

"  DAMPING  OrF."— The  curious  who  are  anxious  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fungus  causing  "damping  off"  can 
easily  do  so  by  growing  Cress  seedlings  in  a  very  damp  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  witL  a  minimum  of  air.  but,  where  so  much  disease  appears 
when  not  wanted,  the  plan  of  growing  fungoid  pests  in  order  the  better 
to  study  their  habits  is  not  one  to  be  recommended.    Everybody 
who  has  grown  seedlings  under  unhealthy  conditions  knows  the  effects 
of  "  damping  off."     Each  seedling  appears  weak  and  discoloured  at 
or  near  the  ground  level ;  this  weakness  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
the  seedling  eventuaUy  falls  to  the  ground.     Very  quickly  neighbouring 
seedlings  are  attacked,  till  nothing  remains  but  a  rotted  mass  covered 
by  a  white  mould  not  unlike  the  common  mould  already  described. 
Seedlings  of  the  Cabbage  family  are  especially  liable  to  this  disease, 
whilst  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  one  or  two  others  are  exempt.    Let  us 
examine  the  habits  of  this  fungoid  disease  so  as  the  better  to  under- 
stand its  preventive  treatment.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  fungus 
seen  on  the  rotten  mass  of  vegetation  appears  to  resemble  ordinary 
jam  mould,  but  long  before  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  little 
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swfuings  appear  as  in  the  Sinmt  mould  'but  he^e'^.e'r'!^  "*."*' 
for  these  swellings  are  not  spore  cases   hntih-  ^*  *""''*'  ^"''»' 

which  can  gerxniLe  at  oncl^7  ^^Satte  htt^  to?  '^  ''^^'^  ^^'^ 
or  they  may  develop  bladder  aWe^rl^h^JfcVbuT  '^^^k'''"^'''- 
number  of  spores,  each  fu. .; shed  with  a  72  rZ?  *".**  ''^•''''**  » 
spores  are  n^  wind  distri  ■  itS  bu  3  vir^'  abSut  h  *^'''  *"  **"^^^ 
tails  in  the  moisture  on  tL  pUnte  TiT  ^"?  ^V  J^^'''^  «*  their 
each  spore  germinates,  sem  .  '^  .  7t  ^  U  1 4  T™  rni^"!.*^'^'  **'''» 
to  bore  through  the  young  cell  wlus  o   l  Sbie^^^^lt?  ^^'Z*' 

s:;S3V2:sr.;2;rs;rf!;tht"^"-^^^^^^^ 

plant  after  plant  is  attacl^T'rk^  t:^i::  ^laXrSe  ^ 
fungus  IS  a  parasite,  but  when  livi^  food  material  f^U  «  /  *^^ 
changes  its  mode  of  life  and  exists  as  Ts;.^rn^K  *  '  "'*  ^""^' 
Victims.  In  addition  to  these  tw^l"  c^sTSiVEolh  of  r ? 
are  asexual,  the  funeus  is  canahU  nf  =»  1  '"'^'^f^*'  °°^^  of  which 
and  female  organs  an^'on  S^:ir::^^Z?^,:'}'r^  .^-  ^^^le 
scarce-fertilisation  takes  nlaci.  anH  "°^/"y  ^P«°  f«>d  is  becoming 
is  produced  as  a  resuSf  "E^Hf  Z^^fr^^Xlt''''  "^^ 

;ja.n.    By  means  of  th^esr^^^  .^  ^ ^of-.^r^^^^^^^ 

thrifiTlilSranTit"^!  "*  ?f ^°  '^  "^*^""«-    The  fungus 
cells  a«  turgid  "vShmoiu?    p"n^^r'*"r  ,T'^"''«^  -'''- 

fungTpJstsTut  ttil'^r^^^^^^^   !"?^^;*.i°    --y  and    varied 
disease  b^omes  apparent  rboutT„lv     ^i"^  j^°***°  '^''"^^■"     This 
on  which  discoloureryeUo^*  ^^^U    '^  ""  *"*  °°*^"^  '«» the  leaves 
the  lower  surface.    The  veZ;  s^.     ^P^"'  """^  ^'*^''y  ^^-^^  «" 
after  increasing  in  size  so^  Sat  J.^      '°°'?  '"""  ^'°*°  ^nd.  finally, 
involved,  they  b^^e  b kef    On  '.r^"'"'^  ^"'  "'^  '"^*  ^^^  «tem  s 
-ith  the  leaf'^in^cTa  ^3Ln  JhiTt^^^  ^*  °"«  °^  these  brown  spots 
direction,  a  ring  of  g^etiS  "^0,,^  *  ^\'P°*  ''  "''"^^  '«  *  ^'^"^"g 
patch.    This  greyish  ring  i,  tarLrt^n".  "^'T"  '°'""'=""8  ^^^^^  dead 
this  disease  from  otherasomewn?^^'  v'  '*  "'"^•^  *"  distinguish 
Each  tuber  depends  o"  ^  leav'  T^  ^"*  comparatively  hanSess. 
stored  and  to  help  in  th«  K,!iL  V^  ^"PP'y  °^  ^«^.  food  to  be 
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attacked   and    quickly  rot.      In    these    tubers    the    disease  i,  .,. 
earned  over  from  one  season  to  another  "  ""*" 

h^Jtr^.  "°^  obse^^ed  round  the  diseased  Potatoes  are  th. 
hypha  of  the  fungus,  which  grow  from  the  main  body  of  t5.e  hvnf 
(mycelium)  within  the  leaf;  each  hypha  passes  into  the  air  fh'^^ 
a  pore  in  the  leaf.  On  the  ends  of  ihese  hyS  wSch  L.  k  ^ 
Utile  swellings  occur,  almost  similar  to  Z  on«  o^^^"  daLL    "^l 

ftaJS^tt^ch^ror^iTir-LX^^ 

fungus.  The  former  spores  are  distributed  by  wind  the^att.r  ,  Z 
in  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  by  means  of  theVtal.  ^VeS  r  ^ 
^hen  the  spore  germinates  it  sends  out  a  germ  tube  whirhT  J  ' 
=a  leaf  and  quickly  forms  a  mycelium  witirtJa^^le"?     dE.  f 

every  case  when  thoroughly  and   efficiently  carried  nnt     tk.  «„, 

sTuen?sfrrv;L^r"'r»^"*  ''^'"'  any^dLrSi^pUd  S 

S?  il  fear  of  Tf-^  '^  °"*  "^""y  *^°  °^  *^^^^  ««^' 

mi  all  fear  of  infection  is  over,  say,  in  September.     The  Bordeaux 

eTct"on'thr;Snt'' Tl'"" ^^""'-ting.Ld  also hala st™   a^" 
effect  on  the  plant.     Another  very  common  potato  disease  is 

Iess't-J;iynistrib':terSrk  sit  XI^'TT  ^-"^'--^"' 

Pofafo  +„K-^  u  J,  *'***^'*  ^<=*t>-  Scab,  if  It  rare  y  attacks  the 
2v  ate  s^Tls' th  '^  ^  '°  '^'°'''''  *^*""  ""fi*  ^°^  consumption,  at 
S  oecurr  rn  T  ^Pr^'T^'  ^"'^  ^°  ^'^'"^  *^'^'  "'^^^tet  value 
oTthe  tuir^  roughened,   corky  scabs  and  swellings  on  the  surface 

eacJ^of  tW  vl  ^-'  *^''  ^''"^^  ^^«  '^"Jy  t°o  ^ell  known.  On 
fo>SL5  a^rjr  '^  P""*'""'  •'""'^'"^^  °^  ^«^'  ^i'^'te  spores  are 
onrt;  mav  r^  '^'■'  u^"  ""*  "P  "^'^  ''•^^"^  °"  another Vuber  at 
othe;  uH  T^^J  ?  *^'  ^'■°"°*^  ^°'  ^  considerable  time  and  attack 
Suse  anxi^tv  /  iK*"".,*^**"-  ^^*'^°"e''  ^^^  disease  is  not  one  to 
cause  anxiety   to   the  Potato  grower,  means  should   be  taken  to 

of  f ''"»;';'•— Tubers  should  be  dressed  before  planting  in  a  solution 
°Uen  orLSh''""'  ''"""*^*  *°  '°  S^^'  °*  ^^^er.  made  up  in  a 
ho^  °.nH  nT^  .T"^  ^'^^'-  ^^  t''^  J'°tat°es  for  one  and  a  half 
hours,  and  allow  them  to  dry  before  planting.     All  alkaline  manures 
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Far  .o«  to  be  feared'  than^^rJL^^.'^SbtTeVrS^^  "'^^'- 

BUCK  SCAB  OF  POTATOES -One  nf  th  **  °feacled 
plant  diseases,  it  is  som JSJ^  ^l^V.^^y'^Z^^'Z'''^^'  f 
warty  appearance  of  the  tubers.  The  Black  Scab  fi,!f^  °^  *°  *^* 
as  a  slight  blackened  excrescence  round  Leyes"^J  ^T?^  T""'"^ 
in  t-me  cases  never  passes  beyond  this  stLe  o?/  *^®».^°*atO'  a°d 
excrescences  may  grow  to  be  lar«.r  fh,      *t'      '**""'  *>o^<5ver.  the 

warty  growths  a're'^ause^b^.Srte  ^n"  eUed  T,'  '"^f-     ^'^ 
within  the  cells  of  the  tuber  and  nl«  ^^^  *'^"^,''  bodies  which  exist 

food  of  the  tuber  for  Seir  o^  Srurishrent     Wh""'  "*"'^'"^  ''^'^ 
....    -ese  spores  can  re.fin^ra:t^-rs:jt\ri^^^^^ 

.^^^  ;r:!i  dtr  tusrif/-  ^-  °* 

CLUB  ROOT   or  FIHGEH  AND  TO^  °*^\^^^^^^  ^^^^^V-  is 
Root  will  flag  markedly  id  J  itTfctiS'."*  ""^'.^^   ^^   C'"*' 
or  no  head  wUI  be  made.     An  examination  nfT  °'  ^^^^''^'-  ""'« 
the  cause.    Swellings  of  constdei^WesLewHIll^"  '°°*'  *"'  ^^^^'^ 
big  as  a  man's  fist.    A  micros^nt  i  '°"°'''  sometimes  as 

diseased  root  reveaJs  man^  Tarl^    „     f™'"**'°°  °^  *  ^^^t^on  of  a 

-ongthe  health^tlir  la  hTiaStl^^^^  ^^-* 

made  up  of  a  number  of  sornewlfirlS-  ^  "^'^^  ^  '^°thy  mass 

stage  of  the  disease  each  ^ThT,.      ^^'**'°°"s  organisms.     At  a  later 

of  spores,  which  "emalf,^ktSernnu;:^'  "^  '"*°  ^  ""-•-' 
reach  tlie  soil  where  thev^o,     "Je  plant  till  decay  sets  in,  then  they 

When  the  sporrdTgeSe  raTonf™'"'- '°'"  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
organism  which  swims  Xutfn  the  °"''f^"'  TV"  *  ^^^^^  gelatinous 
it  reaches  a  seedling  L  Sh  it  cL  t»U  '  °^  '*'"  '°'''  *'"'  Pe^^hance, 
is  dropped  and  the^eUy-hke  fun^Ss  til"^'^'  ^''°^^-  ^^'^'^  '"^^  'ail 
from  ceU  to  cell,  tak  ng  nut^^  L  "  ?  ^^  "°°'  ^^"  ^''''^  P^^««s 
>t  settles  down  in  one  cell  «nH^  '^  *'°^*  meanwhile.     FinaUy 

tioned  above.    SroXo'f  tte^Jl?  "'n  *°  J^'  ''^^'y  ^^e^"*^'"^  ^n^ 
o^^ally  an  ordina^ceU  ^^omS  T^an^fSl'^^^'  ^"^^  ^^^*  -" 

-X'^;:iLtr,srdi:r ^  - "--  --« -  spores 

«  sufficiently  supplied^thUmeT^.         "i  ^^^^"^  *^«°  ^^^^  «>il 
°^  cmps  Will  be  n^'cessa.;'2ti'rTn  attal""''^  "^  °'^'°--     «°^«- 

that  or^  to'?ei^*fm,i"°^°'^''^'^''  °°  »  '^^^  ^^O'  quickly  causes 

tait]ieyattain:^.rfe;^j:,b*^;„°!^  -  ^P-aHy  wish  to  cult^ate 
"u,  such  an  attack  on  the  leaves  will  leave  ruined 
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or  rather  immature  tubers  or  bulbs,  as  the  case  mav  fv     ru- 
exemplified  in  the  Potato  Disease-It  occurs.^   i;;^J:     ^"  ^" 
OMIOM    MILDBW.- Unlike    the    fungus    causing   Potato   ni^« 
«.e  one  that  is  responsible  for  Onion  Mildew  confine.  itseIfoT« 
leaves  only  ;   nevertheless,  it  does  a  greafSunount  of  dam Je     1 
June  and  July  some  of  the  Onion  leaves  are  marked  3  vH^^k 
patcnes  which  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  wSteg^JJh  ha^/S 
appearance  of  hoar-frost.     Next  the  white  bloom  c^n^  coio  Jatd 
becomes  pale  violet ;  meanwhUe  the  rest  of  the  leaf  has  bS^me il  f . 
and  i^  ultimate  death  and  decay  is  simply  a  quSSon^re^i 
probability  another  crop  of  leaves  will  gix)w  up  to  take  the  plie  d 
the  dead  on^.    They.  too.  are  certain  to  be  at^cked.  and  th/^^^  o 
the  crop  IS  then  assured.     The  hoar-frost-like  growth  doselv  r  semb!« 

liv^      or*^  'h'"  w!  "If  ^"^^"^  P***^''^  °"  thediseL  d  S 
leavM.     On  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  each  thread,  spores  are  Z 

duced  ;  they  are  carried  by  wind  or  rain  to  surrounding  TelTthTl^Z 
and  germmate  at  once,  with  the  result  that  the  disease  spreads  in  =S 
directions.     Were  this  aU.  treatment  would  be  simplified  ^buta^^th 
leaves  decay,  another  kind  of  spore,  a  resting  spore   is  f^med    tI 
decayed  leaves  fall  to  the  ground,  and  with  fhem  tie  rS™ 
IJese  spores  remain  dormant  during  the  u-inter.  but  ger^'nafeTS 
following  spring,  and  so  the  disease  starts  afresh 
fy,/jJT'*'^~^^  '^^^^^  '^^*«   should    be  burned,  for  in  them 
two  years  later.     Rotation  is  recommended.     Onions  should  not  be 
I[s7as"e"  Du'st^TT' ^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^*^'  ^^  ^V^iceT^ 
sulphur  to  two  parts  of  powdered  quicklime,  using  bellows  for  the 

rom  Tun?to  th?   ^"^/l^^"«°t   spraying   with    Bordeaux   mixlure 
from  June  to  the  end  of  the  season,  will  achieve  the  same  object    A 

:f7aSes\r^  t  '^'''■''''  ''^^^  -'  "^^'^  -  --^  ^>'t«p 

of  t"hefr'""fvi!I?'~^!'K^'  ^'^  '°  "^^^^  ^''''^^  '"  at  least  one  sta.-e 
Sint  cov-2  t^  ^^  ^'''  '^'  ^''^''^  P'^"t«  the  appearance  of 
nleKT/i  ^'^^^^^t-  Some  common  rusts  are  those  of  \\heM, 
Sri  tT  •  ^'P^'-ag^^'  Chrysanthemum,  Rose  and  I.ollvhock, 

TttZZV^r^  "*"^  "'°"'  ''"^  ''°  ^°°*^  P"T»se  would  be  sened  in 
imSnf^  K°  ^''^  ^^"«  approaching  a  complete  list.  The  mn 
important,  because  the  most  noxious,  of  the  rusts,  namely.  Wheat 

2;  iTn^  w  .^^T"  "''  '°  ^^  ^'  "^ine  Rose  R"st  'n  some 
thTi;rf  '"'^^^  ^°'  ^^^  ^h"'"  «™"P-     Rose  Rust  appears  in 

ST^^tS.  °""r  f  °^^"S^  powdery  patches  on  leaves  and  stem. 
a\ZJ^  °A^*  '^""^  ^'^  ^*  ^"^t  "'*°"te'  but  as  the  summer  grows 
irn  r,r!^  K  1  P**"''^  *"'*  ^  that  eventually  the  whole  leaf  mav 
M?«  T!^  ^  the  fungus.  Towards  autumn  the  orange  colour  of 
the  diseased  parts  gives  place  to  black  patches  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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leaf  by  the  ^Tmd  and  set  up  new  diSaJHS^fLh  '^  *""  '"^^  *° 
The  winter  sjx>Tts  fall  to  the  grou^^^Jl^^"^'  *^*y  '^gi^*- 
donnant  during  the  winter.  In  the  sBrin<»  +t,-!^  '^ves,  and  remain 
what  are  known  as  secondary  soTr^^  A  ^  genn.nate  and  form 
wafted  to  young  Rose  leaves  by  ihe  siiRhtMrbr^K°*''i'^  -^^'^  *" 
they  germinate  and  form  on<i  more  SI  *«'^  ?^  "^"^  •  *^"« 
spores.  This  rust  fungus  knows  o  otheT  h,^r*T"*'°L°"'""*^  '"'°'°«r 
is  perhaps  worth  me'Uoning  that  hevZ.^  ^^  **""  ^°^«''  ^ut  it 
its  life  on  the  leaves  of  th!  fiile^'  aZ^Slt""T  """'  ^^  °* 
that  many  fungi  now  considered  to  be  disWt^n  ^  '*  Probable 
of  plant  pathology  progresses,  be  found  to  iL^^rM  °"/  ^"°-'«^dge 
life  of  a  single  fungus.  "^  ™^"'y  stages  in  the 

Prevention. — ^When  the  Rose  Rust  h 
siderable  wounds  are  Ukely  to  be  mad,,    ^attacked  the  wood,  con- 
equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water  anT.'"""*,*?  *"**''*^  "^^ 
be  kept  on  these  spots,  for  othTfunS  a™  1  u  ?"*      '^''*'^  '^°"^^ 
abode  there.    When  th^  leaveT^  o^n  ,  u^  *°  **^*  "P  «»«' 

potassium  sulphide  solution  should  be  Ltn  /  ^  spraying  with 
of  water).  This  wiU  prevent  the  second^sZ  J  fro™  *°  '*  ^^'• 
If  aU  leaves  bearing  winter  spores  are  colSed^nH  k  /*™'°**'"«- 
will  be  eradicated,  but  it  is  khnost  LZ^iS  to  t  T-  ""^  ^'^"^ 
.3  overlooked.  As  this  disease  a^^  i^.n^  """^^  *^**  "'^^^ 
plants  growing  in  the  neighbourh^'^'^f  ^1^°!^'  "^^ <>*  these 
scrutinised,  and  if  found  to  be  dise^   fL,  T   f.f ^""^   ^''""'^    ^e 

MILDEW-Another  very  des^"!";  ^"^  T  "*  '"*^°y"^- 
causing  diseases  known  ^mSS  tn,f  L°'  ^"°^'  '^  "^^  °n« 
Vines,  Roses  and  Goosebe^i^  areTomlnf  J^'^'^T'  *^^*  '«•  ""P^. 
are  widely  known.  ITie  G^^eS^  .?  *he  plants  whose  mildews 
it  is  liable  to  attack  by  t^^dtSt  miTr"^!  unfortunate  in  that 
American.    Let  us  take  Z  ^^1?^  '  **"*  European  and  the 

seehowandwhythisgroupof  fu^Jis  'olTch'o^t^^*^^^  ^"'^  '^  *° 
Roses  are  g.own  the  Rose  Mildew  is  a^™  ^^*'^'^-     Wlierever 

means  have  been  taken  to  S  it  In  In^^  P«senl-unles.s,  of  course, 
the  fungus  may  never  thrive  i„oth"^  seasons  and  on  some  Roses 
suitable,  or  when  the  foliagri's  '^sof  '  Jm''  ^^'°  '^'  ^^^^^er  is 
proportions.    On  the  young  foliage    in  T  ".^^  ^"^''^  alarming 

-  a  greyish  white  do4  and  Sy  LttS^'  *'k  '"'"^"  ^PP^^'^ 
neglect  is  fatal,  because    atout  mX.=  """^^  attention.      But 

shootsareappearings^S^fo^^H  ?!?'"*'"•  ^''""  "«^  ^^aves  and 
will^be  blown  to  thie  y'^uTgS^ts  r„?!iPfi  "°P  °^  *^«  -^^^"w 
the  leaves,  but  the  young  shSTS  S  t?  *?^'"^ff«<=t  "o*  only 
«  sightly  darker  in  colourXn  Se  elri  '  '\*^  '""""^^  "^i^dew 
«=t.ng  fruits  are  being  fo4ed  T^Le^^-.'^'P'  ^"^"'^  "»«  ^^^ 
young  shoots,  not  on  Uie^ves  W^  ^'^  *°  '^  '°"°*^  0°  «>« 
^^-  .iminate  and  give  ^"U  ^^'rlJ^^^r::^:^^ 
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nd  late  summer  mUdews  are  one  and  the  «,«.  *i.       • 
-y  are  only  so  named  b^uT;^^  ^on^'Z""  i:!t'''- 
a  e^v.de^ce^,or  the  reason  that  they  o^Ty^^ oftL^:; 

th  iSortd-t^rn^*^L«';i,r^-^^j^^ 

are  formed.  Spray  freanentiv  JS,^  '  ^^°^  *^'  "^"t"^  ^^ 
which  the  whiti  i  3««^/te  ^^^"^  ?°^P'''^«  «ol"tion  to 
added.  TTie  s^y  shoSd  JfJ^  T  ^^°°.  °'  '*'""°'')  "^'""Id  be 
solution  Of  r  SS^  of  s'^fph^JrirLid^toToTptr?  o"?  'r^^'-   ^ 

^u^rej^Sai'^  "-• «-  ^-.  wii.rcZ"..l:-.^2; 

anyrrrn^^^i^o^nlrvSl  tS  ^.^^ro^  ^  ^'^  ^ 
very  large  number  are  diaeasS^  TdT^n^  .  "°P^^^°t  ^^-^t  that  a 

between  these  Apples  anT^'  i^^A  J  f  "  ^'*"*'  ^""'P^^" 
wUl  not  redound^^  the  c'redtS  Kme-X'l^r^""  "'r 
proportion  of  home-grown  Apples  are  scaK  <S^Ik  ^.'''^W« 
solely  because  they  have  b^n  n-t^Lfn  / '  .^^^y-  ^'^ply  and 
controlled  by  effici'enf  Ipra^  "tL  t^e  cZ^f"^  '^^'  "  ^""^^ 
probability  the  grower  wiUfiStbe^nu.?  T^*  f"ng'c.de.  In  aU 
that  his  7oung7ruit,  ^doS^d^^^rfitlVS  '^  "°''""^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  AddI-  '^^.K^f  ""^^ ''^t^*  "ack  disease  spots. 
its  appearance  oTi^fr^L^^      ""  °°  ^^  ^^""^  ^^°«>  '*  '"^es 

brown  patches.  On  S^pSdirmiS  ?  P'"""""  °^  """"^  ''^^'^ 
are  blown  by  the  wind  to  Sltrun^^"^  ^t^^  "'  f °™^'  '^  ">"' 
black  spots.    Some  snores  f  J     ^  ^  '  P«'"""iating,  cause  the 

towards'lutum':":  S  ^tioTsSSl/^?;  ^^""^  ^^°°^  ""-• 
the  spring  this  resting  sUigT^^Sti^li^^  ^"°^'  ^P?"^"'  '" 
quantity    and  the  vo,,„rT     '^^'™*®  activity,  spores  are  formed  in 

Lmeto^nrve^^foSS'y^tSlLrbueotso  ^'^^  '"^"^  ^™^^ 
of  disease  rather  than  L  T  cure  <SL^  1^  ^'"^  ^  ^  P'"''*°"<'" 
-^ves  will  be  orevftnt^  ,    .     P'^y  *'*''y'  ^'^  infection  of  the 

crop,  at^y  ratrvTjf  J.in°^«'!!'  ^°  'P^^'  ^**  «>«  ?-«"*  vear'^ 
the  black  s^S  f^^^tht^fJSt    '        °°  "°°"°*  °*  ^P^^"^  ^^'"  ^^""°^' 

cont^rS'^d;;;I^''*nro^?^°!!  r^  ^«^«^»^  "-^"-  ^°"m 

andS.r«ctivm^kn^  .r  .'i*^**  *^*  Bordeaux  mixture  is  f«shiy 
fine  S  sD«v      -^^  *^V^^  T'^''  °*  *^«  «P^ay«^  gives  out  a  very 

A^rm^st^^s;  th^rgLTr  e^s^i^l^^^^^ 

will  allow  fhA  mni.*.  „  i         "lojsien  au  the  fohage  ;   a  coarse  spray 

rSi^St'wX  tSs  ^  fitt'sT  *''^*  r"  ^^'  ^^""^  ^^'^'^"^ 

before  the  hln«,^™.  :r     ""*  spraymg  should   take  place  just 

emWne  shoZ^^  ^°  '■  *^'  '**^'"  ^  t^«°  be  unfolding.  A  second 
fn  ci^of  «vt~  ^J'^l^^^^^y  after  the  blossom  h^  fallen,  and 
at^r  If  t^  t^  attackanother  spraying  should  foUow  three  weeks 
later.     If  the  young  wood  «  badly  attacked-its  appearance  whea 
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in  pruning.  '         '"^"    *^"*  °"*  "  ™nch  as  possible 

The  number  of  plant  diseases  is  onlv  ennaii^  k  ^u  •  . 
and  the  wise  gardener  wUl  never^low  hSl  ^^  "^'^'^  l^i<iiousn^. 
that  it  is  always  far  easier  to  prevent  a  pi;S"£i:*t;?n*/'  "^^  '"* 
Efccieni  spraying  will  keep  an  orchard  or  SrdeT^w  *°  .*=""  °"- 
pests-afact  that  is  brought  home  to  evei^o^XSS  h^£lr'°'"' 
of  looking  over  an  orchard  in  some  county  whe«  ™.ri^-  ,  P'''""™ 
spraying  is  enforced,  or  even  a  welM^ideJ  B^hS?  *'*'  P«ventive 
appear  that  this  point  «  somewhat  LSu^  bufuntn '^'^;„  'u*  "^^ 
is  taken  to  heart  by  gardeners  eent^i«   /  ""*  "°*>'  *^'>  truth  of  it 

forming  fungi,  when  unable  to  find  lTuL,^°"';^°'' "^^^^ '^^''ase- 

thnve  meanwhile  on  a  more  h^L'ble  relar:^*th:t:eTth'e""'r" 

rust    has  been  mentioned      Rotation  cf il  *"®      ^ose 

ad^dsable.  however  slight  the  a^^^mfy  hTe  ^'n'  ^fT^^'^'^'^y^ 
sever*  the  next  season.  Different  s^i^T„7f  /,,  °"^''*  ^  ^^'^ 
in  the  rotation.  Do  not  erow  Sbh^if-  "^*^  ^""""^  ^^'^  another 
have  just  taken  club-^ted  TurS^!^''  '°  ^""'^  ^'^^^  ^^^'^^  you 

Bum  all  refuse,  diseased  olants  anri  t^^-  ,    ,. 

Some  fungi  can  live,  for  a  /m^at  any  STn  d  j""!^'"  P'""*^" 
matter;  others,  again  have  resting  «!^  tl'  ^^ecayed  vegetable 
fermentation  sei  ^  in 'the  r^bS  1,^  "'  °°*  ^^  ''^  *^* 

If,  perchance,  you  are  careless  enough  not  to  act  in  fh«      , 
satisfactory  way  and  to  take  Drecautinnl  *^  ""^  °'^y  '<^'y 

tl>ey  are  certain  to  app<2^'soSner  or  Tter  Ten"*  '"'"'"  ""^'"^^ 
once  and  remove  all  dise^  parts  orevpn  k  ,  ,  ^°"  '""**  ^^^  »* 
are  that  the  disease  will  ha?^omr^f°'^  P^"*'-  The  chances 
Observed.  Give  carefuT!^tteron^  c^lJaL"''""'^  ^'°'^  '*  " 
and  ventilation.  All  fungi  thrive  in  ntJ^'  ^P«"ally  to  drainage 
situations,  and,  also,  a  heflt^  IeU°  '  ,*^*™P'   ^'^^y  ventilated 

attacked  than  k  weak  on7    ^  weU-grown  plant  is   less  likely  to  be 

^^^^T^^^r'^:^,)-,^^^^^^^  frequently,  is 

■n  a  little  hot  water;   dissolve    t   Ih  ^"Ip'^^*^  ^^  copper  (bluestone) 
Pour  these  together  when  c«^,     'J^°*  quicklime  in   cold  water 
of  common  treble  is  dClvS'^fth  T.  r°  '^t  °'  "■"*^'--     "  ^  '^■ 
l-tter.    Mix  and  keep  in  a  wo<i'en  v^e^''  "^^  °^'"*"'"'=  ^^-<=^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEURS 

Orchids  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  aristocrats  of  the 
flower  world  and  certainly  in  richness  of  colouring,  but  mor 
particularly  m  the  quamtly  shaped  blossoms  of  manyS 
them,  they  are  stnkmgly  distmct  from  other  flowers.  There  k  a 
widespread  idea  that  they  are  extremely  expensive  Md 
impossible  to  grow  unless  exceptional  care  is  taken  and 
special  glass-houses  are  buUt  for  them.  This  is  by  no  me^ 
the  case.  Though  some  have  reahsed.  and,  in  fact  still 
realise,  pnces  greatly  in  excess  of  those  charged  for 'other 
plants  many  of  the  Orchids  most  easUy  gro^  and  mos 
beautiful  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price 

«,„P ^  ^K  ^^r""*  T^  *P  ^°^  *^^^  fascinating  plants 
must  m  the  first  place  decide  upon  the  section  or  cl4  he 
wo.  1  prefer  for  according  to  the  temperature  they  need 
Orn  ir^s  are  divided  mto  three  classes,  nai.cly.  Cool  Inter- 
mediate and  Hothouse  kinds.  Included  in  the  first  are  the 
beautiful  and  popular  Odontoglossums.   m  the  second  the 

^'S'/°'ffv?".'^y  '"'iT^*^  Cattleyas.  and  in  the  third  many 

Orchids  of  the  tropicd  forests,  including  the  Air  Plants  (Agrides) 

nrT<?   ml  <ryP"P«.^''^'ns,  or  Lady's  Shpper  Orchids,  the  Moth 

Orchids  (Phalaenopsis.  and  others).    Most  of  the  Orchids  under 

cultivation  grow  wild,  as  epiphytes,  on  trees;  that  is  to  say, 

the  roots  do  not  denve  nourishment  from  the  ground,  but 

partially  froni  the  vegetable  debris  that  accumulates  in  the 

forks  or  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  partially  from  the 

moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  that  supplied  directly 

by  rains  and  mists.    Most  epiphytal  Orchids  are  made  secure 

m  their  elevated  positions  by  long  roots  of  a  thone-like 

character,   which  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  bark  of 

the  supportmg  trees.     For  the  maintenance  of  such  roots 

under  cultivation  a  good  deal  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 

necessary,  a  fact  that  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  taking 

up  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.     A  mass  of  soil  around  the 

roots  IS  most  injurious,  yet  the  potting  compost  must  be 
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made  quite  firm,  otherwise,  if  the  plants  sway  about  at  all 
they  will  not  thrive,  A  notable  feature  of  the  flowers  of 
many  Orchids  is  that  from  their  thick,  waxlike  texture  they 
remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
blossoms  of  most  plants. 

Pottinl   Md    Pottliig    Compo.t.,_At  one    time   it    was 
the  custom  to  pot  nearly  all  Orchids  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss,  but  of  late  years  other  materials  have  come 
into  use  and  generaUy  with  great  advantage  to  the  plants 
Leafmould,  from  decayed   oak  leaves  only,  is  now  very  fre- 
quently used,   while   the  fibrous  roots  of  the   Royal   Fern 
fOsmunda  regalis)  are  largely  employed  in  the  place  of  peat 
A  good  general  compost  suitable  for  most  Orchids  mavb^ 
made  up  of  two  parts  Osmunda  fibre  or  fibrous  peat    one 
part  green  sphagnum  moss  chopped  fairly  fine,  and  one' part 
oak  leafmould,  charcoal  broken  fine,  and  silver  sand     While 
this  rnixture  will  suit  most  kinds,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  laid  down.    For  example,  for  most  Oncidiums  the  amount 
of  leafmou  d  nriay  with  advantage  be  increased,  while  Cvm- 
bidjum   Calanthe.  and  Lycaste  require  about  one-half  good 
yellow  loam,  and  so  do  many  of  the  Cypriptdiums.    The  free- 
prowing  kinds  of  Cypripedium,  such  as  insigne  and  its  many 

nTVH",'''/^'*',?^"^.'''^"  ^"  ^""'^  consisting  of  half  loarn 
and  half  leafmould.  with  a  little  chopped  sphagnum  moss 
and  charcoal,  and  crocks  broken  fine.  For  cutting  up  the 
moss,  peat  and  Osmunda  fibre,  a  pair  of  sheep  shears  is  very 
convenient,  or  failing  these  a  large  pair  of  scSsors  will  do. 

When    to    Repot-As  Orchids  make  their  growth    and 

come  mto  flower  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  evident 

hat  no  defimte  niles  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  fo 

their  repotting.     Several  of  the  cool-house  Orchids,  Odonto- 

dnrinrf^,"^"^"^'  '""^h  resent  being  disturbed  at  the  roots 

tZVt.r^^'  '"°"*^''  ^""'^^   ^^^  best   time   to  repot 
hem  IS  in  the  spnng  or  autumn.    The  roots  are  then  active 

Sirs  Jh''  p'"'^^^^"  t'  *^^  "^^  ^°™p«^t-  c"t?ieyS: 

i^Uas,  and  their  numerous  hybrids,  are  best  repotted  wien 
new  roots  begin  to  form  at  the  base  of  the  yoLg  iowt^ 
hl^^eSfrt  r  *°  ''^'^^-^^ohiums  is  when  t^he  nLToofs 
suTmt     V°  ^^'^^    Cypnpediums  may  be  potted  in  spring 
ummer,  and  early  autumn,  but  never  when  the  plants  are 

v^fded  "N^;  *'^  ^*  *^«  i--e  soon  after  thT  flowS 
isinth.  r  ^^'"^y  ^pointed  out  that  annual  repotting 
«  tn  the  case  of  many  Orchids  by  no  means  necessary-the? 
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are  often  allowed  to  remain  two  years  in  the  same  pot.  After 
that  time,  however,  repotting  is  generally  beneficial.  When 
it  is  decided  not  to  repot  a  plant  this  is  often  benefited  by 
a  top  dressing.  A  little  of  the  surface  soil  is  removed,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre  that  the  roots  have  not 
penetrated.  These  can  be  replaced  by  others  pressed  in 
firmly,  and  the  whole  top-dressed  with  a  little  fresh  compost. 

How    to     Repot — In  potting  or  repotting  Orchids,  their 
epiphytal  character  must  be  borne  in  mind :    they  require 
more  drainage  than  is  needed  by  other  plants  grown  in  pots. 
For  this  reason  they  are  often  grown  in  deep  flower  pans, 
instead  of  flower  pots,  indeed,  flower  pans,  often  with  holes 
at  the  side,  are  specially  made  for  Orchids.    This  additional 
expense  need  not,   however,   be  incurred.     If  an  ordinary 
flower  pot  is  used  it  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  be  half 
filled  with  drainage  material.     Broken  pieces  of  flower  pot 
are  most  commonly  used  for  drainage,  and  there  is  nothing 
better,  providing  they  are  clean  and  free  from  insects.    When 
large  flower  pot«s  are  used  a  small  pot  placed,  inverted,  over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom,  does  away  with  the  need  for  so  many 
crocks.    This  may  be  surrounded  with  broken  crocks  and  the 
drainage  material  made  up  to  the  required  height  with  them. 
In  potting,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  compost  is  in  a 
moderate  state  of  moisture,  as  if  too  wet  it  presses  together 
too  firmly,  whereas  if  dry,  it  is  difficult  to  moisten  afterwards. 
The  plant  intended  to  be  potted  is  turned  out  of  its  pot  and 
all  broken  crocks  and  any  loose  soil  are  taken  away.    Roots 
showing  signs  of  decay  may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  a  keen  look  out  should  be  kept  for  slugs  or  insects,  par- 
ticularly woodlice,  which  are  troublesome  at  times,  and  very 
fond  of  hiding  in  the  drainage  material.    A  layer  of  clean 
sphagnum  moss  is  placed  over  the  crocks  in  the  new  pot; 
then  on  this  a  little  of  the  roughest  of  the  potting  compost. 
The  plant  is  then  placed  in  position  and  the  soil  worked  all 
round  carefully  but  firmly.    The  crown  of  the  plant  should 
be  at  such  a  height  that  the  soil  can  be  raised  a  little  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.    After  the  potting  is  completed  a  few  grow- 
ing  points  of  sphagnimt  moss  may  be  dibbled  on  the  surface, 
as  in  a  moist  atmosphere  these  will  soon  grow  and  form  a 
green  covering,  which  adds  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
but  is  also  much  appreciated  by  the  yoimg  roots. 

After  potting  such  Orchids  as  Dendrobiums  and  Catt- 
leyas,  which  are  apt  to  sway  about  if  moved,  it  is  a  good  plan 
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to  secure  the  principal  shoots  to  a  neat  stake,  as  by  so  doin? 
the  young  and  deUcate  roots  are  not  injured  if  the  plant  is 
shifted  from  one  spot  to  another.    An  important  matter  in 
repotting  Orchids  is  to  guard  against  using  pots  that  are  too 
large,  or  the  plants  wUl  assuredly  fall  into  ill-health.    Generallv 
a  pot  one  size  larger  is  the  l^t  to  choose.  whUe  in  some  cases 
when  the  loose  soil  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  a  lareer  not 
IS  not  required     After  repotting,   the   plants   are   watered 
carefuUy  untU   the  roots   take  possession  of  the   new  soil 
when  an  increased  amount  may  be  given.    Some  cultivators' 
prow  some  of  their  Orchids  in  teak  baskets,  suspended  from 
the  roof,  but  they  are  often  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
when  grown  m  pots.    It  is  frequently  impossible  to  remove 
them  from  the  basket  without  injuring  the  roots,  while  the 
watering  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.    When  the  basket 
IS  smaU  It  can  be  taken  down  and  soaked  in  a  pail  of  water 

MaiMgement.    TemperatMe,    etc—The    temperature     of 

he  cool  house  may,  wthout  risk  to  the  OrchidsVbe  allowed 

to  fa^I  as  low  as  45''  during  cold   nights   in   ihe   winter 

indeed,  a  mimmum  of  45°.  rising  to  55°  or  60°  in  the  day! 

line  js  a  suitable  temperature.    It  is  evident  that  to  matn- 

f?«  ?t'  r  S*ti^°""*  °*  ^  *^^^t  «  necessary,  and  ?Ss 
is  as  It  should  be,  for  overheated  pipes  are  inimkal  to  the 
welfare  of  cool-house   Orchids.      In7ummer  tSlpri^cipal 

hing  IS  to  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible.  hSice  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  plemy  of  moisturrcomW^ed  with 
judicious  shading  are  beneficial.    At  the  same  time  Se  venti- 

^  ud"IS^  d^*  r*f '  "^^  ^'■""^^^y  "^*"^«'  ^  it  tends  to 
^t  up  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  The  stages  and  paths  may 
te  freely  moistened  and  the  plants  lightly  syringed  tw^or 
Jree  tunes  a  day  ,f  possible  in  hot  weather.  Syringing  can 
be  safely  carried  out  from  April  to  the  end  of  &SemSr 

Sr;.  ^'  most  critical  period  is  in  early  spring  JS 
weathTr  'S^nf  '^'"^"^  ^"^^^'^  ^^^^  ^  longVriod^of  duS 
Kd  abse^c.  ?/"*'  ^^  "^^"'■^y  weakened  by  the  pro- 
Sed  iS.  °!^?"'?*'^e.  and  the  leaves  are  apt  to  be 
scorched.    From  this  it  is  evident  that  whatever  sVstem  oi 
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shading  is  followed,  it  should  be  ready  for  use  early  in  the 
season.  Manure  either  in  the  potting  compost  or  in  Uquid 
form  should  never  be  given  to  Orchids  in  general ;  a  few  are 
benefited  by  it,  and  these  wiU  be  referred  to  in  the  tabulated 
list  later  on. 

With  Orchids  growing  in  the  intermediate  or  warm  house 
the  pnncipal  difference  in  treatment  concerns  the  temperature' 
In  the  winter  the  thermometer  should  range  from  50°  to  bf," 
with  a  corresponding  rise  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun' 
gams  power.  The  watering  and  syringing  should  be  carried 
out  m  much  the  same  way  as  previously  advised. 

For  the  hothouse,  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  60° 
should  be  kept  up,  and  this  may  be  allowed  to  rise  10°  or  so 
m  the  daytime.  Should  the  thermometer  at  any  time  fall 
unduly  low,  syringing  is  dispensed  with  until  the  usual  tem- 
perature is  reached,  as  plants,  when  dry,  are  less  affected  by 
extreme  cold  than  if  wet.  For  this  reason  watering  should 
be  spanngly  given  during  very  cold  weather,  but  even  then 
many  Orchids  resent  being  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  particularly 
the  Odontoglossums.  The  beginner  in  Orchid  growing  would 
do  well  to  make  a  selection  from  the  co^,  or  intermediate 
house,  not  the  hothouse  kinds.  With  regard  to  the  last- 
named,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  temperature  they  need 
IS  just  the  same  as  that  for  many  winter-flowering  plants,  so 
that  if  only  a  few  Orchids  are  grown  they  may  be  associated 
together. 

Shading.— As    previously    pointed    out,    shading    is   an 
unportant  item  in  Orchid  growing,  not  that  the  plants  need 
to  be  heavily  shaded,  but  harm  is  soon  done  by  an  excess 
of  sunshine.    This  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  plants 
are  m  full  growth,  for  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in  early 
autumn,  many  Orchids  are  greatly  benefited  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.    This  particularly  applies  to  some  of  the  Cattleyas 
and  Dendrobiums.    Various  forms  of  shading  are  employed 
by  different  cultivators.     Some  paint  over  the  glass.    This  is 
the  simplest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  desirable  method 
of  shading,  for  it  not  only  obstructs  the  light  in  dull  weather. 
but  if  the  cool  house  is  so  treated  it  gets  too  hot  during  bright 
sunshine.    Blinds  are  preferable,  and  these  are  usually  made 
of  canvas  and  rolled  up  when  not  in  use.    Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, lath  blinds,  made  to  roll  up,  have  become  popular. 
They  are  more  expensive    than  canvas,  but  very  durable. 
If  these  blinds  are  let  down  during  cold  winter  nights  they  help 
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to  protect  from  frost.  When  permanent  sh-ding  is  applied 
a  preparation  known  as  "  Summer  Cloud,"  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  sundriesman.  is  the  best. 

Propagation.— Of  late  years  Orchids  have  been  raised 
in  large  numbers  from  seed,  but  this  is  a  process  requiring 
constant  attention,  as  well  as  much  patience.  As  numerous 
appUances  are  needed  this  can  weU  be  left  to  the  professional 
Many  are,  however,  readily  increased  by  division,  particularlv 
the  Cypnpediums.  Masdevallias.  and  some  Odontoglossums  • 
in  the  case  of  Cattleyas  a  far  greater  risk  attends  the  work! 
Many  of  the  Cypnpediums.  when  repotting  is  being  done 
can  be  divided  as  readily  as  a  herbaceous  plant.  The  roots 
are  of  a  succulent  nature,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise 
them  when  division  is  being  carried  out. 

Imported  Orchids.— As  many  Orchids  retain  their  vitality 
for  a  considerable  tune,  especially  those  composed  of  bulb- 
hke  masses  (technically  termed  pseudo-bulbs)  they  are 
unported  ui  considerable  numbers.  They  are  usually  received 
m  the  shape  of  rough  masses,  as  torn  from  the  trees  on  which 
they  were  growing.  They  are.  from  this  cause,  extremely 
awkward  to  pot  m  a  proper  manner,  and  it  is  often  an  advan- 
age  to  divide  them  mto  two  or  more  pieces  instead  of  leaving 
the  mass  m  its  entirety.  In  any  case,  the  first  thing  to  do 
^ith  mipor^ed  Orchids  is  to  cut  away  all  decayed  or  dead 
portions  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  keep  a  look  out  for  insect 
Sl%h  l"]^- J  eive  trouble  later  on.  and  are  often  imported 
with  the  Orchids.  The  plants  are  laid  on  the  stage  ?f  the 
Orchid  house  and  moistened  occasionally,  so  that  they 
gradually  absorb  the  moisture  and  recover    In  a  fortS 

1  eThe^'SSt^j;  "Z^^  ^'''^'  ^"*  ^^°^«  this  Tales 
Ecessarv  t^n^,  t  °"'^  ^  again  examined,  as  it  may  be 
when  ?IL  '"t/^y  some  portions  that  appeared  sound 
te  onlv  LTT  ^""^  '""'L'^  °^''^-  ^«  pots  selected  should 
,W.fL^^^^'S^*°°"Sh  *o  accommodate  the  plants.  It 
Sil^h^  hif/^  r*  r*"  '^'  ^"^^^  P«t  is  filled  with  root 
St  r^t  at  on.?  ""mu^'  •"'  '^"^^  t°  P^t  th«  P'^^ts  in  the 
SvS}^\  ^-  ^^'^  unported  plants  are  first  potted 
ttey  need  watenng  with  great  care ;  in  fact,  if  lightly  syringed 

mStSe  Ted'ed '^  n^^.K^"^  ^"  *^"  ^^^  obtainSly'Tu  fhe 
oTSSrm.H  Tl"^  ,*h^  «^°^h  commences.    In  the  case 

deCZH  r^'^^.  P'^t'  ^^^  temperature  must  be  chiefly 
determmed  by  the  district  from  whiS  they  were  sent.      ^ 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREEN  AND  LEAF-LOSING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

ABOJA^Those  who  have  a  warm  waU  that  is  not  whoUv  covered 
might  do  worse  than  plant  one  or  two  of  the  AbeUas.  for  their  simU 
and.  m  some  cases,  faagrant  flowers  come  in  early  summer  or  kte 
spnng  before  the  garden  has  really  got  into  its  stride.  I  am  afraid 
this  IS  the  best  recommendation  I  can  offer,  since  except  in  the 
warm  and  sheltered  gardens  of  the  south-west  they  are  not  hardv 
enough  for  the  open  garden.  The  two  most  generaUy  grown  are  trifloii 
with  pmk.  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  floribunda.  having  rose-purple 
blooms,  and.  a  pomt  in  its  favour,  evergreen  leaves.  Chinensu  an 
evergreen,  with  pinldsh  flowers,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  flo^ 
are  produced  on  tiie  old  shoots  so  that  the  management  of  Abelia  con- 
sista  m  occasionaUy  cutting  out  a  few  growths  that  have  flowered  and 
taking  care  of  the  young  growths,  and  training  them  to  the  waU  ia 
place  of  the  older  shoots  cut  out. 

u  ^^^  (MapU)— Among  the  Acers  are  some  handsome  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  of  great  value  to  the  gardener.  Acer  Pseudo-platanns 
istiie  Sycamore.  The  variegated  form  of  Acer  Negundo  is  a  favourite 
tree,  and  its  green  and  white  leafage  is  familiar  in  many  a  shrubbery. 

LT  f  *  *^«'«^*  °'  about  15  feet,  and  when  grouped,  not  dotted 

*,^"i      ^^  °"*=^  ***  ^^  ^""^  °*  t^«  e^^-    In  common  with 
aU  other  Accra  it  loses  its  leaves  in  winter.    This  attractive  tree  hai 
the  habit,  common  to  aU  trees  and  pUnts  of  variegated  leafage,  of 
producing  green  branches  sometimes,  and  if  these  appear  they  should 
be  cut  out  without  delay.     TTiey  are  nsuaUy  stronger-growig  than 
the  branches  with  coloured  leafage,  and  in  time,  if  left  alone,  will  trans- 
form the  tree  from  a  variegated  into  a  green-leaved  specimen.    Acer 
Oinnala  IS  a  smaU  growing  sort,  remarkable  for  its  richly  coloured 
lealage  m  autumn.     This  characteristic  is  common  to  other  Maples. 
particularly  to  the  varieties  of  japonicum.  pahnatum,  and  othen. 
bome  that  are  particularly  fine  in  autumn  are  rubrum  and  its  variety 
sanguineum   and  saccharinum.     The  most  generally  useful  of  the 
Maples  for  garden  decoration  are  the  Japanese  Maples  and  their  varietiei. 
inese  are  especiaUy  charming  in  spring  when  the  young  growth  makes 
Its  appearance  and  also  when  the  leaves  take  on  their  autumn  tinti. 
Acers   palmatum   and   japonicum  and  varieties  are  chiefly  grown; 
the  leaves  are  pretty,  and  some  of  the  varieties,  notably  purpureum. 
vanegatum  and  atropurpureum,   are  finely  coloured.    The  Norway 
Maple  is  a  widely  planted  tree ;  it  is  of  quick  growth  and  has  hand- 
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lome  leaves,  which,  in  common  with  those  of  aU  Maples,  are  deeolv 
tobed  or  divided.  *^ ' 

AILABTUS  (Tree  of  ««ai>«»).— This  is  a  Chinese  tree,  and  we  an 
to  suppose  that  its  grandiloquent  popular  name  was  given  by  the 
Caiinese.  Its  chief  use  to  gardeners  is  in  the  summer  garden  where 
it  is  often  employed  in  "  subtropical  bedding."  When  grown  ni^turaUy 
it  reaches  a  height  of  70  feet,  but  the  flower  gardener  obtains  youne 
plants  and  restricts  them  to  a  single  stem.  The  same  specimen  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  several  years  by  cutting  down  the  stem  each  sprinc 
for  it  is  the  young  growth  that  is  valued.  The  long,  many-lobed 
leaves  are  very  handsome. 

ALWHTO  (iVMiMw  ^my^ifa/ws).— This  is  referred  to  under  the  heading 
of  Pninos.  * 

AlBLAICHIBR  (Snowy  Mespilus).—Tbis  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  aU  spring-flowering  shrubs.  In  April  it  is  smothered  in  white 
blossom,  and  in  autumn  the  leaves  take  on  most  brilliant  tints  It 
makes  a  symmetrical,  rounded  bush,  eventuaUy  reaching  a  height  of 
20  feet  or  more.  The  two  best  sorts  are  canadensis  and  vulgaris,  and 
both  flower  in  April.     They  are  happy  in  light  soil. 

AIDBOMEDA.— This  is  a  dainty  evergreen  shrub,  with  bunches  of 
pretty  pink  flowers  in  early  summer,  but  it  needs  a  bed  of  soU  con- 
sating  chiefly  of  peat,  and  for  this  reason  is  only  to  be  recommended 
to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  more  than  oixlinary  care  Other 
allied  sorts  that  were  formerly  k.own  as  Andromeda,  but  are  now 
classed  as  Keris.  may  very  weU  be  considered  here.  Floribunda  and 
japomca  both  with  evergreen  leaves  and  white  flowers  are  the  chief 
of  these.  They  are  taUer-growing  than  the  true  Andromedas  and  less 
fastidious,  and  more  generaUy  useful  to  the  gardener.  Floribunda 
comes  into  bloom  as  early  as  April. 

AHAUA.— There  are  two  hardy  Aralias  commonly  grown,  and  both 
are  handsome  and  distinguished  shrubs  or  smaU  trees.  They  have 
large,  deeply  divided  leaves,  and  the  effect  of  a  grown  plant  is  most 
ornamental.  Spinosa  has  stems  covered  with  formidable  spines,  but 
this  advantage  is  compensated  for  by  the  fine  bunches  of  creamy- 
coloured  flowers  that  are  produced  in  late  summer.    The  other  kind 

lf^!.n!f'ii'r^  °'^y  ^°'  **'''  ^"*y  °*  >*»  J"*^""-  For  this  reason 
tt  Should  be  the  grower's  aim  to  force  the  plant  to  make  strong  growth. 
80  that  fine  leaves  may  result.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  back 
tte  shoots  m  sprmg  in  the  way  advised  for  the  Ailanti«.  The  hand- 
S  cSr°  ^^  Sieboldi.  a  favourite  room  plant,  is  hardy  in 

^WOS  OMIDO  (Strawberry  Tree).-U  this  were  of  undoubted 
T^^  which  unfortunately,  it  is  not.  one  would  more  often  find 
«punted  m  gwdens.  It  is  an  attractive  bush,  and  when  established 
h^  fh  .^*°'^°"  *°  autumn,  which  are  succeeded  oy  scariet 
imits  the  next  summer,  more  or  less  resembhng  Strawberries,  hence 
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toe  popular  name     In  a  sheltered  position  in  light  soU  at  Kew  th. 

AOCCBA^Perhapa  the  less  I  say  of  the  Aucnba  the  better  fe, 
fa  It  not  already  planted  in  at  least  every  other  garden  one^  f  ^ 

the  Aucuba  has  its  good  points.  It  is  evergreen,  it  Sl^^/^inS 
shade,  and  the  plants  have  brightly  coloured  iS^ie^.  SuilyTu^ci« 
recommendation.  As  everyone  knows,  there  are  handsome  vSS 
vanettes.  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  a.,  so  attractive  a!  ZTm 
leaved  sort.  At  any  rate,  it  is  much  easier  to  spoil  a  garten^K: 
former  than  toe  latter.    Plants  wito  variegatedTeavef  n^  ^j! 

^r"'lJ^'\'^°''^^  ^  «~"P«^  "^'i  °°*  dotted  aSut.^^ 
who  wish  to  see  bemes  on  toeir  plants  need  to  know  that  the  Auiu 
fa  d.o«uous.  that  is  to  say.  toat  female  flowers  are  on  one  planted 
male  flowers  on  toe  otoer.  It  is  necessary  to  have  plants  of  S  S 
and  toe  surest  way  to  ensure  a  display  of  berries  is.  when  toe  p^fa^ 

Si^«°''-^.T"°K*^"  P°"r  '"'"^  *^*  '°^''  ^'^^  upon  the  S 
JS;.  **""  ^Py  ^  *°y  '^"'  """^  thriv^even  in  tovm 

on  J^"^''7^""  ^^*^  *™  °*^  5P°^«°  o*  as  Ghent  AalMi 
bourhood  of  Ghent.  Most  of  toe  plants  in  cultivation  are  hybrid! 
eS  rt^  ^^  the  crossing  of  various  American  species  and  JZ 

sTneni  L^'  '"^  V  ^^^^""^  ""oU^.  "^  «'"ectiy  Rhododendron 
sinense.  as  a  parent.    ITiese  varieties  present  a  very  wide  range  of 

5,S;>n  ***"?.""  J'^y  *"*^*-  ^«  different  shades  of  Sr 
blend  so  wed  together  that  it  is  rarely  toat  a  discordant  note  is  struck. 

f^r  L^'^^r'lTi!:^'  -  '°^''^«'  ^"^^t  *^«y  "«  *•««  valuable 
fhlS^T  ',  ^  '*™'>»^'y-     In  autumn  toe  leaves  turn  to  brilliant 

nZ^^f  i!f  T  P'^'^^'i  *°  ^^'^^S'  ^'^'^  Pve  toe  plants  a  second 
penod  of  beauty.  The  flowers  are  at  toeir  best  during  late  May  and 
June.    As  m  the  case  of  toe  evergreen  Rhododendrons,  toey  require 

aTL^T?!'  5"*  »™  ^proved  by  toe  removal  of  toe  flower  headi 
as  soon  as  toe  flowers  have  fallen. 

Original  species   of  Rhododenrron  which  come  true  from  seed 

^Z  n  -T"*^  "^  ^^'  '"'^  °°  '^'^  ''°'^*«=«  of  peaty  soil  in  pans  or 
pots  under  glass,  but  toe  numerous  varieties  must  be  increiTby 
layering  or  by  grafting.  A  few  of  toe  smaU-leaved  kinds  and  some 
rinT*'  ZT*^  T^"^  ""^y  **  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  half. 
«^H  /°  ^fl  '^^  ^"«^^*-    These  must  be  inserted  fiimly  in 

J^:L  P*^  •  .  ^  "*°°*^  "*^°o"  '•>  a  close  propagating  case  nntU 
ITV^  Grafting  is  performed  on  stocks  established  in  pots,  the 
method  Imown  as  saddle-grafting  being  employed.  The  work  is  done 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring  in  a  warm  and  close  propagating 
nouse.    Layering  may  be  perfonned  during  autumn,  winter,  or  spring. 
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It  consistB  of  peg^xig  the  branches  down  into  sandy  soiL    They  are 
lometimes  slit  previous  to  being  p^ged  into  position. 

AZABA  mOHOrHTUX— This  is  a  charming  evergreen  shmb  with 
(mail  leaves  and  creamy  flowers  that  open  in  summer.  In  all 
except  warm  gardens  it  is  best  to  plant  the  Azata  against  a  walL 
one  having  a  west  aspect  suits  weU ;  but  in  gardens  south  of  the 
Thames  it  makes  a  pretty  bush.  The  flowers  have  no  decorative 
value,  owing  to  their  being  so  smaU,  but  as  an  elegant  evergreen  the 
Azara  is  worthy  of  extended  planting. 

BKRUBU  {Bi»beny).—Tht  various  Barberries  are  among  the  most 
taeful  of  aU  flowering  shrubs.    Some  are  evergreen,  others  are  leaf- 
losing.    The  meet  valuable  among  the  evergreen  sorts  are,  Darwini. 
with  orange  yellow  flowers,   stenophylla,  with  deep  srellow  flowers' 
and  AquifoUum,  the  common  liiahonia.  the  Ught  yeUow  blooms  of 
which  are  familiar.    All  these  flower  in  March  and  April,  and  good 
boshes  are  very  handsome.    They  have  the  merit  of  thriving  well  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  in  ahnost  any  position.    The  Mahonia  is.  of  course 
one  of  the  best  of  all  plants  for  shady  places.    This  has  large  handsome 
leaves,  \rtiile  Darwini   and  stenophjdla  have  small  ones.    One  of  the 
best  of  the  leaf-losing  sorts  is  the  common  Barberry  (vulgaris)  •  its 
chief  value  Ues  in  its  bunches  of  orange  red  fruits  in  autumn   which 
render  a  bush  an  object  of  great  beauty.    Siebold's  Barberry  (Sieboldi) 
IS  remarkable  for  the  rich  colour  shades  of  its  leaves  in  autumn  and 
the  same  value  attaches  to  concinna,  also  leaf-losing.     I  must  not  forget 
to  mention,  what,  however,  probably  everyone  knows,  that  the  Mahonia 
has  m  autumn  bunches  of  purple  fruits  and  beautifully  tinted  leaves. 
BOX  (Buxus).— It  is  almost  superfluous  to  devote  a  paraRraph  to 
the  Box,  but  I  do  so  to  caU  attention  to  several  varieties  that  are 
not  commonly  grown.    Everywhere  the  Box  is  seen,  it  is  the  common 
green-leaved  sort  that  meets  the  eye.     One  with  silver  variegation 
aigentea,  another  with  goUen  variegated  leaves,  aurea  maculate  ar^ 
ven^  pretty,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  amateur.    The  variety 

S^wk"^  ^"^  '^«^8f  ^  ^^  ^^"^^^  «^^  «  «^ed  "uffniticosZ 
«*Ue  the  type,  sempervirens,  may  be  grown  as  a  hedge. 

B*lf'!!i™tT:'^'' J"fl*  ^*°^*'  °'  ^^  Buddleias  is  the  Orange 
«f n,^'  t!  •  f'  "^^"^  ''^  ^~P  y«"°^'  K'<^t.»lar  blossoms  ia 
T^l  V*  "'*^''  ^°''^^'^  hardiness,  and  is  seen  at  its  best 
m  gardens  on  the  south  coast,  where  it  grow,  into  a  big  bush,  and 
when  m  bloom  fa  most  attractive.    In  Sussex  seacoast  gldens  thTre 

2^7   V     •  B'«id>«»»  *■  caU«i  variabilis  veitchiana,  as  hardy  as 

S^the"«H"T''"  ^^  P"^^  «°^  "^  produced' towaS'^h" 
«^  of  the  shoots  m  large,  spreading  bunches  or  panicles.    As  the 

EL>„  Vl^  the  shoots  are  pruned  back  hard  every  spring  the 
Ptants  soon  get  bare  in  the  centre  and  the  flower  bunch«  S^ 
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OAIXUMA  (Ling).— This  is  quite  the  most  •ccommoda'ing  of  the 
many  Heaths,  as,  indeed,  it  should  be,  seeing  that  it  grov  s  wild  in 
great  abundance  all  over  the  country.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for 
gardens  with  poor  soil,  and  grows  where  apparently  there  is  little  to 
sustain  the  roots.  Although  such  a  common  plant,  it  has  sevetal 
varieties  which  have  variously  coloured  flowers.  Those  known  as 
Serlei,  white,  and  Alporti.  reddish,  are  the  best.  One  called  aurea  has 
yellow  leaves. 

CATALPA  nOROnOIDBS  {Bern  Trw).  — This  is  a  particularly 
handsome  leaf-losing  tree,  which  in  summer  bears  bunches  of  white 
flowers  that  are  spotted  with  purple  and  yellow.  It  thrives  admirably 
in  towns,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  there  is  a  fine  specimen 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Thames  Embankment  that  blooms  well  every 
year.  Only  when  weU  established  does  the  Catalpa  flower  freely,  but 
a  variety  called  aurea,  having  yeUow  leaves,  shows  its  beauty  even 
in  small  trees. 

CBAM0TH08«— The  several  kinds  of  Ceanothus  are  the  finest  of  blue- 
flowered  shrubs,  and  may  be  grown  on  walls  or  as  bushes  in  the  open. 
They  all  like  a  warm,  well  drained  soil,  and  are  especially  well  suited 
to  gardens  with  light  soil,  if  during  summer  the  plants  are  mulched 
with  rotted  manure.    Of  those  that  make  beautiful  wall  plants  are 
papillosus,  thyrsiflorus,  and  rigidus.     They  reach  a  height  of  lo  feet 
or  more,  and  therefore  need  a  high  wall,  one  that  faces  south  or  west 
suiting  them  best.    Those  that  may  be  grown  as  bushes,  at  least  in 
southern  gardens,  are  americanus.  veitchianus.  and  azureus.    There 
are  now  many  fine  garden  varieties  which  seem  to  be  hardier  than  the 
types  from  which  they  were  raised.    One  of  the  finest  of  all  is  Gloire 
de  Versailles,  with  blue  flowers.     If  cut  hard  back  each  spring  thii 
produces  long  shoots  that  are  smothered  in  blossom    in   summer. 
Other  fine  varieties  are :  Perle  Rose,  rose  coloured ;  Amoldi,  pale  blue; 
Indigo,  blue ;  Marie  Simon,  rose ;  Ceres,  lilac ;  and  Bijou,  blue.  All 
these  garden  varieties  make  admirable  lawn  beds,  and  need  to  be 
hard  pruned  each  spring  so  that  they  make  strong  growth.    They 
continue  in  bloom  until  autimin  and  are  well  worth  growing. 

CBRCU  UUQUA8TRUM  {Judas  Tree).  —  This  is  a  pretty  spring- 
flowering,  leaf-losing  tree  ;  the  blossoms  are  rose  purple.  It  thrivei 
without  trouble  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  is  worth  planting  in  the 
shrubbery  or  on  the  lawn. 

CHIM01IA1ITHU8  {Winter  Sweet).— Oae  of  the  most  welcome  of  all 
shrubs,  since  it  blooms  in  mid-winter  if  grown  on  a  warm  wall  where 
It  is  best  suited.  The  creamy  coloured  blossoms  are  not  in  themselves 
particularly  attractive,  but  they  are  very  sweetly  scented,  and  if  the 
little  sprays  are  gathered  and  placed  in  shallow  bowls  filled  with  sand 
they  fill  the  room  with  fragrance.  There  is  a  variety  called  grandiflora 
with  larger  flowers.  Pruning  is  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  blooms  an 
over,  and  consists  in  cutting  back  to  within  tvro  buds  of  their  base 
the  little  side  growths  upon  which  the  blooms  were  ttorne.    Often 
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when  the  plant  is  pnt  against  a  warn  waU  it  beam  in  summer  lanw 
canons  fruits.  ""ge. 

CHOim  rmATA   IMtxicoH  Orange  Blossom).~A  very   beauti- 
M  evergreen  shmb,  wh,ch  m  early  summer  is  smothered  in  wWte 

bush,  but  m  gardens  farther  north  needs  the  protection  of  a  Jill 
It  B  a  pknt  that  everyone  should  grow,  for  even  when  not  in  bSn 
It  B  attractive  by  reason  of  its  shining  green  leaves 

CUroi  (Rock  Rose).-Tbt  Cistuses  are  invaluable  plants  for  Ught 

^^^^^^/"^''"•  0°  cow.  heavy  land  i^  midland  and 
northern  gardens  they  are  useless,  since  they  get  killed  in  winter 
They  need,  too,  a  sunny  spot.  There,  in  ^,  welSx^^TS' 
they  are  happy  enough,  and  in  summer  bear  their  large  showy  flo^ni 
v«y  freely^  Even  the  southern  gardener  must  exp5:t  to IL^m" 
of  h«  plants  m  a  severe  winter,  for  they  cannot  be^onsideiS^  rS 
harfy,  though  usuaUy  m  such  portions  and  soil  as  I  have  n3 
ttey  survive  the  wmter.  lUe  most  useful  of  aU,  since  the  haS 
B  tiie  laurel-leaved  sort  (laurifolius).  with  large  white  flowen  S 
makes  a  b.g  bush  6  feet  or  more  high,  and  although  the  chief TowrrkJ 
tune  is  m  ^ly  summer,  flowers  may  often  be  found  untillate  L  tEf 
aatunin.  Otiiera  are  crispus.  purple,  only  some  2  feet  high  mo^S! 
heM«,  white,  about  3  feet  high,  and  lac^oiferus,  white  f'feSS!^ 
(^  to  the  doubtful  hardiness  of  aU  except  uiuSSuus.  itt  S 
to  in^rt  cuttmgs  «ch  autumn,  keeping  them  in  a  cold  fra^ie  thro^gh^ 


H=t°^sii!x^rrs^d-t€K^ 

shonST  f '  ^T"^.  differently.    It  is  thus  iiiportant  that  tte  g 'i 

wmea  out  m  spnng,  and  consLsts  in  cutting  all  growths  doivn  to 

5t  the  floteTT  """r^'  ^^  *^*  ^°"  *^«  ^°-th  the  better 
tT  r^J!.  ;    ^™*  °*  *^«  ''est  sorts  of  the  Jackmani  type  are  • 

sS  rSi.'^eSS''  Ne°:^t  ^'^t;  "''^''  ^'P^^  Q"^-'  P^-^i 
patens  typr*  X  «.  «  unportance  come  the  lanuginosa  and 

toe  fresh  summl?  Jl  I"  °'  ^"^  lanuginosa  varieties  are  borne  on 
are  Sr  SrSefSo  f  '^^^  *^*  J*'^'^"'  «°^  '  *he  flowers 
The  S^i!  ?oI  J  °  ^°*  ^PP^  ^"""^  «°  f'^ely  as  on  the  latter. 

abouf^Sf.^   Z«S  M  ™^*."t  *"  '^*  K™'^-*^^  "'^  '^''t  down 
nau  way.  Marcel  Moser.  reddish  mauve  with  broad  bands  of 
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oolour  down  the  centre  of  the  petal..  Beauty  of  Wortester.  blniA 

Wush  with  deeper  coloured  bands.  Sensation,  mauve,  are  somerfS 
best  vaneties.    Clenutisea  of  the  florida  and  patens  ^um  ^r  ^k 

STA.  'i!.  t^"  «"*«'  °«d  concern  himself  about  is  to  cut  out  a  f«^ 
th.5M  fhoots    when  and  only  when  they  become  crowd,^  « 

that  the  remaming  shoots  may  have  every  chance  of  being  weU  «™s^ 
to  air  and  sunshine.  Pruning  is  carried  out  as  soon  as  th!  TwefK 
a«  over,  which  is  towards  the  end  of  June.    They  are  at  SeS"  S 

£hT7  'T^'-    ^'°°  °'  *^'  ^°'»*  ^"i*'*'"  ^  *^«  patens  cLt 

white,  and  Albert  Victor,  lavender.  There  are  several  beautiful  doubk 
^m  belonging  to  the  florida  section,  such,  for  instanS Tduc^ 
of  Edmburgh^whjte.  Lucy  Lemoine.  white,  and  Belle  of  Woking  SeT 

John  Gould  Veitch.   lavender,   and  Venus  Victrix.  lavender     ^t 
Sc^^  °'  t^  "**^''l^  «ction-the  last  to  notice-bloom  like  tt 
Sri^^         !!lf '  i°>*"  ■"°™*"^  *°*^  ^"t'^"'  »nd  are  pruned  in 

K  OiS:ri?^^*-.''t?***'^  °*  *^"  *yP«  '^  Thomas  Moore, 
^ere  are  several  splendid  Clematises  among  the  species  or  wild 
OW^»n?'^  stoong-growing  Clematises  include,  for  instance.  The 
SinS^  r^*f /,!^^*"*^'  J°y  <^'*^***'  Vitalba).  which  is  a 
r^^fnl  "?  L*^"*  •''**"  cream-cclou^ed  flowers  in  summer,  and 
««^^°  ""*!;  ^y^^  *  '"^y  covering,  which  makes  it  almost 
for  nl^« ''*  "7  °  ""  "°°'°-  ^"  '"  *  "^^^^  PJa°t  and  «  admirable 
fenrP^»  i.  «  "1*  quick-growing  climber  is  needed.  It  covers  a 
mo,f  ^  *  n^'  '*';'/«'>'»«'^  "I'oot'  drooping  and  covering  the  support 
TnH  K,^^  ""r.  ^^^^^  Flammula  has  creamy  white  floT™ 
and  blooms  m  late  sunmier.  in  August.  It  is  also  a  n^pant  grower. 
The  Mountain  Clematis  (montana)  is  a  lovely  white-flowered  plant 
JS  °^  "".  ^y-  ^"^  blossoms  are  large  and  are  produced  most 
r«^iL  '  V~'  "  *.  '^^^^".  free-growing   cUmber  often  used  for 

covenng  pei:golas.  or  for  training  against  a  house  wall.  The  new 
vanety  nibens  is  very  attractive.  But  the  TraveUer-s  Toy  and  Virgin's 
Bower  are  perhaps  seen  at  their  best  when  allowed  to  ramble  over 
rough  poles.  These  they  soon  smother  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Some 
Of  the  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  are  sometimes  difficult  to  establish. 
But  there  is  usuaUy  no  trouble  if  the  soU  is  previously  weU  dug;  if 
heavy  or  clayey,  mix  in  lime  rubble,  sand  and  a  little  leaf-soU.  Plant 
m  March ;  shade  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  stems.  The 
rambhng  sorts  thrive  in  any  soU,  and  may  be  planted  in  autumn. 

CLETHBA— Those  who  care  for  a  shrub  that  bears  fragrant  white 
flowers  m  August  might  do  worse  than  plant  a  few  bushes  of  CletUra. 


ROCKSPRAY  3JI 

OOnUI  (Dogwood).— Th9  Cornelian  Cheiry  (Coraus  M»,\  i.  - 
leaf-lo«ng  sbmb  that  blooms  quite  early  in  tt7ve2f  S^,hi«'  ! 
March,  then  the  .hoot,  are  c^ered  wi4  UtSe  Sw  flf^™  ^"^ 
aie  too  smaU  to  be  reaUy  showy,  but  they  come  i^  sS^^roSi^ 
„  to  make  quite  a  good  display.  The  sniu.  red  fruita  thJt  S,^ 
^e  ilower  display  add  to  its  attractiveness  Uter  on  Some  S  ^. 
Dogwoods  have  richly  coloured  bark,  and  if  p^n^"  hSd  bik**„' 
spnng  the  young  growths  become  splendidly^^coloured^dWhe; 
tofl«  are  mort  attractive.  They  are  often,  when  so  gr^^wTpuTtS 
by  tto  waterside  and  the  brightly  coloured  stems  rSSl  oTSe 
water  form  a  spl«idid  and  uncommon  feature  in  the  garf^  to  ^tt^^ 
The  b«t  for  this  purpose   are   the   foUowing  :    clmus    ^bT^ 

^o^ritf^s^-if-issrsLrs'^^^ 

leaves  .ar.ed^cream'IrX.''  IK  ^tu^h'aTal^* 
d«rtJ"'!LS'"^-'^*  """y  "^^  '  -«"tion  this  is  that  I  may 

high,  and  bears  its  scarlet  be^flf^r*"''  '^""  ^  °'  *  ^^ 
commonlyplantedofSl  sldk^ffK^^-  ,'*  "'  P*^^*P»'  ^''  '°<«* 
upon  to  lisiThlrvm  oi^es  1^*  ^^  '^°'*  ^'^^  ^  '^'P*"^"* 
"  feet  or  more  higrandT^il  ^1^    ,  T"""  "  '"«'^^'  8«^'°« 

"d  fruits  is  an  ^S^Zs^t'^^tt^X:"^  "^"^  '*"  •'"^''* 
hro  favourites  are  hnri,r^^<.!r  ^  •  ^^^^'  growing  sorts,  the 
aanauSln?Ln~.    ^^Z"*^  microphylla.    The  latter  is  quite 

commonly  gro^  m  » ^it  ?  T^^"""*  '**°«*-  Horizontalis  is 
facing  southT^  it  ^^  '^'''  ,^"*  "  P"t  °»t  ^=^°st  a  waU 
«n^red  b^S rS  !f!^  *  ^°°^  *="°*^''-  ^^*^  »«  "'vered  with 
•rfthelSravite^T"!!"''*"*"'""-  Nor  are  the  flower, 
Powing^e^e^f^  forgotten.     They  are  not.  perhaps,  worth 

covered  m  white  blossom  they  are  not  to  be  despised  as 
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flowering  shnitM.  Th«  Rockspnyi  thrive  is  ordinary  loU.  »ad  «  h 
is  desired  to  incrnse  them  this  is  not  a  diOcnlt  matter  if  cuttu^ 
are  pot  m  a  cold  franse  in  October,  n-dng  sandy  soU  in  which  to  S 

°y^^°*  (TAom).— Every  one  is  aUve  to  the  charm  of  the  Tla. 
•s  a  flowering  tree  in  early  soiamer.  bat  few  amatenrs  plant  tin  l» 

"^a^'J"  ^J^l'  P«*»P»'  ^  •"«»«xJ  *  word  upon  so  familia,, 
su^oct.  since  the  best  are  as  aaaUy  grown  as  the  others.  OnHfth, 
flnest  IS  a  variety  of  the  Coekspnr  Thorn  (Cras^alli  splendens)  wiS 
has  handsome  leaves  and  red  fnnts.  The  flowers  are  white.  Cat,™ 
moU^  i.  another  white-flowered  wrt  that  deserves  extended  pUntiT 
It  bears  bright-red  fruits  above  the  average  size.  Then  th««' 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Common  Hawthorn,  or,  as  it  is  caUed  wha 
used  as  a  hedge  plant,  the  Quick.  ITie  drooping  variety  i.  particuli* 
handsome  when  in  bloom.  In  a  weU  developed  plant  the>ndZ 
branches  reach  ahnost  to  the  ground,  forming  a  fountain  of  Woom, 
ThM  th«e  are  the  donbl*  white,  double  red.  and  the  yeUow-lnli 
sorts.    The  remarkable  Glastonbury  Thorn  that  bk>oms  in  nud-wiate 

to  a  variety  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  called  very  apUy  pnecox  Ha 
Firettorn.  an  indispensable  plant  for  house  walls,  where  it  u  guch  j 
beautiful  feature  of  many  gardens  when  covered  with  its  scarlet  frmts, 
T^^!??*  ^T"^^^-  While  the  ordinary  form  has  bright  rti  or 
scarlet  frmts  the  variety  Lelandi  has  orange  scarlet  berries,  aad  a  tm 
more  handsome. 

i^^^a^^^y*^"^  G«»»i««).— The  Japanese  Quince  that  bean  large, 
tmgjit  red  Uooms  in  spring  is  a  popular  flowering  shrub,  and  its  nd 
crtour  IS  particulariy  welcome  so  early  in  the  year.  On  a  warm  wall 
the  floweiB  open  in  March.  The  fruits  also  often  ripen  in  this  positioB, 
and  are  useful  for  making  into  jam.  The  variety  Maulei  bean  yeUo. 
fruits  which  make  excellent  jam.  There  are  several  fonns  of  the 
Japanese  Quince  with  flowers  of  different  colours:  alba  is  irtiite and 
cardinahs  deep  crimson.  These  plants  may  also  be  grown  u 
bn^es.  but  as  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  early  flowen.  its 
better  to  put  them  against  a  wall. 

OmsUS  (Brooi»i)._The  Wild  Broom  that  is  such  a  charming  aght 
on  sandy  commons  in  EngUnd  is  Cytisus  scoparius.  It  is  wtU  worth 
growing  m  the  garden.  The  variety  andreanus  having  yeUow  floww 
marked  with  red  brown  is  particularly  attractive  and  a  favoorite 
garden  shrub.  One  of  the  finest  of  aU  the  Brooms  is  pnecox,  with 
cream  or  pale  primrose-coloured  blossoms,  borne  in  great  prdmioB 
in  April.  ThU  makes  a  bush  5  feet  high  or  more,  and  is  a  bewitchiif 
sight  when  in  bloom.  The  white  Broom  (Cytisus  albus)  is  eqoifly 
beautiful,  and  grows  about  the  same  height,  flowering  rathw  later. 
These  are  among  the  very  finest  flowering  shrubs  for  light  sandy  soil, 
and  every  garden  that  is  so  circumstanced  should  possess  them  in 
quantity.  There  are  probably  none  that  give  the  grower  such  « 
wonderful  return  in  the  way  of  blossom.    Among  the  smaUei-growini 
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Blooms  one  of  ^e  b«rt  is  kewensis.  with  primrose^onred  flowers. 
It  »  seen  «t  .te  best  when  aUowed  to  tnUl  over  a  bank  iTtheTS 
guden.  Ardouu  is  anotlier  of  the  same  class,  but  with  deeper  J^ 
Wooms  than  kewen«r  Another  even  nnaUer.  and  suitToijT?^ 
^T^."'^^^^  yeUow-llowe«d.  Pnipureus  is  distinguiiS! 
at  aU  strong-giowing  reaching  a  height  only  of  i  foot  or  2  feet.  Si  tte 
are  happy  m  poor  «,a.  and  dislike  being  disturbed.  iSv 
""^*^^  *"J!:>"  **  *•  **-•  »"»*  this  .In  be  prev^iti  to 
T  Tt^  ^^  ^"^  *^*'^  back  for  the  fiirt  two  or  th^  ~aS 
after  pl.ntmg.    They  are  raised  torn  seeds,  and  as  they  SLfdS 

r  *T^^^  *"?  «>«  OP^  ground  they  should  be  obS  iS 
pob  and  planted  out  in  their  positions  from  these  ''"^^^  "> 

DABOGU  FOIOOUA  {Irish  ffwtt).— This  is  one  of  the  mn«* 
distinct  of  the  many  Heath,  and  bej,  large  ^U-XpS  ^^erat 
late  summer.  September  finds  it  at  its  best.  There  is  a  ^Ste-flol^JS 
vanety  as  weU  as  the  type  which  has  rose  red  flowen     itlSs'l 

mJSSI^J?'  commonest  of  the  Daphnes  is.   of   course,   the 
M««~n  (Daphne  Mezereum),  a  pretty  little  stiff-growin?  olant  that 

ySow^S^    iJrSL  Vl,.         ."u*  '^'?'*'  ^"*^  <»''«^)  that  has 
S.  C^L.^fSi.^;  rwer!^S'Sfml^\rrth:r^- 

bnt  it^.  n^t"rsSriijro"ti.e"  °t^°miii:;s  ^^iSi^rr- 

-  nether  slow-growing  plants,  even  wJ^n  piSIn  ^  ^tZ 

0^8  S  hgt";Sil^"\^S,*'J --^^tively.^mall^    Crenai  6  feet 

4  f«t,  and  !c;biraS.ut  r  f.S  hS  ^''^•'*'  V^'°°'°'''  ^  ^''^t  to 
speciM,  but  there  ai  Jl»  J  *  '  f "  "^"^  °^  "»*  ^^  °^  the 
b«n  ^sed  cSv^  now  many  very  beautiful  varieties  that  have 
to  beSTcro^L'^y,*^-  5;"'°°''»«''  °1  Nancy.  The  bushes  are  apt 
blooms  a«  Ter^Sies  thetl''!f;  ''^^'^  "  "^""'^  °"*  ^'^^^  t^« 

-ost™  o^JX  ofTshr^t^ -5''  ^''"S""  *'•'  *--^  ">« 
»«  equally  happy  on  a  «»  f  ^'^  '"*="'^  "  *'"''*'«'•  «'  they 

»«»  the  best  o^them  a„^"  Ta'thJTll'f  ?"  ""'^  chiefly  groM^. 
^  mem  ar«  Eva  Rathki.  Abel  Carridre.  Candida,  and 
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roeea.  Candida  having  white  flowen,  the  other  Uossoms  of  varie 
shades  of  red.  The  finest  flowers  are  obtained  from  the  growths 
the  previous  year,  that  is  to  say.  one.year-<rid  growths,  so  the  onim 
n.  directed  towards  cutting  out  the  older  shoots. 

ILAIAailUS.— The  several  Elaeagaus  that  are  worth  growinc 
the  average  garden  are  distinguished  by  handsome  foliage.  Elaeani 
pungens  is.  perhaps,  the  most  commonly  grown.  This  makes  a  be 
several  feet  high.  and.  unlike  some  of  the  others,  its  leaves  do  not  fa 
m  autumn.  There  are  varieties  with  coloured  leaves,  aurea  being  ra 
of  the  best.  Glabra  and  its  variegated  variety  and  macrophylla  ai 
others  weU  worth  growing.  The  Elaeagnus  thrive  in  ordinary  soil  an 
require  little  pruning  beyond  an  occasional  "shaping."  They'mai 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  firm  shoots  inserted  in  July  in ' 
frame,  whUe  some  sorts  produce  seed  prtrtty  freely,  and  these  afiofc 
a  ready  means  of  increasing  one's  stock. 

IMnTBUX  MIOBirM  (Croteberry).— The  Crowberry  is  a  small  ever- 
green  shrub,  of  dainty  haWt  of  growth  and  only  some  8  or  9  incha 
high.  It  thrives  best  in  moist  peaty  soil.  The  dark  berries  which 
succeed  the  pinkish  flowers  form  its  chief  attraction.  Propagation  is 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  for  most  other  shrubs— namely,  by  talonj 
cuttings  in  July  and  inserting  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame. 

mCA  {Heath).—  One  may  have  flowers  practically  all  the  year 
round  by  planting  a  garden  with  Heather  in  variety,  but  the  Heaths 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  character  of  blooming  in  winter  eari» 
spring,  and  autumn.     Although  a  soU  in  which  peat  is  freely  mixed 
suits  them  best,  they  will  grow  in  ordinary  weU-dug  soU  that  is 
weU  drained.     They  are  only  seen  at  their  best  when  planted  in  tiie 
mass,  and  look  best  in  beds  by  themselves.     Lilies  may  be  planted 
among  them  to  have  the  bed  gay  with  bloom  during  summer.    One 
of  the  most  generaUy  useful  is  mediterranea  hybrida.  growing  10  or 
la  inches  high,  and  blcuming  all  the  winter  and  early  spring.    This 
is  a  plant  that  should  be  grown  in  aU  gardens ;   it  is  scarcely  snr- 
passed  for  general  usefulness.     Erica  camea  is  also  a  winter-flowerinj 
Heath.     It  does  not  grow  so  tall  as  that  just  mentioned,  and  has  pale 
red  flowers ;    there  is  a  white  variety.      The  Cornish  Heath,  Eiia 
yagans.  is  a  pretty,  late  summer-flowering  sort.      It  grows  12  or  ij 
inches  high,  and  has  reddish  blossoms  that  open  in  late  summer  and 
continue  until  autumn.     Erica  cinerea,  growing  only  some  6  or  i 
inches  high,   is  an  exceUent  late  summer-blooming  kind  with  red 
purple  flowers  very  freely  produced.     The  Cross-leaved  Heath  (tetralu), 
about  12  inches  high,  blooms  in  late  summer  and  has  pinkish  fioweis, 
Erica  ciliaris,  too,  is  a  valuable  red-flowered  Heath  blooming  in  summer. 
Some  of  the  so-called  Tree  Heaths  are  very  handsome,  arborea,  lusi- 
tanica,  and  Veitchi  being  the  chief  kinds.     All  have  white  flowen, 
and,  as  grown  in  English  gardens,  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more. 
■SCAIXOnA. —  Several    Escallonias   are   grown    in   gardens,  but, 
unfortuni  >ly,  they  are  not  hardy  enough  ever  to  become  very  popalir, 
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ud  need  the  shelter  of  a  waU.  exceot  in  +\m  «-*u     ^ 

ciNMiauB. — I  never  think  the  Tanan^.  t? 
««  at  its  bert  away  fxW  the  seL?d^'%?"°°y°"  (japonicus)  is 
take  on  a  glossiaess  that  ^in^and^rH  7^^  '^  ^"'''"^  ^'^  to 
It  i,  often  used  as  a^^^iw  k^'"'  '^T^  ""^  distinguish  them, 
useful  as  the  Privet  iK^*;  ?t  hLThe  Ts J?'  T  '*  "  °°*  »<> 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  thTaSiclL  oTrlt     '^"^^^^tage  of  being 

the  b^hes  -horribly.  «n:?r.teSa2STS;d"£t''  '^^'^^ 
with  Pans  green  or  some  other  poisonouTSi^rl  h^  synngemg 
who  care  for  a  change  from  the  ub,>itous  ?C^n  tt.  ?''  ^°^ 

growing  hedge  phwt  should  trv  the   P„n^  "^^^  °*  * 'l™^'" 

Hve  near  the  scl    A  clJ^n7lime  £^^^'  *^'*"y  "  «>«y 

-^,  or  trailing  pl^^th  *^v\r^^l  \fr  Tl^  "'•""^'  * 
vanety  is  even  more  attractive     R«tK  ^^^   vanegated 

beneath  large  tree.  wh^rTSle  else^m  tTn  ""^  ""*"'  *°'  P'^^^^K 
't^™  americanus  V^^JiLl^r^^^S^^Z'-o^'' 
in  ""EIJSJS  1^3--?^  Charming  yellow-flowered  shrub  is 

be  grown  on  a  wXtn^one"?^  ^  '^''^'I'^t'''  ""^^ 
The  long,  slender  shoots  become  wrcatwl  Z  w  *  ""  *'''  °P*°- 

com«  n^und.  The  common  S5  i™S^°  ^t^!^  "  *^«  ^P™« 
•'"idissima  and  intermedia  bu?  neiSTt  J^'"  '^^  *^°  °*^«"' 
Mspensa.  The  one-ye^M  Z<^^  "  '^'^  *  8™=«^'  P>ant  as 
^thefoxmofcuttt^^Stt^f^^^  »«*  i"*^  ^  P^^^^ 
•re  over.  *  -°®  °*  "**  ™der  shoots  when  the  flowers 

A3h"^,h'i1;S;;^  Si:lSo!r  nr  S""*  ^^"*  ^^'^  -"^on 

a  most  attractive  tree  S^ill?  Z  *•*'  lowering  or  Manna  Ash. 

fl-en.  When  one  Sc^^'L^SS^'o^T'o:^^  ^""'•*""  ^ '  ^"^"^^ 
Of »  high,  it  is  a  fine  sight  atTS.«  Rood  specimen,  say  20  feet 
Ash.  pendnla  and  pendS:  W^n^  -u?  ^'"'-     ^*°  *°™«  °*  Weeping 

handsome  catkins  in  J^^^"!!^!  ^°™  °*  *"«  '-"g'^n  bears  very 
^d  attractive  al«>  IMr^^ln  ^T"  *«"'"*  *  *^  "  <l»>^* 
bloom  so  early.  Th^  <itH„.T^  ^  r^""*"'  '^"ce  it  corned  into 
colouring.       ^         *  "'*'^  "**  ^o'""  6  inches  long  and  of  greenish 

OAULTHIHIA  SHAIXOM      a 
planting  i„  shady ^wesiS^atl*^^""'  '*^^'  ^*'"*^'«  chiefly  for 

•''niw  which  come  in  Mtumn  ^""T^  "  ^°"''''  '°  *»>«  P»Tl« 
^umbcM)  is  an  attractive  uSe,hK  ^"!"^K«  ^erry  (Gaultheria  p^ 
'•^  b^rtes ..   woS  l„t.„!^^^^^  ^">  «^e'K-een  leaves  and  pr^ 

moist  soil.  P'antmg  m  the  rock  garden.      Both  Uke  a  deep 
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OnntTA. — The  average  amateur  gardener  wonid  probably  reganl 
the  Cytisus  and  the  Genista  as  the  same  kind  of  plant,  and,  in  fact 
they  are  closely  allied.  Like  the  Brooms,  they  are  best  in  light  soil 
and  all  have  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Spanish  Broom 
(Genista  hispanica).  This  is  a  spiny  little  shrub  about  2  feet  high, 
and  in  eariy  summer  bears  at  the  top  only  a  mass  of  yellow  flowen! 
Genista  virgata  and  aethnensis  are  two  tall-growing  sorts,  the  latter 
being  the  most  graceful  of  all  the  Genistas. 

HALISIA  (Snowdrop  Tree). — Halesia  tetraptera  is  an  attractive  bush 
or  small  tree  that  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  It  has  white  drooping 
blossoms,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Snowdrop,  that  open  in  early  summer. 
It  thrives  in  any  well-dug  and  fairly  deep  soil. 

HAMAMBUS  (Witch  Hazel).— The  Witch  Hazels  are  pretty  flowering 
shrubs,  that  bloom  quite  early  in  the  jrear,  in  January.  One  of  the 
best  Witch  Hazels  is  arborea,  which  bears  curiously  twisted  yellow 
blossoms  in  January  and  February.  The  bush  is  then  leafless,  and 
the  quaint  flowers  studding  the  dark  branches  make  a  most  attractive 
display  in  the  dull  winter  days.  A  variety  called  zuccariniana  has 
lighter-coloured  flowers,  and  one  called  virginiana,  also  yellow,  blooms 
in  late  autumn.  They  are  well  worth  planting  in  any  and  everj- 
shrubbery,  they  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  and  need  little  or  no  attention. 
Mollis,  the  best  of  all,  bears  fragrant  flowers  even  earlier  than  arborea. 

HA8DT  BAMBOOS. — Bamboos  at  their  best  are  equalled  for  grace 
and  beauty  by  no  other  group  of  shrubs,  but  unfortunately  from  the 
end  of  February  to  the  end  of  June  they  look  decidedly  shabby.    Then 
the  old  leaves  are  falling,  and  the  fresh  leaves  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  noticeable.    Previous  to  falling,  the  leaves  become 
very  shabby,  and  cold  winds  in  spring  assist  in  the  work  of  disfiguration. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  give  Bamboos  a  comer  to  themselves. 
At  other  seasons  they  are  most  attractive,  and  throughout  autumn 
and  early  winter  their  plumose  branches,  clothed  with  bright  grwn 
foliage,  are  generally  admired.    After  a  plant  has  flowered  it  dies,  or 
if  it  does  not  die  outright,  it  Ungers  on  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition.    Usually,  too,  one  particular  kind  flowers  almost  everywhere 
within  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.     Consequently  it  is  no  use  for 
one  whose  clump  of  any  particular  kind  has  flowered  to  attempt  to 
replace  it  by  obtaining  a  piece  of  a  plant  from  another  garden.    The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  obtain  seedling  plants,  and  it  is  probable  that 
importations  will  have  to  be  made  from  Japan  of  many  kinds.    It 
is  quite  probable  that  seedUngs  will  grow  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
without  flowering.     Bamboos  like  rich,  moist  ground,  and  art-  at  home 
on  the  margin  of  a  stream  or  lake.    Where  plantations  are  made  away 
from  natural  water,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  watering  them 
during  a  period  of  drought.     Leaf  mould  mixed  with  the  soil  is  a  great 
help,  whilst  a  top  dressing  of  rotten  manure  in  spring  has  the  dual 
effect  of  keeping  the  surface  roots  moist  and  feeding  the  plants.    Large 
clumps  sometimes  benefit  by  being  divided  and  replanted  in  May. 
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The  same  period  is  the  best  for  any  transDlantinir  ♦!,-♦—  v 
Propagation  is  usually  effected  b/dTSn^?£^L"*\^  "'T^- 
seeds  are  available  they  should  be  so^  wSe^  f ?'  * ^^V"^^" 
plant,  is  requi«d,  a  clump  may  be  bXn  ^^to  ^t^T*"'  °' 
providing  the  pieces  are  placed  in  pots  in  a%S™^J^  ^^  ^'^^' 
new  roots  are  active.  When  larger  ^iec^^^iiT^'"™'  "^^ 
planted  in  the  open  ground.    Newly  plan^  ^^,„^'yK  °*f/  ^ 

root  Stock  a  number  of  the  old.  wom-o-at  branch™ Li  !;ri„?  S  u 
or  early  April  is  a  good  time  to  nmne  Wh.^  *  ^^^-  ^^'^ 
garden  care^hould  £  takS^^^^"  situ^on  ^'^1,%  ^*™^ 
winds,  for  they  cause  more  injurTttM  fiS?  ^**^  ^"^  "'^'^ 

TT>e  various  kind,  differ  coiSLraSlyTL^t  ?  tlTT '"P""*""*- 
branches  i8  feet  high,  other,  Sende^  ^,  ;.„^T  °™  "P"«^* 
growths,  and  othen,  4ain  dwS  ,Ss  if  t^r^S'    ''*°^-"^'* 

rJ^frSt?:^-'' "« -°-X^tc-tn°- 
.p.r£:irs^;nT  t:r^S!^.  Ti --  ?— 

rarely  exceed,  4  feet  in  height ;  \he  leaves  afe  vieeaS^witt  v,n  "* 
It  IS  improved  by  beine  cut  hard  Ko^i,  *    *u    "^*«*^*«  with  yeUow, 

leaves.  Japonica  is  probabfy  to  °^' 7^°^  °^°r:  ^~P  ^^en 
grown  out  of  doors  TnJ.Z  ^  •  ^"'^  Bamboo  which  is 
ofBambusa  MetT"  FaZ  ^T*^'°'  ,'*  "  '^^^^^^  ""^der  the  name 
grower,  S  sucSds  T^To?.     "^J'"°P  '^  *^'*  ^^h.  it  is  a  ra^d 

■onds.  Kum^troriV^rnlmrB^Tb  '""^  f'^'  °*^'' 
the  commoner  one.  Of  raoU  J^ov^h  ?f  '  ^J^^"^^  palmata  being 
7  to  8  feet  high.  N.^drfs  o^^.k  T  '^"^"  '^'''^''^  »*  ^""ts 
Its  slender.  seS-oendui™'  T  Z  *^"  """^  «"^'=*'^"^  °f  »"  Bamboos. 
clothed  wi^TeS°?  Of  ™Tr*°  *  ^^•^'^*  °'  «  ^•'«*'  *°d  "« 

kinds.    UnderS      k?    °    *^*  handsomest  of  the  larger  growing 

-feet.a^disormo;:^^:rirt'£^^  ""^^"  *  ^««^'  °^  -^V 
Flexuosa  is  a  useSf  ^T^  ^ ''*^'*  ^^  "^^^  °^  ^^^  PhyUostachys. 

distinct  ou  accost  if ^Sbh.Sr^?'^  "  v  ^^"'""^  ?'"*'  Nigral 
the  commonest  of  t£  J^uo  Tt"  ■^'"f'^'^''''^''^  "  Aap, 
oruamental  appearand  ^"  °^    ^'S"°"'    «^°^    aod 
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(/By).— Perhapi  what  I  have  to  lay  about  the  Ivy  shonld 
be  rertncted  to  a  deacription  of  the  best  varieties,  for  everyone  knows 
its  great  valne  as  a  self-dinging,  climbing  plant  for  even  sunless  walls 
The  leaves  of  the  different  sorts  vary  greatly  in  size.    The  old  fallacy 
that  Ivy  planted  against  a  house-wall  makes  the  house  damp  stiU 
lingers,  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  weU  to  point  out  that  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.    When  a  wall  is  thickly  clothed  with  Ivy  all  the 
leaves  should  be  clipped  off  in  March  ,•  fresh  young  growth  will  soon 
make  its  appearance.     This  annual  clipping  is  of  great  advantage; 
it  not  only  gets  rid  <rf  much  rubbish  and  old  leaves,  but  renders  the 
Ivy-covered  waU  much  more  attractive.     The  Irish  Ivy  is  the  most 
handsome  of  the  large-leaved  forms,  and  is  very  attractive  if  trained 
over  rough  pedes  or  tree  stumps.    It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
when  Ivy  reaches  the  top  of  the  support  it  assumes  a  shrubby  form 
and  begins  to  bloom.     If  cuttings  are  taken  from  those  growths  that 
have  developed  the  shrubby  habit  a  collection  of  small  Tree  Ivies  may 
be  obtained.    Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Ivy  the  following  fonn  a 
good  selection :  algeriensis.  large,  greenish  yellow ;   canadensis,  Irish 
Ivy,  large,  green  ;   dentata.  green  ;   digitata,  dark  green  and  white 
Emerald  Gem,  dark  green ;   maderensis  variegata.  green  and  white 
marginata.  green  and  white ;    marginata  auiea,  green  and  yellow 
chrysophylla,   green   and   yellow ;    purpurea,  dull  purple ;    colchica. 
large,  green. 

HBJAIIIHMIOII  (Rock  Rose).—Vfhen  two  plants  are  caUed  by  the 
same  common  name,  it  makes  it  rather  difl5cnlt  for  the  writer  and 
confusing  for  the  reader.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cistus  is 
also  caUed  the  Rock  Rose.  Helianthemum  is,  however,  quite  a  difierent 
plant.  It  is  of  low  growth  and  suited  chiefly  for  edging.  It  likes  a 
sunny  spot  and  a  Ught  soU :  then  its  pretty  Strawberr>'-Uke  flowers 
in  many  shades  of  colour  may  be  expected  to  be  freely  produced  in 
early  summer.  As  with  the  Cistus,  the  individual  flowers  do  not  last 
long,  but  they  are  freely  and  continuously  produced,  so  that  during 
its  blooming  season  the  plants  are  full  of  blossom.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  common  sort,  vulgare,  and  the  flowers  vary  in  colour 
from  white,  through  pink  and  rose  to  crimson. 

HIBISCUS  STBIACDS  (Tree  Mallow).— The  chief  of  the  few  things 
to  be  urged  against  the  Syrian  Mallow  is  the  short  life  of  the  flowers ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  count  are  to  be  placed  to  its  credit  that  it 
is  in  bloom  when  most  shrubs  are  over,  that  it  is  happy  in  poor  soil, 
and  that  the  flowers  are  handsome.  It  grows  6  feet  or  more  high. 
It  is  freely  made  use  of  in  gardens  on  the  Continent  for  growing  in 
tubs,  and  very  attractive  it  is  when  treated  in  this  way.  One  might 
with  advantage  make  a  group  of  it  in  the  shrubbery,  for  in  addition 
to  the  virtues  already  extolled  it  has  the  merit  of  not  being  common. 
It  is  quite  an  easy  shrub  to  grow,  ordinary  soil  suiting  it ;  in  fact, 
if  the  soil  is  too  rich,  it  will  make  growth  at  the  expense  of 
flowers.      Bleu  Cceleste.   with  blue  purple  blossoms,  is  one  of  the 
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favonrito  vuietiet  of  wUch  there  am  many  in  varied  tliadee  of 

colour. 

mro»MBHA10iOO)li(S.aB«A/»orn)._TlK»e  who  value  bemed 
|ihn>te  (and  who  doe.  not  ?    «nce.  generaUy.  they  show  their  chief 
bean^  m  wmter)  Iwald  mato  a  note  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn  and  onder- 
lue  It    It  (ornu  a  big  biah  or  >maU  tree,  has  beautiful  gi«y  leaves 
tnd  m  •utunmjtnd  wtot^.  when  the»  have  fallen,  the^daom^ 

th«r  attractive  colouring  and  make  a  brave  rtww.     The  feiiateand 

°!^..°?^*^  produced  on  different  plants.  m>  to  ensure  a  goSd 

set     of  b«mes.  a  plant  bearing  male  flower,  should  be  plaited 

to  every  half-doien  or  so  of  the  other.    Those  having  seaside  mxdens 

of  th«  and  <rf  other  European  countries.    It  seems  at  home  iT^l 

lld^t^V^  "'"'  "'  ~"'^'  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  -^'  - 
»,  ■"■*""*--Everyone  who  U  at  aU  familiar  with  the  gardens 
«f  the  south-w«t  of  England  «id  Ireland  must  often  ha"%SSre^ 

z^  ST  i^^sr^H*^*  •"  *"  ^  -^  «™^  -*  ^""" 

were.     Alas  I    the  pnk  Hydrangea  is  not  hardy  enough  for  most 

Sf  r^bSlSh*^??  ^  the  greenhouse  during^winterlnd  broS 
out  to  embelhsh  the  flower  garden  in  summer.  There  is  however 
rae  very  handsome  Hydrangea  that  is  quite  hardy,  though  c^^ 
hvdy  rarely  met  with.  Its  name  is  pa^culaU.  Jd^^tlTS,^ 
passed  by  It,  variety  grandiflora.  The  finest  floJ^bSSi^  ^ 
obtained  when  the  shoots  are  cut  hard  back  each  spring,  so  rS^d^ 
ttegrowth  of  vigorous  shoots,  for  it  is  at  the  eid  of  S.^  toS^ 
^IT.^'^'-  "^  "•=*"">*  «roup  of  the  variety  iS^d^rai^ 
Xflo^b"3roXSr*^°"  The  type^Slata 'h^ 
^Wn-  «  J  *^®  "^^  cdour— vis.,  creamy  white.     The 

Ombmg  Hydrangea  (scandens  or  petiolaris)   is   a  beauWul   ollnt 

SS  b^J'^'  '^^''"*  °*  •^"^  »e"^nginglhen  it  «  ^"^a  g^ 
o?:hS"flS  ""*  ""^"^'  ""  ^  "-^bears  large'wLI 

JycZm  is  L!!!f  f?^^°  hesitation  as  to  which  to  choose.      For 

spot   STSS^  l±"r*  *  •"^*  °*  '^  *°^  ^i°^°»  •  »  «»»»dy 

d«derer^h"^T  "  *°°*''"  «*^  «^-    O*  «>«  taller  som^ 

KeCX*^T  ""i  '^  "t?^  "•^^  ^'^  attractiveTei 

flower,  ai^^Lf!!!?  *^*  "°°°^°K  **'°»  »  »°  »»*«  ""amer 
en  are  still  freely  produced  even  in  October.     The  St  John's 
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Worts  are  readUy  increased  by  cuttings  put  in  soil  in  a  cold  frui. 
in  October. 


(H(w;y).— What  a  pity  the  Holly  is  m  slow  growing     On* 
has  to  wait  a  generation  or  so  to  see  the  result  of  ones  planttnt  in 
the  form  of  a  well-developed  tree,  or  a  fine  hedge,  but  there  is  thii 
to  be  said,  that  the  result  wiU  not  be  disappointing  if  the  plantint 
is  well  done,  and  subsequent  care  is  not  wanting.    There  is  no  bedw 
comparable  to  one  of  Holly,  and  weU-developed  specimen  p'     s  of 
some  of  the  best  varieties  are     ery  handsome,  and  at  once     move 
the  reproach  of  commonplace  from  a  garden.    The  Holly  bears  clipping 
well,  and  those  who   car*  to  do  so  may  cut  their  tree.-?  into  all  som 
of  grotesque  shapes,  although  the  Yew  is  more  commoiJy  maltreated 
in  this  way.     HoUies  are  not  s«:n  at  their  best  on  light  land  they 
need  a  deep  loamy  soU.     In  light  soil  they  make  poor  growth  and  are 
apt  to  become  bare  at  the  base.     There  is  one  most  important  point 
about  the  Holly  that  the  amateur  should  take  note  of,  namely  the 
proper  time  to  plant.    April  and  May,  or  September,  are  the  months 
m  which  to  plant  or  transplant  Hollies.     The  plants  need  careful 
attention  in  the  matter  of  watering  for  some  time  after  planting 
especially  if  the  weather  is  dry  do  they  require  copious  and  frequent 
supplies  of  water.    A  mulch  of  rotted  manure  is  also  beneficial,  since 
It  tends  to  prevent  the  soU  becoming  dry.    The  common  HoUy  and 
some  of  its  many  varieties  are  usuaUy  planted.     Nearly  all  are  red 
fruited,  but  the  variety  called  fmctu-luteo  has  yellow  berries     Among 
the  green-leaved  sorts  the  chief  are  camelliaefoha,  with  }  .rticularly 
handsome,  deep  green,  and  ahnost  smooth  leaves,  Hodginsi  having 
unnsuaUy    large    leaves,   and    altaclarensis.    with    large,    liandsome 
foliage.     Some  of  the  best  of  the  silver  variegated  sorts  are :  Silver 
Queen,  Silver  Milkmaid,  and  argentea  marginata,  and  of  the  golden 
varieties.  Golden   Milkmaid.   Golden    Queen,   and    aurea  marginata. 
The   weeping   Hollies  are    not   often   grown,   but   they  form  hand- 
some  trees  for  the  lawn.    One  caUed  Perry's  Weeping  U  perhaps 
the  best.  f    &       t-     i" 

JASMllluM  {/<KW»w«).— The  two  chief  Jasmines  are  well-known 
climbing  plants.  Nudiflorum  is  the  yellow-flowered  sort  that  bloonu 
in  winter,  while  officinale  has  white  flowers  that  open  in  summer.  A 
very  beautiful  and  comparatively  new  Jasmine  is  primuhnum,  ha\-ing 
large  yellow  blooms,  but  its  hardiness  does  not  seem  assured,  although 
it  has  passed  the  winter  safely  on  a  sunny  wall  near  Kingston.  The 
mistake  is  often  made  of  pruning  the  yellow  Jasmine  in  autumn 
or  winte#with  the  object  of  "keeping  it  tidy."  But  to  do  this 
is  to  cut  away  just  the  growths  that  a  few  weeks  later  would  have 
been  covered  in  bloom.  The  time  to  prune  the  winter  Jasmine  is 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over.  Then  the  gardener  may  tidy  the 
plants  to  his  heart's  content,  for  cutting  back  at  that  stage  will  ensure 
strong  growths  that  wiU  be  full  of  bloom  the  following  winter.  The 
only  pruning  needed  by  the  summer  Jasmine  is  done  in  late  summer 
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after  its  bloaioms  are  over   And  thou  *u^    u 

where  they  «e  mort  cSeT  **'''"  "*«^  ""  <="*  out 

KAUOA  (MountaiH  Laurti) Thin  i«  »  .i._v  ^ 

than  for  the  many,  for  it  i.^  iflts  bJ^.^  •'*"  ^^^  '"*  "«>" 
a  good  deal  of  A  and  onTS^t  ^n^n,  T^  "*  **"  "^at  contains 
most  popular  is  ^Lnia  gtau^L-^Twn  ^^  "  ^^  ^  it.  The 
of  charming  rose^lour^  flo^TiJy^tr/L"^^^^ 
which  is  evergreen,  is  a  finer  plant  "0^.^?,  i  1.  *^»  '**"*»""• 
feet  high,  and  in  early  summer  bwad^tl^  «J  *™,l"v  '**™»  ^  or  6 
Ghnca  glows  only  K,i,ea^  ST  i^!!.^.-.,^''^  "~«»°  '«*Iy- 
evergreen,  with  r^e^otooreTfl^Vr;.  ^'^'^°^'  «  to  a  feet  high,  is 

KraWA  MKRICA  (Jew's  Mallf>L\  -n.-.  • 
which  the  double-flowed  foS^S^^„7l^"*/«7  «"  P'ant.  of 
Both  may  be  grown  as  biiah«  hnf  T  ^"'"»>>'e  than  the  single, 
allowed  to  cliST^rfwklf  ne^^H  T"  **  *^*''  ^*  ^^^ 
with  pretty  light  green  leaves  and  in  «rine  tl  T^  ^'^'  *=°^«'* 
make  a  brilliant  dispky.  The  bl^^^^//,^  ^  ^J'**'*  ^"""^  Ao^e" 
balls  of  gold.  The  doJble.?o^^^rt  i^^li?""*  ^"^"^y  »"  "J'" 
^t^^^.  „  .  .  natu^rrmurtJler^rglhS;  £^1 

t.a^'ifs  iSSTar  ti?m-;i  T  is"°t^rr ""-  *°  --•  ^- 

ataost  every  other  garden  ?    aS  what  iJ  T*     /°'°°'°°  "'«'»*  '° 
beauty,  when  in  May  it  is  in  ftSl  bS,m  ?    S/  '"'Pr  ''  ^°'- 

»  vnlgare.  but  this  i^  not  by  aLv  me^Tfh.^  *'°°™°°  Ubumum 
Scotch  Ubumum,  which  hi  «Jh°  ^1?%°'^^  1°" "  ^'"  "  ^^e 
common  sort,  while  one  cXl  Water^X  T  ^""'^'^'^  "^^  *»>« 
guished  of  aU.  A  most  Sk^u  T^k  ^"^^  *^*  °^~t  <Ji««n- 
the  following  account^JJSr^^TL^^™"'?  f  '^'^^''  °^  ^^ich 
1-bumum.^It  originated  rx8a5«  a  St  f  5:  'f  "1  "^'^  ^""^'^ 
"nous.  It  is  what  is  called  a  IrSt  hv^H  ^^J"^'  ^^  ""^in  is 
between   Cytisus    purpurwTs    and  ^k  ^  ."  "  '^*"y  »  "o^s 

I-bun.um/ThefJn?err;i^teJtTJ°r   K^'°""^    ''^^    S'=°t'=»» 
power  a  century  ago   and  aif^nff  t  Laburnum  by  a  French 

Of  different  cotou«  Sdint^^^.V'  \  *^  ^"^^  P™'>'"=««  Ao-^" 
purple  Laburnum  nJSt^J  *^"^    Laburnum    flowera. 

Purpureus  someTm^  1'^^/°? "  ^T'^y  "''^  those  of  Cytisus 
»>ay  produce  only  j^JSTflow^  °'  *'**/  ^°°^«^  y«^  the  tree 
Species  of  Laburnum  ^^.^Tk  °'  P*'^**?^  ^^o  kinds  only." 
or  grafted  on  c^Znl^nr^'*'  ^^  ''*''''  '"*  ^"*^«-  -«  "udJed 

able'Tfver^:Vrrrj^^"'r"''  ^°°*^  '•o-  vam. 
^e  bright  lefves  a^L^iS  TanH  *  ^^,''^'°«  '"^dge  it  forms. 
Laurel  the  other  daJ^i^^S„^^t  T'  ^  T^  *  P"*  '>«l8«  of 
rtwasqmteoneofSem<it^^*°  u"^>  "**  *^°"»--  "^  '«  time 
to  its  large  leaves  the  StuJeTd^'  ^^P  '  ''^  "«'  ^*^-  "^^^ 
^  «  liable  to  get  b^e  SoLt^'  °°*  ^""^  ""^^i^K  '^o"-  *nd  thf 
6     oare.    Sometimes,  m  very  severe  winters.  Laurels 
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are  injured,  but  if  cut  back  hard  in  spring  they  soon  make  vigorous 
growth  again.  When  grown  as  a  hedge  they  afford  mutual  protection 
and  are  far  less  likely  to  be  damaged.  Often  one  sees  a  broad  bank 
of  Laurel  bordering  the  sides  of  a  carriage-drive  in  the  shade,  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  position,  there  is,  I  think,  nothing  better 
suited.  There  are  several  varieties,  one  of  the  finest  being  that  called 
Otinii.  The  Portugal  Laurel  (lusitanica)  is  also  a  good  evergreen, 
having  darker  and  narrower  leaves  than  the  common  Laurel.  It 
makes  a  big  and  attractive  bush  when  well  developed.  The  best 
time  to  transplant  the  Laurels,  especially  the  Portugal,  is  in  April  or 
early  September. 

lADBUSTIHUS  (Viburnum  Tinus). — ^This  is  an  invaluable  winter- 
flowering  evergreen  shrub,  and  it  is  indispensable  in  even  the  smallest 
garden.  Its  flat  bunches  of  pink  buds  and  white  flowers  nestling 
among  the  attractive  leaiage  in  December  and  January  are  most  wel- 
come at  such  a  dull  season  of  the  gaurden  year.  It  thrives  in  almost 
any  position,  :dthough  in  a  shady  spot  naturally  its  flowering  is  later. 

LEDUM  {Labrador  Tea). — ^Ledum  latifoUum  is  a  small-leaved  ever- 
green that  bears  white  flowers  in  May.  It  belongs  to  the  Heath 
family.  Like  the  Kalmia,  it  thrives  best  in  soil  with  which  peat  is 
freely  mixed  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  need  this  kind  of  soil. 

UGUSTRDM  (Privet). — Probably  no  shrub  has  been  more  maligned 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  more  highly  praised  than  the  Privet,  by  those 
who  regard  it  from  different  points  of  ^^ew.  No  one  can  deny  its 
great  value  as  a  hedge  plant ;  none  grows  more  quickly ;  m  fact, 
I  doubt  if  any  grows  so  quickly ;  i+  is  practically  evergreen,  and  it 
thrives  under  the  most  amateurish  tisatment,  and,  as  a  good  hedge 
plant  should,  it  bears  clipping  well.  It  has,  however,  been  so  freely 
planted  that  now  it  is  derided  as  plebeian,  and  consequently  is  shunned 
by  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  their  gardens  different  from  those 
of  other  people.  Those  who  disUke  the  Privet  point  out  that  the 
flowers  have  an  evil  scent.  However  good  this  objection  may  hold 
with  the  Privet  grown  as  a  bush,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  when 
the  Privet  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  frequent  cutting  precludes 
it  from  flowering  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  grows  so  freely  as  to 
need  clipping  three  times  a  year ;  in  spring,  in  summer,  and  again  in 
autumn,  when  growth  has  ceased,  so  as  to  keep  it  neat  for  the  winter. 
If  allowed  to  develop  the  Privet  makes  a  big  bush,  and  is  then  useful 
as  a  screen  for  hiding  ugly  buildings  in  a  short  time.  Recently  1  saw 
Privet  plants  trained  up  the  shady  wall  of  a  building ;  they  were 
quite  8  feet  high,  and  certainly  preferable  to  the  bare  brick  wall. 
The  Golden  Privet  is  well  known,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  such  an 
attractive  plant  as  the  green-leaved  sort.  The  Oval-leaved  Privet 
(ovalifolium)  is  far  more  handsome  than  the  conmton,  narrow-leaved 
kind  (vulgare),  and  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  the  latter. 
Several  other  kinds  of  Privet  are  in  cultivation,  and  form  handsome 
specimen  plants,  though  they  are  not  used  &s  hedge  plants.    The 
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Chinese  Privet  (anense)  is  probably  the  most  attractive  of  aU  wh.« 
grown  as  a  shrub  or  small  tree.  Its  leaves  are^^„  ^Ld  th^ 
creajn-white  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  summ«  ^cid^  i,^ 
good  evergreen  Privet,  while  one  of  the  best  of  thl  l^^J  i~  .^ 

isQmhoui.  ^^ii^ersofthisareespeciXr^^^til^l'tte?^^^ 
graceful  bunches  and  open  in  Septeojher.  «iey  are  m 

UQODAMBAB.— The  value  of  this  shrub  to  th*  »„^-_      ,•      . 
i^brillju^t  tints  that  the  leaves  take  ontVu^  S^  tri.ht 
red.  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  theTarden  L!!     u^l 

»ly  »h.„  full  PC,    "L^U  .p„SS  i^    h^"^  «SJ^ 

H  r  ^f '?°'Jy  P^  in  gardens,  the  ^  ^ularb^Lt  the  Dutch 
and  the  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle.    Lonicera  CmS;,™  ^5;  v        ^ 

and  even  there  needs  ti.e  shelter ^l^sS^^'^i^  I'^is'To'"""*^'^' 
produced  throughout   a   long   s^r   Th.    ?  ^^"°"''  ^"'^  *"^ 

admired.  Perhaos  tteW  ^^t  ''"K'^t  P*t<=^  «*  colour  that  is  always 
bears  fragr^t  wE^h  Se«  S'  '^''•^^  "°'^'  ^  f ragrantissima.  thSJ 
as  a  smaKb  oSTrain^!?.  mid-winter,  and  may  either  be  grown 
the  generallSti^ti^^^^^*  *  ^^"..  ^^^'^ '«  ^^^'^  *«  ^V  about 
they'thriveino^SS^a^td^^f^S^^i,*-'  «  -^^yone  knows, 
growth.     All  those  m^««l:  ^  "  ^^  y*"  °'  *wo  make  rapid 

b  the  openl^^  ^h  .   '^^  *f  "*?*  «mpervirens.  may  be  grown 

and  tree^'^'^ihTX-'S  tH  J"  '""""^  '''°""'  "^'^^^• 
to  cut  out  somVof  the  oWefoS^J^*  k  **  '!  "'^'^''^  "  occasionaUy 

Ma^oS^JSSer^-Jf^"""  both  evergreen  ^^  'eaf-losing 
kinds  are  Mv^^^S^S  Sh  °"^  "'''"^-  -^""^  «»*  leaf-losing 
bear  large  cuSJhapS  W^,^?°^  k^^'^^^  ''^^'-  ^°  April  the? 
nothing  in  the  Sn^^T^'  '^'"*-  P"'?^"  °'  rose-colouVed.  and 
8  m  tne  garden  then  surpasses  them  in  beauty.     The  most 
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popular  is  the  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua) ;   this  makes  a  small  tree 
some  15  or  20  feet  high,  and  bears  its  large  white  blooms  freelv  in 
April.    It  blossoms   freely   when   quite   young.    Magnolia  obovata, 
with  purplish  flowers  ;  soulangeana,  purplish  white  ;   Lanuei,  reddish 
purple  ;  and  stellata,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small,  star-shaped  flowers, 
are  the  best.    The  latter  blooms  in  March,  and  even  a  small  bush  is 
smothered  in  blossom.    The  Star  Magnolia,  as  stellata  is  called,  usually 
grows  only  6  feet  high.    It  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  the 
small  garden,  and  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  ;  the  only  drawback 
is  that  sometimes  the  blooms  are  marred  by  inclement  weather.    In 
the  southern  counties  all  those  mentioned  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
garden  as  bushes,  but  in  the  cold,  northern  counties  a  wall  is  preferable 
for  all  except  stellata.  The  finest  of  the  evergreen  Magnolias  is  grand!- 
flora,  a  noble  shrub  or  tree  with  thick,  deep  green  leaves  and,  in  summer, 
large  cup-shaped,  creamy  white,  fragrant  blossoms  that  scent  the 
garden  for  yards  around.     It  is,  however,  not  suflSciently  hardy  to 
plant  in  the  open  garden  except  in  southern,  sheltered  districts,  a  id 
should  be  put  against  a  wall  facing  south.    In  the  south  of  France 
this  Magnolia  is  a  magnificent  sight  when  in  full  bloom ;    there  it 
makes  a  tree  quite  30  or  40  feet  high.    When  planting  the  early-flowering 
sorts,  it  is  wise  to  select  a  sheltered  position.    The  best  time  to  plant 
is  in  late  spring,  March  and  April,  or  in  early  autumn,  September, 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  thrive  is  one  that  contains  a  little  peat  or 
leaf  soil. 

OLBABIA  HAASTI  {New  Zealand  Daisy  BmsA).— This  is  a  most 
attractive  evergreen  shrub  that  is  smothered  with  white  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  a  time  at  which  few  shrubs  bloom.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  cherished ;  it  is  especially  suited  to  small  gardens,  for  it  does  not 
grow  more  than  about  4  feet  high.  Olearia  stellulata  is  even  more 
handsome,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy ;  the  white  flowers  are  larger  and  are 
very  beautiful.  This  th  .ves  in  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing 
south. 

PEmnTTA  KUCRONATA.— An  attractive  little  evergreen  shrub, 
the  chief  value  of  which  lies  in  the  variously  coloured  berries  that 
are  freely  produced,  and  are  at  their  best  in  autumn  and  winter.  It 
belongs  to  the  Heath  family.  The  berries  are  chiefly  of  white,  pink, 
rose  and  purple  colouring.  The  Pemettya  prefers  a  peaty  or  sandy 
soil,  but  thrives  in  any  soil  of  fair  depth  that  is  not  clayey. 

PHILADELPHU8  {Mock  Orange). — Probably  no  flowering  shrub  is 
a  greater  favourite  than  this,  so  often  and  erroneously  called  Syrings 
(the  botanical  name  of  the  Lilac).  The  Mock  Oranges  are  beautiful 
summer  blooming  shrubs  that  thrive  in  any  soil  of  fair  depth  and  quahty, 
although  seen  at  their  best  in  deep  loamy  ground.  There  are  se'-eral 
fine  sorts  in  addition  to  the  common  one,  coronarius,  and  all  ba%« 
white  flowers.  Grandiflorus  and  Lemoinei,  together  with  Boule 
d'Argent  and  Gerbe  de  Neige,  are  others  to  be  recommended.  The 
tall  growing  kinds  of  Mock  Orange  need  little  pruning ;  merely  cut  cjt 
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a  few  old  shoots  after  flowering.    The  Lemoinei  varietiea  n^«^ 

back  hard  when  the  flowers  are  over.  varieties  need  pruning 

PBUIUL— The  genus  Prunus  is  one  of  th»  «,«.*  •        _. 
for  according  to  the  pr«ent  boS^S^  c,^!fiSo„'T'*T  °'  ^■ 
Almonds,  Hums.  Pcadhes.  Cherrte  TdiS  a„H  r^"**""  ^^^ 

«nong  these  «t,  found  someTtht'^Sntt  flo^SrsJ^",!:'''  "'*' 
in  gardens.  The  Almonds  are  valuable  n^t  o^Tfof  ST^^r*" 
of  their  blossom,  but  also  on  account  of  their  «^iJfl  •  P"^"«'°° 
are  often  in  bloom  in  Februaryin  Se  sontt  t^^K  r"°«  "  ^"V 
sees  them  at  their  best.  luTLmm^n  rd^wX^ti""'S^ 
grown,  but  there  is  a  pink  one  caUed  daWdUna     Amnn!^^^  generally 

the  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus)is  famiha^l^^tke^SiiW^^^^^^^ 
of  white  flowers  are  attractive,  although  the  scent  i™.*       ^"°«=hes 
A  double-flowered  variety  caUed  flore  nleno  ^!  i  -  *°°  Peasant. 

One  of  the  most  distin5^o?Se  Sem^T  ^^SfV""  ^°^''^^- 
almost  horizontaUy  disposed    thaTl^^^  nT  \'**'^°«  branches 

blossom,  and  prJr£:^X^^T,^:.  T^^ofi:t  "'^^^ 
Prunus  Pseudocerasus  called   Tames  H    v^  Jk   -^  Japanese 

slmib  or  smaU  tree,  beariJglLcS  of  ^IhkI'  *  """^  '^^"*^*"' 
which  is  largely  gr;wn  in  lowTr!jotst^S  t^JuT^t  ^""^  " 
flowered  fonn  of  Prunus  Avium  or  r-!     •   «'*^'f  °"se.     The  double- 

or  smaU  tree,  and  i^^te'ZS.iL  ^T^.^  Zw'^'T'rl^'^'' 
triloba  and  the  double  form  are™o  lovel?S»^  t**..  ^°"'' 

when  planted  against  a  sumi^wS  S  iTtr  tht*  ^^  *^^' 
smothered  in  pink-white  blo4m.  Amone'tie  t^e  P^  °°''  ^'" 
mention  as  some  of  the  best  the  douWe-flo,^,.^^!  T'  °°'  "^^^ 
the  Chcr-y  Plum  (cerasiferaV    th«  ?"^  '®*^   ^'°«  (spinosa)  and 

high.  wS  the  5:it!er^2^Vuit?aCB^rh  °'^\"'"^  "  ^^^* 
Then,  f'lUy  the'-e  is  tteP^^l  *  ■^'  *^  ''*''•'  '^^*''  blossoms, 
mos     .  'oil  ^  !?     "^  '^  ^^""^^^  varieties,  among  the 

^  e^a^TSJ^r     O'^^  f^^'J  -trorube'ns  has'de^; 

in  •  ,      ,  !^        ^TP  ^'^  "°"^"al  colour  glow  to  the  garden 

this  .  -..„  --ueflrd?4rd"towar^''SLTfr*^-'>'f  ^^ 

to  cutting  out  a  few  of  the^Hpr  k        5  the  trees  of  shapely  form, 

■^eeping  L  you^t  btiches°^^^''r^r *  ^  ^•°™  °"*  ^"'^ 

PeJrLVi"nvSilrtrth*?%Lr  "1  *^\«°--S  Apples  and 
flowers.  Of  the  ^^  some  of  KstV^th^^Sn  "^""^^"^  ^P""^ 
baccata),  floribunda  th#.  r^K/ij  ^^\^^  ^^  Siberian  Crab  (Pynis 
bihs.  M  have  pi^L^pi^i  whit^o  '""'"'^i  Schiedeckeri.  and  sp^ta- 
the  best  for  the  m^S^  ^^dl^*"*' f  "^T"  ^^^  ^°"^""^^ '«  P^^^^^P^ 
bush  ADDle  trpp  »«^  ■    «      .   '     *  "^^^  ^  ^"ge  shrub  much  hke  a 

the  Pears  the  chief  arf^Z?,^       ,*u    ^^'^  *°  "°'*  gardens.     Among 

the  WiUow-leavef  P^  ~SS  I?'''  S'^'°°''  P«-)   ^^d  saUcifolia^ 

whitish-looking  leav^ '  i?"         **»\^dditional  attraction  of  elegant, 

«ng  leaves.    There  is  a  handsome  tree  of  the  latter  in 
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Victorim  Tark,  in  East  London,  and  it  is  a  channing  sight  when  ia 
fnll  bloom  in  spring.  Both  these  make  large  trees.  Among  other 
shrubs  or  small  trees  classed  with  Pyrus  are  the  White  Beam  tree, 
distinguished  by  large,  handsome  leaves,  green  above,  white  beneath! 
and  white  flowers  which  are  succeeded  by  red  fruits.  The  W.ld  Service 
Tree  (P>rus  Torminalis),  with  white  blossoms  and  red  fruits,  is  alio 
worthy  of  mention.  Then  there  are  the  Mountain  Ash,  that  is  10 
attractive  in  autumn  and  early  winter  when  loaded  with  its  scarlet 
fruits,  and  Pyrus  Sorbus,  valuable  for  its  white  flowers.  There  is 
little  to  tell  of  the  cultural  requiiementa  of  the  ornamental  Pears, 
since  they  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  of  fair  depth,  and  the 
pruning  outlined  for  Prunus  is  apjdicable. 

BHODODHIDBOI.— The  Azalea,  according  to  the  botanist,  is  now 
classed  with  Rbododendron,  although  in  gardens  they  are  and  pro- 
bably  for  long  will  be   known  separately.      The  great  distinction 
between  these  two  shrubs  so  far  as  the  gardener  is  concerned  is  that 
Azaleas  are  <eaf-loeing  and  Rhododendrons  are  evergreen.    We  need 
scarcely,   theiefore,  concern  ourselves  with  the  number  of  stamens 
possessed  by  the  respective  faowers,  the  character  upon  which  the 
botanist  bases  his  distinction.    Like  all  plants  belonging  to  the  Heath 
family.  Rhododendrons  will,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  thrive  only 
in  soil  that  does  not  contain  lime.     Peaty  soil  was  formerly  considered 
essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  Rhododendrons,  but  this  theory 
no  longer  holds  good.     They  thrive  in  either  light  or  heavy  loam  or 
in  peaty  soil.    Mist-laden  valleys,  as  occur  in  hilly  districts  or  withio 
a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  offer  ideal  spots  for  this  shrub,  though  they 
thrive  well  enough  in  inland  gardens  on  level  ground.     They  need 
sunshine,  though  shade  at  midday  is  beneficial.    Few  shrubs  appreciate 
a  dressing  of  half-decayed  leaves  more  than  Rhododendrc         Thi« 
keeps  the  soil  m<Hst  in  summer  and  encourages  the  surfai^  .tiots. 
Planting  may  be  carried  out  at  any  time  between  early  autumn  and 
late  spring,  or  even  in  sunmier,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  well 
watered  afterwards.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  Rhododendrons 
is  called  nobleanum  ;  it  bears  red  flowers  in  mid-winter.    I  have  seen 
this  kind  in  full  bloom  when  the  leaves  were  covered  with  snow.    A 
race  of  fragrant  Rhododendrons  originating  from  Fortunei  blossoms 
in  May  a  few  weeks  before  the  ordinary  varieties  come  into  bloom. 
Good  sorts  among  these  are  Miss  Edith  A.  Boulton,  Mrs.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  Duke  of  York,  and  George  Thiselton  Dyer,  of  various  shades 
of  pink  or  rose. 

The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  includes  some  of  the  best  of 
the  many  that  are  now  to  be  had  : — ^Album  elegans,  white  ;  Alexander 
Dancer,  scariet ;  Amphion,  pink ;  Baroness  Lionel  Rothschild,  crimson ; 
Broughtonii,  rosy  crimson,  very  large  truss  ;  Chariie  Watcrer,  scarlet, 
light  centre ;  Countess  of  Normanton,  white,  slightly  flushed ;  Don- 
caster,  red ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  white,  with  lemon  markings ; 
Earl  of  Shannon,  rich  dark  crimson,  fine  form ;   everestianum,  rosy 
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UlM ;  fartuowm  fl.  pi.,  •mi-donble.  lilac  •  Fr«i«ri^i.  i*r  . 
Gooer  Waterer.  white  with  piaid^  flush.  ^,  *^'"' '=^«>°  « 
Watered.  crim«m  ,  Kate  WateS/ J^I  W^ '"'f'  ''°*"»  ^  John 
mark;  Lady  Qementine  Mitford/piak  USTLTJT"'  ***'*  y«"°^ 
menton.  crimson  ;MadmeC»ivalho%^te.M-I!v5  "  '  ^"*  P»l- 
rose;  Michael  Watem.  scwteTv^  fnL'^J"**'",°*^»do'^n^^ 
Mr,.  R.  S  Holford.  d«p  pi„M  ;  J^i^  qS' L^^'^fl  -^te  j 
Agnew.  white  with  lemon  blotch;  Mr.  Wh^»\  *'  **""  ^om 
^^T'T'^'J  ^^^^^'P^^'^ona<^a^^,  !*•  P«^«  rose. 
white ;  Sappho,  white  with  dark  spot.  ^"*'  •  0"een. 

One  of  the  most  uaeful  and  mrmt  at4*<.<^  . 
Rhododendrons  i.  prwox.  that  W«,ST?^h  *^.«aa»«  growing 
smothered  with  lil«-roae  blosW ^;£.'Y^  "?"°?'  "<*  «  thej 
greyish  leaves  and  orange-red,  tube^nM^^^""**^""*™'  «^*»> 
the  -  Rose  de.  Alpes,"  gxo^.  .  oklyVS^  ^t"'  fcrrugineum, 
hiiButwn.  similar  to  femig.ur^^it^n«  ^k^*:^"*  "^  ^o*"' .' 
it  Will  thrive  in  «,il  coat^^'i^l'^ZT^  *'^  *^  ^"^  *•>»* 
flowers;  racemosum,  with  pink  bloZ;.^?"  *"""°»'  ^t''  y^Uow 
Wo,«>ms  mc-ked  with  red^iSS 'ia^fr^^fl "''r '  **"»  *'^*« 
lilac  and  white,  fragrant  flowerT  free-Aowering  sort,  with 

A  set  of  evergreen  Rhododendrons  with  i«„-i      . 
flowen  is  composed  of  such  as  Ed«^o,^f  *         ^'  ^^g^ant.  white 
ciliatnni.  and  their  respective  vai^^    t„  '  '°™«'"o.  veitchianum. 
they  must  be  grown  in^^orT^rdJlT\r^  °'  *^«  '=°'"»'-y 
I*at  U  the  most  »uitabte  «^U  fo^i^'*^  Th,  m  *5     «'"°'>°»»«-  Sandy 
«nted  by  a  few  such  as  m  JSa^"  ^Ifl^''^^  ^"^^  "«  «pr,; 
By  their  intercrosring  a  lar^e  nS^'^fV  k     °''  *°^  J^minifloi^m. 
have  been  obtained  *  tS IZ^^IJ'^^Z:  ""?  "^""^     ^^^ 
mediate  or  stove  temperature      InJ^^^    '"^'^"  '^  '^        t"- 
experienced.  a  wide  S^T^'  lar^^  ^'^l-"*^  ;^^      '-  « 
be  grown  out  of  doors.    Many  of  tt^ie  e^eJ..^""   •"'"''  "^^^ 
^efoUowmg  are  suggestive   of  the ^dTrefe^ -^  *^™^«''>tal. 
^.    campylocarpum.    F^coneri.    ..-5?"Sia:-.,^r:S 

>«iS^i?hTJ;;^?Ur^^   «  ^-  .Jor  their  handsome 
Cotmoidesisthebe8tforautumrr<^  f     ^    *  ''""^*  *"t^°  tints. 
■^  latter,  kno,^^   ^e  ^J^Jf  Ao '  ""^^  '"  \'T'  '^*«'^^'  ^^P^n' 
l^ves,  and  U  one  of  the  m^a?t^^.  "°'*'\'^  ^'^^^y  'I'vided 
of  reddish  fruits  add  to  itaX-o^^     ,'   "*  *"*"'°'^  ^^^  taU  s,  ikes 
(Cotinus)  is  a  particulSly  c^^t  f/'J"*-    ^  "^^^^^  Suiach 
^ith  its  massesTf^t^eVStta?^     ""  '"^^''-  ^^'"^  "'vered 
•J^tance.    The  Poison  I^/m^,.T-  S''*  *  ^oud-like  effect  in  the 
"  only  to  warn  the  reaSr^^LJT*^*"'^^)  ""»*  «*  °»«=°tionS 
^^  with  three  divi«^,"tKSoSrSh« '     '^  ^  ^^'^  '«»^. 
,^ey  are  most  poisonous  anHi„^    bnghtly  colourri  in  autumn 
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RIBES  {Flowering  Currant)- — No  flowering  shrub  is  more  widdy 
grown  than  the  common  red-flowered  Currant.  One  sees  it  in  shrub- 
beries all  over  the  country.  It  thrives  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  and  is  thus  commonly  planted  in  suburban  gardens.  There, 
however,  it  is  often  sadly  mutilated,  owing  to  the  prevailing  desire 
for  "  tidiness."  Unfortunately  the  tidying  up  is  usually  carried  out 
in  winter,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  growths  that  would  have 
flowered  are  cut  away.  The  best  flowers  are  produced  on  growths 
of  the  previous  year,  and  pruning  should  take  the  form  of  cutting  out 
a  few  of  the  older  shoots  when  the  blossoming  time  is  over.  Splendens 
and  atro-sanguineum  are  good  varieties,  lliere  is  a  yellow-flowered 
Currant  called  aureum.  Gordonianum  is  the  result  of  cross-breeding 
between  the  red  and  yellow,  and  has  orange-coloured  flowers. 

ROBINIA  {False  Acacia). — The  white-flowered  False  Acacia  ij 
one  of  the  most  popular  trees  for  street  planting,  and  none  is  more 
suitable  among  flowering  trees.  The  white  blossoms  are  produced 
freely  in  bunches  in  summer,  and  the  deeply  divided  leaves  add  to 
its  attractiveness.  It  is  a  useful  tree  for  suburban  gardens,  although 
rather  a  "robber."  Robinia  hispida,  the  Rose  Acacia,  is  a  choicer 
plant ;  it  grows  only  into  a  large  bush,  while  the  False  Acacia  makes 
a  tree. 

ROMMBTA  CODLTEHI  {White  Bush  Poppy).— \  very  charming 
shrub  that,  alas  !  is  not  very  hardy,  and  needs  to  be  plans  1  in  a 
well-drained  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  in  all  except  the  most 
favoured  southern  gardens.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  w-ith  a 
bunch  of  golden  stamens  for  centre.  Although  a  perennial  the  stems 
are  often  cut  down  by  frost,  but  in  spring  fresh  growths  shoot  up 
again.  The  leaves  are  of  g^ey-blue  colour,  and  add  to  the  charm  of 
the  plant.  The  soil  that  suits  it  best  is  one  that  is  well  drained  and 
made  up  chiefly  of  turfy  soil  with  which  sand  is  freely  mixed. 

RDBDS  {Bramble). — Generally  the  Brambles  are  only  suited  for 
planting  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden,  or  in  the  shrubbery,  but 
one  or  two,  as,  for  instance,  Rubus  nutkanus  and  deliciosus,  both  witti 
large,  white  flowers,  and  odoratus,  having  purplish  blossom,  are  worthy 
of  more  care.  The  Moonlight  Bramble  (Rubus  biflorus)  is  a  remarkable 
plant,  distinguished  by  white  stems  that  are  most  effective  in  autumn 
and  winter  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

SDSCDS  ACULBATUS  {Butcher's  Broom).— Those  who  care  for 
this  curious  plant,  which  has  greenish  flowers  and  no  true  leaves, 
may  plant  it  in  the  shade,  even  beneath  large  trees.  It  is  a  native 
plant,  and  is:iound  growing  wild  in  woods  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv'. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  berries. 

SALIX  (fFt/Zotp).— Varieties  of  alba  vitellina  are  attractive  if 
planted  in  moist  ground  near  water  and  cut  down  to  the  base  each 
spring  for  the  sake  of  the  young  stems,  which  become  brightly  coloured 
in  autumn,  and  in  the  dull  days  are  a  feature  of  much  attraction. 
Then,  of  course,  the  exquisite  Babylonian  Willow  (Salix  babylonica) 
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b  aot  sunuaed  as  a  tree  for  the  waterside.  althon»h  It  «ho«.  .♦. 

and  chi;tn  only  when  fairly  old.  ""onga  «  shows  its  grace 

SAJDUCUS    {Elder).-!  mention  the  Elder  not  for  the  sake  of 
belanding  so  conunon  a  wayside  tree  but  that  t  «,-.   j  °* 

to  severe  golden-leaved  varieties,  ttitbrin^  a  ISh^n,  ''7*"*'°° 
the  garden  in  autumn.  Tte  best'i.  a  va,?ety  of^c^  't^e'lL'  *° 
a™  prettily  divided,  and  take  on  a  rich  colour^as  ^S^e  4^ 

SKIMIOA.— The  Skimmias  are  perhaps  mor»  nHm„  »,^        ^       \ 
greenhouse  for  the  «ke  of  ti,eir  bn^t  ^IS^t^a/r^o/doot' 
TTjey  are  hardy  shrubs,  however,  and  tiie  berries  in  ai,t,,n,„  !  a     ■ 
add  a  touch  of  colour  that  gardens  in  the  du^'^.^n  cr^attX; 
to  dispense  with.    One  little  point  should  not  escaiT^h? V",  L    ! 
who  wishes  to  ensurt.  a  display  of  heJJ^^LTetr^l  tS.    'Si 
and  female  flowers  are  on  different  plants.    EachkinH'n!«!*  k      ,  ^'* 
together.    One  of  ti,e  finest  of  aU  S^^a  F^J^^ "^  •' *>  ^^'f 
of  Skimmia  japonica.  *oremanm  ;  it  is  a  variety 

SPAmiDM     JUMCEDH     iStanish    Braf»^\      Tt.:- 

tart,  In  atttacUve.™.  „d  I.  ^rth  sJ^iri.?^™  a^'^if,"- 
btes«».  ™  produced  chietly  in  Ut.  .uLiS     nTDtott^f 

of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  growing  kinds  is  ThKn^  long  season.  One 
in  small,  white  flowers  ireariy  Sr  i^  iSfc*^^*  *'  smothered 
the  double  variety  of  prunifoli  aKt  St^^h^  Spir^a  arguta  and 
AU  these  fonn  «nL.  bLh-lil^elhrl  ^^"^.^  J^^^"^^^^^^^ 
«.rts  that  develop  into  large,  handsome  busS^andTlr^fci" 
flower  bunches.  Perhaps  tiie  best  of  tiiese  S^  uAd^  .!^  plume-hke 
coloured  bloom,   and   Aitchisoni,    wh£  ^i   kC^' '"'*^,""^'"- 

planting.  I  thiL?  i^'oTy  for  tl  rel^S^t  it"*,  ''  "  T ^^  "'^"' 
"'s.ro^^f;  T^  *^^*  '*  thrivtinThrshat.'''  ''^^^  "'^"^  •^^^ 

b.c»n«  are  fS^rantti:?rf;Lrp.S?uS'^  ^Th^re":^"*^'  ^^ 
Spaeth.  pS'  ^S^..^fsiLo?l7dii;-hLrS^^^^^ 
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are  several  other  beautiful  Lilacs  in  addition  to  the  v-^eties  of  th 
common  sort.  One  of  the  moat  charming  is  the  Penian  Lilac  (Detsicai 
a  graceful,  slender  shrub  that  bears  its  lilac-coloured  blossomTfi  eh 
and  though  lacking  the  rich  colour  of  some  of  the  named  varieties  is\a 
most  attractive  and  one  of  my  favourites.  The  Rouen  Lilac  (chinensu 
partakes  of  tiie  characteristics  of  botii  types  ;  it  was.  as  a  matter  0 
fact,  raised  by  cross  breeding  between  the  two.  It  grows  mon 
vigorously  than  persica,  and  bears  similarly  coloured  blossoms  Th« 
LilaM  grow  m  any  soU  that  is  of  average  quality ;  tiie  deeper  it  is 
the  better  wiU  tiiey  tiuive.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  weU  the^ 
flower  m  sandy  soil,  even  when  apparentiy  starved  at  the  roots 
Where  amateurs  make  a  mistake  that  is  often  reflected  in  shrubs  that 
do  not  bloom  freely,  is  in  aUowing  tiie  plants  to  becoro-  crowded 
The  shoots  should  be  kept  tiiinly  disposed,  so  tiiat  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  may  have  free  access  to  tiiem ;  tiien  tiiey  become  ripened  and 
may  be  expected  to  bloom  weU.  The  best  time  to  do  tiie  thinniw 
IS  after  the  blossoming  is  over. 

TAMABIZ  {Tamarisk).— Th9  Tamarisk  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
shrubs  grown  in  gardens  and  is.  as  everyone  knows,  a  native  seaside 
giant.  At  many  seaside  towns  it  is  freely  planted  as  a  hedge  plant 
The  most  beautiful  of  aU  the  Tamarisks  is  one  caUed  Pallasi  rosea, 
or  aestivalis.  It  has  long,  slender,  arching  growtiis  tiiat  bear  plumes 
of  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  Tamarisks  thrive  best  in  light/sandy 
soil,  aad  need  Uttie  or  no  pruning  beyond  cutting  out  an  old  shoot 
occasionally,  though  Pallasu  is  best  cut  back  in  spring. 

TBCOMA   (Trumpet  F/owr).— The   Tecomas   are  climbing  plants, 
chiefly  grown  in  the  heated  greenhouse  and  remarkabe  for  their 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers.    Tecoma  radicans  is  hardy  on  a  wafl 
facing  souUi  out  of  doors,  at  any  rate  in  the  soutiiem  counties,  and  is 
well  worth  planting  there.     The  blossoms  are  orange-red  in  colour. 
DLEX  (Gors<).— There  is  perhaps   Uttie  to  say  about  the  Gone, 
a  familiar  native  plant  that  covers  the  commons  of  many  counties 
With  a  mass  of  lovely  golden  yellow  blossom  for  weeks,  even  months, 
together.     It  is.  however,  worth  planting  in  wUd  places  in  the  garden. 
It  will  grow  in  sandy  soil  and  on  sun-scorched  banks  where  often 
notiiing  else  will  thrive,  and  is  scarcely  surpassed  for  wealth  of  bloom. 
VEROinc.4.— The  only  Veronica  that  can  be  classed  as  hardy  is 
Traversi,  which  has  lilac  flowers.     It  makes  a  neat  bush  some  4  feet 
high,  and  blosscr's  in  eariy  summer.    Those  having  warm,  sheltered 
gardens  in  the  south-west  should  try  Veronica  speciosa.  an  especially 
handsome  sort  with  blue  flowers. 

VnUBMUM  (GtiBLDHR  RosB).— Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
Viburnums  is  the  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus).  an  evergreen  shrub 
growing  some  6  feet  high  that  bears  pink  buds  and  white  floweis  in 
late  autumn  and  winter.  Another  famiUar  one  is  the  sterile  form  of 
the  common  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus  sterile),  which  bears 
rounded  heads  of  white  blossoms  in  June.      It  forms  a  big  shmb 
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(omeiifeethigii.     The  bcautv  of  Vihnr^.,     •     ^ 
illurtration,.    The  true  Vibu^^  "^X      » '5^*.'*^  °"'  °'  «"» 
which  are  foUowed  by  red  fruits,  and  Son^  ^°'^'  ^'"'<*« 

is  scarcely  so  popular  as  the  vaiietv  sterile    Th»  v  k     *"'^ctive  shrub. 
variety  plic-tum,  bearing  showy  heads  of  wh^T""*""*"*^"™. 
alarly  handsome  shrub.^omeT  f«f  hil  That  >"^"'  "  ^  P"*'" 
Srown  as  its  merits  deserve;  while  Vib.,™.?™  "^  commonly 

less  often  seen,  is  one  of  tb,  m;>st  handsome"^!  T'^J'Phalum.  still 
as  the  cchers  mentioned.  The  heads  S  Jhl  a'  "«''  °"*  '°  '"^f'J 
of  all.  but  they  do  not  come  v«7  freely  V.bZ"^  \"  ^'^^  ^'«««t 
white-flowered,  is  the  Wayfaring  Tree  a  r»^-  *"?  ^ntana,  also 
Viburnums  are  easily  suited  and  thri^'in  nv^.  "  °'  ®"*^'°-  "»« 
tilled.  The  only  pnfning  they  need  ^ocL"^/°"  «>-*  "  well 
out  some  of  the  older  growths.  "ccasicnal  attention  in  cutting 

VIHCA  {Periwinkle).  ~Tht   two    Periwinkles    n,».- 
are  accommodating  evergreens  that  groTwelMn  ♦t^     .^"'^    '°'°°'' 
bear  blue  flowers  in  summer.    The  leS^r  kS     ?2^*  '''**'«•     ^oth 
often  planted  on  the  shady  part7f  ti7S£°^'  '^  *^"^'^»  i^°wth.  is 

Vms  (Ki»«)._Those  favourite  climbem  «,"-  a 
included  by  the  botanist  under  Vme^'?*  ^P«J°Ps«  -re  now 
invaluable  to  the  gardener,  such,  for 'nsS^e  L  mVc"-  ''""  ^'^ 
Vitis  Romanetti.  having  large  leaves  whirh  *  ^  ^  Coignetia;  and 
tints  in  autumn.  Both  are  *^J^^  ^T^'^  *^''r  brilliant  colour 
height.  They  are  perha^Ts^H'^h^L^"'  ^"/  T'*  *°  *  ^'^^^ 
up  the  tall  trunk  of  some  tree  such  TL^IJ^^  ^°^^''  *°  6^°* 
Veitch  have  lately  intnxIucS  ^vf  ^^l*  !'°*"'^  ^";.  Mes.ra.  James 
among  them  bei^  armaU^eTt^hi  Ji  ,„"^  °7  ^'""^  ^^°'"  China, 
rich  autumn  tints;    henryana  Z»^^  ^"^"^  t^***    take  on 

white  veins;  and  flexuosTvSwni  "^tt  SfJi/f '''''  '^'^  ^Teen  with 
Vitis  Lowi  is  a  charming  smi^^VS^^-r'  Sr,"°^°-«d  foliage, 
way  as  the  weU  known  Vitis  incon^fc^H  ^  ^^"^  "^  ^"^  ^^'^ 
true  Virginian  Cieeper  is  vTL  q^a^oH^^K^P?^  ^*''*<=^»>  ^he 
obed  and  become  WlliantlylolS  t  atj  *^*  ^'^'^  "**  '''^Ply 
Veitchi  is  more  useful  for  a  ho^  iSl  '°°-    ^'^  «««-cIinging 

WISTAUIA One  of  i-hi.  ™/-*  * 

plants.  Unfortunately  it^  oflti^'SJt"^  "if  ^^^  <^-t>-S 
I'shed.  The  exquisite  manv««oSSM  ^T  ^'u'^  ""**'  ^«'"  ^^b- 
at  their  best  when  the  vSSSTfanU^J'^'"-  ^"°'*'^  "'^  °"Jy  seen 
where  they  may  hane  dow^  a"  J  *u  ^"^  *^°«*  ^  P^^gola  or  arbour 

Wistaria  commo?aygr?wnTJ^i?.°^.*^"''-  '^*'"*^'**'  ««<=«'•  ^^^e 
flower  bunches  is  mSa^w   w  "°'"'"-    ^'^'^  ^^  ^"  ^on^» 

T^i3  is  even  more  attractiie'i^nSL.S^LT'  T'^^'^^  P^'^*^' 
nearly  3  feet  in  length.     There  iar^^^.^   f?"^""  ^"°^'^«»  measuring 

TDOCA.    Th  ' 

«^er  Shrubs  by'  S  s'tr^hC^^  i:!  "^"^  <l"tinguid,ed  from 
n-ap-uke  leaves  an^ged  round  the  top  of  the 
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•tem,  and  by  their  Urge,  upright  panicles  of  cream-coloured  flowen 
All  are  evergreen,  and  they  are  of  value  on  account  r  their  distinc 
appearance.  When  weU  grown,  they  give  an  air  of  tropical  luxur  nci 
to  the  garden.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  planting  in  the  L.  -hei 
pontions  in  the  rock  garden,  whilst  they  associate  weU  with  Bamteos 
Miscanthus  and  kindred  plants.  Yuccas  have  the  pecuUarity  of  form 
Ing  a  single  stem  until  the  first  flower  spike  appears  ;  after  the  deatl 
of  the  flower-spike,  two  or  more  growth-buds  develop,  which  in  lurr 
form  single  heads  of  leaves,  untU  strong  enough  to  flower,  then 
additional  branches  are  formed.  Previous  to  the  first  flower-spike 
branching  only  occurs  from  buds  below  ground,  or  from  stem-buda 
succeeding  an  injury  to  the  "  head."  Two  sorts  are  better  known 
than  the  remainder— namely,  gloriosa  and  recurvifolia.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  southern  United  States  and  grow  into  large  plants 
6  to  ^  feet  high.  The  former  plant  has  large,  upright,  deep  green 
leaves  between  2  and  3  feet  long  and  nearly  3  inches  wide,  whilst 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  ahnost  as  large,  but  the  upper  half  of  each 
one  recurves  in  a  pendulous  manner.  The  flower-spike  in  each  case 
rises  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or  s-a,  with  many  branches,  and  bean 
hundreds  of  large,  cream-col  ird  flowers.  They  are  popular  and 
suitable  for  small  gardens  and  grow  well  about  towns.  Glori  a  is 
known  by  the  common  name  of  Adam's  Needle. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  popular  kind  is  angustifolia,  another 
American  plant.  It  is  very  different  from  either  of  the  foregoing 
for  It  makes  b  t  a  smaU  stem,  whUe  the  leaves,  which  are  between 
a  and  3  feet  long,  are  Uttle  more  than  i  an  inch  vide  and  of  a  greyish 
colour.  The  flower  spikas  are  conspicuous,  being  quite  2  feet  high, 
vrith  many  branches.  It  is  an  excellent  kind  for  the  rock  garden,  or 
for  planting  on  a  sunny  bank  amongst  stones.  Y.  filamentosa  is  also 
a  dwarf  kind,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  loose  fibres  found 
on  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  ornamental  A  variety  with  vari^ 
gated  leaves  is  in  cultivation.  It  is  very  decorative,  and  well  worth 
a  place  in  the  garden.  The  leaves  are  striped  with  silver  and  green. 
Other  hardy  kinds  which  are  sometimes  grown,  but  are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  are  Y.  glauca.  Y.  orchioides  and  Y.  rupicola. 

The  cultivation  of  Yuccas  need  offer  no  serious  difficulties,  for, 
given  a  sunny  position  and  moderately  light,  well-drained  land,  they 
grow  with  ease  Sometimes  the  "  heads  "  become  top-heavy,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  the  stems  to  short  stout  stakes.  The 
staking  must,  however,  be  done  with  care,  or  the  plants  will  look 
very  unsightly.  Should  a  branch  be  blown  or  torn  off,  or  a  plant 
become  too  he?^^  for  its  stem,  the  branches  may  be  placed  in  pots 
and  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  when  roots  will  be  formed  in  a  short 
time.  Until  roots  are  produced,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  give  much  water.  If  the  plants  are  kept  moderately  dry,  rooting 
is  encouraged.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  other  means  than 
by  severing  the  branches.      An  old  stem,  laid  in  coco-nut  fibre  or 
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other  moist  material  in  a  wanu  Kraenhouae   will  nmri..^. 
.hoot.,  which  may  be  «,vered  andV^^girfaK^SI'^'rl^lS! 
will  fonn  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weefa      nw        .  F^  '  '***' 
in  a  warm  hou«  may  aho  helxv^^^^^rJ^^^  rooUtock.  placed 
fn»n  latent  bud.;    L..,  too  "SI  m^^^r  ^nc^"  ^-^ 

•'^°^'^;?  ^  ^'  °"«^*  to  be  kept  in  pou  uLtiH^'  «rs 

planted  m  their  permanent  portions,  for  therare  rath«r  rfL??w 
transplant  .ucceMfully  from  aTopen  border  **="'*  ** 


HEDOM—Tlie  planting  of  hedges  i.  a  subject  that  has  interest 
for  every  possessor  of  a  garden,  for  no  garder  can  be  Lnrft  '","'* 
nanie  unless  it «  enclc»ed-the  very  namf .«;;',  trbe  onX'imp £ 
pnvacy,  and  its  mentionconjures  up  visions  of  a  cool  ?etreat  Sta 
from  the  vulgar  gaze.     Privacy  can  only  be  ensureH  S«7k-  "* 

of  a  satisfactory  hedge,  therefore  this  sL^dT  one  ^f  ^^^T"'"" 
of  the  gardener.  As  to  the  kind  of  hedge  to^  planted  !ht^"! 
course,  depend  largely  upon  the  purpose^or  wW<i  tt  ?s  ^rlS I", 
the  expense  to  which  the  gardener  ^prepared  To  go  utrt^^ 
just  an  ordmary  hedge  in  the  quickesf  p^ible  time  he  w,li^ 
recourse  to  Privet,  that  much  mahgned  yet  iTa  wav  ^;,f  «r?    *    ' 

green,  and  bears  any  amount  of  clipping  and  cutting     iTI  ^^    . 

or  Thorn.  Those  who  want  a  hed^e  that  hoc  »  ,  ""=  oi  y^uicK 
«.rld  about  it  wiU  probably  jJantYew^fi^^^""  ,°'  ."^^  °^** 
a  better  hedge,  although  few%Le  so  long "o^o^t*    Some  SThe  rSI" 

sSd^raro°^-^L--i„— -^^^^ 

midable  of  all  Roses  is  Conrad  F  Mever     i^„,a£!        1  !uT'*  ^°'- 

thoruchTs^ffl^iuT^rtV'^"  "  '^^y  *^^  -"--  Haw. 
l.ke  P-XrinToSs'afd":L7pTcr  I^^s^^^^^^^^      °^  r* 

canbeprocuJld  ;rry^4,;°'^'  ^^"  ^'^'^^  ^^^y  "^"8-  ^aU.  and 

Hol!nrbe^£'^r''°  *  '*'°?«^  '''''^'^^  "^^^^  «  required  the 
Fovi^eTv^un.  iJf  '''■.^^"^'■^"y-    ^^'^°^Sh  of  rather  slow 

C«SK/;;*e  huTdre/''^  bedge  eventually,  and  wUl  last  in 
^ofeetormo?eh^^rand6or8  flrr-  ^'^KT "^^  beobtained  12  to 
high  and  4  fe^t  SoSrt  t/v  ^i™"?*"'    "^  ''^8^'  ^°^«'^«'^'  "  ^«^t 

belter.    The  pracS  is  sn^  T  '^''^"  ^""^'  ^'^  P^««  ««=«««* 
ne  practice  u  sometimes  adopted  of  mixing  Whitethorn 
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and  Holly  togetiier  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  seven  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  The  combination  ia  a  good  one,  and  a  strong  '  Jge 
is  the  reanlt    The  Holly  thonld  be  planted  in  May  or  September. 

Commum  7Mr.— The  Yew  ii  another  good  evergreen,  and  is  held 
in  much  ecteem  for  the  fbnnation  of  hedgea.  It  attains  similar  pro. 
portion*  to  HoUy.  and  forms  a  dense  hedge.  In  addition  to  the  typ«, 
Yews  with  golden  foliage  may  be  used.  Like  the  HoUy,  it  is  best 
planted  during  early  autumn  or  late  spring. 

Oval-Uavtd  Privtt. — For  dividing  hedges  in  gardens  this  is  very 
frequently  used.  It  is  very  fast  growing,  forms  a  dense  hedge  quickly, 
and  is  useful  alike  for  shelter  and  dividing  purposes.  For  some 
positions  the  golden-leaved  variety  is  effective.  Both  thrive  in  poor 
ground.  The  Privet  is  somewhat  of  a  robber,  and  its  roots  should  be 
cut  back  to  the  outsides  of  the  hedge  every  spring. 

Myrobalan.  or  Chtrry  Plum. — This  wild  Plum  is  of  spiny  growth, 
stands  clipping  well,  and  makes  a  fairly  strong  hedge.  It  is  not 
fastidious  with  regard  to  soil. 

Bteck  and  Hornbeam. — These  two  are  used  very  frequently  where 
a  tall  hedge  is  required  for  a  wind-break,  and  for  this  puiTKMe  they  are 
most  effective. 

Common  Laurel. — Although  this  is  sometimes  used  it  i;  aot  generally 
recommended.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  if  cropped  with  shears  ♦hey 
are  disfigured,  hence  much  time  has  to  be  spent  on  a  hedge  to  iceep 
it  in  good  order. 

Escallonia  macrantha. — This  is  used  in  some  gardens  in  the  wanner 
countief.  such  as  Gimwall.  It  forms  an  excellent  hedge  for  a  special 
position,  and  bears  red  flowers  freely.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
Euonymus  japonicus  and  its  varieties  may  be  requisitioned,  whilst 
the  common  Tamarisk  is  suitable  for  similar  places. 

Lawson't  Cypress. — Although  not  commonly  used  for  hedges,  a 
good  hedge  can  be  formed  of  this  tree.  It,  however,  has  a  defect- 
it  is  apt  to  become  thin  at  the  bottom,  and  cannot  be  renovated  as 
some  plants  can.  In  the  southern  counties  the  Holm  Oak  forms  a 
good  evergreen  hedge,  and  stands  clipping  well. 

Informal  Hedges. — For  this  work  many  things  will  suggest  them- 
selves, such  as  Berberis  stenophylla,  Roses  in  variety,  Brambles, 
Lavender,  Rosemarj-,  Olearia  Haastii,  double-flowered  Corse. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

CONIFERS    FOR    THE    GARDEN 

Though  some  Conifers  assume  their  most  luxuriant  prr  portions  on 
lulbides  and  in  mist-laden  vaUeys.  peculiar  to  regions  influenced  by 
the  equable  temperature  and  regular  rainfaU  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  sea  or  large  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  fine  specimens  of  many  kinds 
may  be  grown  under  Tess  favourable  cUmatic  conditions.    There  are 
few  districts  where  tree  life  is  possible  in  the  British  Isles  in  which 
conifers  of  one  sort  or  another  wiU  not  thrive.     An  exception    hw 
however   to  be  taken  to  localities  where  the  atmosphere  is  h;avil3; 
laden  with  smoke,   whilst  the  tenderer  sorts  are  more    susceotible 
to  the  evU  effects  of  chemical  fumes  than  many  leaf-losing  trees     The 
ground  most  suitable  for  trees  of  this  description  is  that  of  a  loamv 
or  peaty  character  with  a  well  drained  subsoU.     Should  the  land  be 
plentifully  spnnkled  with  pieces  of  rock  or  stone,  it  does  not  matter 
much,  providmg  there  is  sufficient  soil  for  the  needs  of  the  trees    Whilst 
Conifers  enjoy  a  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
tiie  majority  dislike  water-logged  soU,  consequently  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  extensive  plantations  on  such  sites  unless  the  drainage  has 
been  made  good.    On  the  other  hand,  land  of  a  drJ^  gravelly  character 
and  also  that  of  a  stiff,  cold,  clayey  nature  is  tX^yoidldwX^l 
rt«  necessary  to  plant  such  ground,  however,  a  good  deal  of  previous 

li  feet  to  2  feet  deep  must  be  excavated  and  filled  in  with  good  soil 

plantationit  may  be  necessary  to  trench  the  ground,  unless  it  is  for 
dump  of  some  common  kind  of  Pine,  when  toe  opening  o    hoSs 
4  feet  across  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  positions  in  which  coniferous  trees  may  be  planted  require 
Z  T  T°°V  ^"  large-growing  kinds  r^uire  a  good  S  S 
««onable  to  place  them  in  very  smaU  gardens.    Tlie  practice  often 

Se  Mt"*""^  ^"'''  ^'^''*^~  °'  ^"P^"»  lawsonLa.  Monke^ 
£111.^™  mbncata)  Firs  and  Spruces  in  smaU  front  gardens 

rd  sn™  "h  ""''^PP**™"*^*'  '^'"S  «!">*«  "°«"it^d  to  the  space 
^T^JJ  ^^*  *°'^'  '"*'''"'  *^«  a^osphere  is  heavily  charL 
more  lUtely  to  succeed.    For  lawn  specimens  in  country  gardens,  on 
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the  other  hand,  many  Conifers  have  much  to  commend  them,  and  it 
is  possible  to  get  together  a  number  of  very  ornamental  and  interestinj 
trees.  In  parks,  Ukewise,  it  is  possible  to  produce  fine  effects  bv 
grouping  or  planting  isolated  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  Conifen 
whilst  where  a  wind-break  is  required,  few  trees  are  more  suitable 
than  certain  kinds  of  Pine. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  purchase  of  Conifers  is  necessary,  for 
people  sometimes  err  in  obtaining  large,  vigorous-growing  plants  rather 
than  smaUer  ones  of  sturdy  character.    Generally,  it  is  better  to  plant 
Conifers  2  to  4  feet  high  than  those  over  4  feet  in  height.    Thisij 
especiaUy  the  case  with  Knes,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  branches  develop  at 
a  rate  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  roots 
and  the  trees  are  difficult  to  establish.     In  addition  to  the  roots  iil 
their  disturbed  state  being  incapable  of  supplying  the  branches  with 
nourishment,  they  are  unable  to  save  the  plant  from  bein<j  blown 
about  by  wind,  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to    stake  each  tree. 
Small  plants  estibiish  themselves  in  their  new  quarters  quickly,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  surpass  those  that  were  much  larger  at 
planting  time.    In  the  case  of  expensive  Conifers  of  any  kind  a  good 
ball  of  earth  ought  to  accompany  the  roots,  especially  if  the  plant  is 
a  large  one.    When  planting,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  top  roots 
near  the  surface  of  tue  soil.     It  is  a  dangerous  policy  to  bury  the  stem 
even  to  a  deflth  oi  a  few  inches ;  many  trees  have  been  lost  through 
this  being  done.    Leaf  mould,  if  obtainable,  is  very  good  material  to 
mix  with  the  soil  at  planting  time,  whilst  a  layer  over  the  ground 
afterwards  helps  to  keep  the  soil   moist,  and  so  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots. 

Most  Conifers  are,  of  course,  evergreen,  but  there  are  several 
ieaf-losing  sorts.  Glancing  first  at  the  deciduous  (leaf-losing)  ones,  we 
find  several  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  Larches  occupy  a 
foremost  place  in  the  group,  though  they  are  of  more  value  in  the 
woodland  than  in  the  garden  proper.  Their  beauty  is  most  marked 
in  early  spring  when  the  light  and  graceful  branches  are  clothed  with 
delicate  green  foliage,  and  the  bright  pink  of  the  young  female  cones, 
and  again  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  have  taken  on  their  golden 
colouring  previous  to  falling.  The  most  familiar  species  are  Larix 
europaea  and  L.  leptolepis.  The  Golden  Larch,  Pseudolarix  Kampferi, 
is  more  suitable  than  the  ordinary  Larch  for  garden  work.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  is  beautiful  in  spring  by  reason  of  its  bright-green 
foliage,  and  again  in  autumn  on  account  of  its  golden  colouring. 

Ginkgo  biloba,  the  Maidenhair  Tree,  is  another  deciduous  Conifer 
that  is  suitable  for  planting  as  an  isolated  tree.  Rising  in  time  to  t 
height  of  80  feet  or  90  feet,  it  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  wide, 
fan-like  leaves,  resembling  the  pinnules  of  a  Maidenhair  Fern.  In 
Japan  its  nuts  are  used  for  food.  Another  deciduous  Conifer,  suitable 
for  planting  in  a  moist  situation,  such  as  the  margin  of  a  lake,  is  found 
in  the  deciduous  Cypress,  Taxodium  distichum.    When  young,  it  ii 
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of  iutigiate  habit,  but  the  heads  of  mature  auecmon.  .~  -. 

Jg.    Iti.con,pic„ou,inaut«nu.byt£"rirb;:rh'^of°Srei:^" 
Amongst  evergreen  Conifers  the  various  kinds  of  rn«,-l.  'eaves. 

gracilis  aurea,  lutea.  BeautyT^g^  2^  ^.T'c'^Jt'^' 

abousefnl.foritindudesmanyofthe8o!^edReSora^    cS" 
plnmosa  aurea  and  plumosa  sulphurea  are  to  be  c^SS'  c  l^f 
a  Japanese  plant,  also  offers  numerous  varieties  whShif;*  a  T       ' 
tivechanwter.    The  Yellow  Cypress  C  nootka^n!^.  •  °J  *  *'*^°"'-- 

tree  for  an  isoUted  specimen.  "JhS*  Se^Sr^e'siTSc '"**"" 
maciocarpa.  C.  lusitanica  and  C  semoer^^iTr  ♦^  Cupressus 

lHu^TgRitea  and  its  variegat^J^S^^^'to'hT™"'"''"*'''- 
while  a  plant  of  special  interest  mayro^^^it^e^fSsT?*'' 
(Sciadopitys  verticillata).  "*"  Parasol  Pme 

nie  Mammoth  Tree  of  California.  Sequoia  gigantea.  finds  favour 
m  many  gardens ;   it  is,  however,  most  suitable  w^,!/         ^^ 
the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  the'  texT^ri^re  t riy  SbTe  "'A'! 
same  may  be  said  of  its  relative  the  Rt^urnr^    c  equaoie.     The 

the  two  L  latter  forms  i^TmZ  o^f^^'  S^rr"'/  °' 
popular,  and  in  addition  to  the  tsSS  D^aSTiJ?^  are  always 
forms,  there  are  several  showy  2?uSu5SS'  v^eti«  'th  ""^ 
for  general  planting  is  Cedrus  atlLaca  ria^a  TuXrf  ;k  ^^^  ^"^ 
satisfactorily  on  ground  that  contaiClSe ;  thei  STon  r'  ^T 
less  useful  than  many  other  Conifers     Rr,  ml?  ^'  '^'^°'''' 

Abies  brachyphyUa.  I  concolo^^Tnna  a  ^Z.tjTTT-  ""^ 
and  A.  Pinsapo,  and  Spruces  b^  Picea  orient^!?  P  n.^'/"  f"""' 
P.  Morinda,  and  P.  sitchensis.    The  latt«^  v.^       ?  .f"  ?'*"*=*' 

set.    The  various  kinds  of  Yew    «Sd^  »^,  ,    *°™  *  "'''^'^ 
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FAVOURITE  BULBS 

DAFFODILS. — As  long  as  I  can  re-aember,  the  Da^odil  has  been 
regarded  as  a  flower  for  the  million — a  flower  needing  little  expert 
cultivation.  Yet  of  late  years  it  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attentioa 
from  florists  and  flower-lovers,  and,  as  with  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  regarded  as  difficult  of  cultivation.  It  now  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  and  that  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  imbne  the 
ordinary  amateur  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  its  importance.  There 
•re  even  several  Daffodil  societies  that  hold  shows  where  Daffodil 
blooms  compete  for  prizes.  All  these  things  have  a  tendency  to 
impress  amateur  growers  who  are  not  Daffodil  specialists,  that  this 
grand  old  flower  is  one  that  demands  expert  cultivation,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  certainly  does  not.  May  I  ask  the  reader  to  glance 
at  the  illustrations  of  Daffodil  blooms  in  this  book  ?  Among  them  are 
some  that  I  grew  in  flower-pots  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  the  pots  being 
filled  with  ordinary  soil  taken  from  the  garden  borc^^r.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  would  not  have  won  a  prize  at  a  Dal!  .dil  show.  Let 
no  one  succeed  in  convincing  the  reader  that  he  cannot  grow  Daffodils. 
Why,  even  the  most  fastidious  of  experts  can  advise  noching  better 
than  well-dug  soil  enriched  with  bonemeal.  Let  us  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  can  grow  Daffodils.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  dig  the 
soil  1 8  inches  deep,  sprinkle  in  a  little  bonemeal  deep  enough  to  be 
below  the  bulbs,  and  plant  the  latter  in  September  or  October.  Those 
who  grow  for  exhibition  plant  their  bulbs  even  in  July.  This  is, 
doubtless,  a  good  plan,  for  aU  bulbs  are  far  better  in  the  soil  than 
in  paper  bags.  However,  we  cannot  all  plant  our  bulbs  in  July;  if 
we  get  them  in  by  the  middle  of  October  we  shall  do  very  well. 

DEPTH  TO  PLAHT. — The  question  of  the  proper  depth  at  which 
to  put  the  bulbs  is  of  some  importance.  The  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  Daffodils,  advises  that  the  large  bulbs  should  be 
put  6  inches  beneath  the  soil,  and  the  small  on«s  4  inches  below, 
and  sUghtly  deeper  in  light  soil.  If  the  amateur  has  the  top  of  the 
bulb  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  has 
not  planted  badly.  From  the  time  the  Daffodil  growths  show  through 
the  soil,  the  latter  should  be  frequently  hoed  so  as  to  keep  a  loose 
surface. 

A  weekly  sprinkling  of  fertiliser  on  the  soil  among  the  bulbs  will 
help  the  production  of  fine  flowers.    What  more  is  there  to  say  about 
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DtflbdU  cuWvatioB  that  reaUy  nutten  to  the  »vei»ff«  .«,.♦ 
in  f«ct.  what  more  is  there  to  be  laid  that  r«li^T^  •matenr,  or, 
common  pnxxle  i.  that  which  to  SScatS  bf  S.^"'^  »t  aU  ?  A 
.haU  I  do  ^th  the  bulb.  When  i^^  Si  Z.TuL  1«  ** 
m  cat  off.  the  amateur  is  told  by  experts  that  the  bSlL  Jiii?.  -!* 
fen  for  another  year.  If  they  are  left  toHJ.  JL^  "  ^  *'°'**^- 
untidiness  is  a  iZtant  i^^aT  L  ^tT  '"'*'^^'  *^'" 
difficulty  is,  in  the  case  of^^Jn  I^iljSf  .^^^k  °"*  °*  "^^ 
up  the  bulb,  and  th«m  them  on  Sie^^^JL^^T  *°  "^^ 
to  friend.,  or  if  there  i.  room,  plant  theS^Kd  c^eS  of  ^T  T^ 
or  in  rough  grass.  They  will,  in  time,  form  fdehS  fatrf  But 
when  the  garden  is  so  limited  that  no  orfH  ^^^  reature.    But 

wiU  have  t^  go.  When  a  reSve^rder  to  avS?  IT'."^'  ^I^""' 
to  p^serve  the  bulbs,  the  simplest  way  to^^^  tk^**  Jl  *!  *f  .^"^ 
as  soon  as  the  blooms  are  over,  and  pUce^them  i  .^  n^  carefuUy 
covering  the  bulbs  and  the  bas;  tJ  the  iSLvt^S  '^^  *"°"'^' 
remain  untU  the  leaves  die  down,  ISa  ZXv^j:'L^7  '''7 
sorted  into  sues  (aU  smaU  bulbs  or  ofw.  vi-  *".*'«ed.  cleaned, 
either  replanted  at  oncTwhS  ttev  ^^  ^'""^  ^'"^"^  °^^'  ^"'^ 
paper  b4s  in  a  dry.storT^  ^Z  ^pSmbe7";°OcSr"  T"" 
without  doubt,  they  should  be  put  in  the  wT  '         °' 

In  ordinary  garden  borders  Daffodito  usuallv  bloom  »«ii 
for  some  years  if  left  undtoturbed  but  their  n«21.,  ,"  *°°"«^ 

impossible  to  dig  or  fork  up  Se'^S  l^^Jn'Sl'  '^)''  '*  ^°«t 

they  are  put  on  a  reserve  border  as  advtoed  IbTe     -n..  t  ^'^^  '' 

is  this :  I  pLnt  Daffodito  in  my  R<^b«5s  I^h  ?!  ^^  ^  T^^^ 
them  up  again  as  soon  as  th^^^ha^fl^U  :?"*r^^  "rf  *^''' 
among  the  Roses  abo.  but  I  find  rcJm  fS^Tt'ulbf  for  T  p"^^'^ 
m  October,  are  iust  neat  onmr.o^*  47 tl     J^    °^os,  tor  the  Pansies, 

easytopl^t.  Al  b^L'Z"/ ^^'J::^^:^ \\^^  'l""*^ 
there,  in  odd  comers  of  the  «^den^.~  JT^  P"*  °"*'  ^*'''  *"^ 
disturbed.  Thus  in  sor^^  ?V,  '  ^  ^^^^  "*  °°*  "^«>^y  *«  b« 
inaUsortsof  viwLSTuaie^  !  J*™^'  °^  ^^"^"^  """^'"S  up 
out  bloom.    ItTe^a^r^^^V^^K  "^"^  °*  ***""  ^«  °«^«r  *ith- 

flowering.  but  ha^*nf "^Hor  tS^'^r/'"''  '"^'^  *^*"  °'>- 
odd  comers  sooner  1^  i»^/*^  tor  them,  what  is  one  to  do  ?     The 

one's  SnS^  Sends  iSrr.t"'^  "P'  ''"*  ^^^^^  "°^^  ^-->- 
off  theleavM^  S  to  rJS     k  h       !f^  '***'  °°  *«"«»  *«'  cutting 
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is  spedaUy  aade  for  bolb  planting  in  gnm.    It  t«ke«  ont  a  piece  oi 
turf  and  replaces  it  after  the  bulb  is  nut  in. 

S<Hne  first-rate  varieties  for  planting  in  grass — varieties  that  wiO 
increase  quickly— are  Emperor  (perhaps  the  finest  of  all  for  thii 
purpose).  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Princeps,  Stella  and  Stella  Superba,  tbt 
Lent  LUy  (Pseudo-Narcissus).  Sir  Watldn,  William  Goldring,  Minni* 
Hume,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Waterwitch  and  others. 

DhmoUM  raOM  IBD.— Raising  Daffodils  from  seed  is  slow  work, 
but  it  possesses  a  great  fascination.     Most  of  the  seedUngs  do  not 
bloom  until  they  are  four— some  not  until  they  are  five— yean  oW. 
Those  who   grow   Daffodils    from    seed   should    endeavour  to  niie 
new  varieties,  for  the  cross-fertilisation  of  the  flowers  may  be  accoD> 
plished  with  little  difficulty.     Let  me  explain  briefly  how  it  is  done. 
Before  the  flower  opens  the  anthers  (the  pollen-bearing  parts  of  the 
flower)  are  cut  off  so  that  there  shall  be  na  possibility  of  the  flover 
fertilising  itself.     When  the  end  of  the  stigma  (the  central  tube  in 
the  flower)  becomes  sticky  and  glistens,  which  it  will  do  a  few  days 
after  the  bloom  opens,  pollen  from  another  Daffodil  is  placed  on  the 
stigma.     If  all  goes  well,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  petals  will 
begin  to  fade  and  shrivel,  and  the  seed  pod  will  subsequently  swell 
And  then  the  disappointment  commences.    You  watch  the  enlarging 
seed  pod  and  congratulate  yourself  on  a  nice  little  harvest  of  hard 
black  seeds  within,  but,  alas !  when  the  time  comes,  and  the  pods 
show  signs  of  splitting,  as  often  as  not  they  contain — emptiness  I  At 
least,  this  has  been  my  experience  in  what  little  cross-fertilising  of 
Daffodil  flowers  I  have  done.    Everything  seems  to  be  plain  saihng: 
the  "  cross  "  has  taken  and  seeds  are  fast  developing.    But  appear- 
ances are  deceptive ;    often  those  swollen  seed  pods  h^ve  •  o  seeds 
inside.    But  some  of  them  are  pretty  sure  to  contain  seeds,  and  when 
ripe,  these  are  hard  and  black.    They  are  sown  at  once  in  shallow 
boxes  with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  ;  drainage  is  provided,  and  the 
boxes  are  filled  with  sandy  soil.     The  seeds  are  put  in  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  the  boxes  are  put  in  a  shady  place  outdook-s.    Germination 
is  irregular :  seeds  I  have  sown  have  not  sprouted  until  the  following 
spring.     It  is  as  well  to  keep  the  seedlings  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
winter,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  plants  are  quite  hardy.    At  the 
end  of  the  second   season — that   is   in    July  of   the   year  following 
seed-sowing — the  seedling  plants  are  put  into  other  boxes  at  about 
2  inches  apart.     The  year  following  they  may  be  put  on  a  border, 
there  to  be   grown  until   they   bloom,  allowing   a  space  oi  t  x 
5  inches  between  each  plant. 

The  various  terms  applied  to  different  Narcissi  is  a  constant  soura^ 
of  confusion  to  amateurs.  Confusion,  too,  is  caused  by  the  iodii- 
criminate  use  of  the  words  Daffodil  and  Narcissus.  Narcissus  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  flower,  the  popular  name  of  which  is  Daffodil 
Thus  all  Daffodils  are  Narcissi,  but  the  term  Daffodil  is  commonly 
appUed  only  to  the  trumpet  varieties,  such  as  Emperor,  Empress,  etc. 
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Thui  we  do  not  speak  of  the  Poet's  n«<r»^ii  w.  ^  ... 
n..  th«e  great  diSon.  ta  2?  d.2f«tl  o,  v*  ^°**'' N"ci„u,. 
known  a.  magnin^ronati.  medJo^n^i  L?  ^"^"""  *"  «^ 
the  place  of  a  flower  is  detennin  .i  by  toe  Ljfh  «f ♦T"*'°"°*"-  "nd 
(trumpet,  cup,  or  crown,  a.  it  »  ^elJ^tivSj  L?^  T*^.  P°^°° 
divisions).  The  fint  diviaion  contaiiTfSSi^^  mi!5' ,  *°,  u"*'  ^^'^ 
large  trumpet  or  crown),  exarnDteEm^AT^  DaifodUs  (those  with 

contains  the  ChaliceKJupped  or  St^NardS?^L  '~°°'^  ^^^^^'O" 
««) ,  the  third  divisiSilon.i.to  of^??l^.  Sf  '"*^  °'  "''^d'" 
with  smaU  crown  or  cup.  THo«.  who  Jfa^*,*  ^"^^  »°d  othera 
da«ification  of  the  Na.?l..i  "^  otL^iVoJS"  H°l '"**"'^ 
Soaetysda-ification  Llat.  Theit,  the  v^om  .uS^l  "°'*«"'tural 
and  admirably  set  out  I  .hould  lit.  ^^  wbaectiona  are  clearly 
ofthe«nall./owered  D^il^  ^^yl^^^^Z^^^'^'^'r  *°  «»»« 
citable  for  growing  in  pots.  Th,  JTpS^"*  "**''  ^°^'" 
codium),  Angel'.  Tear,  (triandnisl  ^  „f  «  °**  <Narc«sus  Bulbo- 
mus  are  the  chief  »rt..  '™°°""''      '*«  °'  Spain,  minor  and  mini- 

T»™»,   «               ««UtCnO!f    OF   VARIETIES 
TRUMPET   DaFPODILS YtUaw  •    Pm~»»     /-    .j 

Men,  Henry  Irving.  King^"l^'^'!jL^"«".SP"r.  Glory  of 
(Tenby  DaflodU).  R  R.  BarT^'lJ^S  ^°'*'*"'  Maxunus.  Obvallaris 
Madame  de  GraafF.  Mi..  Camm  'vb^TiLZS'T^  "'*•""  "  Albicans. 
Barr.  W.  P.  MilnJr.  flS^V^JJ^S*^"'  ^-  ^  "•  Barr,  Pet*; 
yeilow:  Apricot.  Dulte  cf  ^^p"*""^  ^"'»>'  «'*»'*. '^«m/.*/ 
Ho«fieldi.J.B.M.Camin  ifaSSfpiffP'r'  ^'"'y  °*  Noordwijk. 
Wa«.  Princeps.  Victoria,  'v^t  feon"  w"Slf '  ''"■  '^^'''=' 

CHALiCE-cupreo  OR  Star  N*»r.«.  *  ?  '  GoWnng. 
Chancellor,  C.  J.  BaJltoo^  r™^  ~^?!**"*'  ^"t^'  Blackwell 
Frame  Miles,  c/oria  MtTHoSs^r  ST'^Z  ''°'**'  ^^««»^t 
Lucifer,  LuI*orth.  Nelson!  au S^^^^n  ^  ^"^""^  Boscauen, 
SUr.SirWatkin  SteIUSu~rl^  q*  '  ^"S'""^'^.  Princess  Mary,  led 
White  or  primro;>^S^'^iS*^°«^w,WiU^^^^^     TheS'h]:^ 

coloured,  orange  aid™  '°°'*  ''''"^*'«'  *he  cup  is  richly 

Ho^'ph^^l^^S-^^^STp^^'Ch^^^^^^  EpicHor^er. 

Other  favourite  smSl^SS  vS«°'7"«!''  ^'*«  Standard. 
Po«P«  are:  Agnes  B^SK»  B«^i1^  not  included  in  these  three 
Prince.  Dorothy  Wei^^SS'  Gh^^n  ^"^  ^^'^^Pcuus,  Crown 
Duchess  of  WMtminsto    K^hT'       c    ''  °"fl*">'ne.  Southern  Stai- 
White  Lady.    "**"""*"'  Kathanne  SpurreU.  M13.  Langtry.   pS. 

One  may  plant  these  in  ttie  p^SS?^if^f  Jfj'  ^'^  ^^'  ^^°^^- 
power  with  a  fair  return  B,^/rj^  *°*^  ^^^  ^^'^  f«=ward  the 
^chroughtreatment  *^„U3f  *  ?>?  "y*^"*^  «■'"  not  put  up  wS 
^  Tulips  as  well  as  tof Dut^*^  J^'^.f^^^"  can  produce  Daffodils 
--  -  a  .ghter  or  a  \^^  ^^  ^^  -^,  %.... 
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growers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  provide.     Or  it  may  perhaps  be 
the  climate  that  is  not  conducive  to  growing  Hyacinths.    I  think  ao 
flower  disappoints  more  than  a  Hyacinth  badly  grown.    Let  us  plant 
in  well-drained,  well-dug  soil,  with  which,  if  it  is  heavy  clayey  stuff, 
Sciud  is  freely  intermixed.    The  bulbs  are  preferably  planted  in  October 
and  should  be  put  so  deep  that  there  are  4  inches  of  soil  above  the  top 
of  the  bulb.     Hyacinths  look  best  when  massed  ;   so  do  all  flowers, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  this  advice  is  especially  applicable  to  Hyacinths, 
Sometimes  one  sees  them  planted  in  grass,  but  they  are  not  a  success 
there.    They  make  a  gorgeous  display  in  spring  in  flower-beds,  and 
there  is  such  great  variety  that  some  charming  colour  schemes  may 
be  arranged,  as  Messrs.  Sutton  have  demonstrated.     They  look  par- 
ticularly attractive  when   arranged    along  a  3-  or  4-foot  wide  border 
in  small  groups,  each  group  being  of  a  distinct  colour.    Hyacinths 
are  commonly  grown  for  exhibition,  and  then,  of  course,  extra  care 
is  required.     A   heated  greenhouse  is  necessary  to  bring  the  flowers 
to  perfection,  and  the  bulbs  must  be  potted  early  in  September.    It 
is  important  also  to  choose  the  best  bulbs,  and  the  best  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  largest.    Size  in  a  Hyacinth  bulb  is  of  less  importance  than 
weight  and  firmness,  and  often  the  bulbs  of  moderate  size  produce 
the  finest  flowers.    If  there  are  side  growths  on  the  bulbs  they  should 
be  removed.     The  compost  used  for  potting  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
turfy  soil  with  which  is  mixed  rotted  cow  manure  and  leaf  soil  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  whole,  sand  also  being  freely  intermixed. 
A  4i-inch  wide  flower-pot  accommodates  only  one  bulb,  while  a  6-inch 
pot  wiU  usually  take  three  bulbs.     A  few  crocks  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ^t  for  drainage,  and  the  bulbs  are  so  potted  that 
only  the  tops  are  visible.     The  soil  must  be  made  firm  and  watered. 
The  pots  are  then  placed  out  of  doors  and  covered  with  ashes.   Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  ashes  fresh  from  the  fire,  or  the  bulbs  may 
be  seriously  damaged,  if  not  ruined ;  they  should  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  some  weeks.     In  the  course  of  two  months,  by 
which  ti^r.e  they  will  be  well  rooted,  the  bulbs  are  taken  from  beneath 
the  ashes  and  placed  in  a  frame  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded 
if  necessary.    Mats  are  placed  over  the  frame  until  the  growths  become 
green.     Plenty  of  air  is  given  throughout  the  winter  during  favour- 
able weather,  so  that  growth  may  be  sturdy  and  strong.    Watering 
needs  to  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  soil  should  only  be  moistened 
when  it  appears  rather  dry.    About  the  middle  of  January  the  plants 
are  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  where  a  temperature  of  60°  is  kept 
up  during  the  day,  allowing  the  thermometer  to  fall  to  55°  at  night. 
\Vhen  on  sunny  days  the  thermometer  registers  65",  air  should  be 
given  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  too  high.     The  ventilators 
are  closed  again  early  in  the  afternoon.    When  the  flower  spikes  are 
well  advanced  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  rather  higher  temperature 
if  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  their  growth.     Similarly,  they  may  be 
retarded  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  cool,  shady  greenhouse. 
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Hyacinth  growing  in  glasses  is  a  favourite  m»fK  ^  . 
progress  can  b   Mratched  in  the  home     It  «b^,f '*''°*''  ^'^  *hen  their 
glasses,  which  are  long  and  slender,  but  wiSi  f  1h  "'*'  ^"P**"  "ya«°th 
which  the  bulb  fits  and  is  kept  firn^.    ThTriL^JT      '^J!"*^  °'  *°P'  ^^^ 
wthin  a  quarter  of  an  inch  orTof  toe  £^,""  ^f  "^'^  ^^ter  to 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  placed  with  the  obtrt  5\^^'  '°  *'^«=J»  » 
"sweet."    The  bottom  of  the  bulb  should  it  •*''^!P^«  *'»*'  ^a^' 
surface.    The  bulbs  are  placed  in  Id^lS^JlJ^^  ^^^«  tb«  water 
but  any  half-lighted,  airy  place  will  do  aJTr  tn..    '*  °'  '°"  ^^^^^  J 
m  a  room  facing  north.    It  is  astonisW  hoi    *°"'  "°*^*''"  ^^^^  bed 
to  fonn.    When  the  bulbs  are  put  T^^ '^^^ '°°°  *^f  ••«>*«  begin 
I  have  noticed  smaU  roots  in  tJo  davs      if  T  ""  '"'^  December. 
in  the  glasses  in  October,  as  they  Sd  i   i°'^^''^^'  ^^^^  "«  P'-^* 
so  soon.    When  there  are  plenty  of^'Jf  ^1  ?V°°t»  ^o  not  show 
a  light  pkce.  but  not  put^in  f  Joi  lig^  «    l?"^^!  ""  ^™"«^^  ^^to 
window,  until  a  few  days  afterwards     Fmiln.K  "^**°<=«'  in  a  sunny 
the  sunshine  they  can  W   Wa  «ri„^™°,*^**  *^«  t^ey  need  aU 
place  for  them.     Freshli  'o^fll  p^sf^  oc;""-"  "^^^^  ^  "^^  "^^ 
the  bulbs  are  to  grow  into  strong  pCti   so  t^T  ^  '''^'^  » 
on  the  window-sill  on  mild  day?.^  D^^'e^w '^  '^^^^  ^  P"*  0"t 
remo,e  the  bulbs  to  the  miadle^i  the  r^l  f.   ^r^"'"'  '*  ^  ^^  to 
house  is  available  the  HyacinSs Inay  S^^ourL  l'^^^***    "  ^  ^''^^ 
they  wiU  probably  prove  more  s~ful T     '.^  «'°*°  ^'^^'^^  ^d 
the  window.    If,  iowever.  the  greeSle  js      .  ^^  ^^"°  ^°^°  '« 
to  keep  them  indoors   ^hile  f^te    "f  f^^   ^'^*'f  "  '^  "^^^  ^^^^ 
out  of  doors  under  a  covering  o/^hes^thl^^i   they  should    be 
be  experienced  after  they  J  tak«  fro^thT"'  '^°"''*  ""^'^  *«*t^" 
formed  they  would  sufT.r  iU  eff^t!  from  th^  k  "^"^  *^'''^  '°°t«  ^^'^ 
al«>  be  grown  ind  fan^v   h^^  the  change.    Hyacinths  may 

fibre,  which   can   b  ctL^""" -^ft  ^  P^P^d   moss 

than  half  covered  wiu  .  .:bre  Sd  aft  J^-  "  ""  "^  '^t^^^  "^o^e 
^  place  for  a  few  weelcs.  are^o^  S  !  .^^"^  ''"P*  '°  *  «>°'-  dark, 
''^ater  is  necessary  until  the  b^STaS  rol7  T"*^"*-  '^'^y  ««'« 
growing  freely  it  may  be  renniri^  °**'^'  b"*  *^en  they  are 

jas  to  do  is^to  ^^p^e'z:t::;s'j^rv^''t  '^^-  ^  °- 

the  tune  the  bulbs  are  put  in.  '  """"^^  °°*  '^'t.  from 

Tkt  Best  Varietirt  Tk 
flowing  are  some  of  tTe  bl^t  -^S"  Jf '?''  '"""•"enable.  The 
Majesty,  Mont  Blanc  and  O^V^  «^f  "'""  •  ^^^a  maxima.  Her 
Grand  Vainqueur,T^'T^ard"ZerL'"*^\,'''~"'  «'*•'«••  I«a^"l 
;-'■•  Charles  Dickens  JlblouSnSvJ^ ''•^'""^^^^  ^'"^^ 
^y  Palmerston.  ^«w/°S;  •  iSd  w^'"*"^"  ^  ^eUe.  a^d 
M'nte.    Sirgle  red  ■  Gan^lH?  V  Welhngton   and   Noble   par 

^Ifians.and^ca.JetJS^'^^ciSri"^'  ^'^'''  »-«  "^  ^ 
-   r    S.V«  Ww  .  EWhi    r      i    r  /  ^™P'«w  of  India  and  Koh-i- 

J"%.Kingof  toefiS^^^nS.^^  ^'    ^^^^^ess   Mary  of   (Sr^- 

"-••Delicata,   Garrick^%l"*"^°?''' "^  Masterpiece.   DoutU 

'  ^^   ^*°   Sp^yJ'-    •S.nj/*   yW/ou,..  aty   of 
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Haarlem,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  Yellowhanunei 
and  MacMahon.    Double  y*Uow :  Yellow  Goethe  and  Jaune  Suprenv 

TUUP. — Ever  since  the  period  of  the  remarkable  Tulip  mania  coi 
siderably  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  fortunes  were  hazaKcd  o\t 
a  few  Tulip  bulbs,  and  people  were  content  to  gamble  and  jeopardis 
vast  estates  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  gain  possession  of  a  siogi 
bulb  about  which  glowing  reports  had  been  circulated,  the  Tulip  ha 
claimed  .\  fair  amount  of  popularity.  During  the  time  it  has  certain! 
had  its  vicissitudes,  but  is  probably  at  the  present  time  more  popula 
and  in  greater  demand  than  at  any  previous  period.  Its  positioi 
in  the  garden  is  assured,  for  neither  of  the  two  great  families  of  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  as  represented  by  the  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus,  ente 
into  competition,  whilst  there  is  no  other  plant  that  can  attemp 
to  take  its  place.  Several  '  ^sons  for  this  popularity  may  be  pm 
forward.  In  the  first  place,  > .  '  'e  easily  grown  ;  secondly,  unln: 
novelties  are  wished  for,  they  u-.y  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate 
thirdly,  by  the  use  of  a  selection  of  varieties  flowers  may  be  obtained 
out  of  doors  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  months,  whilst  if  grovn  ii 
pots,  the  season  of  flowering  may  be  extended  by  two  or  three  months. 
Agun,  few  families  of  plants  offer  such  a  wide  and  brilliant  range 
of  colour.  Botanists  recognise  about  one  hundred  species  of  Tulip, 
and  many  are  of  an  extremely  showy  character,  as  is  instanced  by 
such  kinds  :is  Eichleri,  elegans,  gesneriana,  Greigi,  praecox,  and  violacea, 
but  these  are  not  the  sorts  which  are  commonly  found  in  gardens. 

The  garden  Tulips  have  been  evolved  by  many  years'  of  hybridising, 
cross-breeding,  and  selection,  and  severai  distinct  types  have  been 
obtained.  Broadly  ^peaking,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  large 
groups,  early  flowering  and  late  flowering,  the  former  being  at  their 
best  during  late  March  and  April,  and  the  latter  during  May.  Connoi^ 
seurs,  however,  are  more  exacting  in  their  division,  and  recognise 
several  groups,  such  aa  Early-flowering  Tulips,  Cottage  Tulips,  Parrot 
Tulips,  Late-flowering,  May-flowering,  and  English  Tulips.  The  latter 
group  is  subdivided  according  to  colour,  the  parti-coloured  kinds 
being  included  under  such  headings  as  Bizarres,  Bybloemens,  and  Roses, 
whilst  self-coloured  kinds  are  known  as  Breeders.  Tnese,  after  remain- 
ing constant  for  some  time,  break  away  and  become  entitled  to  inclusion 
in  one  of  the  other  classes.  Darwin  Tulips  are  after  the  manner  of 
Breeders,  but  are  less  constant  iri  colour  and  have  usually  dark  bases. 

Both  early  and  late  flowering  kinds  may  be  used  for  spring  bedding, 
but  the  early  varieties  are  more  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  beause 
the  foliage  matures  at  an  earlier  date,  and  there  is  less  risk  in  lifting 
the  bulbs  to  make  room  for  summer  bedding  plants.  The  May- 
flowering  lands  have  the  advantage  in  height  and  are  no  less  efecti^t 
than  the  early  sorts,  but,  after  a  late  spring,  they  have  often  to  be 
lifted  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  and  laid  in  to  complete  growth  and 
ripening.  This  frequently  leads  to  the  bulbs  being  unsatisfactorily 
matured,  which  makes  them  pecuUarly  susceptible  to  attack  by  > 
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fungoid  disease.  The  disease  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer  when  the  bulbs  are  planted,  but  the  spores  may  be  there 
aUthe  same,  and  the  owner  may  receive  a  rude  shock  some  momine 
to  find  the  leaves  discoloured  and  the  stem  decayed.  Any  such  planfa 
should  be  burnt.  Bulbs  lifted  from  an  inlected  area  must  be 
carefuUy  ripened,  diseased  ones  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  dusted 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  kept  apart  from  clean  bulbs 

The  best  kind  of  soil  for  Tuhps  is  Ught,  weU-drained  loam  bu' 
almost  any  good  garden  soil  >roves  satisfactory.  They  may  bo  planted" 
any  time  during  October  01  :he  early  half  of  November,  moderately 
dry  weather  bemg  more  favourable  for  the  work  than  wet.  When 
planted  in  beds  a  space  of  from  4  to  6  inches  may  be  left  between 
the  bulbs,  except  when  they  are  mixed  with  spring-flowering  plants 
such  as  Polyanthuses  or  Wallflowers,  when  the  distance  apart  will 
have  to  be  regulated  by  those  plants.  The  depth  to  insert  the  bulbs 
must  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  When  of 
a  heavy  character  3  inches  may  be  deep  enough,  whilst  in  light 
material  they  may  be  covered  with  a  depth  of  5  inches.  Except 
when  new  varieties  are  being  raised,  propagation  is  effected  by  means 
of  offsets.  These  are  often  produced  freely,  and  are  readily  detached 
at  Ufting  time.  The  tiny  bulbs  are  planted  thickly  in  beds  of  good 
soil,  and  the  flowers  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  open. 

For  growing  in  pots  the  early-flowering  kinds  are  most  serviceable 
Bulbs  are  purchased  in  August  and  September  and  are  planted  in 
pots  or  shaUow  boxes.  From  five  to  seven  bulbs  may  be  placed  in 
a  5-  or  6-inch  pot  when  required  for  decorative  purposes.  For  cutting, 
however,  the  bulbs  are  placed  close  together  in  shallow  boxes  of  soil 
or  coco-nut  fibre.  As  soon  as  potted  they  are  plunged  in  ashes  and 
once  watered.  About  the  end  of  October  the  first  batch  is  taken 
out  and  introduced  to  the  forcing-house.  Little  heat  is  given  tc> 
commence  with,  but  a  fairly  high  temperature  is  aUowed  afterwards 

SelecHon  of  Fan>/.«.— Early-flowering  kinds  (Single)-  Artus 
sarlet;  Chrysolora,  yellow ;  Cottage  Maid,  rose  and  white  ;  Due  van 
Ihol,  red  and  yeUow  ;  Keizers  Kroon,  scarlet  and  yeUow  ;  Ophir 
dOr,  yellow;  Pottebakker,  yeUow  and  scarlet;  Scariet  Beauty 
Karlet;  White  Swan,  white.  Early-flowering  kinds  {Dmible)' 
Blanche  Rosette,  white  and  rose  ;  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  white  and 
roe;  U  Candeur,  white;  Leo  XIIL.  scarlet  and  yeUow ;  Rose 
Blanche,  white ;    Salvator  Rosa,  rose. 

Late-flowering  kinds  (for  a  wide  selection,  a  grower's  catalogue 
ought  to  be  obtained):  Batalini,  yellow;  Blushing  Bride  white  Mid 
pmk;  Bouton  d'Or.  golden  yeUow ;  Bridesmaid,  scarlet  and  whiter 
ur.  Hardy,  yeUow  and  red ;  Dainty  Maid,  white  and  Ulac ;  Golden 
Beauty,  deep  yeUow  ;  Golden  Crown.  yeUow  and  crimson  ;  Fairy 
Queen  rose  and  buff ;  Friar  Tuck,  white  and  red  ;  Gold  Flake,  orange 
Karlet ;  Glow,  vermUion  ;  La  Panach6e,  white,  crimson  ;  Lovelinea 
rose  blush ;  Pnde  of  Haarlem,  scarlet ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  scarlet.  ' 
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A  FURTHER  SELECTION  OF  BULBOUS  FLOWERS 

ALLIDH. — Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  Onion  is  one  of  tlie  chief 
members  of  the  Allium  family,  and  the  strong,  unpleasant  odour 
that  distinguishes  that  well-known  root  is  characteristic  also  of  all 
other  Alliums.  For  this  reason  the  Alliums  can  scarcely  ever  hope 
to  become  really  popular  plants  except  for  grouping  in  the  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  garden,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  there  that  one  or  txo 
of  them  are  best  placed.  The  two  most  generally  attractive  are  the 
yellow-flowered  Moly  and  the  white-flowered  neapolitanum.  Both 
flower  in  May,  and  in  groups  in  odd  comers  of  the  garden  they  make 
quite  a  good  display.  They  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil  and  spread 
in  a  surprising  manner,  so  let  the  reader  not  put  them  too  near  the 
choicer  plants,  but  rather  where  they  may  be  undisturbed  and  increase 
to  their  hearts'  content.  The  white  flowers  of  neapolitanum  are 
often  grown  for  the  greenhouse,  the  bulbs  being  placed  in  flower-pots 
in  October  and  left  out  of  doors  under  ashes  until  rooted.  Then 
they  are  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  will  bloom  during  March 
and  April,  or  even  earUer,  if  grovra  in  a  higher  temperature.  Another 
AUium  well  worth  mentioning  is  triquetrum,  with  curious  three- 
cornered  stems  and  white  flowers. 

AMARTLUS  BELLADONNA  {belladonna  Lily).— In  the  popular 
name  of  this  beautiful  autumn-flowering  bulbous  plant  we  have  one 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  that  familiar  word  "Lily"  is  mis- 
applied. The  subject  of  this  note  is  quite  distinct  from  a  tn.e  Lily; 
indeed,  it  belongs  to  anot"  er  natural  order— that  of  AmaryUidea- 
the  Amaryllis  family.  Although  not  able  to  compete  with  its  near 
relative,  the  greenhouse  Hippeastrum,  so  far  as  bright  colours  and 
gorgeous  varieties  are  concerned,  the  Belladonna  Lily  has  many 
pleasing  features  which  endear  it  to  all  lovers  of  a  garden.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  its  fragrance,  which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  npe 
Apricots.  The  flower-spikes  are  invaluable  for  cutting,  the  long, 
firm  stalks  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  vase  decoration.  The  deh- 
cately  tinted  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  ahnost  white  to  deq) 
rose,  are  produced  in  the  late  summer  months  before  the  leaves  mate 
their  appearance.  The  bulbs  delight  in  a  fairly  rich  soU  in  a  narrow 
south  border  at  the  foot  of  a  waU  or  greenhouse,  preferably  the  lattu, 
as  then  the  soU  is  kept  comparatively  warm  during  the  winter  montu 
from  the  hot-water  pipes  inside.  This  is  of  importance,  as  if  tne 
producUon  of  healthy  foUage  is  not  attended  to  a  satisfactory  .'ispiay 
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.t  aU  water-logged.  the^^tJoSS  S  r^"^'^*'-     "  «>•  border  i, 
« feet,  and  replaced  with  a  gooJ  layer  of  h!**  *^  *  '^^-''th  of  abouj 
of  half  turfy  aoU  and  half  ^  mouW  i^  '^'^  ™^"*'  '"'"^  «  comp^t 
When  planting  the  bulbTpla^  t"em  ^^^^  ''t'^  ™^«'J  'n^S^ 
waU  and  8  inch«  deep  in'^the  -Si     Ae^^n^f  ^  »-»>'  *"»^he 
best  when  disturbed  as  little  as  possible    Z.     k  "°*  ^"^  '""eeds 
occasionally  be  necessary  to  repCt  tL;  dumn,'  f '*"'*"y'  '»  -*! 
becoming  crowded.    During  cold  weathr/,,    *    ^^   ^^  P'*^"t   their 
be  placed  round  about  th!  Ce.      a  vS'''^  '""*'^"^'  '^oZ 
ha*  large,  nch  rose-pink  blossoms.     PlantTA^*    """^^  *»  ^'^^^'^nsis 
AMBIOW  IWindflawer) -Amon^  Vh    V    ^"*"""- 

roots  are  many  delightful  garden  plante  as  forTr  ''^^^^  *"berous 
Wmdflower.  t:  Poppy  Anemone.^the  W^  5^'!!*^""'  '^'  Apennine 
Wmdflower  But  let  us  conside;  them  ^T^t^r^r^  T'^  ""'  ^"^'t 
this  although  a  prosaic  and  well  wor?  mettr!^  alphabetical  order- 
to  be  the  best.  The  Apennine  wSflS^'  '"""''^  "^^  »**"  all 
attention ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  chTS  of  an  "^".""l^^  fin,t  claims 
m  rough  grass  or  in  opc-n  places  beSSn  shnS  ?^  ^^"°  naturalised 
spnng  picture,  the  whole  ground  b^„^ V  '*  '°™'  an  exquisite 

blue.  It  thriyes  be.t  in  aSy  s^.tLTfl'""^  °'  ^'^^  most  lovely 
Tie  roots  are  planted  in  Octolir^T^f  p^°T"  ^^^  tta  Daffodils'^ 
«  another  charming  Httle  spring  pj^^VS'^f  k?!^''^"^^^  (^'^"da 
>t  IS  not  so  accommodating  as  the  Sn^  t^^^  ^^"^  ^o*^".  b"t 
at  ite  best  only  in  a  warm*  ^nny  srS Tth  '°i^°^^^-  ^*  »  ««en 
m  the  sunshine  do  its  flowera  lol  Tl  7„,?t"^^  S^^«.  ^r  only 

dned-up  looking  roots  are  pSted  in^oT  k^  °^  ^"V'     "^^  qvieer 

»pot  for  a  display  in  spring.  b^*i;Xt^a?'%P"'r^^'y  in  a  sunny 
to  February,  a  long  succ^ion  of  hwl!^  intervals  from  September 
■natter  to  raise  the  Poppy^Li J  r°  ""^^  ^  ^^-  "  '«  an  ^2, 
^'t  is  ripe  if  home  s£2i  Mf  "^Jlf  ^  '^  «  *bis  is  sown,  as  s^^ 
border  should  be  chosen  for  L^^  '•  ^^  "*  ^P'^-  A  warm  sunnv 
-U  dug  and  the  suS  SldX^TL^^H^  "^'^^  ^^  ^^-% 
't  IS  often  difficult  to  separate  anH;«  k  "**  '^'^  '«  borne  saved 
pjoa  is  mixed  witT^rS^rTt  ^  ^^*^  ^  '^"'e  ^°d  or  fine 
Jtnbution  of  the  seed     "^e  w.^^^"     ^  '^^^es  a  more  even 

&t!  1^^  '^°  •*  fi°^'  ^  in^e  Ya-vT'"''  °'  ""^"^y  counties. 
-    ^^  -es  beSr^ir^h^y-^^ --- .tr  oH; 
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woodland  walks,  and  looks  very  pretty  when  scattered  freely  ab 
the  rock  garden  in  shady  nooks  and  comers.  The  roots  arc  plan 
in  autumn.  A  lovely  Ught  blue  flowered  form  called  robinsoni 
with  larger  flowers  than  the  type  should  also  be  planted.  The  Sea 
Anemone  (fulgens)  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  Anemones.  .\  n 
of  these  on  a  sunny  border  is  a  glorious  sight  in  spring.  This  Anem 
is  largely  planted  in  Riviera  gardens,  and  there  it  tlirivcs  with  a  vig 
and  provides  a  flower  display  that  it  seems  never  able  to  do  in  i 
country,  unless  it  is  in  some  of  the  favoured  gardens  of  the  soath-«n 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  warm  and  sunny  border,  for  only  in 
sunshine  is  this  flower  seen  at  its  best.  Then  is  it  likely  lo  bloom 
succeeding  years,  which  it  will  not  do  if  planted  in  ordinary  he: 
soil  and  an  ill-chosen  position.     The  roots  are  planted  in  October 

ANTHOLTZA  is  not  unlike  a  slender  Gladiolus,  and  the  best  is  i 
called  paniculata  that  flowers  in  autunii.  It  has  bright  red  fiow( 
It  is  hardy  only  with  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  planting  ii 
warm  border  and  protecting  the  bulbs  in  winter  with  a  covering 
ashes  or  fibre.  Some  growers  take  up  the  bulbs  every  autumn  at 
the  leaves  have  died  down  and  replant  in  spring. 

BRODIiKA  {Star  Flower). — This  lovely  Uttle  spring  flower  is  (st 
we  say  happy  ?)  in  the  possession  of  three  distinct  names.  One  n: 
call  it  Brodisea,  Triteleia  or  Milla.  Brodiaea  is  the  latest,  and  we : 
assured  tlie  correct  one,  so  Brodiaea  let  it  be.  It  is  a  most  acco 
modating  plant,  so  easily  pleased,  in  fact,  that  it  is  often  planted  un( 
the  shade  of  large  trees,  and  even  there  it  thrives.  The  soil  rou 
about  the  trunk  itself  seems  good  enough  for  it.  So  this  is  a  bi 
that  everyone  should  grow.  The  flowers  of  uniflora.  which  :s  i 
best,  are  white  marked  with  pale  purple-blue.  The  bulbs  are  f 
in  in  autumn,  and  once  planted  are  best  left  undisturbed.  This 
an  excellent  plant  for  naturalising  in  rough  grass  or  in  semi-w 
places  ;  in  fact,  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  It  is  commonly  plant 
in  the  rock  garden,  where  its  flowers  are  welcome  long  before  ma 
of  the  alpines  ar*;  in  bloom.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  after ; 
I  ought  to  have  called  this  plant  Milla,  for  I  have  to  write  of  otl 
Brodixas  that  come  much  later,  in  summer  time,  and  are  altogetl 
stronger  growing.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  are  laxa  and  conges 
both  growing  some  i8  inches  tall  and  having  purplish  blue  flower 

BULBOCODIUM.— Probably  the  reason  this  is  not  very  frequeni 
grown  is  that  the  Crocus,  which  the  Bulbocodium  so  much  rcsembi 
satisfies  most  g:ardcners.  Its  rosy  purple  flowers  open  very  eari 
usually  in  January.     The  bulbs  are  planted  in  September  or  Octoh 

CALOCHORTUS  {MaHposa  L»7y).— What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  beau 
ful  flower  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  DafiTodil ;  how  it  would  then  be  sotig 
after  I  As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  a  well  draia 
border  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall,  while  some  even  go  so  far  as 
say  they  are  seen  at  their  be»t  only  in  a  frame.  If  gardeners  who 
soil  is  heavy  wish  to  grow  the  Mariposa  Lilies  they  must  pro«de  the 
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with  a  raised  bed  of  soil  made  up  12  inches  or  ».  -k«  .1. 
iml.  During  the  winter  it  is  Ss^L  to  protect  S^'k"*""  ^'°""^- 
with  a  frame  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  grSlmm?  ^  '"^""^^ 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  bul^arrh?^^HTT"''1 '°  "P^^K- 
^n  m  October.  A  soU  corap^  T^'^^^'\^'^;^^t^^P^^^^^^^ 
ud  leaf  soil  are  freely  mixed  sSte  them  best     TW.?  '^^  "^^ 

«rts  in  cultivation.  «>me  of  the  besXng  aJbus  v^eSs^""'"'!"'^ 
..g.  oculatus.  citrinus  and  vestal,  Purdyi.  and  pulchSus  ?1^"?"'*"» 
of  the  Mariposa  Lilies  are  shallow  cup  ska^d  and  of  rich  ?  ,  *"'? 
colouring,  and  open  m  June  and  July  "^^  ^"'^  ^*"*'*^ 

is  called  esculenta.  and  groxvin/a  fLr^Ih  k  u^  '^-  ^^  '^^t 
produced  on  a  taU  We  ^hrioweS^n  Tut  t^,  ^'"^  '°"'"  '''''^•'5' 
which  a  little  peat  is  mixed.  sinT^" ZL^'^:^^ti^'''^"  ?  '°''  "^'^ 
this  reason  it  is  best  to  plant  in  a  semtSadTspTt     ""     "^"^ 

CHIOMODOXA  {Glory  of  the  S«c«£,). -This  is  one  of  the  „,«..    k 
ing  flowers  of  spring.     Its  blue  and  u-hitP  hi?.  *  '''**™- 

glorified  Squills.^  arf  famili^  in  almosfev"  r.'^der  T^^^  ""^ 
commonly  grown  and  the  best  is  I  »ri\i^    c    i^   garden.     The   most 

gn„nng;'aJ?hough  it  beaS  I  stitl  ct^er  r^^cl"^''  "  t'^  "'^"  ^^•'^^»» 
flowers  are  wantfng  in  the  wh!te  ma  ^ngs  ?at"makTthl'o^T'"'  /^^ 
so  attractive,  and  they  are  smaller  '^  °^  ^'"^'^* 

and  far  more  sho,^  S^  As  TSrhl  ''"''^^  "^'^'^^  ^'"^  '^^8" 
the  leaves,  it  is  bS  to  ^t  tJ:  tJbs  XreTh'  "''"'""'  "'*^°"* 
covering.    I   have  seen   tht^,      1     ^  i  "^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^^^^  ground 

which  fLsL?ver!TLc^^.^*!f.r°"^  *^"  ^""^d   Sa^^rage 

brought  colour  to  the  bed  a^Ik  ^^'^'^^^^  greenery  and  again 
pass'  where,  perha^'  ^  l^k^^oTair^  '°  ^'T'''''^  '^  '" 
are  speciosum.  Parkas  LdSihfT  ^'  .^°™^  °^  *^«  showiest 
ney'^re  disappoTnt  ^whtS  ^S^^h'?''  ^"  ^*^  rose-purple  flowers. 

ointu"^^ t'tX  li'a^S^-^  ^^^^-^  ^°-.   the  Lily 

commonly  sSld  in'bundt  "^s^  '">"°  ,^   "  "°^^'^^'"  ^°'  -« 
inwelldugsoUthatwSomvidT^h  '^^°""t«  P^^*  is  seen  at  its  best 
for  nothii  is  ^  in.wF.T  1    *  ™°*^  *^*^  moisture  in  hot  weather 
bestlSb^.  *°  *^"'"  ^'^^^^  as  drought.     Some  of  the 

ihe  soil  was  dug  2  feet  deep,  and  leaf  soil,  sand  and 
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rotted  manura  were  freely  mixed  in  before  planting,  which  wa 
carried  oat  in  October.  Each  "  crown  "  was  set  out  separately  aboa 
a  inches  apart,  having  the  top  just  below  the  surface.  Nothia 
more  was  done  to  them  until  towaixl*  the  end  of  March,  when  rottei 
manure  was  spread  over  the  bed,  for  no  plant  appreciates  a  mulcl 
of  this  kind  more  than  the  LUy  of  the  Valley.  Strange  that  so  fai 
a  flower  should  have  an  especial  fondness  for  tiie  product  of  the  stabl 
yard  I  but  so  it  is.  If  treated  in  this  way,  there  is  every  prospec 
of  a  splendid  harvest  of  this  charming  summer  flower,  of  which  on 
can  scarcely  have  too  many.  A  bed  planted  in  this  way  will  noi 
need  to  be  disturbed  for  four  or  five  years.  Then  the  roots  will  havi 
spread,  and  rearrangement  becomes  a  necessity.  The  forcing  oi 
Lily  of  the  Valley  has  become  quite  an  industry  nowadays.  Florist: 
use  them  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  immense  numbers  of  crown; 
are  sold  for  use  in  gardens.  The  simplest  way  to  get  Lily  of  the 
Valley  early  is  to  buy  retarded  "  crowns,"  i.e.  roots  that  have  been 
retarded  in  a  cold  storage  chamber.  These  are  naturally  more  expen- 
sive than  ordinary  roots,  but  if  very  early  flowers  are  wanted  they 
are  by  far  the  best.  Tliey  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  ten  days  by  the 
simplest  of  methods.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  place  eight  or  ten 
"  crowns  "  in  a  5-inch  wide  flower  pot,  putting  a  little  moss  at  the 
bottom  and  over  the  top  ;  they  need  no  soil.  If  put  in  a  dark  wooden 
case  in  a  hothouse,  they  start  into  growth  at  once,  and  in  a  week  are 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  advantage  of  retarded  "  crowns  "  is  that 
the  leaves  come  with  the  flowers.  By  purchasing  retarded  "  crowns " 
at  different  seasons  one  may  have  LUy  of  the  Valley  in  bloom  ahnost 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  To  force  ordinary  roots  the  method  is  to 
plant  the  "  crowns  "  thickly  (say  an  inch  apart)  in  boxes  or  pots  in 
September  for  a  Christmas  supply,  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  if  a  continued  succession  of  bloom  is  wanted.  The  roots  are 
put  in  a  cold  frame  for  six  weeks,  the  frame  being  covered  with  mats, 
or  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  and  covered  with  coco-nut  fibre. 
Then  they  should  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  and  will  thrive  in 
any  amount  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  potting  the  "  crowns  "  in  pots 
or  boxes  the  top  of  each  is  left  above  the  soil.  Light  is  excluded, 
and  the  roots  are  given  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Wlien  the 
growth  is  2  or  3  inches  high  the  plants  are  brought  to  the  light.  The 
trouble  with  early  forced  roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  that  the  floweis 
come  before  the  leaves,  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  if  retarded  "  crowns " 
are  bought  this  difficulty  does  not  present  itself.  In  early  spring,  even 
with  ordinary  roots,  both  come  together,  so  that  the  gardener  should 
rely  upon  the  retarded  roots  for  early  forcing  and  ordinary  "  crowus " 
to  produce  flowers  after  Christmas.  Fontin's  Lily  of  the  Valley  iJ 
considered  to  be  the  best  of  <ill,  and  is  much  in  demand  for  forcing 
CRINUM. — Several  of  these  handsome  flowers  may  be  grown  out 
of  doors  if  they  are  planted  in  a  well  drained  border  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  facing  south  or  west.    The  best  are  Moorei  and  capense,  both  with 
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^  I^  are  not.  of  L^TS  to  S>°^sfi^„^"  Z'tT^r''' 

CHOCUI-TTiere  «  little,  or  at  least  veTSSf  ?^^  *«'«'«'^- 
the  common  blue,  white  and  yellow  CrocGsM  th'.f  '^^  *^°* 

I  am  sure  no  one  needs  to  be  told  how  toS^th^*  "^ ."^  '"?°'""- 
tant  detaU  of  cultivation  is  commonly  nSted      a-^I    °*  ™P°'' 
fomis  on  the  top  of  the  old  one  the  TrJ!,.  .k     ,^  J^  ****  "^  *»"lb 
«y  4  inches  de^.     To  pLTthm  a^S«  dS,  "*  '"^^'.^  P^*«^' 
is  to  have  a  poor  display  in  futu«  yt^    %ht   P',,*"  f!.  °"''°  '^°°«' 
50  easily  pleased  as  L  blue  ^ J^so^'/""°^  C«^»«  "  not 
come  up  regularly  year  after  ySr  if  3^C's<Sce*!f  ."'  "^"^  ^'^^ 
a  second  time.    I  heard  recently  f^m  J^J^J^  '^^^T  **  ^ 
number  of  Crocuses  in  the  thrL^.ioT2lours    °  S^i^'f  "■  ^^"^ 
««ond  spring  there  was  a  splendid  s^fro^S "iurL'^tv/"  *^" 
not  a  single  yeUow  flower  was  to  be  seen     ^.      ,,    '*;!'^*®  ^"^ 
another  disadvantage  in  that  ihes^J^-Jt^7  ?V'  '^^ 
and  wiU  often  puU  the  yeUow  flowerato^c^  »k^^.  ^°°*^  °*  '*' 
and  white  blo^  untouched     Tin^iSr^'t  **""*«  *^'  ""* 
Crocuses  should  be  planted  quite  earlv^n  T^  *      ^""^  °"*  *^at 
that  they  may  have  JlenS^Qf^Se^Shi^  t?^°'  f  P*T^-.  «> 
flower?     Among  the^pSe.  or  wil?^o?c^us^l°''*^'y 
beautiful  flowers,  and  they  have  the^^ta "  "f  ^1  "^^ 

«rly  in  the  year,  while  the  common  so^^rf^Lu  °^  '^"'^'^ 
slow  progress.  Some  of  the  most  hJ^u"L^^iZ^ u'  "*'^"«^ 
«id  Imperati.  THese  Crocuses,  the  flowed  oTwho^"'  "??^"«»"« 
veined  and  marked,  are  admirkble  hS'pi^'t3^^f  "«  ^^^"«f"Uy 
house  when  grown  in  flower  oots  ^®  '=°^'^  «^^«°- 

they"SS'rm^';S^S;^21e:?  charming  httle  flowers,  and 
a  tong  season.  CoZ^lkT^d^TZ^'V^'^'^  throughout 
the  best  of  the  spring  TrS.  ^o£^  th  °t  ^""^'  ^  P^'^^P* 
Atkinsoniand  ibericu^  «dS  rose^urSrhi  T*  "^  ^""^  "« 

late  summer,  and  thetoit  oftw  -^^^  t  '''f «'™-  Several  flower  in 
folium).    At  kIiLH  i^         *  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  (hederas 

Roses/and  togetoer^th  aS^^.°?*  ^^^  ^'"^  ^^  "^^'^^ 

s^^rp^s"  srti"-  f  !pi-"a/yTonrot  sli 

flowerin^KAueusWorfnH  K^'*"*>  '"  "^^'^'^  ^°'  «"t"^n 
put  onlTatura^'Sc^  Sn^'S'le'^r'^r^.o"^'^  ^''^  ""^^  "* 
M  a  method  of  increase    tt7^  JS  •  T"*^  "  practised 

«oa  in  a  frame     ^^^'  ^"*  '^*°  '°  ^ay  in  boxes  of 

yeUaw  bC  rfful?!  *^*  5°"^'  °'  ?ty««.  opening  fts  gay 
-utte^cu,  i,  J^^-s.To!77^'rorT::^^LT'^ 
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the  deeply  cut  leaves  clustering  round  the  stalk  just  beneath  th 
flower  give  it  a  very  quaint  appearance.  The  bulbs  should  be  plant© 
in  August,  putting  them  about  3  inches  below  the  soil,  and  disposin 
them  in  large  groups,  since  it  is  only  in  the  mass  that  the  flowers^m 
to  advantage.  The  best  place  for  the  Winter  Aconite  is  in  grass  or  ii 
shrubberies  that  are  planted  with  leaf-losing  shrubs. 

EREMimuS.— At  one  time  these  taU,  stately  plants  were  supposec 
to  be  tender  and  suitable  only  for  a  few  favoured  locahties.    Durini 
recent  years,  however,  this  supposition  has  been  disproved    for  k 
many  gardens  remarkable  sucw-w  has  attended  their  cultivation     Th( 
principal  requirements  of  the  Eremurus  are  a  position  in  a  border  01 
the  wild  garden,  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds.    A  moderatdv 
light.  weU  drained  soil  wiU  suit  the  plants.    Some  growers  advocate 
the  addition  of  a  little  peat  round  the  roots,  but  this  is  not  necessary 
if  the  ground  is  trendr  A  and  dressed  with  some  weU  decayed  manure  • 
leaf  sou  is  also  useful.    The  best  time  to  plant  is  autumn.    The  roots 
are  very  long  and  fleshy,  spreading  out  in  a  circular  direction  sug- 
gestive of  a  starfish.    When  planting  they  must  be  carefully  spreai 
out,  and  any  broken  ends  cut  clean  and  dusted  with  charcoal.    An 
Ideal  position  for  the  Eremurus  is  between  low-growing  shrubs    The 
shrubs  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  growths  in  spring 
and  furnishing  the  ground  during  winter  as  the  foUage  of  the  Eremurus 
dies  ofF.     In  early  spring  wf  find  it  necesswy  to  protect  the  growths 
as  they  develop  very  early.    A  few  smaU  Yew  branches  stuck  amongst 
the  growths  will  answer  the  purpose.     I  have  also  seen  large  Seakale 
pots  used  in  cold  damp  districts,  with  siaaU  heaps  of  coal  ashes  placed 
over  the  roots  in  winter.    The  propagation  by  division  of  the  roots 
IS  rather  a  slow  process,  and  when  raised  from  seeds  the  plants  are 
some  time  reaching  the  flowering  stage.    For  this  reason  the  roots 
are  rather  expensive  to  purchase  in  any  quantity.    The  three  fint 
sorts  named  betow  are  the  cheapest.    E.  himalaicus  grows  5  to  6  feet 
high  and  has  white  flowers.    E.  robustus  is  the  hardiest  and  most 
reliable  in  English  gardens ;  the  spikes  attain  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet 
or  more,  the  flowers  are  pink.    E.  Bungei  has  yellow  flowers,  spikes 
4  to  5  feet  in  height.    E.  Olgae  grows  6  feet  or  more  in  height  and  has 
rosy  white  blooms.    A  considerable  number  of  \'arieties  and  hybrids 
have  been  raised  during  recent  years  which  will,  undoubtedly,  become 
popular  when  obtainable  in  quantity  at  a  moderate  price. 

ERTTHROlflUM  (Dog's-tooth  Violet).~Tlus  is  a  charming  httle  April 
flowering  plant  best  suited  in  the  rock  garden  in  rather  hght  soil,  as, 
for  insUnce,  that  with  which  leaf  soil  has  been  mixed.  They  are 
scarcely  showy  enough  or  vigorous  enough  for  the  flower  border, 
but  are  excellent  for  the  cold  greenhouse  when  grown  in  flower  pots. 
The  common  Erythronium  (dens  canis)  is  chiefly'^grown,  and  may 
be  had  in  several  colours.  Another  beautiful  sort  is  giganteum,  with 
mottled  leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  Revolutum  also  is  weU  worth 
growing ;  its  blooms  are  rose-purple.     Plant  bulbs  5  or  6  inches  deep. 
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fBEKOA. — Everyone  in  of  couno 

South  African  bulbous  plant  that  gi^s^hw^S?  ^^  *^'  delightful 
in  mid-winter.    It  is  of  the  easier  ^^T   "'?*'• '™«™°*  blossoms 
thing  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  early. TSe^vlr  !"\*^^f  °°-    The  chief 
a«  wanted  at  Christmas,  and  for  a  s!cSs^.or/  '^"^'*'  "  ^^"^^ 
bulbs  may  be  potted  at  intervals  unSftoeenH    7°c''  *"°°'°  t^" 
compost  consisting  of  turfy  soU  with  which  1  Si.'^    ^*'P*«™ber.    A 
cow  manure  and  sand  are  mixed  suits  them  best  ^  'eaf  mould,  dried 
an  mch  apart  and  are  just  covered  with  the  s^l      7^^  .""^^  "'^  P'a<*d 
the  best  place  for  them  for  six  or  eight  JSc  ^^"^^"'^'^  ^ame  is 
will  have  become  weU  rooted  and  maw  k-  k  ^"       ^  *****  *»me  they 
mey  should  never  ha^  a  temrSu«  hZ^'^'tu'"  ''"'  ^^^'^onJ. 
be  grown  successfully  when  the^h^om.t^^      *^  5o',  and  may 
mey  need  little  water  untU  well  r!S?eT  and  r**°t'  *°  ^°°  **  "'gh* 
to  be  kept  moist  and  not  wet    ^I  Jf  1*^^°  ^'^  ^^  ^'^eds  only 

be  given  httle  stakes,  otherwise  ttey^aTSn^"  "^^V"'  "'^  "^^^ 
ne  commonest  Freesias  are  re^tTv^J^  '^^  ^'^^  unsightly. 
•Iba.  white;  but  lately  seviS^ew  SS  h  '^  u^"^'  ^«^  '^^acta 
.ny  a«  of  great  merit.  O^of  ^e  W  ^"'^^l  °*'*^°«1  and 
chamiing  yellow  flowerB.    Another  beautiSl  s^rt^^l    Chapmani,  with 

easily  favourite  among  S'tinSS.  is^'a  n'^'^  J^^^^^i  ^^^  » 
found  growmg  in  meadows  near  the  lla^«  Lf  '  ^'^  "^^^  ^ 
Oxford  and  very  probably  in  otter  w^of^^"""  ^^^^  '^^ 
«  no  diflSculty  in  growing  the  FrSuLS^  a/  i^.  '^"°*^-  ^here 
Worcestershire,  they  are  freelv  naS2!f*.    ^*  Madresfield  Court,  in 

"ck  ga«len.  too.  they  aL  commofly  i^^^°*S '°  .^'^  ^^^^  '^  *h« 
soil.    It  IS  an  easy  matter  to  inrn^.-        '.  ^  *'^^«  "»  ordinary 

offsets  that  form  on  the^d  lll^^i^l^'^'i.  ^^  '^*^^«  *^ 
Fntllary.  there  are  several  oier  cS^A  "f'^^^  Snake's-head 
golden  yellow  pudica  and  aureT  reS^K*^-^"'^' '  '"  ^**°c«.  *he 
yeUow.    The  fevourite  CrowTlm^  -^  '•  *'"«''*  '^-  »°d  Moggridgei 
si^cmcnameisim^^^'^isX"^  "  °"«  °*  **»«  FritillSes7S 
bulbous  plants.  thVflower-sS^  ,^f  ^    ^*'°°'*'*^'^°&<>faUbardy 
There  is  no  difficulty  Zuf^  ^^^  *  ?««***  of  3  or  4  feet"^ 
ordinary  soil.    It  should  alwavsh.^^"'  *°'"  '*  *^"^«s  in  quite 
being  placed  in  each  clump  ^'^^bS^J  ^*  '*,^*  ^"  »  dozen  bulbs 
deep  and  early  in  autumn  is  the^b^t  tin.rfo^'^1*!^  '""^  ^  *°  ^  i°«=J>«' 
«>«  flowers  are  of  various  shSes  of  S^  ^"^  "^T  '"•    ^«  '^"^P- 
«  drooping,  in  each  one  otZ^  Ill^l'T^  '^-    Although  they 
™ter:  hence  the  name  sometiZ.  T^,-^  *°"°''  ^'^^y"  »  drop  erf 

"ent.    It  has  beautiful  Iwves^Jii     ^«^*  °*  «^^**  a°d   pecuUar 
"e  of  greater  decorative  v^'^th^f  ,f  ^^^'^-i"  ^act.  the  fonn^ 

"  the  Shade.    Tb.  Iea4trb^  ^d  t"^'  ""'  '*  *^^-  *>-* 

"^"^  ^^  «reen  or  variegated ;    the 
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flonrers  are  chiefly  lilac  coloured.  The  commonest  sort  is  ovata,  ai 
its  fine  leafage  and  pretty  lilac  flowers  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  bes 
Another  handsome  sort  is  Sieboldi,  with  broader  leaves  than  ovai 
and  lighter  flowers ;  the  variegated  variety  of  Sieboldi  is  a  gre 
favourite  with  gardeners.  Lancifolia,  also  worth  growing,  has  nairowi 
leaves,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating,  and  there  are  seven 
forms  with  the  leaves  variously  marked.  Tardiflora  blooms  i 
October.    The  Funkias  are  quite  hardy  and  are  planted  in  autumn. 

OALANTHUB  {Snowdrop). — There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  th 
Snowdrop  as  an  early  flower,  but  how  lamentable  it  is  that  near! 
everyone  should  still  grow  the  old  small-flowered  sort  when  there  ai 
others  far  more  handsome  and  retaining  all  the  charm  of  the  Snowdro 
flower.  One  of  the  finest  is  Elwesi.  but,  alas !  it  is  not  so  long  live 
as  the  common  kind.  It  is  now  fairly  cheap,  so  that  an  annual  plantinj 
is  not  a  serious  matter.  Ikariae  is  another  handsome  kind.  Ther 
are  many  named  vaiieties  of  the  common  Snowdrop  (nivalis),  amos| 
the  best  being  Imperati,  Melvillei  and  octobrensis,  the  latter  bloomin; 
in  late  autumn.  What  is  there  to  say  about  the  cultivation  of  th( 
Snowdrop  that  is  worth  saying?  One  puts  in  the  little  bulbs  ii 
September,  or  even  in  October,  about  3  inches  deep  and  leaves  tht 
rest  to  the  good  will  of  the  wind  and  weather.  How  exquisite  thej 
are  in  the  grass,  and  what  a  delightful  display  they  make  even  round 
about  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  I 

OALTONIA  (Cape  Hyactnth). — Here  is  another  of  those  unfortunate 
plants  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  the  real  name.  Is  it  Galtonia, 
or  is  it  Hyacinthus  ?  Gardeners  call  it  Hyacinthus,  botanists  now 
cull  it  Galtonia.  The  reader  may  make  his  choige.  It  is  a  most 
attractive  summer-flowering  plant  that  blooms  with  the  Gladiolus.  It 
throws  up  a  flowering  stem  some  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  on  the  upper 
part  bears  drooping,  bell-shaped  white  flowers.  It  makes  a  handsome 
display,  although  the  blooms  last  in  beauty  none  too  long.  It  thrives 
in  ordinary  soil,  and  only  needs  to  be  planted  in  March,  putting  the 
bulbs  about  4  inches  deep.  If  the  garden  soil  is  light,  the  bulbs  may 
be  left  outdoors  all  the  winter,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  safer  to  lift  them, 
store  for  the  winter  and  replant  in  spring  when  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
clayey.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  flowering-stem  is  bare  it  is  best  to 
plant  the  Cape  Hyacinth  among  other  plants  of  low  growth.  It  is 
commonly  placed  among  shrubs,  such  as  Azaleas,  and  with  excellent 
results. 

0LAOI0LU8. — So  numerous  and  dissimilar  are  the  garden  varieties 
of  Gladiolus  that  they  are  divided  into  several  sections.  Though  at 
first  these  were  readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  they  are  now 
difficult  to  keep  apart,  there  being  so  many  connecting  liks.  The 
original  species  from  which  these  garden  varieties  have  sprung  are 
natives  of  Sonth  Africa,  and  some  of  the  earhest  have  been  grown 
in  this  country  for  130  years  or  more.  The  oldest  of  the  groups  or 
sections  is  that  known  as  gandavensis,  so  named  from  the  eailier 
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fomu  having  been  raised  at  Chmf    ■     »  • 

te™tic»  at  Gladiolus  gandavensi,  ij  H^i^JK^',    ^^^  ^^'i  charac- 
fnmiriurf  with  weU  fonned  blo«a^,'i'°f  »n'.«[~t  spilce  closely 
-me  time.    In  colour  the  flowS^LT  W  wh^'l*T"*^  «*  «>; 
through  various  intennediate  shades     w   1       t°  ^««P  crim-on 
group,  in  which  flowers  are  in  many  k^sfam^' J^'Jl "  ""*  Lemoinei 
blotches,  a  feature  which  has  obSneTte  Z  «     t^  "^^^  eye-shaped 
the  name  of  Butterfy  GladioU     F^l-^!!' T.^^".  °' «»"  »«=t^ 
smaUer  than  those  of  gandavensis   wWlf?t^u^"i^  °'  ^'°«'»«i  "» 
in  the  flower  spike  being  shorts  U"^  '*  *J°  ^ij!"  ''--^  this  last 
no^  «pand  so  regularly,  hence  Lemoind  vS,^?"'  fj**""'  *«>'  "o 
weU  furmshed  spike  usuaUy  to  befouLd  i„^^     "''^°°'  «*o*  «»• 
toture  of  the  Lemoinei  section  is  f ounS  te  Z  «^'^»r«'»i«-    A  notable 
tint,  previously   unknown   ^ong  G^oJ     '^**' * '""^  °- Purple 
grown  a  few  of  these  varieties  attrLat^K^""  *  collection  is 
colour.    The  Nandeaau.^S^'tiJ^^y'eason  of  their  distinct 
years,  and  improved  varieties  aw^S^^*  Z'^  ^"^  <"  '^te 
large  size  of  the  individuil  flow.OTtoTrt!.^^.,,'^"^  =«°t  O"*-    The 
with  the  distinct  blotches  to  ^foT^  t 'L^f'T  ^°'°""'  *°8«ther 
render  tiie  Nandeanus  group  Tfavonlf  ."""^  °*  *^^°'  "'"bine  to 
the  forms  grown  under  S  hetiS^TcliS  .  h^^*'^''*  «^°^  ^^ 

The  early-flowering  GladiSTL  *    *^^"  "f"^  ^"^^'s  Hybrids, 
parison  with  tiie  othS  the^h/T  ^^u    *  '^^^''^  '^-    In  com- 
but  still  they  m^^^^t^^^^^f^^*^e^^o^er spikes::^, 
and  in  July  before  the  otter^tT^a,^^ ^'  ^^"^  P^  °f  June 
B  particularly  suitable   to   thT^fvfl^^    ^  waim  sheltered  border 
also  much  used  for  greenhon^nJf  I     '^^^'^  Gladioli.    Hiey   are 
five  bul^  being  pr^T^TT^^J^T^.  ^  P°*^'  ^^"' 
vanety  known  as  Hie  Bride  or  C<rfviU?^hT  diameter,    ^e  white 
m  some  nurseries  for  forcing  into  bSom     it"  ^""^  ^  thousands 
Brenchleyensis.  a  large  boWW^ne  S    2?"  ^.'^tinct  Gladiolus  is 
nus  is  of  a  remarkaWy  good  C.tii^n  ""?  ^"^^*  ^'^"'^t  ^^^ers. 
«  often  used  for  brighteiSTn^^f SSk       ^"'^  "'^'^  cheap,  so  that  it 
.    By  some  authoriti2^-Si'^''^'"^^'^«^ar  places. 
«  only  in  especiaUy  favourS^l^J^,,*"  ^^^^  bulbs,  but  it 
•"  ttat  light.    Frost  is  fatal  toISm  "^.f  ^f^  *^  ^  ^°°^^d  "PO'^ 
m  the  autumn  and  storedin  a  ^^'SL^r     "^^'  ""'  '^  ^  "'J^'  ""ed 
*^ed  soil,  the  bulbs  are  fi^^ore^elt  S  h'^^-.k'"  *  ^«^*'  ^«" 
ttan  m  heavy,  damp  ground.    EvSi  «  i^f    *P^/^'  "'*°*«'-  ^^ely 
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locality,  bat  generally  it  should  be  done  about  the  third  week  in  Ma 
Authorities  are  by  no  means  of  one  accord  concerning  the  dept] 
which  Gladiolns  bUbs  should  be  {Wanted.  This  divergence  of  opi 
may  be  acconntea  for  by  the  consistency  of  the  soil,  as  where  i 
of  an  adhesive  clayey  nature  the  bulbs  need  be  planted  less  d* 
than  in  light  ground.  In  heavy  soil  a  good  plan  is  to  place  a  I 
■and  around  each  bulb  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture  ti 
In  heavy  soU  plant  so  that  there  is  3  inches  of  soil  above  the 
of  the  bulb ;  in  lighter  soils,  4  inches  or  even  3  inches  will  not 
too  much.  If  planted  in  beds,  1  foot  to  15  inches  apart  is  a  snitj 
distance,  or  greater  space  may  be  allowed  and  the  ground  carp« 
with  Violas.  Another  effective  way  to  plant  Gladiolus  bulbs  is 
arrange  groups  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  at  intervals  along  a  mixed  bor 
When  growing  a  Uberal  amount  of  moisture  is  beneficial. 

As  the  spikes  lengthen  they  should  be  staked  ;  plants  looked  al 

in  this  respect  are  more  effective  than  those  aUowed  to  take  tl 

chance.    These  spikes  are  extremely  valuable  for  indoor  decorati 

and  if  cut  when  but  a  few  flowers  are  expanded  the  others  will  01 

beautifully  in  water.    After  those  out  of  doors  have  done  floweri 

the  leaves  will,  as  the  autumn  advances,  turn  yellow,  and  be* 

severe  frost  they  must  be  Ufted  with  the  aid  of  a  fork.    Then  the  bn 

are  laid  on  a  bench  in  a  cool,  dry  yet  sunny  place.      In  this  way  tl 

will  ripen,  when  they  may  be  looked  over,  the  tops  cut  off  to  witl 

a  inches  of  the  bulb  and  any  soU  removed.    The  bulbs  may  then 

stored  in  paper  bags  and  kept  dry  and  safe  from  frost  during  the  wint 

In  lifting  the  bulbs  small  bulbs  are  often  seen  at  the  base,  ea 

secured  to  the  parent  by  a  small  root-like  substance.    This  characti 

far  more  pronounced  in  some  varieties  than  in  others,  afords  a  reai 

means  of  increase.    AU  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the  smaU  bul 

and  lay  them  in  a  box  of  ahnost  dry  -'..nd.    They  are  so  minute  th 

without  this  they  will  get  shriveUe(     1  ..     In  spring,  plant  them  0 

in  a  warm  border,  where,  if  the  soil ;      jpt  moist  during  summer,  mai 

of  them  will  reach  flowering  size    .^    same  season.    Seeds  also  rip 

readily,  and  if  these  are  kept  until  spring  and  sown  in  pans  or  bo» 

in  a  frame  many  of  them  will  bloom  in  two  years.    The  seed  shonl 

be  sown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  covered  1 

a  depth  of  half  an  inch.    Some  of  the  named  varieties  of  Gladiolus  ai 

expensive,  but  the  cheaper  ones  are  in  many  cases  equally  show] 

The  cheapest  of  all  are  mixed  seedlings,  and  these  can  be  recon 

mended.     In  some  of  the  Dutch  bulb  farms  Gladioli  are  grown  b 

the  acre  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  seed.    This  is  sown,  and  whei 

the  bulbs  are  large  enough  they  are  sold  as  mixed  seedlings.    It  i 

quite  possible  to  obtain  some  of  the  very  best  flowers  in  this  way,  a 

most  of  them  are  s(dd  before  they  have  flowered.    In  the  case  0 

mixed  seedlings  the  different  sections  are  by  dealers  kept  separatt 

from  each  other.    The  seedling  bulbs  are  clean  and  weU  grown  ui 

can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well. 
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tmunwau    {AmaryUu).—Vny  few  of  ^k-      ■ 
wild  types  are  in  general  cultivation  -the  H.^ VT  .  onginal  species  or 
«vely  grown  are  hybrid,  obtained  chiefly  "vS^^^T'  °°^  '°  "*'°- 
a  do«n  species  or  so.     They  are  now  weU  vL!/    .'°**"='"ossing  of  hall 
it  wiU  suffice  to  say  that  from  a  bulb  wh^h       "*  gardens,  therefore 
of  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  strarj  SiST."''  ^.**''  P**^ 
erect  spikes  ar,  produced  ia  eariy  spring     S  !n  t         '"*'*  ^^'^Y' 
by  large  LUy-like  flowem.  varying  SrLoirf?^^'^  *'"  *«™«ated 
deepest  crimson.     By   varying   the   treaWnf    "  ^""^  *^"**  ^  ^« 
the  flowering  season  ma^be V«lj  o^TT  UnTr  1^  "*'  P^"*"' 
under  ordinary  conditions  their  ZL«L„  ^f^K,'"*^  ?*"«!■  »«* 
the  months  of  March.  April,  and  Mav     ^T\     u     '^"""^  »  during 
unU  sometunes  prodnce'^ofls^    w£h  mav  ^i.*A"*' *'*  "'??**'*'"'= 
on  separately,  such  a  mode  5  ircreteTve^^f '°  °*  '^'^'^  K^^^^" 
that  of  raising  from  seeds     The  cr^f^,  !?•  ''°^.  compared  with 
the  production  of  seeds  is  a^^p'l'^iS^TrVJL,"''  ^°"^^  ^^-^ 
w  th  the  poUen  of  another,  rhe  one  inT^nX^"  '**^'^  °°*'  ^o*" 

d.recUy  it  opens,  have  the  anther?  cit  o?T  f  ""  *  "^d-t.-arer  should. 
In  nvo  days  or  so  th.    sU^    ^otfrn^^T'  »«"-'«'^l«ation 
the  poUen  from  the  Ao^^o^^^^TZJ'     "  «'."""°"'''  ^^^^ 
by  oxeans  of  a  smaU  camel 's-J^r  b"sh  to  tt  T'"*  "  ^'""^"red 
m   done,  fertihsation  soon  tiS  Ee      nH  !k     ?"*  °*  "'*'  °"^«f- 
in  .short  time.     Kept  in  a  Sl^r^e  0^5,-  to  rT:>.  '^^l''  ""^ 
qmcklv  swell  and,  as  a  rale    thrseed,  »«     ^     u  ^    '  "'''  ^'^'^  Pods 
Pro^..ed  a  greenhouse  witS  a  „'!'l   *"  "?*  ^'y  ^^«  "^^d  of  Ju^. 
dunngtheuS;isa^Lrbte  the^r  Z^'  temperature  0/5!^ 
.t  is  better  to  wait  untU  spring     TsuS.r  "^^  *'  °"*^'  °^''"*^- 
the  seed  may  be  formed  of  eoL  nar^?  i       '^^^  '"  ^'^^J'  to  sow 
about  half  a  part  of  sand  Te  wS?£S  tho  "''m       "°"^'^  ^'^^^ 
together  and   passed   through   a  SveTh         T^*"'"    "'^o^PO'ated 
moderately  firm  and  made   level  forth.  .'°''  "   ^''"'^'^   ''own 

th.s  the  seeds  are  sown  LSa^d    wT^*'  ?  °'  ^^«  ^"'     •     On 

«ngly  into  smaU  pots,  using  mS  tt'  t.'^T  "«"  ""'  ^S'^  *«  ?«* 
m  which  the  seeds  wen.  so^^  QvS  a  Tit  ^  "'  '=°'^^'^*  ^  ''^* 
>t.urg  plants  will  make  such  process  th.^  -  °'.'  mature  of  55"  the 

oi  them  will  be  sufficiency  KTed  t  i;',  T""*  °'  ^^^  ™°«t 
diameter,  which  wiii  be  laree  en^ah  f  '"^'^  f'^*^  5  inches  in 

ti>i^  potting  the  sou  mu^'^Se..:;  Jl  }'''  ^'  "^^°-  ^°^ 
P'^ed  to  pieces  with  the  hand  if  „f  ,  J°"^''"  '***"'*'  ^^^g 
5,™ner,;aeymaybepSLdl^l„TH  ^^  ^'  ^-     ^bout  mid- 

^lightly  shaded  from  the^n  *"  *°  7'^"^'0;  ?arde„  frame  out  of  doors. 

^"n  set..    Treated  in^L  wav  S  !^^  '""-"^^  "^  ^'^"^  "P  before  the 

.-wu  buibs  before  winter      As  anV'..^^  '■'''    ^"f  4"ickly  and  make 

^^T.    AS  autumn  af     oaches  they  wiU  show 
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signs  of  going  to  rest  by  some  of  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  As  soon 
as  this  is  noticed  the  plants  should  have  all  the  sunshine  possible, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  air.  while  the  water  supply  must  be  lessened 
but  not  discontinued  altogether.  Before  frost  the  plants  must  be 
removed  to  their  winter  quarters.  The  best  place  is  on  a  stage  or 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  50"  or  there- 
abouts is  maintained.  During  December  and  January  they  will  need 
no  water,  but  after  that  a  Uttle  may  be  given.  This,  combined  with 
increased  sun  hine,  will  cause  the  leaves  to  appear,  and  soon  after 
the  flower  spikes  will  show.  Many  of  them  will  not  flower  the  first 
season,  that  is  to  say,  in  eighteen  months  or  so  from  the  sowing  of 
the  seed,  and  even  those  that  do  bloom  are  likely  to  show  a  consider- 
able improvement  the  following  year. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  both  those  that  have  and  those  that 
have  not  flowered  may  be  shifted  into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  that  is, 
if  they  require  it,  for  some  are  much  weaker  in  growth  than  others,  and 
for  these  5-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  The  same  treatment  both  in 
summer  and  winter  as  that  reconamended  for  the  previous  year  must 
be  followed,  and  the  next  spring  all  or  nearly  all  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  flower.  By  some  cultivators  the  entire  stock  is  repotted 
in  January  before  groMrth  recommences,  while  others,  equally  successful, 
allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  seasons.  A  com- 
promise between  the  two  is  the  best  to  follow.  The  plants  should  be 
examined  in  January,  and  any  whose  roots  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  must  be  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted,  while  those  that 
show  a  mass  of  healthy  roots  are  left  undisturbed.  These  are  greatly 
benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  when  growing  freely. 
The  amateur  with  but  a  single  greenhouse  may  grow  the  Hippeastrums 
well  by  keeping  them  under  glass  when  making  their  growth,  and 
ripening  them  in  the  autumn  by  standing  them  on  a  sunny  shelf  or 
at  the  foot  of  wall  where  they  get  all  the  sunshine  possible. 

IXIA. — Probably  few  flowers  can  show  such  great  variety  of  colour- 
ing as  the  Ixia  ;  some  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  they  are  not  more  commonly  grown.  One  may  have  green, 
white,  rose,  red,  almost  black,  blue,  yellow,  and  Ixias  of  other  colours, 
and  every  one  possessing  a  greenhouse  should  make  a  point  of  gromng 
them.  I  have  tried  them  out  of  doors,  but  I  cannot  say  they  proved 
a  great  success,  even  though  they  were  planted  in  a  warm  border 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  south.  They  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  thrive  in  one  that  is  not  heated,  although  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  grow  them  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  They  are  potted 
in  October,  turfy  soil  with  which  sand  is  freely  mixed  being  a  suitable 
compost.  The  bulbs  are  small  and  are  placed  in  the  flower  pots  an 
inch  apart.  A  cold  frame  that  is  covered  with  mats  is  the  best  place 
for  them  until  they  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  Iavo  months. 
T.ien  they  may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  if  watered  with 
care  and  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  will  bloom  in  May.    One 
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of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ixias  »  ^i^^o 

«:d  black  flowers.  A  Aower  ^gr^^  aJd  J?;  T**^  f*^"«"«  P«« 
exates  my  admiration,  and  seems  tome  to  ,  flouring  always 

of  colour  «Bodation.  It  is  scarcely  ne^^^tr^^^  "^^  perfection 
for  a  most  varied  selection  with  a  wide  ^^J  f  nation  other  kinds, 
from  the  florist.  ^^'^  ""«*  °*  coloura  may  be  bought 

UCHniAUA  (Cape  Cowshp\^These  a«  f, 
ing  inbaskets  for  the  greenhSise.  W^tS  S'^t  fl"'""  '"  «'°*- 
m  shades  of  orange  and  yellow,  look  ^r^  kI^!'^  ^°'^*'"'  chiefly 
down.    They  are.  however;  equaUy^L^I,^^"**.^"'  *'^'^'»  ^'^g^i 
ney  need  much  the  same  SLatment  aS  p°L^°^°e  «  flower  j^ts^ 
put  in  baskets  in  August.    Therw<x>m  IZT  *°*^  "^  Potted  or 
of  hufy  soil  with  a  httle  dried  «Sr  mZre  .n^"^"^"*.^'-    A  compost 
them  admirably.    If  grown  in  bISte  iJif^  "^^  intermixed  suits 
with  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  faUing  oS     -^.Tl^  *°  ^«  these 
2  mches  apart.     They  remainkT  a  coM  *  ""^  P'*"**!  about 

until  rooted,  say  for  two  months,  and  aJe  3.«nT*  T''^  "^^  fibre 
house.  One  of  the  finest  of  ad  te  cSed  N.lt  ^^^* '°'°  ^^'^  K'^*"' 
coloured  flowers.  Tricolor  is  the  <Sn2on  Jl^'u'"*^  ^^^'^P  "^ange 
lEUCOJOM  (5«o«,/faA0.-The«  Tr^r  ^"^  ^  ^"""^  •''"^"S- 
grown  the  Spring  and  the  Summer  SnowSe  ^T^f^^^  commonly 
«  a  chanmng  flower  opening  in  Ma?ch      Th.  ^°™«(^ernum) 

wh.te  green-tipped  flowers  aTe  none^S'  col^  *^°°»P"atively  large 
«  not  at  aU  a  fastidious  plant  ^LZ  ^T  °  '"  «"*^'>°«'  yet  it 
abdity  of  the  Snowdrops.  PtrhaSl^e^i  T\  ^^^'^^S  the  adapt- 
is  in  the  rock  garden,  where  JXt^'  ^^P'^*  'f  the  Snowflakes 
m  the  early  year.  He  bulbs  aS^St^  T"''.''  ^^'^  ""  ''''"g^tful 
«p.  The  Summer  Snowflake7Jt.^S  iTajT  T  '  ""^  ^  in'^hes 
UUer  plant  that  blooms  in  earirsJZl  ^^^^''  *  '"S^^  and 
It  IS  a  somewhat  untidy  plant  and  I  S"'  *^^  ^°^^'«  ^re  white. 
gardens  can  do  without  it^iiftoi  t^,.*  .IJ^'  *^^  °^  ^^^  'nost 
«stdl  another  Snowflake  cauS  a^A^mn^S  t.'"  *"*"'"°-  There 
summer  J  it  is  a  dainty  littirSrnt^^lT^!'   *'*^°"S''  "  blooms  in 

MOMTBlffinA  _  TWs  i^one  of  tT^      ^*^  rose-tinged  flowers. 
garden  in  August  and  September ^!  "?  ^^'^f^^^  «°-ers  for  the 
garden  purposes  we  may.  I  S  s^^l.f  .V^l'*  ^"*°°'a'  ^^t  for 
^t  few  years  many  exceedingly  hl^s^'*  Montbretia.    During  the 
J>ey  possess  more  vigorous  So^S^f/"'"**^  ^^^  been  raised, 
^wers   than  the  old^  sorts,  ^^relo^f^''  T"  "<=^Jy<oloured 
P^wenhft  the  bulbs  every  autumn  MdtS''  finer  plants.     Some 
fhe  very  finest  flowers  are  ob^^n^   ^J* '° 'P"°«' a°d  probably 
"chned  to  think,  howe^    Zf  ^,  T'^'''  "^'^  treatment     I  am 
ffeuen,  take  more  trouWe  ^^  £l  ,^  °°''  °^  ""^"y  Plants  tha^ 
P"t  m  the  bulbs  is  in  March     thl^      "^  '"*''•    ^«  best  time  to 
«,  3  or  4  inches  apart^d'n^  ^^"'  ^^"''^  -»  °'  5  inches  deep 
^not  only  thrive  aS' flTwer^™7.    h^*^'  '°"  "  ""'^  ''eavy.  the? 
^»  not  far  from  mine  S  ^"^  "S '"^/^r  Z-*^"  »  *  «tS 
«wt  aas  a  large  border  filled  ^-Oh  Mont- 
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bretias  that  annually  make  a  brilliant  display  as  August  comes  ronr 
and  they  remain  undisturbed  from  year  to  year.  When  the  plar 
get  crowded  it  is,  of  course,  wise  to  lift  and  replant,  putting  the  bul 
at  a  prop"^  distance  apart,  but  this  need  not  be  carried  out  often 
than  once  in  three  years.  I  have  had  them  planted  in  my  own  gardi 
for  three  years,  and  each  year  they  have  flowered  well.  A  shai 
or  half-shady  spot  suits  them,  although  they  fie  also  quite  hapi 
in  the  sunshine.  In  fact,  I  have  found  the  Montbretias  so  easy 
cultivation  that  I  would  recommend  them  for  every  garden.  Th( 
are  so  happy  in  my  neighbour's  garden  (and  he.  I  know,  is  i 
"  gardener  ")  that  they  even  come  under  the  fence  into  mine.'  Is  i 
I  wonder,  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  meted  out  I 
them  ?  or  is  it  to  show  me  how  very  easily  they  arc  pleased,  and  ( 
beg  of  me  to  grow  more  of  them  ?  A  few  of  the  best  of  the  newi 
ones  are  G.  Davison,  Westwick  and  Lord  Nelson.  But  the  tw 
old  sorts,  Pottsi  and  crocosmiaeflora,  are  still  well  worth  growing  whe 
quantity  is  wanted,  for  these  new  varieties  are  still  rather  expensiw 
ORmTHOOALDM  {Star  of  Bethlehem).— Wb&t  a  perfectly  delightft 
common  name  for  a  flower !  It  makes  one  wish  to  grow  the  flovre 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  its  name,  though  I  think  I  might  justl'  sav  th 
Star  of  Bethlehem  is  not  so  good  as  its  name.  The  common  kini 
(umbellatum),  with  white  flowers,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  It  bloom 
in  May  and  June.  Nutans,  with  green  and  white  blossoms,  is  ak 
a  popular  kind.  Both  these  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  become  some 
thing  of  a  nuisance  in  the  garden  border.  They  are  best  plantec 
where  their  trespassing  proclivities  will  not  bring  them  into  conflid 
with  other  and  choicer  plants— towards  the  front  of  the  shnibber; 
or  in  grass  on  the  garden  outskirts.  I  find  room  for  a  few  in  my 
limited  garden  space,  but  I  take  care  to  plant  them  in  odd  eoraeii 
v-here  they  are  not  likely  to  become  a  nuisance.  They  are  put  in  in 
autumn.  Omithogalum  pyramidale  is  the  most  handsome  of  the 
lot,  and  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more  ;  the  flowers  are  greenish 
white.  The  flowers  of  the  Omithogalums  are  produced  in  loose  bunches 
at  the  top  of  the  stem. 

OXALIS  (Wood  Sorrel). — I  mention  the  Oxalis  to  draw  attention  to 
the  charming  native  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella),  which  may 
often  be  found  growi;  3  wild  in  open  woods  and  copses  where  the 
midday  sunlight  reaches.  This  is  worth  planting  in  masses  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  rock  garden,  where  it  may  be  allowed  to  spread.  The 
little  roots  are  planted  in  autumn. 

RANUNCDLUS. — This  flower  is  overshadowed  by  the  Anemone,  and 
is,  it  would  seem,  gradually  falling  into  disfavour.  The  varieties  of 
asiaticus  provide  the  double  flowers  that  are  usually  grown  in  gardens 
and  are  so  freely  sold  in  the  streets  in  spring  from  the  flower  farms 
of  the  sunny  south  of  France.  It  is  easy,  as  with  the  Poppy  Anemones, 
to  have  a  long  continued  display  of  Ranunculus  flowers  by  planting 
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the  roots  at  intervals  from  autumn  •,««! 

.bout  growing  them  if  the  r^°Je  -X^L.T '!?"' "  °° '^^'^'^ty 

Med.  the  roots  are  taken  up.  dried^d  I!    ^^    *^'  '"^^^    ^ve 
The  Turban  varieties  in  many  c^Su^i/^.f'^  "°*"  Planting  time 

SCHBOmuS  (The  Ku^lSa^^I:  *^®  ™«'*  popular 
f«  bo«l«  at  the  foot  of  a  sou^^";^'^Shf^^^°  *^**  ?«»«««•  a 
Je  Kaffir  LUy,  an  autmnn-  an?  ^n  SL  h.  "•*  '"^^  ™°*»  °' 
ban  more  resemblance  to  a  Gladiolus  th^;^**'""^  P^aat  that 
«d  fowers  on  a  taU  stem,  murhl^tte  wST^flfe.  ,"  '^  ^n^t 
but  m  a  mild  winter  blooms  are  obtainri  U  k  P^^'°1«s.  in  Octolw. 
«  planted  in  March,  and  during  toe  Jurl,^  ^"J  *^-  ^he  roofed 
He  soil,  too,  should  be  well  dug  2  f^t  J!^^'  "^'^  P^^^ty  of  water. 
moist  during  the  hot  weather,    cic^i  L  ^h"^  **,  *°  ''''"P  «>«  ««t» 

KaUA—Ihe    chief    favo^t^T  """  ^'^y  «>«. 

Sdllasibiricaandbifolia,bothrv5^„.^t?^.Jh«  ^  Squills  are 
in  early  spring.  Tte  common  Kuebeul?^-^  '''"''  ^°'^''"  thatopen 
BlaebeU.  Sdlla  hispanica  (ca^ZuS»  hf  ^•°"*^'^-  ^^SpaiS^S 
some  flower  that  ^  be^S  ?i'  ,i°°T^  '°  *^y'  "  ^^nd- 
pink,  etc.  Scillas  thrive  in  orS^  '^several  colours,  white,  blue. 
be  planted  in  August  or  Sep°SbS^sf^^''°.»°!^-  ^«  bulbs  should 
numerous  Squills,  some  of  S^Tm  y^l^''  ^^'^^  There  are 
greenhouse  only.  ^*^  attractive,  suitable  for  the 

JSeVt  l:er,r  t^?r°^-«^  ^'»*-  -"^  ^o- 
colouring.  The  bulbs  are  p^tt^d  in  n?.  T!""**  °'  """^  a°d  varied 
mt^nuxed.  and  ar.  placed  SS  ^  S^^^?  ^^t"];^  ^^  ^"^  ««d 
old  frame  and  covered  with  co<»^n«f  sk  ^-  ^^^^  "^  ^^P^  in  a 
^en  they  may  be  bnjugTt  in^T^"  J^^^,  *°^  "'^"t  two  months 
l>;espnng.  The  flower  ^e  vSouslvafTi,,?"'*  ^^  "^^  ^o^er  in 
of  the  best  are  tricolor,  red  Ld  yeui^Kre  k  *°"^  '=°'°"^^''-  ^  few 
Ganbaldi,  crimson.  ^    '*'^'  *^'^«  ^mg,  red  and  black,  and 

Jstdious,  and  to  ensure  success  one  ",.T^  ■^"^"'-  "  '«  rather 
droned  soil  with  which  lime  Sle  h\.f^^  P'*"*  *^"  '°°t«  '^^  *«" 
»  lutea.  with  yellow  flowTiTn  C"^  ^^°  *"  ''^'*-  ^^  ^^^'^^  sort 
u»pmvedbytheabsence^'^^;^^^P*f^l>«^-  Its  appeara.ee  is  not 
m  June  or  July.  " '«av<»  ax  blooming  time.    Planting  is  done 

^n^T^S'7*,2--^-^^^^  plants  are  not 

»)so  because  the  blooms  LTluT.    V"  *'^  °°*  ^^'^  ^"^V.  Partly 

b"risr^v°'  "-ucStn^^frwer  ^h^"^'  ^^  '^°^- 

,-  *  *^U  drained,  sunnv  borHpr  ^*        """'C'^-     They  are  best  suited 

.<«««  south.    Th^y  ^e^pi^tJ  i^^J^'iy  ««"  at  the  foot  of  a  waU 

«  usual  to  lift  L  b£  :ien  2^.  ,'"''  ^"^'- '°  '^t**  s""^'" 

autumn  but  at  any  rat^t  ^r^^J^^^J*^  ''f  '^''^^  'io^'n  ia  the 

2^  .  M  tne  southern  counties,  if  covered  with 
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•shes  they  may  bo  left  andistnrbed.    The  gorgeoasly  colourad  vari 
of  Tigridia  Pavoaia  aie  the  best 

TUBEBOn.— This  is  one  of  the  chief  favourites  among  white  flo\ 
•od  is  an  accommodating  plant,  since  it  may  be  grown  in  a  both 
tf  wanted  m  bloom  quickly,  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for  later  bl( 
The  bulbs  arrive  late  in  the  year,  in  November,  and  should  be  po 
as  soon  as  received.  A  6-inch  wide  flower  pot  will  take  three  bi 
A  sou  consisting  of  turfy  sml  with  a  Uttle  sand  and  leaf  mould  ir 
mixed  suits  them,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  ahnost  covered  A 
potting  they  are  commonly  placed  under  the  stage  of  the  greeiih( 
for  a  few  weeks  until  growth  commences,  but  a  better  place  fat  tl 
IS  in  a  cold  frame.  When  leaves  are  seen  to  be  forming  the  ero 
may.  if  he  wants  early  flowers,  plunge  the  plants  in  fibre  in  a  1 
house  and  keep  the  roots  moist,  or  they  may  be  grown  in  the  greenho 
m  the  ordinary  way.  If  the  bulbs  are  potted  at  intervals  of  a 
weeks  there  will  be  a  succession  of  blossom  throughout  the  snr 
months.  '^ 

VAUOTA  (Scarborough  L»/y).— This  is  one  of  those  plants  tl 
the  cottager  often  grows  better  than  the  professional  gardener  •  splen( 
specimens  may  often  be  seen  growing  in  cottage  windows'  One 
the  chief  aids  to  success  is  not  to  disturb  the  bulbs  so  long  as  tii 
are  m  a  thriving  condition.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  August  a 
September.  After  the  blooms  are  over  the  plant  must  be  stiU  fre< 
supplied  with  water,  for  it  has  to  finish  growth.  During  the  wini 
the  sou  is  kept  rather  drier,  but  as  this  is  an  evergreen  bulb,  it  m« 
never  be  dned  off.  A  sunny  window  or  a  shelf  nor  far  from  the  roc 
glass  IS  the  best  place  for  it.  Its  flowers  are  bright  red,  and  resemb 
thoM  of  the  AmaryUis  in  form.  The  compost  best  suited  is  one 
turfy  soil  with  sand  and  a  little  rotted  manure  mixed  in 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
T„  «,  ^  v«„  OK  «„„,„, 

Tta  value  Of  artificial  mannresi. 

prejudice  against  them  so  n^  t  rftlT^r"  ^**b«shed,  and  th.       , 
of  their  use  need  be  put  foS^  ^T'  "l**  "*««  "gu^ent  i^.  "^^^ 
to  point  out  the  r^lftion  ^T^fi  ^7*'^«^«».  it  mly^  1'"  1*^°"' 
or  farmyard  mannre^n!!  "^^  ™a°wes  to  the  ^f   ^  ^""^^^ 
over,  an'air  of^S^hT^"*  °°  P«i"d'ce  evS  eSS*'  L^^^'' 
the  nser  -der3tSd7eS^tl^?,  ^^ -^cial  ^erSis^^Tnd  u^T 
"asaofor  applying  them,  he  is  atL      ^  *=°°'^°'  «d  thro^^ 
a  nostrum  to  oflFer       p^J.  "**  mercy  of  everw  «.     ■      P'^cise 

;t  «  not  d^cult  to  nad",.S^P"^"^I«  *«  ~°^«S^  ^Z^ 
manures  A  plant  is  built  urof  suL?^  *°*^  wherefore  T/^fi*?** 
out  of  the  soil :  the  fn-^I    ^       ""bstances  taken  onf  «*  fu  *"^cja] 

ofthelatterinsuiSbl  °r4'««L°"l°'  °" co^ol,  whi^t ^ht ^^'^  *°^ 

""ts  take  up  qdteT.^?","^''P"<=«caIp,;bT^of  i°  '"PP^^ 

bat  the  only  ones%rnLS  ^  u',  *'^''«°*  subsSnces^r^  "?"""&• 

""r?r.rr^-t.      ^---'--laimsofitsSScJSr^^ 

'^^  -a^ons  ?;?J  ^°^"*  -n^ider  farmyard  or  stable  d 
nnst  contain  aU  th.         "  *  manure.     It  is  e««  !  '*"°«^'  and 

"^If  comZd  of  S!  r'"***'  substances  r^S  *°  ''*f  that  dung 
^Pntint^tllSt'S  b'T^-,  When  ^1^^^^  tT'    ''  " 
P^  that  supphed  S  1^  **^*°  °"t  o'  the S  o?£k°u""'  S""""*! 
""tain  them'Sl?:^„-°d  "tter  to  anim^    £i''l*^«  ^"P- 
tte  animals  ?    No  h^    Proportions  as  thev  p«.*  ^  ™®  manure 
fonnlbrume  ^^H^"*  *^«  •°i™al  retail  V^'  "*  *^«  '<»d  of 
'"^•only  iZrTnt  P^°»Phoric  acid  to  Ski  ^*^°°"'  ""^^^^  to 
^y  the  iTI^L'H^'"*  *^»t  "  noj^to  some  e  J°  .*""*  P^*^ 
, ""  the  dung  tie  ^t^i**""  *°  «>"  loss.  wTha^  to     °*  abstracted 
*ith  the  rJuirfh?^^"*""  matter  is  Verv  S    .  "'"«°b«'-  that 

r''«'''«nU^St,?e*it*r.°'^*  "  formed  2d  rivt  ?  'T"**«°°. 
'M  half  of  ♦h-    ■      t  ''°«»  not  often  h«r.tl    S        °*  "^to  the  air 
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thing  that  the  plant  requires,  does  not  contain  them  in  the  proport 
required,  so  that  if  we  supply  a  full  dose  of  nitrogen  we  arc  prob< 
giving  more  phosphate  and  considerably  more  potash  than  wc 
be  required,  whereas  if  we  only  supply  sufficient  potash,  we  are  | 
bably  starving  the  crop  as  regards  nitrogen,  and,  to  a  less  deg 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  first  great  use  of  artificial  manures  is  in  supplementing  di 
and  thereby  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  important  ingredie 
so  that  they  shall  best  suit  the  needs  of  our  crops.  As  would 
expected  from  what  has  just  been  said,  artificial  manures  show 
best  results  where  the  soil  has  not  been  manured,  and  where  tt 
is  a  consequent  lack  of  the  four  important  plant  foods.  On  soils  t 
have  been  very  heavily  manured  and  where  all  the  plant  foods 
present  in  large  amouct,  little  or  no  effect  will  be  produced  by  us 
artificial  manures.  It  is  also  found  in  practice  that  where  only  moder 
dressings  of  dung  are  used  the  effect  of  potash  is  very  Uttle,  as  a  n 

Can  artificial  manures  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  dung  entirel 
No,  because  a  bulky  manure  like  dung  possesses  other  propert 
besides  that  of  supplying  the  plant  with  food.  A  very  import: 
use  of  the  bulky  organic  matter  of  dnng  is  that  it  retains  water  a 
keeps  the  soil  "open."  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  organic  mat 
(humus,  as  it  is  called)  it  suffers  badly  from  drought,  and  if  of  a  clay 
nature  it  is  so  stiff  as  to  be  unworkable.  On  a  very  sandy  soil  a  bul 
manure  is  required  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  drought  in  sumc; 
time,  and  on  a  very  heavy  clay  it  is  required  to  make  the  soil  mc 
"  open."  But  leaves  and  general  rubbish  made  into  a  compost  w 
serve  equally  well  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fertilising  properties  m 
be  added  in  the  form  of  artificials.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  cos 
if  you  have  a  large  amount  of  dung  at  disposal — say,  half  a  load 
the  rod — money  spent  on  artificials  other  than  lime  would  probab 
be  wasted  ;  if  you  have  half  this  amount  of  dung,  it  will  probab 
pay  3rou  to  use  artificial  manures  ;  if  you  have  little  or  no  dung  ava 
able  you  mi*st  use  compost  and  artificials  unless  you  have  virgin  s( 
and  you  wish  to  exhaust  it.  Generally  speaking,  artificials  are  cheap 
to  buy  than  dung,  so  that  it  is  economical  under  these  circumstanc 
to  buy  only  a  moderate  allowance  of  dung  and  supplement  with  art 
ficials. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  various  artificial  manures  which  ma 
be  obtained,  .rd  discuss  their  relative  merits  and  the  particular  pu 
poses  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

MTrRATB  OF  800A.— Of  all  artificial  fertilisers,  probably  none 
of  greater  value  than  nitrate  of  sod-  This  substance,  as  its  nam 
indicates,  only  supplies  one  of  the  fr ..  important  plant  foods,  «: 
nitrogenous  matter.  We  must  at  thit^  oint  inquire  into  the  nanr 
of  nitrogenous  substances,  because  tliey  differ  considerably  in  con 
position,  and  this  difference  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  thei 
use.     Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  crystalline  substance  very  easily  dissolve 
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tawitcr.    W  »  very  dilute  solution  of  thi.  .uh.f.        v 
young  growing  plant  an  immediate  e^t  ?,?*="  J*  ^^«  ^  any 
rapid  growth  being  observed  for  a  few  da^  -ft       l^'  *"  "nusuaUy 
becomes  again  normal.     No  other  nitr^^.!'  "^^^^  '"^^  growth 
.  rapid  and  riiort-lived  action.  anS  SfSw  '"^**°*=«  «*^««  ««ch 
we  have  the  nitn^enous  matier  to  tte  fo™         ^  ****  *°  »  "itrate 
by  the  plant.    We  need  not  here  go^StoTt^f^/^'^y  *»''"  "P 
and  observations  that  have  been  m«ii   b„f  ^',°'  **"*  ««perimenta 
been  established  that  nitrate  is  p^l'^  Sr^'***"  *^**  '*  »»" 
genous  matter  that  plants  can  take  up  St?=,!  "^^  '°"»  °^  "itro- 
to  (Jange  into  this  before  they  are  of^isTto^e  of  f"''  "^"^  '^^ve 
of  this  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance  fnr         P^*'    "*  knowledge 
lation  of  the  food  supply  toX^^!'  1°*^  "P°°  '*  «»e  proper  rew- 
l^med  that  noting  JftT  i°  q^^^^^^^^^  JS?'    "^^  »>-•  alS^ 
to  give  seedlings  a  pood  start.  hZ  t^l^^  ^''^^  «  ^«  want 
P|ck  up  or  rush  a  crop  through  an^aSi  of^r?^**^  P'^*"  *» 
better  than  give  them  some  nitrate  ot^.      r*  ■«*'*•  *"  ««°<>t  do 
ferhbser.  containing  from  twenty  to  tWrtv  tii^L"'  *  "°'*  ^"^^^^^ 
as  dung,  and  it  must  be  used  carefully^„,^H     "  «"<='»  nitrogen 
by  giving  too  much,  and  care  shonX  J^^^t^^!"  °»y  be  done 
when  usmg  in  the  solid  state.    As  it  isln^  ^u^^  '*  °«  "'^  leaves 
plant  only  a  little  at  a  time  mu^t  £  IZ  \T."^  *^"  "P  ''^  t^'' 
square  rod,  and  to  make  it  easier  tn.\iiZ  ?^  '•  °°*  '"O'"®  than  2  lb  ner 
Jiree  or  four  time,  i1^  wS^L^'S^CeS^'^^^'lvisabletomixw,^^ 
For  smaU  beds  a  dUute  solution  of   aiSS^„°'  "^""^  ^'°^e  sowing, 
water,  distributed  over  a  square  y^dt^^L^  '  °'-  '°  ^  ^^^^'^  of 

to  rn^te  of  soda  in  r^l^y^" Sr^ZlS^f'^l  "^""'"^  "^""'^ 
hae  been  stated  already,  the  ammoS  hal  to  iS  *'  °*  ^'°°°«-  As 
before  being  taken  up  by  the  plant-atTeit  ^h  °^"^'*^  '°*°  '^t'^t« 
»  »  converted,  but  recent  exwrimeni  «  ?*  «"**  '"^Jority  of  it 
can  take  up  ammonia  directlyl^  C  t^  ri°  1°*^'*=**^  *»»»*  P'^nts 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  ammon^  S^notT  ^"  ^'^y  "  experienced, 
"means  that  the  effect  of  riphate  of^Z" '^""^^^'^'^  '"*°  "'t'^te 
«oqu.cklyas  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  ZiTTTt  "  °°*  °°«<=«1  quite 
to  act  the  action  is  conti^ueT  wS^  m"* '"'''° '*  ^^^  ^on^i^ 
^^ipWe  of  ammonia  is  ve^  rapid  °^^^^  the  action  Vi 

jwores.  and  it  is  used  tZ  SS^o^h  ?**  °'  '"^"^  °^«»°ic 
fc  the  same  way  tiiat  nitrateT^^-ny  v.  **  ''"*'*=*^  *™eS'  Jnst 
njtrate  ^  brought  about  b^  b^te^^in  ^'  "^^^'  '"""  *°^onia  to 
'fhich  they  accomplish  it  den^nTf  '^  '°'^'  *°^  the  rapidity  with 

amount  Of  lime  in'^the  soU    ^°''  "P°°  ^""t^.  air.  and  f  suE^t 

-p5  S°cent.%?^m"t*^:^"^^^'  r*^^-«  ^^"t  4  per 

^Z  T^''  ^'  contains°fror.o''p:rce?t  ^o  T '  ''*^°^''°' 
P^teofai^.^.,.    Four  or  five  times^irch*:.i^tS^;ter:! 
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ion  be  oMd  u  solphate  of  uunonia— the  qnantities  of  the  I 
being  abont  the  same  m  thoM  given  for  nitimte  of  »od».  As 
aoot  is  liable  to  contain  hannful  rabetances.  it  is  best  to  let  i 
exposed  to  the  air— but  not  to  lain— for  a  few  weeks  before  n 
Soot  has  the  additional  value  of  keeping  slugs  off,  and  in  virti 
its  power  of  absorbing  heat,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  soU 
stimulating  growth— especially  if  used  in  spring. 

HOOr  An  HOBM,— Another  nitrogenous  manure  of    the  hij 

irmlue  is  hoof  and  horn  meaL    This  material  contains  about  the  i 

proportion  of  nitrogen  (15  per  cent)  as  nitrate  of  soda,  but  noa 

it  is  in  a  form  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant ;  it  most 

undergo  the  process  of  nitrification,  or  conversion  into  nitrate 

rate  at  which  this  takes  place  depends,  in  addition  to  the  wan 

etc.,  mentioned  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  upon  the  fine 

to  which  the  shavings  are  ground.    The  finer  the  material  the  n 

rapidly  is  it  converted  into  plant  food.    The  great  value  of  this  mai 

is  that  the  fine  powdery  portion  very  quickly  becomes  ready  for 

the  change  taking  {dace  more  slowly  with  the  larger  particles  so  1 

a  continuous  supply  of  pUat  food  is  maintained  and  not  u  in 

cases  previously  mentioned,  only  just  after  the  appUcation'  If  mi 

with  lime  the  rapidity  is  increased,  and  this  is  a  very  good  prac 

to  adopt.    Sulphate  of  ammonia  or  soot  must  not  be  mixed  with  i 

or  loss  of  ammonia  ensues,  but  with  an  organic  manure  like  h 

and  horn  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  fixed  and  no  danger  of  loss 

incurred.    Hoof  and  horn  meal  is  particularly  useful  for  fruit  bust 

tomatoes,  potting  plants,  etc.     The  danger  attending  overdoses 

the  previously  mentioned  mineral  manures  does  not  occur  here- 

is  perfectly  safe,  and  provided  there  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the  soU  it 

certain  in  its  action.    Many  of  the  market-garden  farmers  growing 

the  Covent  Garden  Market  wiU  buy  this  article  at  almost  any  pria 

ttiey  regard  it  as  indispensable  for  cabbages  and  all  green  sttt 

From  2  lb.  to  4  lb.  per  rod  may  be  used  if  reaUy  heavy  crops  are  desin 

See  that  it  is  finely  ground,  but  not  aU  the  same  size— from  a  fi 

powder  to  bits  half  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece-«o  as  to  ensure  t 

continuous  supply  of  food  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  manm 

UFUn  MAXUBIS,— Another  good  nitrogenous  manure  is  shod( 

or  wool  waste.    This  contains  about  half  the  amount  of  nitrogen 

hoof,  it  is,  moreover,  bulky  in  nature,  and  this  is  advantageous. 

is  a  favourite  with  hop  growers,  and  is  a  mild  acting,  safe  manure. 

Manures  similar  in  action  to  these  are  dried  blood,  fish  meal,  me 

or  flesh  meal,  rape  dust,  castor  oU  meal  (the  refuse  left  after  the  c 

has  been  extracted  from  the  seeds),  etc.    These  are  aU  useful  manur 

with  steady  action,  not  sndden,  but  lasting.     All  organic  mannn 

can  safely  be  put  in  the  ground  in  autumn  as  they  are  not  washe 

out  by  rain. 

UMBi — We  have  mentioned  two  of  the  uses  of  lime  already,  s 
that  we  may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  various  uses  of  this  extreme!; 
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iaportant  nbatuc*.  It  is  »  iiec«»3ry  pUnt  food  h«f  u  tk.* 
,D.  w«  thoaM  not  have  mncb  n.«i  I  ^  I^  ,^\  "  *^*  *"• 
.hli  mMnriaf.  for  practically  ui  .oUs  contain  .XJit^J!?***°° 
d»pe  or  fonn  to  .upply  wh.t  the  pl.nTS3r«fol7l5^fS'  "°°k 
fiMttr  importance  to  m  is  the  neU«ritvfiM^«„  ,  ^^^  °"^ 
» the  ««I  capable  of  combining  witTZ^f^J^bJ^S J^  "f** 
o.V»Bic  matter.  M  the  eoUbSomee  acid  itl^-  S,^,  "P*^  "« 
wiB  gnm  ««ept  a  tow  plant,  like  S^llnT^Sk^^ii-^S^ 
which  do  the  neceenry  conveisicn  otJ^  4^'  7^*  »>«^«ia 
matter  into  nhiatoMl^  woAnSl  fl       ^  '°^  °'  nltrogenooi 

imaiblb^rt  thi.  qneSn  oSTL  tSf^^^^o  '^.7^  «'°«~">' 

s:rhiL,":s:'"af  ";''r  "-^'^with^-'^-i^-^ifTS: 

once  combined  with  an  i^ad  jt  cannot  combins  w<fk  -_ 

.ti.  therefore  "^pable  of  n«.trali.inrth7Lu  ^i^^  vlLT"'  "^ 

Uto  -pa  con-derablc  M-n«y1,rwTr?e:er"liS^:*^?  ^^^^t 
m  the  soil.  ThM  point  shouJ.i  be  remembererf  .  »!  JA  .  P'^^ent 
o£«nmoni»  is  acid,  and  that  the  use  oT^'^^oTlL^ .?'-'  '"'P***** 
i. «  additional  re«on  for  using  h^e  S  a^v^  S^T  "^T 
-^dition  to  neutraliaing  acids.^LSlt^g  St^  t^l  ^J^,'" 
of  plant  food  from  organic  matt^-  JklTK  *V^^  "**  liberation 
« Jon,  and  being  iSS^  f^^!^!?  '*''  P^2  ^°°t  di«cUy 

daysoib.  renderiiSem  niS'«i^ert^wor^'''"'  *''^'^*  °°  »«« 
P«y  clay  be^gr^  Th^"j,*^„''"*  ^«"  >*  »*kes  the 
effects  of  Ume  are  fitftooUttl.  «™^^  'i''*  ****  *^»  beneficial 
number  of  gard^  whe^crSS  H™'/"^  *^*  '°  »  ^'^^  ^^ 

mply  that  throng  bSTc;  L^ftSTi^H  Tot^hr  T^'^'t'  '"^ 
of  the  store  of  material  in  ihT^  u^M^i  ""  *°  "^"^^  *"' 
to  «y  that  throughout  the  wunSI  at  iLt^Y^  *T  «agge«tion 
Saiden  soils  are  badly  in  need  o#«™-  ^'a1  ^  ^""^  °"*  °*  ""^ 
does  i^juir.  lixne  take  a  hSuf aS^; J^i^'fj^'  ':i:f^  V  '°" 
*ater  just  to  cover  it  wh—  •  v%^  *  •***"  •  '^^  suffic  ent 
oftheiu«SS4  JX'S^^-  ha^  ^  ^comeout 
»  satisfactory  amount  of  chX^TJ^T^l  ^'^  "*»»« «>»1  contains 
P»»d»ced.  M  ^g^VLrS'h^iir^  '^"^^  effervescence  wiU  be 
•t«»n«  of  bubWeTL^i^  tt^  "P'-,"  ^  ""^y  °°*  °'  *^°  «"!• 
•oils  qnicklime  is  bS-!!S:„?  f^  ?°^  "^"^  "«*•  ^o^  heavy 
best  Ip^^  tiTL^t^  ?T  ^'*  ^'^  *°  *^*  «^-  Thi.^ 
"ils  iSe  is  not  w  ^UuJT  T"  ^^  ^^«'  ^  -"dy 
dificnlttobreJupSl;;;;:;^^*^^^  chalk  is  verj 

F  U.W  a  ix.w.K  r,  and  it  is  p.iu^  to  ^>read  it  in  lamps 
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in  antnnui  and  let  the  winter  weather  help  to  break  it  up.  Two  or 
three  stones  per  rod  may  be  used,  or  more,  if  it  coats  nothing.  1{  you 
find  that  jrour  soil  is  deficient  in  lime  as  shown  by  the  test  described 
above,  there  is  probably  no  other  treatment  Mrill  give  a  better  result 
than  a  dressing  of  lime,  in  addition  to  the  usual  manuring. 

SUPUraOiraAnL— Next  in  order  of  importance  to  nitrogenous 
manures  and  lime  comes  phosphoric  acid.  There  are  a  number  of 
manures  supplying  this  important  food,  and  here  again,  as  with 
nitrogenous  manures,  we  have  the  phosphoric  acid  assuming  different 
forms,  so  that  in  some  cases  tiie  manure  is  very  quick  acting,  whereas 
in  others  it  is  much  slower.  The  quickest  acting  phosphatic  manure 
is  superphosphate.  Because  it  is  quick  acting  and  soluble  in  water, 
it  is  always  applied  immediately  before  the  plant  requires  it— usually 
therefore,  in  spring,  when  growth  begins.  It  would  be  idle  to  give 
a  list  of  plants  which  would  benefit  by  the  application  of  phosphatic 
manure— it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  plant  which  does  not  respond 
to  it.  For  garden  use  a  suitable  amount  to  apply  is  from  4  lb.  to 
5  lb.  per  rod.  It  may  be  scattered  on  the  surface  and  raked  over  when 
manuring  bushes,  trees,  etc.,  or  sown  in  drills  under  the  seeds  in  beds. 
On  fairly  light  soils  this  is  probably  by  far  the  best  manure  to  use, 
but  on  clay  soils  I  very  much  prefer  basic  slag. 

BAUO  8LA0.— Basic  slag  contains  phosphoric  acid  in  such  a  sUte 
of  combination  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  dissolved  in  water.  Now 
plants  have  no  means  of  eating  solid  substances— they  have  to  take 
up  all  their  nutriment  in  the  liquid  form.  How,  then,  does  the  plant 
get  phosphoric  acid  from  a  substance  which  will  not  dissolve  in  water  ? 
Simply  because  the  phosphate,  though  insoluble  in  water,  will  dissolve 
in  the  very  dilute  solutions  of  acids  formed  in  the  soil  or  brought 
down  out  of  the  air  by  the  rain.  Now,  fine  sugar  dissolves  more  quickly 
than  coarse  sugar,  so  that  by  grinding  the  slag  very  finely  we  help 
the  solution  of  it  in  the  soil.  Slag  is  generally  ground  so  finely  that 
80  per  cent,  of  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to 
the  square  inch.  It  is  advisable  when  using  slag  to  get  it  into  the  soil  in 
the  autumn  so  that  it  may  be  working  its  way  about  in  the  soil  water 
during  the  winter.  Very  little  loss  need  be  feared.  Slag,  besides  con- 
taining phosphoric  acid,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  lime  still  free 
for  neutralising  acids,  so  that,  unUke  superphosphate,  this  manure 
actually  does  supply  lime  to  the  soil.  Slag  is  somewhat  cheaper  than 
superphosphate,  and  rather  larger  doses  are  usually  given— s?y,  6  lb. 
to  8  lb.  per  rod.  Only  one  case  occurs  to  me  in  which  it  is  inadvisable 
to  use  any  phosphatic  manure — or,  if  used  it  must  be  in  quite  small 
amounts — and  that  is  when  lawns  are  required  to  be  free  from  clover. 
Plants  of  the  Pea  and  Bean  family — to  which  order  clover  belongs— 
are  mostly  very  much  influenced  by  phosphates,  and  they  grow  so 
remarkably  when  thus  manured  that  a  lawn  which  previously  hardly 
seemed  to  have  any  clover  will  presently  appear  full  of  it.  Of  course, 
where  grass  is  required  for  feeding  purposes,  this  growth  of  clover  is 
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wfy  desirable,  and  a  good  dressinff  of  «].»-.    v 

phosphate  on  light,  is  ViplenIS  L^     «^  °°  ^"^"^  ^''^'  <>'  ""Per- 

•***••'" V^ions  fonns  of  bona  ni*,fo~<.- 
(Of  various  degree,  of  finenlr^st^KT^r  "f  T^"'' '"«»' 
removed  in  this  process),  dissolved  U«  rSTtii      S°*  ''*^*°»  »^° 
that  the  product  resembles  superph^Vp^tifSc     ^-  '*"°8  ^"*^'  ~ 
»  a  very  useful  numure.     It  is  steadv  anrt  li'.lT     ,  '^™">*ry  bone  meal 
very  suitably  employed  in  potting  pls^fa     jTl!      '^*^°°'  ^"'^  ««  »>« 
much  of  a  concentrated  fertiliser  into  a  «n.iiV*^  ^^^  *°  P"*  ^ 
soluble  manure.,  like  nitrate  of  sii  snlnh^f  f  ""^^  P°*'  ^^^^  ««^y 
phosphate,  a  used  in  excessive^uaiSSL* MTr""" .""'  '"P*'" 
injurious.    No  fear  need  be  felt  in  SsS  or^c  m?n     ^^^"^  *°  ^ 
they  are  much  safer  to  use  whenTS^^r'^'/"^  *^*''«^°'» 
•mount  of  mtrogenous  matter,  and  ttus  8u«n1v  ^    ?^°  *  "'*^" 

OTAMO^Guanoe  may  here  be  crn^  dS  L^T  ■^'  '°°^- 
stituent  is  generaUy  phosphate  tWh  ^'  *^'"  Principal  con- 
quantities  of  nittogeLL  m^attl?aS^LK;.'°°**^°  considerable 
is  tenned  a  "complete-  manure  g^^S~*^"L'°'"*'*"*'°«  ^»>*t 
«tion,  and  yet  pL«ss  all  tJ^conce^tStir  ^"^"""y  ^^d  in 
"chemical"  manures.  For  gener^Js!  S^?k  «*"**  P*'*'''  °'  «»* 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  If  one  iforet^r^^'  ^""^^  S^"'™  »"^° 
nuuiuring  with  supe^jhosphate^d  sS«h^I^  ^  ^°  *°  ^^'^  *™"W«  o* 
and  then  topKlreTonce  TSnT^^J^t^^  ^^^  *^*°«  P'^^^ting, 
.hould  pay  1^  for  our  m^i^^ura^^,*!'*  "  ^f''"'"''  *»>«*  '-^ 
g«ano  per  nxl  will  supply  evTrXie  STLlln?'"^  °^  ^  '''•  °"  ^  '^^  °' 
is  no  fear  of  doing  any  dam^T^  '^^         ^*°  '^°*'  ""^  there 

qtJrtJ"u^n^manuL''drn?."**^^,'*^*^'  ^'''°  '^'"'?  *°  ^i^ 
On  sandy  soUs  po^d^^Je^  t u^^  S^tf^^  *  ^^  ^'^  -t"™- 
certain  crops  require  very  much  more  San  JSL^  °  "^'^^  '°"''  ^^^^ 
respond  to  potash  remarkably  rven  when  duT.^  T''  '°J  "^'"P'"' 
abo  very  responsive  to  potash  and  t^  a  L.  "f^'^  '  ^^^seberries  are 

«>' P«.  »<'«  and  clovefoS.  S  PotJZ  ?Z'''°  1'  ^'^"^  °* 
«alts  used  as  manures:  sulohate  o/^*.^'  ^'*'  are  three  potash 
ka-nit.  The  latter  contains  comLndro^tk  '°"''**'  °'  PotasC *nd 
maddition  to  potash  compours^JJ  L^L^**^""'*  .^"*^  *=°'"'°°°  «Jt 
When  kainit  is  used,  it  s^Sd  L  ntt  I„^  *^"°  "''  "  °°*  "^  '"'t*"*^- 
to  wash  some  of  th;  impurities  awav  b„.  f  T"°^  '°  ^^'^  *"t'"^ 
potash  are  used  in  spring.  For1he^^.v.  "  P''**"  ^"'^  """»*«  of 
'ilb.  of  sulphate  of  potosh^r  r,!i^  ?^  f  P"*"**  mentioned,  about 
!rfcoun«,aguanoi?tJLTusSwWhT„.  •'^*/°°^  ''''^'°^'  "°1«». 

a-lwehavedTscovereJttaTtoevrirS  *^'  ^""^^P'^'  ""^""'"^  '°  "«• 
"natter,  phosphoric  icid    lim^         t^^r  properties  to  the  nitrogenous 

Jo  to  ^e  P^icu^rfo™  T^which'^Sfs'in^S'  l'^^  •=°"**'"    -'^ 
-ve  .een  that  in  each  of  the  1^^  S^r^  TnLted^i: 
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different  manures  there  is  a  soluble  or  rapidly  acting  form  and  an 
insoluble  or  slowly  acting  form.  We  have  seen  that  both  kinds  hav« 
their  uses,  that  the  quickly  acting  manures  put  into  our  hands  a 
means  of  forcing  growth  just  ^en  we  like,  but  that  their  use  must 
be  attended  with  care,  or  we  may  damage  our  plants.  We  have  alsa 
seen  that  such  fertilisers  are  used  only  at  the  time  that  their  action 
is  required  by  the  plants  or  seeds.  In  the  case  of  insoluble  manures, 
or  those  which  have  to  undergo  some  change  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  plant  to  take  them  up.  we  have  seen  that  they  are  slower  and 
steadier  in  action,  that  they  are  quite  safe  if  used  in  excessive  quantities, 
and  that  they  are  commonly  put  in  the  ground  some  time  before  the 
crop  which  they  have  to  feed  is  sown.  These  are  the  main  principles 
to  bear  in  mind  when  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  artificial  manuring, 
and  we  will  now  proceed  to  con'ider  various  garden  crops  and  indicate 
how  these  principles  may  be  applied.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  a  number  of  other  varying  conditions  would 
modify  the  requirements  in  different  districts,  so  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  set  the  following  examples  forth  as  anjrthing  more  than 
suggestions  which  each  grower  should  modify  for  himself. 

APPUCATION   TO    PRINaPAL  GARDEN   CROPS 

Asparatus.—Then  should,  first  of  aU.  be  a  dressing  of  fannyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  about  2  tons  per  rod.  Each  year  a  light  dressing 
of  dung  should  be  given  very  early  in  spring  or  at  the  end  of  winter, 
supplemented  with  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  superphosphate  and  2  lb.  to  3  lb.  of 
kainit.  When  kainit  is  used,  no  salt  need  be  given.  Two  top-dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  given— i  J  lb.  in  April,  and  2  lb.  in  May. 
This  manuring  is.  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  next  year's  cutting. 

Beetroot. — Apply  farmyard  manure  in  winter  or  spring  in  pre- 
paration for  Beetroot.  Basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  5  lb.  per  rod  should 
be  used  if  thr  land  is  dunged  in  winter ;  if  the  manuring  is  left  until 
spring,  3  lb.  to  4  lb.  superphosphate  would  do  better.  Nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  top  dressing  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of  1}  lb.  per  rod  at  the 
time  of  sowing  and  another  similar  dressing  when  the  plants  are  singled 
out. 

Cabbages,  ttc. — Plants  of  the  Cabbage  family  generally  follow  a 
garden  crop  that  has  been  manured,  and  there  is  no  advantage  in 
giving  another  dressing  directly  to  them.  In  fact,  those  like  Broccoli 
and  spring  Cabbage,  which  have  to  stand  the  winter,  will  do  so  all 
the  better  if  not  dunged.  A  dressing  of  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  hoof  and  horn 
meal  when  preparing  the  ground  for  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Cabbages, 
Savo)^  or  Brussels  Sprouts,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  a 
good  crop  of  first  quality  plants.  In  addition  to  this,  some  phosphate 
in  the  shape  of  basic  slag  or  superphosphate  should  be  given,  say 
4  lb.  to  6  lb.  per  rod.  If  preferred,  top  dressings,  two  or  three  in 
number,  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  substituted 
for  the  hoof  and  horn  meal. 
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LetlMe4S4 — If  the  soil  ia  inclined  to  (im».k4. 
lave  dung,  otherwise  and  fo?^Snter^^'  T°*'^'^«*'''»'«°W 
in  .  goodViL    About  a  lb.  MpZJcioSS  .1!  ''m  I  "  ""^  "^"^ 

<rf  «d.  i.  exceUent  for  Lett;"^''';P^2«f  Sl'r  r*'  ^'*~*« 
tender  and  brittle.  About  i  Jib.  riiouS^^,„*? '^k"?^''^ 
pernxi  (30*  square  yards),  and  the  fin?  drSri^i.  m"^  ^"""^ 
s«mng  (for  sununer  lettuces)  and  aSn  w^„*r '^*'  ^  «*^  ** 
lettuces  the  nitrate  should  be  apph^nl^S  ^J^^  I^  "^^ 

C«r«to.-Be.tgrownafterac«pforwwfhL^^^  ^'^■ 
«.d  then  given  only  artificial  ^S^'^!f°"°^ '^^  o**""^. 
into  the  sou  3  lb.  or  4  lb  of  snn«Tj^^w  '°'^*'  '«'*  ^^ 
«riy  stiU  bet4  use  5  H,.  or  6  l"S^**''  "'^  ^*  *»  """^ 
ef  potash.  Do  not  onut  V^t^l^l  Tn^T^l^  '^^  ""'P'"*' 
If  the  sou  is  in  good  condition^^UtS^Ll, *?*  »*^«*  '^y  »"• 

''^  "^^  !^-  °;/^*'  °'  «^^^^rraS"" """  •* 

/W«„^,  should  be  treated  in  just  the  same  way  «  Cap«*. 
If  dS^^lSt^obtr^°i^S^  *"  ''«^"''  '°^-P. 

jJ^used.  Sup^tSt'S^SSSr^vi^^r^-t 
basic  slag  (on  a  heavy  soU).  or  ?  lb  to Tik  -  J  '°-  *°  *  '•>• 
light  «,U).  A  good  Zy  of'e^^iLg  Se'sSl  SSS"**"  S°k! 
to  nse  one  of  the  moderately  bnlkv  n.w  ^'trogen  would  be 
One  and  a  half  lb.  of  nitiuteof  sXLr  ^  T"^  mentioned, 
being  tender.  «xla  per  rod  will  ensure  the  Celery 

Potatoes. — This  is  one  of  thm  .<»>...  _  ^ 
Potato  patch  should  r^vea^SXSSl"^^  1"^'  "'^  *^« 
addition,  a  fuU  dressing  of  iSaS^in^"**^^  *^-  ^° 
the  sou  is  inclined  to  be  short  ^^^t  ^TL^^  ^^^  " 
stone  {14  lb.)  of  lime  in  at  the  ^  oT^L  •  ^^  ^  '^*"  *°  ^'k  a 
slag  (which  'contain,  Le)^*  S^o2S?  »I  **  ''"^r^  "*  '^^^ 
to  nse  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  poto^  at  dS£?  mznun  Do  not  omit 
there  is  sufficient  ihalk  2  llT  to  ,  t  ^^^'  "l^'  °°  "«^*  "'^^^  ^»»<>«» 
Either  sulphate  of  ^nS'S^^^te  S^^^*"  tl*^*  *^»  *^«^- 
<i«Jng  along  the  rows  Xr  pSn^l  ^d^'ai^Yt  ^"h"*^  "^  *  *°P 

OKtoiK.—After  a  dressing  ^  far™l.!S    ^  earthmg  up. 

of  snpeT,ho8phate  for  S  or^^^"""'  «^^*  3  lb.  to  4  lb. 
slagf^'Lt^Onio^:  -^Ib  siXt"o?S.'  t^'  ''•  ^ 
cases  m  spring  with  a  little  nitrate  (U  lb  oefS?'  p  P;^  "^  ^*^ 
dwsing  of  nitrate  or  the  use  of  anv  ni^«n.     ^*      °'  ^^^  °°  *°P 

Peas  and  Beans —sZ  fh-wi"^  nitrogenous  manure  is  necessary. 

soa  is  good  itWSd  iHS  to  h^  "  °'  «^  ^«"-  Unle^  the 
">•  tree,  very  eaJ^^'thfj^'^"'^''  "^  '^'""^  ^'°  *^«  *>"  «"nd 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

HEATING    SMALL  GREENHOUSES 

Thb  qnestion  of  heating  small  greenhouses  is  one  that  has  an  interest 
for  an  increasing  number  of  amateurs.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
beautiful  flowers  can  be  grown  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  the  use  of  heat- 
ing apparatus  greatly  increases  the  variety  of  plants  that  may  be 
accommodated.  In  selecting  the  kind  of  apparatus  the  question  as 
to  what  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  in  severe  weather  must  be 
decided.  Is  it  wished  merely  to  keep  out  frost  or  is  it  desired  to  lieep 
the  house  warm  the  winter  through  ?  The  former  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  a  "  heater  "  such  as  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations.  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  small  greenhouse- 
one,  say,  of  such  dimensions  as  9  ft.  by  6  ft.  In  fact,  such  an  apparatus 
will  keep  frost  out  of  a  larger  greenhouse ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  vari- 
ous sizes  to  suit  large  and  small  houses.  When,  however,  it  is  desired 
to  keep  the  house  warm  throughout  the  winter  months,  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of,  cay,  50'  with  certainty  in  the  coldest  weather,  it 
is  best  to  have  a  properly  installed  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes.  This 
is,  naturally,  much  more  costly.  With  an  oil  heater,  as  illustrated, 
which  costs  about  15s.  for  a  greenhouse  9  ft.  by  6  ft.,  such 
plants  as  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  may  be  safely 
kept  through  the  winter.  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  Geraniums 
from  cuttings  rooted  in  February,  and  Chinese  Primulas  may  then 
be  had  in  bloom  the  winter  through. 

An  amateur  who  has  used  this  heating  apparatus  with  great  suc- 
cess in  a  small  greenhouse  thus  gives  his  experience  of  its  working : 

"  Thousands  of  amateur  gardeners  have  a  small  greenhouse  in 
which  they  wish  to  keep  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Calceo- 
larias, Cinerarias,  Tree  Carnations,  etc.,  throughout  the  winter  without 
going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  coke  stove  and  hot-water  pipes. 
There  are  many  oil  heaters  now  on  the  market  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  admirably.  They  are  cheap,  clean,  and  convenient.  Autumn 
is  the  time  to  think  about  the  choice — not  after  sharp  frost  has 
come.  The  most  satisfactory  I  have  found  after  many  trials  is  one 
of  the  form  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  416.  I  have  it  in  use 
every  week  throughout  the  winter  months.  I  have  used  one  for 
several  years  now  and  have  never  had  a  mishap  through  smoke  or 
fumes.  It  is  fitted  with  a  duplex  burner  taking  an  ordinary  lamp 
chimney.  The  fumes  passing  through  the  two  radiating  pipes  and 
down  the  sides  become  condensed,  and  no  smell  whatever  is  apparent. 
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An  evaporating  tray  placed  at  a  k^n.  *i.      •      . 

oidinary  lamp  would  do^the  ataMSelTof  Ik*"?'^  °°"*'  ^^''"'^  ^n 

two  CM.  p^nt.  al^ut-^i.  »^-t  1^  ^^J^  ^-.Ju^' 


py. 


Fig.  I.-Sm.ll  .reenhou,*  (840  cubic  feet)  heated  by 
return  pipe. 


one  flow  and 


.  Fu«l  d  ^'""  ^  *  '•^■^''^  ^""'  °f  "«=  boiler  " 

..Fue,door.  ..P„„«eaoor,  c.  A..pUce  doc.  „.  Oa.^"    „3.„,.,,^. 

«ean  ;  the  wick  should  be  wineH  o„«,.  „  vi. 
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I  hMtMl  torn  it  down  to 
i  the  nqoired  height,  and 
there  wiU  be  no  f  ear  ol 
its  working  up  and 
tmoking  during  the  night 
—it  may  safely  be  left 
for  twelve  hours.  Such 
•  'aTip  wiU  easUy  keep 
O'j'  10'  of  frost. 

"A     few    hints    on 
heating  may  be  useful. 
The    first    principle   to 
observe  is    to  keep  as 
even  a  temperature  as 
possible.   When  the  tem- 
perature outside  is  about 
45'  in  the  daytime,  do 
not  after  closing  up  in 
the  evening  heat  up  to 
55*,  and  when  during  a 
cold  snap  the  minimum 
inside    is    barely    kept 
above  35',  and  this  is 
followed       by      muggy 
weather,    do   not   light 
the  lamp  then  and  run 
up  a  heat  of  50'  to  60°, 
because   the    next  cold 
snap  will  do  a  lot  of 
harm.    I  alwajrs  try  to 
keep  my  thermometer  as 
near  40"  as  possible.    If 
the  outside  temperature 
is  above  40"  in  the  day- 
time I  open  ventilators 
and  put  cut  the  lamp. 
I   very  seldom  have  to 
bum  it  aU  day.    I  close 
up  at  3  p.m.  and  look 
in    the   house   the    last 
thing — 10  p.m.     If  the 
temperature      is     then 
about    40'  I    light   the 
lamp,  if  near  45°  I  do 
not — of  course  judging 
what  I  think  the  weather 
will  be.    I  have  found 
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thk  a  nfe  ml*.  I  did  not  Iom  •  ^-«*  1  . 
nee  CunatioM  every  week  dSa,  thVwhoil"  '^°*^'  "'*  ^^""^ 
«ti«lyontheweathir.  Und^fy  meSST"'  .^  co«t  depend. 
baU  a  doien  timea  in  November  and  rwl^KL^^'y  "K***  "«  »«np 
more  in  October  and  April  to  eqaali*^?  vl!^w  ^^'  "  "  "^"^"^ 
experience  then.  The  lamp  hiir^l^^hZ,  r^*"'  temperatures  we 
of  ojand  «,  if  Ut  every  niS^^riT:^tXr^'^  °°  T  P^' 

When  a  ^teenhouM  ia  heated  bv  m«n.  -^/  l^"  ^'  *'•*''•" 
pipe,  the  be«  plan  i.  to  plS^e  wo^Hi  l\^i"  Y""  ''°*-^t« 
firm  making  a  .pedaUty^of  thU^work  .S  to  ok^  ^  *  """P*'"* 
«tinute  of  the  cort.  Even  then  it  U^u  Zt^  'T  '^''°  «« 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  princrnfesThif  ^  .  »"»*«"'  should 
greenhouse  heating;*and  thL^St.?^l  Th  "'"'  "'^  ?«*=**"  <>' 
dsely  and  deariy  ^  *°**  sketche.  explain  this  con- 

thaaT^^tTi^^ln'd't^^deSm"^^^^^^^  -«•«« 

coal.  «.ch  an  appJaSS.  alth^gh  cS  to  i^^S'  S™'°*  ^^'^  *°^ 
in  working  and  maintenance,  whitet  tb^rJiJl  .  '  .^  economical 
altering  the  house,  and  th;  heaJ  is  !3,  H^^  "^K^  P°^"°«  ^^^^ 
traded.  Pipes  four  incheTL  df^nttrL  t^f  ^"?  .^°^  '^"^  ~°- 
and  the  length  required  dependiT^rtJ^sSfa.^*  ^r  greenhouses, 
cubical  contents,  and  the  tempera'^^esJS  "^  °*  *^'  ^°"'«'  '^ 
^xpoMd  requires  more  pipe  thaT^e^S  shXrJ^  r'?^°"'*  ^"y 
•itnations  the  foUowing  toble  fonna  a  rSj^  ^"''  ^"*  *°'  "'^Ji^ary 
of  pipe  that  should  be  providS^  ^"^'^  "  *°  *^«  ^-antity 


Temperaturg  uquired 


45"  to  5oO 
50*  to  60" 
6o»  to  70" 


^^M  of   a   4.,ii.    ^^A,  required  i>er 

40  feet 
50  feet 
60  feet 


Ji?dit^^*^,rr  Sijh^^^^^^^      ^-nhouse! 

the  slope  of  the  roof  should  be  mStinlfT*  !/°°'  *°  "^^'^^y  "P 
P*«e4i3,  the  contents  equal  S^^SS??  ^^^^'''-  ^"''  '"  F'«-  '. 
"■ch  pipe  to  maintain  a^XJAlnt^^f  Z"^^'  ''?"^  ^°  *"*  «"  f""'' 
a  flow  and  return  pipe  T^oSZdZ""  '°  *^  '°'  "'*''='>  »«*'» 
comparatively  small  %reenho„^  '^  °°*  "'^''  ^  ^°^'    For 

''^  box  at  L  te^iS^^^rthe'^mr^S''  '^^'"^  ^"^  ''^P*"' 
•a  any  case  the  pines  mn^  L  ^i^"  "*  ^^'^  '"«»t  suitable,  but 

'«t  from  the  bo'^ trtle^h^S^t'^il;!^  ""^r  °'  ^'""*  ^  '-'^  ^'^  " 
^  escape  of  any  air  in  tiie  nf,^  ^  .u"  '    '^  """  ^""^  »"owng 
P'P«areclearofllir^rcirck'i?^oTth    J*  P'"^'^^'.  "  «nl^"  thf 
A  sectional  diagr^  S  ,n  o  .    '  ^°*  ****'"  "  "^'^'^ked. 

agram  of  an  apparatus  having  an  expansion  box 
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at  the  highest  point  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  arrows  indicating  t 
course  taken  by  the  water  circulating  through  the  pipes.  The  expa 
sion  box  or  cistern,  which  also  acts  as  a  supply  cistern  for  filling  tl 
apparatus,  allows  all  air  in  the  pipes  to  escape ;  but  in  cases  whc 
the  supply  cistern  is  near  the  boiler,  as  in  diagram  a,  an  air  exhau 
pipe  carried  up  above  the  cistern  must  be  provided,  on  the  siph( 
end  at  the  highest  point,  as  shown.  For  a  greenhouse  where  the  ho 
water  pipes  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  an  independei 

boiler  of  the  uprigl 
saddle  or  horseshoe  pa: 
tern  is  as  good  as  any. 
These  boilers  are  easil 
managed,  economical  i 
fuel  consumption,  anc 
being  fixed  in  the  base 
wall  of  the  greenhouse 
as  in  Fig.  i,  the  greate 
part  of  the  boiler  i 
inside,  and  the  hea 
arising  therefrom  utilisec 
instead  of  being  wasted 
The  best  fuel  for  thii 
kind  of  boiler  is  good 
coke  and  household 
cinders  mixed,  or  coke 
and  a  small  quantity  ol 
good,  clean  coal,  but  coal 
alone  should  be  used 
for  lighting  the  fire, 
Wherever  possible  the 
smoke  pipe  should  be 
carried  up  as  high  as  the 
greeuhojse  ridge,  as  in 
Fig.  I,  whilst  suitable 
stoking   tools,  consisting 


Heating  apparatus  for  (mall  greenhouie 
Arrows  show  current  of  hot  air 


of  a  shovel,  poker,  and  rake,  as  Fig.  5,  should  always  be  provided. 
Figs.  2  and  3  illustrate  the  front  of  a  boiler  of  the  type  in 
question,  and  show  how  to  regulate  the  draught,  a  is  the  fuel 
door,  B  the  furnace  door,  and  c  the  ashplace  door,  d  the  damper,  e  the 
smoke  pipe.  Although  the  door  b  may  be  opened,  more  or  less,  when 
a  very  strong  draught  is  necessary,  it  is  better  as  a  general  rule  to 
rely  upon  the  damper  and  ashplace  door  for  regulating  the  amount 
of  draught  necessary.  If  a  strong  draught  is  required,  the  damper  should 
be  fully  drawn  and  the  ashplace  door  fully  open,  as  in  Fig.  2  ;  but  if 
only  a  slow  fire  with  but  little  draught  is  necessary,  all  doors  should  be 
closed,  and  the  damper  opened  only  just  sufficiently  to  allow  the  smoke 
to  get  away,  as  in  Fig.  3. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

FAVOURITE   GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS 

One  is  inclined  to  imagine  that  there  i«  nn  ni^-. 
to  that  given  by  the  outdoor  Ws^dSe^TuST'""" 
B not  to  be  edipsed.  it  is  no  less  true  thS  ^e  cJe  of  llf"^^ 
house  has  a  fascination  all  its  own    esnedaUv  in  f>.^  ^'l; 
months  of  the  year  when  the  ouSor  S'^aS.ds  o^ 

It:  airto""^n:;:L^?  .^^e^ir  <^-<^-t?- 

would  find  only  bare  beTanl  'b^^SJrs'^t?  m^^Se^  w'l^ 
what  persuasion  I  may.  invite  the  reader  for  a  brief '  s7roS 
through  a  greenhouse  fuU  of  the  most  vawtJ  w  , 

«  what  «  can  learn  of  tte  sJ^:.s"'o7',h™^S°"wesM 
,W  ^r/"  ""''  """^  '"  ""*  "*• '»'  O"'  can^oUeamSrd^ 

even  40°  at  nigh't  without  h^  Sg  done"'^  '^^  *°  '"'^ ""' 

varieties.  ThTZ^ ^  f^^^^n^'  !^^'  ^P''^^'  ^^  Border 
and  Border  Auricu?J^h»^    *^       aJtogether  under  glass  ;   Alpine 

given  gla^  protec^on  sSi^^  4*''''°"^  ^"  "^P'""  ^"'^*'^  "«  °ft^" 
Liout^dwra  ShAufT  -^^^  "*  *^*'°  ^^'i  i°  greater  beauty 
by  a  pey  pSer  uS,,  K  ?'"'"  "'  distinguished  by  leaves  covered 

««en  leaves  thi?ar«^o?    belonging  to  the  two  other  classes  havl 
£v  Aui?u^*„?d?WdeTS  ?oT^  ?":  "''^  ^^^'^^  °*  ♦'^  -«-«^«' 
to  their  colour  ^J  mSw  L  se«  ^0^°  T^^^  '^'^^  •««^*°8 
-.e^.  and  wl.te^g^"X"e^Srirs  r^LTLt/^  ,S:^ 
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centro  or  cream-colonred  centra  with  an  outer  zone  of  other  sha( 
Border  Auriculas  now  comprise  many  vigorous  growing  sorts,  chie 
with  self-coloured  flowers  that  make  a  fine  display  in  the  gard( 
Auriculas  are  raised  either  from  seeds  or  by  detaching  oflshoots  frc 
the  parent  plants.  These  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  large  enou{ 
and  several  are  placed  round  the  side  of  a  3-inch  flower  p< 
If  kept  in  a  closed  frame  for  a  few  weeks  roots  will  form.  A  lit 
air  is  given  for  a  short  time  every  morning  to  "  dry  up  "  the  atn 
sphere.  Seed  is  preferably  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  for  it  germinal 
slowly,  especially  if  kept  for  some  time  before  sowing.  Sow  thio 
in  flower  pans  filled  with  finely  sifted  soil,  cover  with  glass  and  pla 
in  a  shady  frame.  As  the  seedlings  show  and  become  large  enouj 
to  handle,  Ihey  are  transferred  to  other  flower  pans,  leaving  each  plai 
2  inches  apart.  Some  of  the  seeds  may  germinate  months  after  sowinf 
the  x>an  or  pot  in  which  seeds  were  sown  should  not  be  thrown  awa 
when  the  first  seedlings  have  been  potted. 

The  amateur  should  recognise  that  the  Auricula  is  a  hardy  plai 
and  that  the  Show  and  Alpine  varieties,  when  £fown  under  glass,  ai 
given  such  treatment  that  the  plants  and  flowers  may  be  seen  ; 
their  best,  and  not  because  the  plants  are  unable  t"  withstand  col 
weather.  Those  who  vrish  to  have  the  Show  and  Alpine  varieties ; 
their  best  ~hould  grow  them  during  the  summer,  in  cold  frames  facie 
north.  Border  and  Alpine  varieties  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  in 
partially  shaded  border.  The  lights  are  kept  off  the  frames  both  da 
and  night  except  during  heavy  rain.  When,  in  late  autumn,  dul 
damp  weather  sets  in,  a  greenhouse  that  can  be  heated  if  necessary  1 
the  best  place  for  them.  They  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  roof,  saj 
within  12  or  18  inches,  and  a  night  temperature  of  about  40°  sboul 
be  maintained.  The  artificial  heat  is  only  to  be  used  to  keep  011 
frost  and  to  keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  dry,  so  that  the  leaves  ma 
not  "  damp  off."  Auriculas  are  repotted  as  soon  as  the  dowers  are  over 
the  best  growers  do  not  use  flower  pots  larger  than  4  or  5  inches  i 
diameter.  Thus  a  plant  may  be  repotted  in  a  pot  of  similar  size,  fo 
the  old  soil  is  shaken  off  and  the  roots  may  be  trimmed  very  slightlj 
Three  parts  turfy  soil,  one  part  decayed  manure,  one  part  leaf  sol 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  form  a  suitable  compost.  The  flower  pot 
used  should  be  clean,  and  well  drained  with  crocks.  Auriculas  need  litti 
or  no  manure ;  they  flower  splendidly  if  rain  ^  ater  only  is  used.  1 
hard  water  is  made  use  of,  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  or,  at  any  rate,  outdooi 
for  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

BEOOMIA. — When  one  starts  to  write  about  the  Begonia  there  i 
so  much  to  say  that  it  seems  as  if  one  might  easily  fiU  a  volume,  and 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  ha 
been  done  might  easily  be  done  again.  I  have  already  pointed  ou 
how  valuable  is  the  tuberous  Begonia  for  both  the  r  house  am 
the  outdoor  garden,  when  grown  to  flower  the  same  _,  from  see 
sown  in  January.     I  had  high  praise  for  the  many  brilliantly  colourei 


BEGONU 

Tinehes  of  the  tuberous  Begonia.    I  sho„M  k. 
waxmg  enthusiastic  over  the  fibrous-ro^"^  „       "^"^^^  J»='"fied  in 
espedaDy  those  that  flower  throughout  i.     8^'»house.  Begonias, 
a«  not  quite  so  accommodating  as  the  t,^  '  ™°°""-    They 

latter  have  flowered  they  very  conv^e.^^''''°'^'  ^°'  ^fter  thi 
one  of  the  necessity  for  ^y^fuX^SL  »1°^  "'^  «°  ""ev^ 
.way  safely  for  the  winter  TW  t^IJ  hf  °  ^^""^  storing  them 
being  known,  as  I  hav.  indicat^  2  fibr^  °°*  *"*^~"'  ^oo^- 
not  quite  so  easily  dealt  with    for  thtl  Hn      7^*'^  Begonias~are 

«d  therefore  need  more  or  less  cottant^tte^^^^^^  '"0'°"°  ^^^^-^t^-' 
mnter  u,  Glom*  de  Lorraine,  which  fSSw  a  n^tZ,.?" V'  *h«  ^^  for 
Itself  m  rose-pink  blossoms.     TTus  h^noHeen  !%'"''  '^'^  ^'""^^O" 
years  and  many  forms  of  this  variety  W.^     favourite  for  some 
t  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  pink  ^^S^aJe  '  ^°  ^""^'^^  *°  °°tice. 
de  Lorraine,  but  there  is  one  beaSl  wh.-f  "°P'°^ement  on  Gloire 
Hall,  a  counterpart  of  the  pS  exc'Tt'cT'*^' ^"^  ^urnford 
ooss-bred  sorts  invaluable  for  winter  w^J^/    ^^^  "P'^^^^d 
To  mcrease  these   sorts  take  cStini  i^^f     ^^  ^^^^  '^^  ""^^d. 
«e  Winter  Cheer.  John  Heal   E^S.^! „^  J""^'     Among  the  best 
with  bronze-colour^  leaves  aSSf^n^f  ^fj"^  ""^"^^  ^«  S«aux 
coloured  flowers,  which  do  not  come  n^te^f?  ?**''^  ""^  **»«  ^se- 
B  weU  worth  growing.    Bego^a  meScfis  »  ^  "  °°^  •^""'d  ^«h. 
grows  3  feet  high.    It  is  not  of  SelaSe  1^     ?  u°'**  P'^"*  t^at 
already  mentioned,  but  makes  ^  hTZ  compact  habit  as  those 

of  renter  decorati've  vaSfS^  S^tTe^^^iT'  '*^  ^^^^  ^"^ 
Foduad  any  too  freely.  ^°^*'"'  ^^<^1»  a«  pink  and  not 

Thire  is  not  much  to  tell  nf  +»,«  »„  a.  . 
Begonias,  except  to  say  tSt  th^aTa^eur  maT '^  *'.!.^'°'-  ^«  ^--ine 
of  mcrease  as  he  would  a  Bouva^i^  f' ^^-^  "^"^  *^^™  *°r  Puipose 
hoase  favourite.  That  is  to  My  oie  "  .r*  °'  °*^''  similar'^gS^ 
««««rths  in  early  spring,  FebreS^knd  Iff  t""  ''""^^^  °*  «^e  young 
pots  filled  with  sandy  wU     "S^nt^        ''^'  "feting  them  m  flower 

"d  the  latter  are  plL'dln  ^^iS^^"^  "^^  ''''  °^  *^'  I^^ 
«re«ihouse.  n,e  frame  is  ke^SS^S^  f°' '°  *  ^'^^  ^^«  '"the 
cnttmgs  may  take  root  aU  the  moroo„ill,      ^^Z  ^^'^  ^°  t^at  the 

moisture  that  coUects  on  the  glLsi^'^?eS^'  ^r^  '^"'^  '°°™"S  «>« 
tte  possibihty  of  that  bugbear  ^tte^Slf^r^.?*'  ""  "  *«  «^l»de 
tte  glass  case  contains  a  nice  liSe  1^ J  f  ^°'''""'  damping  off."  « 
^m  beneath  by  ho^-S^^t^^^^/^^^""*  fibre  that  1  warmi 
tte  more  readily.    Once  the  hS^'r^^L  *'°""'«"  ^  t^ke  root  aU 

^  »  to  repot  them  as  b2^m«  n^t2v"LT'''  ""  """^  '^^  ^ 
greenhouse.  "^  necessary,  and  grow  them   in  the 
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spring.  A  fine  old  Begonia,  that  grows  sc  tall  that  it  is  often  ua 
a  greenhouse  climber,  is  the  bright  red-flowered  variety  called  Presi 
Camot.  What  more  can  I  say  about  Begonias  except  to  advis* 
amateur,  especiaUy  if  his  greenhouse  is  a  shady  one,  to  grow 
ornamental-leaved  Begonia  Rex  and  its  varieties,  the  foliage  of  w 
is  richly  and  variously  coloured?  These  ans  often  used  in 
rockeries  in  warm,  shady  greenhouses  with  great  success.  The 
Begonias  are  increased  in  a  curious  way — ^by  means  of  the 
leaves,  which  possess  thick  mid-ribs;  if  these  are  cut  thri 
with  a  knife,  the  leav  ,  being  placed  on  sandy  or  light  sandy 
in  the  propagating  case  and  occasionally  moistened,  little  roots 
soon  form,  and  the  plants  are  potted  into  small  flowor  pots.  Beg 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  may  be  increased  in  a  similar  way,  but 
amateur  will  meet  with  greater  success  if  of  this  variety  ordii 
cuttings  are  taken. 

OAIX;BOLARIA  (supper  Wort).— There  are  few  more  hands 
greenhouse  flowering  plants  than  the  Herbaceous  Calceolaria.  V 
grown  plants  are  often  2  feet  across,  and  if  a  good  strain  of  see 
sown  the  colours  of  the  bk»soms  are  extremely  van«d  and  she 
while  the  quaint  markings  enhance  the  charm  of  the  flowers.  A  < 
moist  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to  success  ;  the  pi 
languish  in  a  warm,  dry  greenhouse.  Seeds  are  sown  in  May,  Ji 
and  July  to  provide  a  succession  of  blossom  the  following  early  sum 
Sifted  sandy  soil  is  prepared,  and  large,  shaUow  flower  pans,  a 
being  well  drained  with  crocks,  are  fiUed  with  the  compost.  The  s 
is  very  small  and  needs  sowing  with  care,  or  much  of  it  may  be  1 
It  should  be  covered  only  with  a  very  light  sprinkling  of  sand. 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  preferably  facing  north, 
flower  pans  being  covered  with  glass  and  shaded,  the  seedlings 
appear  ^n  a  few  weeks.  Care  should  be  taken  to  sow  in  mois*  1 
and  when  water  is  needed  the  pan  is  immersed  almost  to  the  rin 
water  the  latter  must  not  be  applied  from  above.  As  soon  as 
seedlings  are  \irge  enough  to  get  hold  of  conveniently  each  is  pol 
separa.tely  in  a  small  flower  pot.  The  best  compost  to  use  is  ti 
soil  with  which  sand  is  freely  mixed  ;  when  used  for  the  seedling 
is  passed  th-  ough  a  sie'^e,  but  only  for  the  first  potting.  The  1 
place  for  tht  plants  throughout  the  summer  months  is  in  a  fn 
that  is  shaded  during  hot  sunshine,  and  if  they  are  on  ashes  so  m 
the  better,  for  then  cool  and  moist  conditions  are  assured.  As 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  plants  are  repotted  until,  in  Febru; 
they  are  put  in  those  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they  will  flov 
During  the  winter  they  are  kept  in  a  heated  frame  or  greenhoi 
but  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
at  night,  and  in  very  cold  weather  it  may  without  harm  fall  to  4 
Comparatively  little  water  is  needed  during  the  dull  weathsr ;  the 
must  be  kept  mc«st,  but  not  wet.  At  all  times  except  in  severe  wcat 
the  plants  need  to  be  kept  within  12  inches  of  the  glass  roof,  or  tl 
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will  not  grow  sturdily.  Success  wiU  onlv  «»—«.  ^u 
plants  are  kept  irte  from  ins^pe^  tte  1,^^^  ^'  «"^''  «  «>« 
is  greenfly.  This  may  b^^rw^*  Z^^  *~".'''«'0'°e  of  which 
those  useful  UtUe  cona  calledFnS  *  ^^  """*  °'"'  or  two  of 
set  a  match  to  fiU^  gSo^f  Jk^.  "'?^?  °°«  ^  ^e^ely  to 
theinsects.  As  soon  as  STXrai  rS^n  11^  "  ^I«"  «»t  kill, 
pot,  in  spring  a  weekly  spJi^  ^feS  Sh°k?''*'«'  '''^'^- 
fannyard  manure,  which  S^Sbi.t^obtS.lt'  "*"*"  "  "^"'^ 

'^l^^  greenhouse 

ss."  c^t^ioTrfnir"— -"^^^^^^^^ 

varieties,  which  are  ti,e  resuR  S"  "^"•,P'^'='^"'y  «»•  newer 
looking,  large-flowered  vSetii  ^  L  |^'^  1^°'^  '°'°''^»'»t  »««- 
distinguished  by  graceful  brSSinT^Sl  ^  Cmeraria,   which  is 
flowers.    The  new^^lSSit^e^^l?  "''^  *  n,ulUtude  of  small 
the  new;  the  pl^^e^^^ZS^i  C'SV^^r.:'' J^'""  *^^  °'^  ^°d 
niany  of  the  brighter  colour  sh^JS  J   tte  olS  flo  '  !•*"  ^°'""*  "<» 
cnlti«ition  presents  few  difficuIfaS     tte  «^^«*  i!!"*  '  '"^''^^-    ^'ie 
by  the  time  when  it  is  desSto^vftt^L  lf^v?^-°8f "  "K^'^t^'^ 
to  flower  about  nine  or  ten   nvfn^L     f  "**  "*  ^'°°°» '  «»«y  begin 
flower,  are  wanted  imS-wLtertte^f""  f^  ~"*°^-    T^"''-   « 
Cinenuias  are.  however.  grSy  i^*  ^^T"^  ^'^''  '"  M"<=J»- 
in  this  case  the  seed  is  simi  inMav^T^         *^\°on^g  «  spring,  and 
THe  method  of  sowing  ttTs^^^i/lr";?^  "^^  ^  ^"  ^'ti^'e- 
as  with  other  greenhSu^  SSL^Sl  flf  ^  ^L  "^^^^"^  ^  «»«  ^"ne 
with  light,  sandTLu.     n  £l^e  oiST'*^    .°'  ^°^'-P^  fi^ed 
house,  the  seed'wiU  soon  g7.^n"e^^lr°  ^?°^''  *'*°^«  °^  K^''^'^- 
«I«ad  a  piece  of  paper  untiTSe  Lh?       T*^  «'^'  ^'^  °^«r  ^ 
them  near  the  gla^  shaSS  o^v^-  *"  ^^  ^''''^^-  *^«°  P'^*:* 
be  recommended  ^    ^  ^"^  sunshine.    Thin  sowing  is  to 

an  2'L^h%?'S;  ^y'rCSed^  -'rf  ^°''-°*-^'"-  ^^ 
as  a  sou  mixture  ti^y  mH^h  ^  T^'^  *°  ^'"^  ?«*«,  using 
being  freely  mixed^tt  T  F^.^T^  *  "°*"«  ««^ -■-  '^^f  soil 
best  in  an  unheated  W  kep^~Sse^'J"°f  °°*"''  *^*'-  P'^"*^  "« 
plants  are  rooting  freelT  «.?„  -^  '  ^^^^  '°'"  *  *^«e^*.  <"»«!  the  Uttle 
progress  they  ^  S  'stJf  ™.~  f  ^^"^^  S^^^°-  As  the  plantS 
i^  may  be  left  on^  fr^.  T  ^  ^'  "°*"'  •"  «^^  weather, 
necessary  during  \S^^XrZr*  *^*;  '^^'*-  ^'^^^  '«  ^"-^ 
tbe  plants  must  be  DutfntnT  °  '"'^'^^y  '""^^^^  ^n  smaU  pots 

.uitable.  IheT  may  h^^ve^^^'  ?*^'  .*^°^  -»  '"'^^  «=«>««  bdng 
P^ts  6  or  7  Jhes^  ^"aTS  ^^^^^**^^^,  ^''^'^tly  into  flowei? 
^savestimeandlaW  lutH^  .''',7^''''  "^'^  "«*  *<>  "oom. 
t^  the  inexperienced^ce'  it?,  1  f  t^S^^^er  to  be  recommended 

placed  direcdy  in  ige  4ts     ItV^I  *°  over-rvater  when  they  are 
't  will  be  nec^sary  to  «^^  ito  .r  ^  ""'^^^  '°  '^•"°*'*«'  ^«  "^d 
«y  to  repo,.  mto  the  flowering  pots  as  soon  as  the 
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plants  are  nicely  rooted.  Repotting  should  never  be  delayed  m 
the  plants  have  crowded  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  with  roo 
As  soon  as  a  lair  number  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  flower-pc 
repotting  should  be  done,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be  checked 
growth.  As  to  the  soil  mixture  there  is  nothing  to  excel  old  tun 
pulled  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  with  the  has 
using  two-thirds  of  this,  one-third  old  leaf  soU  and  a  sprinkling 
sand. 

General  hints  to  observe  in  growing  the  Cineraria  are  to  keep  t] 

frame  closed  for  a  few  days  after  each  repotting,  so  that  the  plan 

may  be  encouraged  to  form  fresh  roots  quickly.    Careful  waterii 

is  necessary  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in  the  various  flower-pot 

During  the  summer,  say  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  midd 

of  September,  the  plants  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  if  a  cool  positic 

can  be  found  for  them— one  that  is  sliaded  from  the  midday  sun- 

or  they  may  be  kept  in  frames  the  whole  summer,  but  they  must  t 

given  plenty  of  fresh  air  both  night  and  day.    In  September  the 

are  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  but  they  must  not  be  treated  as  h, 

house  plants.    A  night  temperature  of  40''  or  45"  is  quite  hot  enougl 

while  air  must  be  freely  given  during  the  day-time  ia  favourabl 

weather.    Liquid  manure  diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of  clea 

water  may  be  applied  from  August  onwards,  being  given  once  a  wee! 

or,  this  not  being  procurable,  one  of  the  many  artificial  fertilisers  ma 

be  applied.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd  the  plants  togethe 

during  their    season  of  growth,  otherwise  the  lower  leaves  may  tun 

yellow  and  fall  off.    Cinerarias  enjoy  coolness,  and  for  this  reasoi 

it  is  recommended  to  stand  them  on  ashes  throughout  the  summe 

months.    The  plants  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  greenfly  j  thi 

may  easily  be  kept  down  by  the  use  of  Fumigen.    This  is  a  most  usefu 

invention  in  Jie  shape  of  a  little  red  cone,  which  is  placed  on  the  floo: 

of  the  greenhouse  or  frame  it  is  wished  to  fumigate.    A  match  ii 

applied  to  the  top  of  the  cone  when  it  bums  away  merrily,  soon  smother 

ing  the  plants  with  a  vapour  that  is  fatal  to  the  greenfly.    These  httl( 

cones    are    most  convenient  for  amateurs,  and  are  strongly  to  b( 

reconmiended. 

CTCLAMEN. — The  Persian  Cyclamen  is  a  favourite  winter  flowcrinj 
greenhouse  plant,  and  when  well  growr  there  are  few  to  surpass  it  froiB 
December  to  March.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  sow  seed  is  in  August,  al- 
though many  growers  sow  in  November.  The  Cyclamen  is  not  altogether 
accommodating,  for  some  skill  is  needed  to  have  it  in  perfection.  The 
chief  thing  is  to  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily ;  if  through  any 
cause,  such  as 'faulty  watering,  careless  ventilation,  or  neglect  to  repot 
when  necessary,  a  check  is  given,  then  fine  plants  full  of  blossom  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  Flower  pans  rather  than  flower  pots  are  recom- 
mended for  seed  sowing  ;  these  are  filled  with  finely  sifted  sandy  soU, 
made  moderately  firm  and  watered  a  few  hours  before  seed  sowing, 
The  seeds  need  only  a  light  covering  of  similar  soil,  and  are  sown  thinly, 
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•  pane  of  glass  being  placed  over  each  flow«r  »>..       a 
tempe»tu»  o£  about  ei*  ensures  tb^J^^Il^-     \  «««°house 
this  is.  of  course,  very  easUy  obSnS^irZf         '  "f  *  *°  ^''f^'"' 

occasional  light  syriSi^^necS^  to^e;r^S,r  °^ '^^^  ^° 

the  seedlings  diow'^fh  the^TS  ria^^ -^^^"^  '°^"*v  ^" 
«e  kept  near  the  glass.  L  aU  sSC'^i^uld  T^^:^i'^'  '"^'^ 
sturdy.  Shading  is.  of  course.  necesSry  during' rJ.^L"''^  '^^ 
some  weeks  afterwards.  Whm  ^II^^Lf  T°**i°°,»°d  *<>' 
plants  are  transferred  to  shaC  bSes^  ^^  i°"°'**  *^»  "*"• 
parts  turfy  soU  and  one  partleaf  ^^^k  ^.t  '^P™*  °'  *^<> 
SaS  beii  3  inches  or^^'^'n^^^hir^S^i.'"''  '"^'' 
throughout  the  winter,  near  the  rfass  wid  i„ -^'«  ^  ^^^^  "°^° 
Fluctuations  of  tempe^S^etelrbe^avoTd^l^'Tf-^r'.d"*-^^*- 
tained  at  night  without  difficulty    then  th!>'  i,  Jl  '^  °^°- 

to  one  of  5o»,  but  this  does^rv  well  T*  S\^  ^'^^  preferable 
and  60-  the  iext.  1^  S^  e^  pLt"  ^tted°^  ^  ^°'  °°"  ''«'^* 
wide  flower  pot.  a  sinular  soU  ^XJ  iJin^ "Sl^S;  ?^  *  !V.'°'='* 
of  a  little  dried  cow  manure  v.S^ SghT^^iT  ^iT^T 

ranTp^rulISr^^-S-X^--^:^^ 

A  minimum  night  temperature  of  50*!  is  stml^T   ^     difficulty. 

n.irc  13  used  on  this  occasion,  and  sand  is  also  necessarv     Thl 
are  syTinzedZ^^lt   ^^?"K^°"t  «»«  summer  months  the  plant^ 

sunshine  5s  nee  W^  i^f  J.  """^f  '^'^.  """^  '**"'^*^*^-  ^hade  from 
CyclaniendelSr^,;iti  J^  •  T  T'*  conditions  are  what  the 
provide.  Once  baik  iTS.  ^l^^  *  temperature  as  the  grower  can 
liquid  manure  onS^t  weS  greenhouse  the  plants  should  have  dUuted 
veniently  appU^  vZ^^:  Z' ^  special  fertilizer  will  do,  as  this  is  con- 
denote  tteS^ne^frfln'  """  "^"^  ^""°S  autumn,  and  they 
After  the  b£fr^lL!r!,7^^^r°  "^^*  '"  "'''  °"^^  ^^^t^^  '''-^'^^ 
« to  be  gro^oJ7or^S  P^*'»*«,'"«^t  °ot  be  neglected  if  they 
l^^dscme'ISens  S'th^^''-  ^°^  r'°-y«"-°'d  Cyclamen  make 
»ater  as  thVl™^  tuJ^  Lf"  '°  ^  /'^"'  gradually  giving  less 
«e  leaves  turn  yeUow  and  faU  off.    When  aU  the  leaves 
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h«ve  faaen  off,  expoM  the  fdimta  to  fnU  nmahine.    In  late  July  ^ 

fxowth  begini,  wpot  in  /-or  8-inch  flower  poti.  and  grow  them  « 

ttinilar  conditions  to  those  already  detaUed.    It  is  quite  Ukely  Uui 

elaborate  methods  would  give  the  amateur  fair  jdants,  but,  nnfortuns 

the  Cyclamen  is  one  of  those  plants  that  if  not  well  grown  is  sea 

worth  growing  at  fill.    Named  varieties  of  various  colour  shades 

to  be  purchased.     There  is  also  the  giant  Cyclamen,  which  gives 

fine  blooms  of  large  sixe  though  fewer  than  the  ordinary  strain 

Butterfly  Cyclamen,  distinguished  by  fringed  bkxMoms,  and  See 

Cyclamen,  with  fragrant  Uooms,  are  also  now  offered  by  seedsi 

A  packet  of  mixed  seed  will  probably  suit  the  amatear  quite  we 

MfOROmm  rOI  Wnrm^BCgnonette  is.  of  course,  an  it 

pensable  summer  flower,  and  it  is  not  reaUy  a  difficult  matter  to  I 

plevty  of  it  then.    But  it  makes  ar  admirable  winter  flower  also  • 

extra  trouble  involved  in  its  cultivation  is  quite  compensated  foi 

a  few  potsful  of  bloom  at  Christmas.    The  amateur  can  scarcely  hop 

obtain  such  magnificent  specimens  as  one  sees  in  market  nursei 

although,  if  he  is  unusuaUy  painstaking  and  gives  close  attenttoi 

detaiJ"  he  may  do  so.     It  is  most  necessary  to  sow  seed  of  a  good  str 

or  the  best  results  cannot  be  hoped  for.    Machet.  Sutton's  Giant,  i 

Miles's  Spiral  are  varieues  that  can  be  recommended.    One  of 

chief  things  to  remember  is  that  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  transplant 

seedlings.    Mignonette  is  one  of  the  mo  -t  difficult  of  flowtrs  to  tn 

plant.    The  seed  is  sown  in  August,  usually  about  the  middle  of 

month,  and  the  foUowing  is  the  method  to  be  observed :    Use  cl 

flower-pots  4  inches  in  diameter ;   put  in  crocks  to  ensure  draina 

and  fill  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  turfy  soU  passed  throi 

a  coarse  sieve,  and  with  which  a  little  sand  and  old  manure,  such 

that  from  a  disused  hotbed,  have  been  intermixed.    Scatter  ab 

a  dozen  seeds  on  the  surface,  and  cover  very  lightly  or  not  at 

A  sprinkling  of  sand  is  really  aU  that  is  needed.    1      hest  place 

the  pots  is  a  cold  frame ;  shade  is  necessary,  and  untu  the  seedlii 

show,  a  pane  of  glass  should  cover  each  flower-pot.    It  is  very  necessi 

to  press  the  soil  down  firmly. 

After  the  little  plants  show  through,  give  water  when  necessi 
by  immersing  the  pot  to  two-thirds  of  its  depth  in  a  bowl  of  wat 
BO  that  the  moisture  rises  through  the  soU.  If  watered  from  the  \ 
the  seedlings  may  be  killed.  The  plants  must  have  aU  the  fresh 
possible,  so  that  they  may  remain  strong  and  sturdy.  When  tl 
are  an  inch  or  two  high  remove  aU  but  five  of  the  best.  When  la 
m  fair  numbers  show  through  the  soil,  repot  into  6-inch  pots.  1 
compost  on  this  occasion  may  contain  rather  more  manure.  Ua 
the  soil  firm,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  pressed  down  and  around  the  flow 
pot.  It  is  important  to  grow  the  plants  as  "  cool "  as  possible ;  the 
fore  keep  them  in  the  cold  frame  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of  fn 
reaching  them.  In  October  remove  them  to  a  shelf  near  the  gb 
in  the  greenhouse,  giving  plenty  of  air  during  the  day-time.    Wb 
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the  Bttto  ]dants  •»  3  or  4  incha  hieh  ninrh  «.,♦  tu    4. 
win  «con«ge  .  "  Ll^y'"  gn^.^^tSS^gXw  2  l"^  '  *^!? 
toe  or  the  plants  may  faU  over     A  fewthin  ^  il.    .       °"  '°  «°<''' 

B.teri.1  to  be  l»d  from  8undrie«neii-!joMaie  ^  (f««  tjang 
l«ny«d  m«,u«.  or  a  Uttle  gnano  ^5  S^th  wate'^^  k.'''*'"''' 
when  the  flower  spikes  ,  ,ow  '  "*y  ^  P^cn 

IfT-UAVD  FttAlOOinDl^-WhUe  we  hav.  h.^  r  . 
fttargonimns  with  single  flow«,  for  more  than  a  «nh,^  ♦K^"i"I'!'' 
kind,  now  K,  popular  date  from  1874.  l^rst  wL  KcLn^"  Jf.l'"' 
.  vMiety  with  lilac-purple  blossoms,  which  h«W  .^^  ^**'*' 
of  cnltivation.  It  wSTSwut  iSgrt^artJe  t",^LTL'^°'"'  °"* 
made  their  appe«-ance.  and  from  that  time  ^e'y  L~  ^JI^mT™*'" 
popular  year  by  year.  Now  there  is  scarcely  mv  li™if  i  ?u  "°" 
to  which  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  maVb^  1^^?  ^  *^*  ""*" 
fonn  delightful  bedding  phSs.  are  SL  in^^v^'n^w^L  and^"" 
drapuig  balconies.    They  are  indispensable   foT  l»r!l  "'^  '" 

door,  during  the  summer,  and  in  ^?avouS  ^,  wk  °"*  °' 
they  form  delightful  waU  plants.  Si^ZtrS  "T"  ^'^^ 
be  trained  to  piUar.  roof,  ^  waU  of^u;^r^H  f""^"'''"'  ^^ey  may 
^y  form  bLhy  specii;>ens.  ^JicS'^SlTe^*'    i  ^7*^  of  "^  "^""^ 

.^?^-Sii-rrSandrfSJ^^^^^ 
ai^^:-s:'otr;- --Si  -- bS  ;ru: 

magenta  purple;    HuntsS.  SeV;    J^^S' T^SaSm  '    ''"°'''' 
criinson;  Jeam^e  d'Arc.  white.  suffus;d^^nde;     iTSj^Tr"' 

SHOW  FAHCY.  BEOAL,  AMD  DBCOHATIVE  PELABOOimiif.       *„  .u 

=t?£St%S=  -SoSS^S^^ 
Src?;f'Srhyt?i^°-^'J.-r^  indt^S-to'^Vs'Su^S 
whichhas4n  wie  ot  for  '  '^"'^  "^"^  *^"  P^°^««^  «*  selection 

^pecimeTpSte  of  «,° «;?    ^'^^    ^^'^^^  *°  ^^^^  V^^  ^go  large 

""t  they  Le  now^alSosf  d^p-trS^^Te  '"°^'k  ^''^'^•*^°'"' 
extensively  grcvra  as  s^nl^^^^i^  ,  P^  ^'  ^'''  ^o^e^er,  still 
theseason  iSm^se  nnm»!«        k      decorative  purposes,  and  during 

Whereagriu^r,^  >^u^^^™"«''*  '°*°  ^^*=°t  Garden  Market 
greenhouse  has  to  be  kept  gay  with  flowering  plants  througLuut 
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the  year  they  are,  during  the  •ummer,  quite  inditpeiuable  T 
the  above  terms  for  the  different  irctione  »n  in  conunon  nM  the 
hi  practice,  very  pnr-Hnij.  The  reaMm  of  thie  is  largel)  owins  i 
fact  that  they  have  atl  been  croseed  and  inter-crossed  with  ea*^ , 
o  that  no  hard  and  fast  Une  can  be  drawn  between  them 

The  original  types  are  natives  of  the  large  open  phdns'of  ' 

Afnca,  where  they  have  ample  light,  sanshine  and  air.    Undo 

tivation  these  conditions  most  be.  as  far  as  possible.  reprodnc« 

it  Is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  the  pUnts  in  a  dose,  stuffy  atmosr 

as  tills  will  lead  only  to  attenuated  growth,  few  flowers,  and  thj  at 

of  insect  pests.    A  sunny  giv^nhouse  with  plenty  of  ventil4ti( 

necessary.    During  the  flowering  season  the  plants  may  be  ahi 

^^J>^°<*°^  fieo  last  much  longer,  but,  when  growing  aim 

is  beneficial.    It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  amateur  to  pay  a  visit  to  i 

nursery  wherr  a  collection  of  these  pUnts  is  grown,  in  May  or  ] 

and  make  a  selection  from  those  in  flower.    Then,  when  these 

out  of  bloom,  say  towards  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  plants  sb 

be  bought,  and  cut  back  within  3  to  6  inches  of  the  soU.    Thei 

then  laid  on  their  sides  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  spo": ;  new  gm 

wiU  soon  form.    As  soon  as  the  growths  are  half  aa  inch  bnt 

plants  are  repotted.    The  roots  are.  as  a  rule,  few  and  very  1 

These  may  be  shortened  to  6  inches,  and  the  pUnt  put  into  a  c 

parafavely  smaU  pot.    A  good  compost  is  turfy  soil,  with  which 

mixed  a  httle  sand  and  leaf  mould.    After  bdng  potted  the  pi 

are  placed  out  of  doors  nntU  the  end  of  August  or  thereabouts  l 

taken  mto  the  greenhouse.      The  most  forward  may,   in  Octo 

be  put  into  their  flowering  pots  (those  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diamel 

leaving  the  repotting  of  the  weaker  ones  until  the  new  year     A  1 

bonemeal    mixed    with  the  soil  will  be  of  service.     As  the  spi 

advances,  and  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  a  little  fertiliser  will  giti 

assist  development.    When  cut  back  most  plants  produce  sev 

shoots,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  bushy  specimen ;  in  i 

a  fc,^  of  the  weaker  shoots  may  need  to  be  removed  to  prevent  <y 

crowding,  but  occasionaUy  a  plant  wiU  only  produce  a  single  sh( 

In  this  case  it  must,  when  a  couple  of  inches  long,  be  stopped  in  01 

to  ensure  a  bushy  habit.     Practically  the  only  insect  pests  that  f 

trouble  m  the  case  of  Pelargoniums  are  aphides  or  greenfly,  andtl 

are  easily  destroyed  by  vaporising  with  nicotine. 

Pelargoniums  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  thoi 
m  order  to  ^-btain  new  varieties  they  are  raised  from  seed.  Wl 
the  plan'  tut  down  after  flowering  plenty  of  cuttings  are  availal 

The  !.turdy  shoots  are  the  best.  A  length  of  4  inches  is  very  suita 
for  the  cutting,  which  should  be  cut  off  cleanly  just  below  a  joi 
the  bottom  leaves  removed,  and  then  be  dibbled  firmly  into  a  cle 
weU  dramed  pot  of  sandy  loam.  The  best  place  for  the  cuttings  i 
sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  soon  root.  If  the  a 
IS  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  ti 
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pU«hU«o«ghtt.wiat«..  for  which  WMon  the  b.«^^ 

tha  seed*  u  Mriy  spiijur.    Tha  ««.»_  ^^    ™"  «>«•»  pfau  !•  to  low 

Mtd  the  «cond  yeitf .     Even  then  S^rof  ^  J^^'r  *""  ^*~*« 
to  be  inferior  to  thoM  tlnady  in  cnlSSii         "»*^«»  **"  prov. 

MUWU.— The  PHmnlM  trtmt  fr«^^^  ,' 
•«  the  vttionsfornu  of  Chine,,  PrtmSr^f°^  '"  greenhouae. 
tbey-.  grown  fc«n  ^^^W^^iSStite'^i^'r '«*^ 
•oeptum,  and  this  ia  inc«a«d  bv  ^^^T  ^  ^™»^  ^o™"  the 
««|ul.  and  by  f^  the  mS^SefS^  ^*^f  •  «  °»-t  geneimUy 
stelkta^ :  they  produce  tier  VtiS' oMo^!  ^  '^"^  <«^«»»i 
tbnwghout  the  winter  monthT  Se  iSl  h'*"  <>»  t^  •!«« 
tto  grandiflor.  vnetiee.  while  iiv^ wS^'^k  '^"^  "<» 
«dbeu«  undeniably  h«ndaonie.lSht2^^  ^''^^ 

aowmng  Star  PWmnl...    The  mSS  S^l^l^*'-*"*^*'*^ 
h  order  to  have  a  prolrn^od  dS^  m^^*  "  ^^  'inular. 
seed  on  several  differer .    ccaaio^Tin  iZT  "  *»  °««»«y  to  Km 
jnd  November,  in  June  and  jSJ^  wj^St,!?^  ^^  '^^  O'^tob^r 
Some  care  ia  necessary  in  seed  «>,^„r!^  Md  early  spring  flowers. 
-edling,.     Cle«^r-^wwrir1,if,  the  treatment  of  the 
•ince  the  seedUnga  can  biiJmolS  ™„!^   P«ferable  to  flower-pota. 
with  finely  tiSXu  nuSe  u^f^alTl^T^r  ST  «'»'«)  "«  ^ed 
ud  plenty  of  aand.    Good  IZ^iT^  %  ^^1^  »°"'  ^^^If  leaf  soi^ 
HaviiHf  made  the  soU  firm  S^  i!!!,  l^i"*^^'^  ^^  ««*°«  of  crocta^ 
previously  through  a  caTwitt  a  "w"!"'!?''^  '*  »°  '^^^  -'  two 
thinly  and  cover  them  with  a  sh^ht^nw"       .  'P°"*'  '^^  *^«  seeds 
of  glaso  over  the  pan  and  keeXffi^^'  ■'^^-    ^^  *  ?'«=« 
taummum  night  temperature  of  to' to  ,^n  '°  *  8'«'°ho"se  with 
temperature  will  prok.bly  rise  to  ,«•    u    '       ""°«  '»"°'  '  '^a'^  the 
are  lAaded  this  will  do  no  hl«n      Tt  j:  J«  ''"'vided  th        ed  pans 
seed  will  take  to  germinate  ^?'pri*   i  ^^''f^  ^  '^V  '•'^      '°ng  the 
incoming  up.  althou^  W  fo^Tf^^ ^  "  ^o»ouous.y  .rre|ulaJ 
"Pmore  readUy  than  Wt^^^J^JS*  ^'^  Pn-'"Ia  s;ed  c?iea 
P^ently     Probably  some  will^Jw^!'^!^  !?"' '^  '^°  ^  mentioned 
weeks,  while  other  seedlingTma v  I^    ^^    ^'^  '■  ^^    ""  *"'^°  °'  three 
orevenmore.    It  is  most  iTportSt^     '^^ ■/"'  ^  "«  °'  ««  *eeks. 
»ol  by  watering  from  abo^^b^fi^;  "*'*  ""'^  ^'^^'^W  be  kept  moist 
water  to  two-thirds  of  iTdepS     In^?"'*'  *^^  P^°  ^  ^  ^asin  ot 
<«  to  the  surface  sou,  when  SShi  JL     "^  °"''"*^'  ^^  ^^ter  will 
P»n  from  the  water.  ^  ''*«*°«  ™oist  remove  the  flower 

caseXntd^mSt'SJlf^l'Sf^  *^P^*  *^^  ^^^  .  -  any 
P^ter  is  the  care  n^d'^J'^^.^f^^'  "^  «>«  smaller  thfy'are  Z 

l^  advice  commonly  tendeS^L!?!""  '"«f  "''°"8''  *°  ^^^le  " 
^n  as  they  have  made  ^e  oJ^o^,!^'  "^^  ^  **^^°  *°  ""e^  «• 
I«»v«"  or  cotyledons  wW^  fiSi  ,*^*  '**^""  °*^"  than  the  "seed- 
«P«rt.  it  is  bit  trjSr^ach  S:  ""^"^  *^*  cultivat^Hs 
pansier  each  seedhng  smgl-  to  a  smaU  pot 
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Primula  teed*  sown  in  flower  pMi.  tkia 
being  akaded. 


(a-mchX  then  there  i«  no  further  risk  of  root  disturbance 
tt  becomes  nece«ary  to  give  the  plant  a  further  repottinir 
■ound  practice  of  sowing  thinly  is  appreciated  when  it  is  swn 

"regularly  the  seed 
minates,  for  those  i 
lings  that  are  read] 
removal    may   be  t 
out   and    the   seed 
again  covered  with  | 
to  assist  the  germina 
of    the  remaining  » 
The     best     method 
putting  the  seedling: 
httle  pots  is  first  to 
these  with  a  soil  mix 
of  sifted   turfy  soU 
leaf    mould    with   s 
freely  intermixed,  thei 
make  a  hole  with  a  i 
bottomed      stick     la 
enough  to  take  the  se 
ling  and  its  roots.    \V1 
they  are  small  shade 
most  esst  ntial ;  so,  t 
is    a   moist   atmosphe 
and,  further,  the  plai 
must  be   kept  near  I 
Rlass.   In  f act.  all  throu 
the  summer  months  li( 
shade    is    necessary,  I 
the  plants  need  plenty 
fresh  air.     They  delig 
in  a  cool  base,  and  the 
is  nothing  better  to  stai 
them  on  than  ashes. 
frame  or  pit  is  the  be 
place  for  them  in  summe 
In  September  the  nigh 
get     cool ;     the    plan 
should    be    taken   to 
greenhouse    with 
.  t       a  minimum  night  tempen 

ture  of  50  .  otherwise  the  leaves  turn  yeUow  and  faU.  From  th 
smau  (2-mch)  flower  pots  the  seedUngs  may  be  transferred  t 
5-inch  pots,  or  put  in  4-inch  pots,  and  subsequently,  as  they  becom 
weU  rooted,  into  those  6  inches  in  diameter 

ExceUent  plants,  especially  of  the  Star  Primulas,  can  be  growi 


When  the  seedlinta  ahow  •  little  air  ia  given. 
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is  5-inch  pots  but.  of  course.  stUl  finer  8n«Hm— . 
O-inch  pots.     Those  that  a™  intended  JoC^  »«  obtained  in 
weU  in  j-iach  pots,  but  those  ^t^S£^Ti^r^y  -'°*«'  <Jo 
be  grown  in  6-inch  pots.     An  exciUnf  .  T     •    'P"°«  "^V  '''eU 
the  earliest  potting  is  JTade  ^^01  ^tuTplTS"  '"^  *"  »'-* 
sieve,  or  even  better  still.  puUed  to  SeceTahin?^  ^°"«''  *  "^n* 
egg  by  hand)  and  leaf  s^,?  in  equaf  p=^**t  *  i«  f  °*  '^  ^'^'^^'^ 
rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  a  eood  sn^^w         .  ^'^  ~^  "ao"" 
be  weU  mixed  together.    Sjs  ^  !^deS^f  ^  °*u'*"'* '  ^  ^""^d 
say  that  good  Wmulas  m^rot^  ^^  *"*'  Y  *^*  "  °°t  *<> 
have  proved  that  they  ^^  ^eZ^Kt^  '°  """^  P°°'"  «>«•     I 
Primolas  should  be  mentioned  :iJ  Kle^L'T^S'^'"  ^'^'^'^ 
kept  well  down  in  the  flower-pot  as  growS  SoJ^,       *^°'"^*  "  °°* 
out  of  the  soil  and  becomes  1^     f  l3.£  *rT'  ^"^  P'^*  K«>«^ 
«Kl  this  naturaUy  detract  ft^'the  SK  ^"^  '^"""^^  °'=*^^^»^. 
Primulas  do  not  thrive  so  weU  when  tht"^:  ^JS^'^.k^'^^^*^' 
is  advisable  to  cover  the  base  of  the  leaf  stSLTtf^  '°,  ^^  '°"-    " 
is  well  to  know  that  the  more  fr^  air  tte^.?%^*^  P°"'°8-     " 
weather  and  the  cooler  tre^tm^  Z,T^^.  fi"/"  favourable 
hardier  and  finer  will  the  plants  be     TT^TrK-         1^°  *"*  P°*t^°g  the 
of  the  worf  a  hothouse  plSnT    In  farl^h        ^  ^™"^^ '«  ^  '»°  «ense 
I  have  grown  themTut  of  doo«  ^ut^l"^  ^"V'^'  '"°^^^ '°°°«" 
p«,tection  from  wind  and  h^^  nun  l*t  1^^^  "^^^''^^  "  ^°-- 

heat^ti7nrcSirs:nrarrtir.ss:s;j.-- "-  -  '- 

««d  should  be  obtaineS^oS^emise  the  t  '°°°*^-  ^  good  strain  of 
torn  pale  lilac  or  lilac-^i^k  cS  Th.T  ."^i^  '"""^  "**^*'  ^"^^t^"" 
Wossoms  varying  from^c^^to  whUe  It  f  ""^  °'  ^^'^  ^  ^'^ 
known  that  Primula  obconic^  ^^es  ^ZT  ^'"''^  ^'""''^^y 
may  produce  a  rash  on  the  h^d^^  poisonous  properties  that 
plants.    Personally  I  have  ne^r  Iv^  -,       ^"""^  "^^^  ^^^^^  "»« 

cause,  and  compiative%  fTJ  I  STnT''^  T  '"  '''''''  ^^^^  *^» 
case,  the  danger  is  not  suffi^^kt  y  mSed  Jo  mar  ^''^'l"  ""  '^^ 
IS  rapid!;,  increasing.     It  is  quite  UkelvThT*         .        ^  POP^'arity  that 

raised  between  ob^^a  Th^      ^^"'u^'''  ^""^  *  '*^«  '«  ^^^  being 

•atter  is  appaJen^t^^r^^  ^weriSe  te'"  t  '^'^^  ^°'°"^  °^  "^' 
former  is  absent  from  the  leav^'  PO'sonous  nature  of  the 

^-T^th^S'^J^l'i^^r^^  Charming 

on  taU  flower  spikes  7n  eX  sTiSirTh^  ""^f'  ''^'^  ^™« 
Iwnda  (a  smaU.  yeUow  aZZi2^\   ^      "°^°«  °^  t^  '^tli  Aon- 

Kew  Primula.  w£  Ljr^SZS'as  ^'^  P"^"^^"  "^'^  '°^^'"^"' 
"«y  oe  regarded  as  a  greatly  improved  Primula 
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flonbnnda.  AH  these  Primulas  can  be  grown  in  a  greenhous* 
a  minimum  night  temperature  of  40*  (so,  too,  can  all  the  C 
Primulas,  except  the  giant  flowered  sorts,  which  need  a  minim 
30»).  but  they  are  more  satisfactory  in  a  rather  warmer  house 
are  easUy  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April  or  May ;  the  seedlini 
bloom  the  foUowing  winter.  The  cultural  details  are  the  samp 
the  Chinese  Primulas. 

Two  other  Primulas  invaluable  for  the  cold  greenhouse  are 
coides,  with  small  lilac  pink  flowers  produced  freely  through 
long  period  ;  and  buUeyana,  with  handsome,  dark  orange-col 
blossoms  on  strong  stems.  Malacoides  is  one  of  the  easiest  1 
to  grow  that,  if  I  were  American.  I  should  say  I  have  ever  "  sti 
It  grows  in  a  most  embarrassing  manner ;  from  seed  sown  in 
you  get  the  plant  in  bloom  in  September.  But  a  5-inch  pot  is  n( 
enough  for  this  ;  it  needs  at  least  a  6.inch  pot,  or  even  one  7  i 
wide.  I  have  many  plants  of  this  Primula  in  my  greenhouse  i 
find  that  it  makes  so  many  roots  that  it  must  be  treated  genero 
otherwise  it  is  not  leen  at  its  best.  It  is  essentiaUy  an  amai 
plant.  Some  of  the  hardy  Primulas  make  charming  plants  fo; 
cold  greenhouse.  Other  handsome  Primulas,  recently  introduced 
qu-te  smtable  for  the  amateur's  greenhouse,  are  littoniana.  red  ii 
bud  form  and  with  flowers  of  lilac  purple,  and  Forresti,  a  hand 
yellow  Primula.  Primula  cortusoides,  too,  must  be  mentioned, 
it  IS  an  admirable  greenhouse  flower,  and  many  varieties,  showi 
wide  range  of  colour  in  the  blossoms,  are  to  be  obtained. 

WMTEBPLOWKHmaOEHAMIUMS—No  winter  flowering  greenh 
plant  surpasses  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  (Geranium)  for  briL 
colounng.  A  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained  for  several  mont 
the  temperature  is  kept  as  near  50<»  as  possible,  and  fresh  a 
admitted  to  the  greenhouse  whenever  the  weather  allows  ol 
Cuttings  are  inserted  in  March,  April  and  May.  They  form  roots 
when  placed  on  an  airy  shelf  or  stage  in  the  greenhouse.  Use  sa 
sou  for  the  "cutting"  pots.  In  June  they  are  potted  into  4-i 
flower  pots,  in  July  being  nlaced  in  the  pots  in  which  they  wiU  bio 
Use  three  parts  turfy  loam  :e  part  leaf  soU  and  one  part  decaj 
dry  manure,  with  a  free  sp  .nkling  of  sand.  The  biggest  plants  n 
6-inch,  the  smaller  5-inch  pots. 

During  summer  the  plants  are  grown  out  of  doors  on  ashes,  ii 
sunny  position.  It  is  necessary  to  take  out  the  points  of  the'sho 
occasionaUy  to  induce  a  "bushy  habit."  All  flower  buds  should 
removed  until  the  end  of  August.  In  mid-S-  jptember  place  the  pla 
in  a  greenhouse.  There  are  innumerable  varieties.  A  few  good  sin 
flowered  ones  are:  The  Sirdar,  scarlet;  Lady  Roscoe,  pink;  1 
Mikado,  cerise;  Hall  Caine,  cherry  red ;  Snowstorm  and  Mary  Bet( 
white;  Lord  Curion,  magenta;  Mary  Pelton,  pale  salmon.  Use 
double  vanebes  are:  F.  V.  Raspail,  scarlet;  General  de  Wet,  lig 
cense;   Double  Jacoby,  crimson;  Le Cygne,  white. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

A  FURTHER  SELECTION  OF  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS 
ABUniAir.— This  fine  old  olant  hac  +t,  j  v, 
varieties  ttat  a«  valuable  f^r  leaf^a^L"  ^elTSV'  P°^^'°« 
Wooms  It  18  a  pity  that  we  cannot  have  b^h?  ^  ^°'  attractive 
plant,  but  what  would  yon  ?^«J^]1  „  .  'l"^*'^'  '°  the  same 
the  Abutilon.  for  it  can  be  put  to  ^y  ^  °°i\  ^l  ^^^^  ^'^^  of 
as  a  climber,  it  makes  an  attractivTrailf     i!  scarcely  surpassed 

way  in  a  flower-pot.  and  itr^Srab^^'t"  S "°.!f  '^'^  "^^-^ 
smmer.    The  way  to  raise  a  stock  rfrSTcSh?    °""°°'  «"^^°  » 
I  scarcely  think  I  need  repeat  tte  det^  J*k   ^^  •°'^'*«^'*  '"^  spring, 
which  cuttings  are  induct  to  fon^S^LfS  T'^V  *^^  ^^^^  ^ 
them,  and  I  am  sure  the  reader  mSt  1^«,  a    /  ^  ^^  °*  ^^ting 
for  all.  let  me  say  that  «Sy  LHLS  flo     °*  '?^'°«  *^^"-    0°<=e 
kept  closed  for  a  few  w^L^^ ^T^'T'^'  ^"d  a  glassn^ase 
together  with  a  cloth  to^Twav    e^^T  '  °'''^^"^  accessories, 
that  condenses  on  the  glass^oS  ^  ""^r"^'   "'*'  "^^^^e 
rooted.  aU  one  has  to  dolf^o  re^"^^eml^f°  ""'  ""^"  P'"*«  "« 
soil  to  use  is  that  composed  of  SSvsoTl  fr  ^*^''  ^*''  "**  ^^'^  *^st 
Two  varieties  that  stand  h^iJlUldi^S  'P™"''^  '^"^  ^and. 
for  their  attractiveness  on  hime  fS„^*~""  ^  °'^'"  «>**  '<^ly 
with  yellow  and  green  leavw    jmH    4.^/"^^    "*  '^^'^  Thompson., 
white  and  green.     I  was^'  ^te^^     '  •^*"*^'^y  marked  with 
Abutilon  possessing  both^StSfVa^^'C  T  ^""''^  "^  °° 
I  had  forgotten  vexillarium;   tWshas  nr^'         *."^»<=fve   blossom, 
chamung  red  flowers.    AmoigZS.J^t.y  ?"^S»t«d  leaves  and 
Joweis  alone,  the  best  or.  at  Siy  r^S  sL^°7.k°'k!''*'  '^^  °^  *^«' 
Noge.  which,  as  one  migkt  im^rine   h«     I?   ^^  ^'*'  "^  ^O"'^  de 
and  Golden  Fleece,  aptly  namSanrt+S^  T^*!  ^°^*^"  '   Ca°ary  Bird 
Sanglant  and  BriihS  rX   ^nT  jSro°%''»ving  yeUow  blosLms  ; 
v«y  pretty  if  planted  ^ut  in  a  SdS^n  f     ,   °'^''  P'°^-      ^hese  are 
Pow.  trained  up  the  gree^ou^rtf     -S'^  ^"^  '°"  ^°^'  «  t»>«y 
or  less  beU-shaped.  iu^^^.ZZn^Sec?^'^TT  ^'r°°«'  "^^'^ 
«»«rcely  anything  more  eaSJ^SwnlSLr.^^AK^i  **°^°-    ^^^^^ 
Peenhonse  is  heated  so  that  toe  tfrn^^^  ^'^  Abutilon.  and  if  the 
JO"  or  55°,  the  plants^li  7    *?"?««*"«  does  not  fall  below,  sav 
I'eelthitf  have^iSen^^a^f^!^"  *°,"^'°  ^^^^  °°  ^^to  ,^nter: 
"^-nonly  grown  XT  SiwKe  s.'  ^TJ?''''  "  °°*  «>  -^V 
^  too  smaU  for  them  (th^  shouWbe  i'.  .  ^*w  ^'^  ^^"^  '^  '^ 
'^  -  not  given  an  J^^oJ^^^^  Xm^' fX^-^^J 
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aU  good  gardeners  know  so  weU  and,  finaUy.  if  the  greenhoui 
heated,  why  nothing  very  dreadful  will  happen— only  this,  ti 
will  lose  their  lower  leaves. 

ACACIA.— The  beauty  of  the  Acacia  needs  no  eulogy  from  m 

pen,  for  are  not  the  florists'  windows  full  of  the  lovely  flow 

shoots  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ?    Even  then  those  who  have 

the  trees  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  Frs 

form  little  conception  of  the  gorgeous  flowu:  picture  they  ma 

lined  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  southern  sky,  when  our  own 

are  still  in  the  toils  of  fog  and  frost.    I  had  almost  said  that 

hopeless  to  expect  such  a  display  as  this  in  English  gardens 

would  ask :    "  Have  you  ever  been  to  Kew  in  Acacia  time  ? 

so  few  of  us  have  giant  glasshouses  for  the  accommodation  of 

that,  after  all,  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  my  point  in  vain     It  is  ui 

true  that  few  of  the  Acacias  are  really  worth  growing  in  small 

pots ;  it  seems  such  a  travesty  of  gardening— something  like 

a  pot  plant  of  the  Laburnum,  as  is  done,  though  I  confess  i 

making  much  appeal  to  me.    But  there  are  just  one  or  two 

that  make  admirable  {dants  for  pots.     Acacia  armata,  Drum 

hastata,  and  pulchella  are  the  best.    They  are  raised  from  » 

from  cuttings,  but  the  amateur's  best  plan  is  to  make  a  start  witl 

bought  plants.    He  ought  to  be  able  to  maintatin  them  in  good 

by  pruning  tiie  plants  into  shapely  form  immediately  the  blosso 

over,  and  repotting  them  at  the  same  time  if  they  seem  to  need 

is,  however,  a  mistake  to  put  them  in  larger  pots  than  are  really 

sary,  for  the  smaller  the  pots  they  are  in,  in  reason,  the  more  fre< 

they  flower.    They  are  placed  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  and  b 

Into  the  greenhouse  again  in  September.     They  nee  J  a  lot  of 

and  to  aUow  the  soil  to  get  dry  at  any  time  is  to  prejudice  the  i 

chance  of  success. 

ACHIMElfBS.— One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
reaUy  beautiful  greenhouse  plants  is  that  they  have  no  popular 
I  am  sure  if  I  were  able  to  call  Achimenes  the  Labrador  Lily,  oi 
other  equally  euphonious  and  appealing  name,  amateurs,  to 
at  present  it  is  unknown,  would  rush  to  include  it  in  their  collt 
Labouring  as  it  does  under  a  distinct  disadvantage  so  far  as  its 
is  concerned,  let  me,  nevertheless,  advise  everyone  to  grow  i1 
has  a  greenhouse  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  55". 
roots  are  quaint  little  things,  and  are  classed  by  the  botanist  as  t 
although  t<-  look  at  them  one  wouM  not  think  they  had  mn 
common  with  those  of  the  Dahlia,  for  instance.  They  res 
nothing  so  much  as  Hazel  catkins.  However,  Achimenes  show 
afl&nity  to  the  Dahlia  (so  perhaps,  after  all,  the  botanist  is  n 
by  dying  down  graduaUy  after  the  blooms  are  over.  The] 
started  into  growth  in  February,  and  make  such  rapid  progK 
to  be  in  blossom  in  June.  Several  roots  are  grouped  in  a  5-inch 
pot ;  they  may  be  placed  almost  touching  each  other,  about  an 
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below  the  snrfaca  of  t^o  soil.     The  simnlMt 

the  pot  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  th.  JT^  ^  proceed  is  to  fiU 
»I^  say,  of  half  turfy  soU  and  half  lea?  moLrs^n  J!«^*  f  "  °>^« 
OMd.  The  roots  are  placed  on  thiTaS  th-n  '*'°«  *^  ^^Y 
Or,  if  preferred,  the  roots  may  be  S^^Lf  '^::'"^  "  *dvised. 
filled  with  light  sou,  and,  when  Se  SSIliXr^  '"  '"^^  bo^es 
to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bio-  A^  ^  '"°'  ^  transferred 

nits  them  best.  They  need  Uttle  furth^^  7™?!^**"™  of  55«  to  6o» 
watering  uatil  well  rJed.  carefS  sl^  ,-^1^°°  '7°°^  "^' 
so  occasional  dose  of  diluted  manure^tfr  m»^  °«**j?"le  sticks,  and 
fertiliser  in  the  water  if  fa^^^  mZ^" ^^.T^'"'^  *  ""''^ 
Achimenes  should  be  grown  in  a  light  pl^  a  shelf  f,i  1°  ^  obtained, 
being  suitable,  although  shade  is  ne?«SL  ^urin^Sl^H*:.*^' «^ 
of  summer  days.  When  the  blooms  are  ovct  .^L  1.  ^°,"'^*  P^ 
«  given  until,  as  the  growths  die  away^  S^dii^^^^^  '^  ^^^r 
»e  left  in  the  flower  pots  until  spr,^7'tie  n^T  "'^-  ^he  roots 
dry  place  of  greenhouse  temperature  ^^  ^""^  ''*°'*^  ^  some 

AOAPAMTHUg  {A/ncan  Lily).— This  is  a  v^r^  .h  •  ^ 
plant  that  is  nearly  hardy  and  well  sui^J  27  '^^^"'fif  blue-flowered 
gr^nhouse.  It  tL  hand^some  T^ii^'f  i^^rZ^-  "^  "^^  ""^'^'^ 
its  attractive  blossoms  in  bunches  on^  sZw*°*^  m  summer  bears 
grown  in  large  flower  pots  or  tubs  and  nlaV  Ji^  !  7^^'  ^*  "^  commonly 
months,  and  is  a  favourite  plit  io?2i?te^  ''T  '°  "^^  ^""^^ 
water  is  needed  during  the^ummer^^urdS^h  ^  ^'^^'^'^ance  of 
pljuts  are  under  glass  much  less  is  n;eded  Sh^^  '"°.*''  ''^"°  *^« 
allowed  to  get  dry.  An  increased  m,mh«  *  ?  *^*  ^^  °^"«t  °ot  ^ 
by  dividing  tte  rc^tstockrS^  ''  °^  P^^°*'  °"y  ^  obtained 

the.'^7^;ui:^;"^.;^ewrnnf  21"  ^r  ^-^^  -^^^ 

to  Belgium,  where  the  Stivation  of  ^^1^^*'°"^^''  *^'°^  '^^^ 
Ihe  dwarf  standards,  each  with  a  roun^H  I    f'v'^P"^*^*  industrj-. 
blossoms,  form  a  very  fiSS  feS  l^H  ^^^^^^  «*"dd«l  ^h 
notable  feature  of  the  newer  AzLt.!^Tl  :?  "  *^""°8  ^^^  season.    A 
of  some  shade  of  saLooTos^tlS  a  ^c^."^^  °'  ^^^'^  ^»^«  ^oweiJ 
to  great  advantage  under  ^S  Lhf  'aT^"    ^^^  "^  «««n 
vaneties  are:    ApoUo,  scarleT^^uS:  p    ,  '"!,  «*^  *"'*  '^^^^nct 
Moo.*,  double.  dWp   roT:   G^nir!^  u    .  ^*'''*''  '^°"^'^'  ^^te;  Dr. 
P«t   leaf  mould    and    s^nd  tm    S^^f   ^*^P^^°«-    ^^''-^■ 
should  not  be  used  unless  free  f^,„    ,     ^*    '"'^    'n^^'"-.  ;    Joam 
tje  plants  in  a  wannlreenJ^L  7se  Se  ,  ^"^%«°-'--g  plac" 
P^  them  out  of  doo5  Sm  ^JS^J^!.'^""^^  ^^^'y-     1°  July 
«t™  to  the  greenhouse.  ''^''^^  them   oflf.     in  Septeiiiber 

BODOAannLLBA  GLABRA      Tk     • 

plant  that  wiU  thrive^S:~TJ'''  "^  ^  P^<="larly  handsome  chmbin^ 

where  there  is  artScTalLft     ?~r'^°"'"'  ''"*  '^  P^^rably^S 
<rf  Which  I   once   SLf'^Se   m^^r^^rtf  .  ^if  ^l,* '°  ^  ^-'^°"- 

-.m.a«onprovidedbytheTgS-ai"^rwS^^^^^ 
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supple  growths  over  the  painted  faces  of  the^^'t  vS  lo, 
tte  hUc-rose  flower,  keep  compwiy  with  a  w»U  tf^  is  pSt 

to^     ^^'^-    ""°°«°**l»««»i«'tof.Ilgreenhou^; 
to  grow.  Md  loves  the  sunshine.    Its  flowers  an  product 
summer's  fresh  growths ,   in  spring  the  side  sh^  ^^cuf  b 
withm  a  or  3  inches  of  the  .tea  sotiut  strong  yZg  sJ^te  Iv 
Durmg  vigorous  growth  in  summer  plentTof  Sifer^t  tT  ^„ 

^  ,,T  **  ^  »*"dstill.  the  soil  is  kept  only  slightly  moUt    a  v 
«Ued  aanderiana  has  deeper  colouWd  flLerf  (or  Hy  bt^ 
the  true  flowers  are  inconspicuous) ;  it  is  also  showy 
{nJ!!°^*^y^~'^^ Bouvardia  seems  to  have  lost  a  good  deal 

plants  for  the  amateur.  They  have,  however,  the  advantaee  of  fl 
mg  dunng  winter.  They  are  not  at  aU  difficiilt  to  ri«  Ku 
t^en  m  spnng  from  the  young  shoot,  that  form  .po^lhe  old  p 
when  these  are  placed  in  a  warm  greenho-.^.  and  they  nwd  r 
the  same  treatment  as  Fuchsias,  which^  referr;d  to  at  teigS^  w 
the  amateur  fail,  to  grow  good  plants  it  is  usually^S' J 

aun  at  Having  them  sturdy  and  bushy.  During  the  summer  thev 
grown  m  cold  frames,  and  in  September  are  brougS  in  ^^ee^I 
Sm^'^.T'^rJ*^.."'^**^'''  *°^  °>~*  griahous?  pfaT 

for  !Sf!!lS*  WKIOSiU-Here  is  a  fine  little  long-flowering  pi 

soT  iSi  iJif  ^'^*«ty^°>»ior  gives  finer  flowers  than  the  typi 
Slinilfvi^*    r?  '"Z*^™*^  and.  if  weU  cared  for  in  the  way  ti 

Sft>^h^     ^  "^J"'  <"**  "'^^  I  »«»^  d««="be  their  lik« . 
Z^;„?,  ^  come  to  flowerhood  in  a  very  few  months,  and  deli, 

Sie  ^^r«*  "^^.^^  '''*™^«  '''°««>°"   the  svmmer  throu 
Ssom^  ni     *"S.  ^'  S^^aUi"  i3  Jamesoni,   a  lovely  orange 
ToTTtt  K*^*"*  "  °°*  commonly  known  as  Streptosolen  Jameso; 
inH^  ^"^'r*  Sa^^""'  ^-here  it   smothers   veranda,  balcoi 

S  t^rbmr't  T**^  '^^  ^''^y'  flo-"-studdcd  trails,  is  to  apprecia 
t  is^t.n  •  ^1^*  *^'.°/°  *^'  greenhouse  at  home,  as  a  pUIar'Llx 
1  ^il  ii^  J''^  beauhful.  The  ««a-et  of  success  is  to  plant  it  oat 
i^  ZT""-  f  ""^t'nK  °*  two  parts  turfy  loam,  with  leaf  soU  a. 
mLv  In^^  '°tenn.xed.  Even  there  it  delights  the  grower  f< 
many  summer  weeks.     It  is  increased  by  cuttings.    How  to  pniD 


CAMELLIA 


ft  ?    Why.  merely  cnt  out  a  few  of  th.    .^  *^^ 

is  out  for  good  results  with  UtXT^  /^appointment,    if  the?Lf 

they  like— .n  farf  ♦».„  /^  =waniped  with  water  whiVh  •  •  ^" ' 
they  are  tak^n'^J^kn^;^^^?^^/  ^  -*-  P'-t  l"  SUS* 
in  iarger  pots,  tfen  S  J^^  ^t^  ^T'  ^'-  <>'  twoTS^^ 


in 


Sir-  ^«Blr^--xS 

CAMELUA. — This  w  o   i.     j 

in  bad  wS,    ^"^      *»"*  their  dei.Vate  bl™  '      "^  '™^*  *^°«s  not 
*''^"'  ^"^^  for  this  reason  the    ^TZ  f"Z^^^^  ^'^^^"'^d 

'  'Ve  not  to  be  recommended 


y. 
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for  cnltivatioa  out  of  doors.  In  the  greenhooia  they  may  be  plan 
out  in  a  bed  of  prepared  aoU,  or  grown  in  large  la-inch  wide  flo 
potB.  They  begin  to  bloom  in  early  spring,  »•  d  if  a  collection 
different  sorts  is  grown  Camellia  flowers  may  be  nad  for  se-eral  we 
«x>gether.  In  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  we  grew  a  k  ge  nun 
of  Camellias ;  they  were  planted  out  in  the  centre  of  a  greenhoi 
and  in  spring  gave  a  fine  gathering  of  welcome  blossoms.  The  Cam* 
likes  a  well  drained,  turfy  soil  with  which  sand  and  peat  are  fn 
intermixed.  They  need  little  pruning  ;  aU  that  is  done  is  3  cut  b 
long  straggling  growths  that  threaten  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
plant.  The  time  to  attend  to  this  is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  o 
It  is  then  that  fresh  growth  is  formed,  and  for  encouragement  t 
are  given  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  for  some  weeks.  When  gro 
is  completed,  say  in  July,  gradually  more  air  is  given  untU  the  pli 
are  kept  quite  cool,  so  that  growth  may  ripen  and  flower  buds  fo 
Those  who  grow  Camellias  in  pots  or  tubs  may  turn  them  out  of  d( 
from  July  until  the  rains  set  in,  and  then  bring  them  back  into 
greenhouse.  There  are  both  single  and  double  varieties ;  the  fon 
are.  I  think,  more  captivating,  though  the  latter  by  their  exqui 
form  appeal  to  many.  At;  old  single  red  variety  that  I  am  fonc 
has  the  old-fashioned  n.n' .  Donkelaari;  reticulata  is  a  very  fine  r 
coloured  sort.  Of  white  sorts  alba  plena,  alba  fimbri-ta  and  a 
simplex  are  favourites. 

CAimA  {Indian  Shot).—Caana3  have  the  distinction  of  possess 
both  hi^ndsome  leaves  and  showy  flowers  ;  they  are  grown  alike 
the  outaoor  garden  in  summer  and  for  the  greenhouse,  although 
they  take  up  a  lot  of  room,  they  are  pernaps  not  so  generally  us 
as  other  greenhouse  flowers.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  gi 
ing  them  ;  while  the  tops  die  down  in  winter  the  thick,  fleshy  n 
are  perennial.  If  they  are  grown  in  pots,  one  merely  discontit 
giving  them  water  gradually  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  fading ;  w 
the  tops  have  quite  died  down  they  are  stored  away  under  the  gr( 
house  staging  for  the  rest  of  the  winter ;  the  only  precaution  necess 
is  to  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  so  that  water  given  to  plants  ab 
may  not  reach  them.  If  the  plants  are  grown  outdoors  they  are  ta 
up  in  autumn  and  put  in  boxes,  the  roots  being  covered  with  s 
the  soil  is  kept  moist  so  long  as  the  tops  are  green,  but  they  qui( 
fade,  then  Uttle  or  no  water  is  needed.  They  are  kept  almost  dry  at 
roots  throughout  the  winter  months.  In  February  or  early  Ma 
when  signs  of  growth  are  apparent,  the  roots  are  repotted.  If  an 
creased  stock  is  needed,  aU  one  has  to  do  is  to  divide  the  crowns,  pot 
each  separately  in  a  4-inch  flower  pot.  It  is  not  wise  to  bi 
the  roc  s  up  into  smaU  pieces,  otherwise  the  plants  are  so  weak  ( 
they  do  not  flower.  They  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  being  gi 
larger  pots  as  required,  if  intended  for  greenhouse  embelUshm 
but  if  for  planting  outdoors  in  early  June  they  are  only  repotted  c 
—in   6-inch    flower   pots.     The    chief    requirements   of   the  U 
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CELSIA  ^37 

ptant..  and  can  scarcely  be  ove^atJJIdTnW  S  "*  "^^^  °' 
Itis  an  easy  matter  to  ietJmfrom^whl  '""^'^  '°°°*^»- 
in  wannth?^  The  seed,  are^  hSd^d  S^tTr  ?^  ?  l"*""^ 
genninate  freely  they  should  lEnoaSiJ^t^StL^/'f  "^T  *° 
before  sowing  so  as  to  soften  the  harj  cn^jJZr^^:Z  ''°T 
m  which  they  are  sown  should  be  plunje?  S^nul  fih-^K  ^^^ 
kept  warm  by  hot-water  pipes  beneath     If  ir~^f  ?    "  *****  " 

greenhouse  th'ey  will  hlool^^^'^.J^^TtlZTZ^'r  "  *^' 
make  very  big  plants  the  first  year.  they  will  not,  of  course. 

which  its  long  growths  niv^  tJLnJT  i  1  "P°°  *  *^' '«'^°*t 
growing  with^BSSX'on  th?^b:Sc  JaU  o7  a'T"?"""  V 
w^e  the  latter  had  a  sunny  spot.  th^SsTw^^  m^r^trt^t  ^e^ 

CELOfllA.— Perhaps  the  most  popular  Celosias  ar*.  th-  r^u 

detoraaoo  md  for  summer  beds  onl  of  doOTs  ■  Sh  SJ  8™"'™'' 
l^Jsome  who.,  and  o«ly  whra   mu  ™^i^       '""""°"'>' 

i^  cow  m«„™  rubbed  through  a^S™^ S      l""*,  ""-"^ 

each  year.  stock  of  plants  is  raiied 

andTau?^T/1!^  ^  *  ''''''^'°^'  P*^*  -'*^  'arge  leaves 

in  the  dT^^  IhT^''  V^''''  «*'-«"•    Coming  into  bl^S 

dull  season,  and  havmg  flowers  of  such  bright  colouring,  thS 
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plant   ought   to   be   more   commonly  grown.    From   seed  sown 
Febniary,  the  seedlings  being  transferred  singly  to  small  pots  whi 
an  inch  or  so  high,  and  grown  on  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  plants  w 
be  in  full  beauty  in  uutumn.    Excellent  specimens  can  be  grown 
6-inch  wide  flower  pots. 

CUAMTHDI  DAMnm  (Australian  dory  P$a)  is  a  most  shoi» 
plant,  with  Pea-shaped  flowers,  shining  bright  red  and  black,  bi 
it  taxes  the  skill  of  even  the  most  accomplished  growers.  It 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  a  compost  ( 
turfy  soil  and  peat  with  sand  suiting  the  plants,  when  they  are  lar; 
enough  to  repot.  It  is  not  wise  to  disturb  the  roots,  and  for  th 
reason  the  seeds  are  sown  singly,  the  seedlings  remaining  in  the  sam 
flower  pot  until  ready  for  repotting.  CUanthus  puniceus  and  ii 
variety  magnificus  give  less  trouble  and  may  be  trained  to  the  wal 
pillar  or  even  roof  of  the  greenhouse. 

OUVIA  MDnATA.— This  is  one  of  the  most  osefnl  plants  an  amateu 
can  grow.  In  fact,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  living  room  the  whole  yea 
round  and  be  made  to  blossom  there  with  real  success.  The  plant 
come  into  flower  in  early  spring,  a  characteristic  that  adds  to  their  value 
Their  thick,  strap-shaped  leaves  of  dark  green  colouring  are  alway 
attractive,  and  the  big  bunch  of  orange-red  flowers,  held  on  a  stout  stalk 
is  particularly  handsome.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  this  plant  tcx 
large  a  pot— it  thrives  much  better  when  more  or  less  "  root  bound,' 
and  then  should  have  a  weekly  sprinkling  during  the  summer  monthi 
of  some  fertiliser.  When  in  a  pot  larger  than  the  roots  warran 
there  is  a  danger  of  its  receiving  too  much  water,  and  the  soj!  is  ap 
to  become  sour.  The  best  time  to  repot,  if  repotting  b  deemed  necessary 
is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  in  spring.  Rough  tnrfy  soil  freeh 
sprinkled  with  sand  suits  it  well.  If  it  is  wished  to  make  severa 
plants  out  of  one  large  one,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  divide  it  anc 
repot  each  growth  separately.  During  the  summer  months  the  plant 
need  no  artificial  warmth,  and  are  best  in  a  cold  frame  or  unheatec 
greenhouse  until  September,  when  the  warm  greenhouse  or  living  roon 
is  preferable.  During  hot  weather  they  need  plenty  of  water,  bu1 
naturally  less  during  the  winter.  When  the  flower  spikes  begin  tc 
show  artificial  fertiliser  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  soil  once  a  week. 

DATURA  {Trumpet  Flower).— This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  all  greenhouse  plants,  and  is  frequently  used  for  summer  planting 
in  the  outdoor  garden.  It  bears  large  trumpet-shaped,  white  blossoms 
that  are  fragrant.  The  favourite  sort  is  suaveolens,  another  vfell 
known  is  Knighti.  They  thrive  best,  cis  a  rule,  when  planted  out  in 
a  border  of  sandy  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  but  may  be  grown,  of  course, 
in  a  large  flower  pot  or  tub.  During  summer  copious  supplies  of  water 
are  needed,  but  in  winter,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  soil  ought 
to  be  kept  fairly  dry. 

DIPI.ACU8  OLUTINOSDS.—  This,  the  shrubby  Mimulus  or  Musk,  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  amateurs,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow  and  lasts 
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fai  *i-ii>ch  wide  flower  pota,  nrinr.  ^^^^Jl^y,^  "'f"  ^^^  "'"K'y 
wUd.  toitfoU  «Kl  «S  i^^ySr*  '=^'!^'  '^:!y  •<»«  with 
repotted  into  C-iach  wide  floweTitf^' ♦k     ^'"°*^y    ^^  ■« 

«  mpp«!  o«  to  induce  •  S^  £Si  ^n^L^*"  ^^  *"•  «f™^ 
oolom«l  flowen  begin  to  ^     a^,  -  °  ••*•  •"°™"  «»•  orange- 

«  cut  l*ck  abont  h»lf.w.y  ^d  li^tf T""*  "  ""^^  *^«  'hoots 

iBOOthi.    In  the  foUowinjt  sorin,T.^KV!Lr  '*'*°  "^"""K  **»"  winter 

6  cr  9  inch- of  the  b.i*  ^  2:  ^  :!!  "**  ^'f^^  »° '^thin 

tower  pot.  they  make  fin;  ,j.cfnZ  SX  ^dTS!?  '°*°  '"'^' 

that  uuteni.  ought  to  ^  buJ  Se  "^IJ^  **  ?  *'«"«''«"»  P'^nt 
i.  q«te  e«y  to^  fct,r^'d^%^*  "^^  J*^  «*"y  do.  It 
« II«th.  Md  the  «edling,TeveC^^  £ie*T'^°""  "^  ^'^"'"^ 
b-rt.Il.  lender  .pito  ?f  ^TJZ  ^^J^^l^T  '"^^ 
potted  on- they  progrees.  and  durinff  the  «„m;^'*K,  "**<1'">8»  are 
•B  .  fnune.  The  only  d^wback  ^m  .„  f '  *^*  P^*»  "«  ^rown 
that  though  .  few  miy  i^^n«  flj^"  ^  'TT^'  ^'  °'  ^^  « 
wiuch  seed  i.  ««m.  moitSS  .^  bte^ '^tJ'^*"*^"  °'  «>«  y«ar  in 
«.  however,  in  full  flowwin  AuwIT-.h  w*'^  '""°°'"-    They 

good  second  dispUy  theTnlfi'^''  "^"^  **  "''*'''  "P°°  '"  * 
seed,  every  second  y,ar.  T^^TT^a  m?7  '""  I!"^  ""'y  «>^ 
"a.  .  little  dried  cow  ^un^A^^  *  !?  k°  *.  °P  ^^^'^^  °'  t^^y 
w.tering  is  at  aU  times  M^^LTlf^     ^?  intermixes.     Careful 

mojygrown  as  ^rwhite'^B^'rid'S'C^  (^S)''"*  ^  ^  "  -- 

ithtoraisethemfroTs^^^-  r  "*"'  *°**  ^considering  how  easy 
.  heated  greenhouH^^^d  fcJ  snc<^""°,°  7^^  '^t!'""  P^^^i 
in  February,  plants  may  li  hi Tn^rS  /If"  ^""^  "«•  «>w^ 
«»«.  the  r^ts  may  L  kenftL"°^™*K  *  '°"°^"^  '"°™«'-  Of 
P-^  the  next  spring  "^ke^^teL^*"  ^^  '^^^'^  •°*° 
*fflong  the  flowers  and  for  rich  b^nfwK  I  charming  colours 
probably  unrivalled.  B/JoSr  ^?.?%"P'*?^***'  ^l"""*"  ^ 
"'^  ^^hs  a  succession  of  bl^m^^K.  k"**'"^"^  *^""°«  ^^e  spring 
«naU.  and  care  is  nec«s«v^^^^  be  obtained.  The  seed  is  very 
from  the  seed  panTS  ?o^r^*."^'°  transferring  the  seedling 

fo'  the  secdhnrbnt  Sf  tJrK^J^ft  T^J  ^"  ^  ^^^ 
PMt  and  leaf  sou  togBth^^X    .    ^  two-thirds  turfy  soil,  one-third 

Gloxinias  are  ^2^  :2S.''h^*L°*  ^J  '°™  "  ^"^*^"''  "^^-^ 
temperature  of  6o»  to  ne^Sv^/^,*"  "'^  *  "^"^""^  ^^^Kht 
^*  leaves,  which  addTS  tJ^S'  ^k°  ""'^  '^'^^-  °*her4e 
•»  spout.    RemarkSv  faie  s^i™  '^f"  °*  t'^"  P^^^ts,  wiU 

the  roots  a  second  ^nTlS^Zd^'T^,  *?  "^'t^^^d  by  Knowing 
«  •  ^  greenhouse  i„  tJ^'i^t  r^^  ^er^^^^n 


i 
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convenient  wsy  is  to  jitM  the  flower  pot*  on  their  sides  and  store  tl 
underneath  the  stage  in  the  warm  greenhouse,  giving  no  water  dai 
winter.  When  the  flowers  are  over  and  the  leaves  begin  to  U 
naturally  less  water  is  gradually  given  until  by  the  time  the  lei 
fall  the  supply  is  diseootinned  altogether. 

OOMFnnA  aUmOtA  (C/ab*  Amarmmtk).—1ht  charming  i 
uncommon  Globe  Amaranth  is  rarely  grown,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
very  attractive.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  various  cdo 
If  the  flower  heads  are  cut  before  they  are  fully  open  they  will  k 
fresh  for  a  long  time.  From  seeds  sown  in  March  excellent  ph 
in  5-inch  wide  pots  may  be  had  by  July.  An  ordinary  compost 
sifted  loam  or  turfy  soil  suits  them  if  a  Uttle  leaf  soil  is  used  as  weL 

OBIVILLIA  (Australian  OoA}.— This  is  one  of  the  most  graci 
and  charming  plants  the  amateur  can  grow  either  for  greenhoiue 
for  table  decoration — in  fact,  it  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for  the  hoi 
and  suffers  littie  from  such  conditions  as  prevail  in  gas-lighted  rooi 
in  draughty  corridors,  etc.  It  will  not  withstand  frost,  so  to  ens 
success  a  slightiy  heated  greenhouse  is  necessary — one,  say,  m  wh 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  40*  in  winter.  It  is  raised  fn 
seed,  but  as  the  seed  often  takes  a  long  time  to  germinate  and  I 
seedlings  for  a  time  make  slow  progress,  the  amateur  may  petiu 
do  best  to  buy  small  plants  in  the  spring  and  gr->-./  them  in  the  gra 
house  during  sunun^r,  using  them  for  home  decoration  in  the  wint 
They  must  have  shade  from  sunshine,  and  need  a  lot  of  .;er  at  t 
root  in  hot  weather. 

HDJOraOPI  {Cherry  Pit). — Everjrone  should  grow  a  few  plai 
of  Cherry  Pie  who  is  able  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost  during  wint 
They  may  eithex-  be  planted  out  in  the  garden  for  the  summer, 
kept  in  the  greenhouse.  The  Heliotrope  is  quite  easily  raised  frc 
cuttings  in  spring.  If  the  old  plants  are  cut  back  and  placed  in  a  wai 
greenhouse,  they  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and  the  young  shoe 
are  taken  off  as  cuttings.  If  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  benea 
a  glass  case  they  form  roots  in  a  few  weeks,  and  are  subsequent 
potted  and  hardened  off.  Heliotropes  make  vigorous  growth  in  tl 
greenhouse,  and  are  often  seen  trained  against  the  wall.  Tbey  a 
as  easily  kept  during  the  winter  as  Geraniums ;  frost,  of  coun 
is  fatal  to  them,  but  they  die  also  if  left  in  a  temperature  much  k 
than  45°.     One  of  the  finest  varieties  is  called  Lord  Roberts. 

HUMEA  BLB0AM8. — This  is  an  especially  graceful  plant,  and  fr 
quentiy  used  with  charming  effect  in  summer  gardening.  Und 
good  cultivation  the  plants  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  bearii 
elegant  plumes  of  feather-like  reddish  flowers.  Seed  is  sown  in  Jui 
to  produce  flowering  plants  for  the  following  year.  The  seedhni 
are  raised  and  the  plants  are  grown  during  the  summer  in  a  cold  fiami 
but  in  late  September  they  are  taken  into  the  greenhouse  or  a  iran 
that  is  heated.  During  the  winter  somewhat  careful  treatment 
necessary,  or  the  lower  leaves  will  fall  off,  and  ii  this  occurs  tlie 
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appearance  is  to  a  great  extent  spoUt.    Water  nf«<i.  *^  k 
with  great  care  ;  the  soU  should  oJTy  be  kept  fairlTS^r*  .       f^^"''' 
wet.    If  repotted  in  spring  into  aoLT  ^  9   S^hlt  T  "\^ 
splendid  specimens  may  be  erown     Frn«,  a     ■,  "^   diameter, 

Sme  is  Tthat  they  'need.'^S  thr^ghrarrorr  """^T" 
heat  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperS^^f  o'^'  ^°  "^"^^'^ 
of  temperature  are  to  be  avoided.  ''"°P*^^*^"  °*  50°.      Fluctuations 

HTDRAHOKA.— Those  who  are  acauaintpH  ™+k  tu 
south-west  and  southern  countieraJrdotbW^,  ^'  ^^^^"^  '^  '^^ 
Hydrangea  that  grows  into  large.  h^lLdsome  bS^e^Thte'  1?  ''^ 
of  course,  only  possible  when  the  plants  are  ahuT  ^"  '^• 

throughout  the  winter.  One  marg^^wTpIendid  n>  f""  °"*  °*  ^°°" 
house,  but,  unfortunately,  they  take  SjIlSn^r^  ^  °^  '°  *^*  S"«'^°- 
best  plan  perhaps  is  to  Jr'ow  smSfplani  11  ^a";  incb"'%"°^lf"'^'^ 
large  head  of  bloom.  They  are  raised  from  r^^  /',  ^^  ^^  *'">  ""^ 
young  growth  being  used.  ^eTu  not ^?,n?^^i**^"'^'°^"S"«t'tl^« 
th^n  Ta  closed  Uagati^T^e^S  ^ ^E*^  .%t"h  '°^?"« 
IS  put  singly  in  a  smaU  pot  filled  with  sanlTsS^^^  ^  *=""'°« 
faU  in  autumn;  the  plante  are  KiveT  httl^^L  ^  **  '''''^*^  ^'" 
butarekeptinthegr^nhoursaKL  frit  ?Ltr^^  *^*  T'^^' 
handsome  specimens  is,  after  the  nl»Tfc  k  J  ^^  *°  S™*  '^''ge 
down  to  wi?Sn  a  few'inlh^^S?  S:?as^  Lp°S  *°  ^ * n^^f " 
again  during  the  winter   and  in  «nri.,„  .^-       ™  ^°°^  ^"^^  "^^V 

flowerpot.  'They  wm  sclorbe^n  t^o  send  o'^tSr"^^  '  \';f' "^  ^"^^' 
of  these  are  selected,  the  otheSbeVng  ^bS^d  off  ^T"^''  T^  '°"' 
they  are  repotted  in  7-inch  wide  flow«  nS  .^"  ^u  "  "^^'^  '■°***^'* 
finely.    If  still  larger  snecinTnT  it  ^    \  *^''°  ^''^^  ^''"   bloom 

be  ^own  on^S;  ?he™e  wat  'T  '  °'  """^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
back  after  flowering.  oti^^r'thr^'wiU^no"  Sit  f  '"/.  '1'''^ 
near  the  base,  and  the  result  will  eve^nt^aUy  £  se^in  wLf  """^  ''°'° 
sive  "  called  "  leeev  "  nlant.:      r\«  k^      ^  "*  *°^*  ^'^  expres- 

Tim  should  be  tivS^n^™  ^  i""?'"^.  '^""  '° """ "!""«  »'  "«'''• 
-masKi  i„  sSr^  iter  tt^T^ri  ":«■'"'"*  ™>"^"'el"l>' 
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and  so  make  a  bright  display.    The  old  plants  may  be  kept 
year  to  year,  being  cut  back  in  spring.    The  Lantana  is  a  po, 
plant  for  summer  bedding.    When  the  rooted  cuttings  are^l 
mto  flower  pots  they  may  either  be  grown  in   larger  pots  for 
greenhouse,    or   they   may    be   hardened   off    for    planting    ou 

UBOMIA  FLOBIBDHDA  is  a  useful  greenhouse  plant  that  bl( 
during  the  winter.  Tne  tube-shaped  flowers  are  red  and  yeUow 
IS  not  at  aU  diflficult  to  grow  from  cuttings  taken  ir  spring  and  in« 
m  sandy  soil  beneath  a  beU-glass  in  the  warm  greenhouse  Di 
the  summer  the  plants  need  only  the  temperature  of  an  ordi 
greenhouse ;  that  is.  about  a  minimum  of  50°.  If  grown  i 
frame  and  kept  close  to  the  glass  during  the  summer  months 
young  shoots  bemg  pinched  once  or  twice  to  keep  the  plants  bu 
these  will  develop  into  exceUent  specimens  by  autumn,  when  thev 
removed  to  the  greenhouse.  The  night  temperature  of  the  fr 
should  not  faU  below  50».  therefore  artificial  heat  may  someti 
be  necessary.  ' 

LOBBUA.— One  of  the  most  charming  of  LobeUas  for  tiie  gr( 
house  IS  tenuior.  a  slender  plant  with  lovely  blue  flowers  It  is  ea 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  spring,  and  wiU  flo 
during  summer.  The  free-growing  forms  of  LobeUa  speciosa  (not 
compact  growinf  sorts)  are  also  useful,  and  may  either  be  raised  ft 
seeds  or  from  cuttings  in  spring  to  produce  flowering  plants  the  foUow 
summer.  Turfy  soU  with  which  a  Uttie  leaf  soU  and  sand  are  mL 
suits  them  well. 

MARGUEHITE  (Paris  Z)a%).-Probably  no  plant  enjoys  a  grea 

popularity  among  amateurs  than  this,  and  considering  the  little  trou 

It  gives  and  the  abundant  blossoming  that  rewards  the  grower  t 

IS   scarcely  surprising.     When  the  old   plants  start  into  growth 

spring  they  are  cut  back,  each  stem  to  within  a  few  buds  of  its  ba 

and  when  the  fresh  shoots  are  about  two  inches  long  they  are  tal 

oft  as  cuttings  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass.     If  repott 

as  becomes  necessary  the  rooted  cuttings  soon  form  good  plants,  use: 

either  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  planting  out  of  doors  for  the  sumn 

months.     Fine  specimens  may  be  grown  if  the  old  plants  are  not  t 

severely  pruned  for  cuttings.     Some  of  the  shoots  may  need  reraovi 

J    I  become  crowded  later  on.     The  leaves  of  the  Marguerite  a 

Often  disfigured  by  a  maggot  that  finds  its  way  beneath  the  leaf  coveric 

and  leaves  in  its  train  a  series  of  whitish  sti-eaks.     By  holding  tl 

leaf  to  the  Ught  the  maggot  may  be  seen  and  crushed.     It  is  advisab 

to  spray  the  leaves  occasionaUy  with  paraflin  emulsion  to  prevent  t) 

eggs  being  deposited.     Fumigating  with  Autoshreds  is  a  reliable  remed 

NEMME    (Guernsey  Lily).— The  Nerines  are  very  beautiful  greei 

house  bulbous  plants  that  flower  principaUy  in  the  autumn  month 

tfotanically  they  are  divided  into  two  groups,  in  one  of  which  ti 

flowers  are  for  the  most  part  of  some  shade  of  scarlet  or  vennilioi 
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and   in    the    other    rose    and    carm' 

number  of  original  species  ma^'?arc£n''°"^"!-'-  ^'*^«  '^^ 
raised.  For  aU  this,  one  of  the  oldS  's\.T'*"*  '^*^*'  ^« 
namely,  Nerine  curvifoUa,  which  is  f^  hlj  ,°°''  °^  *^^  ''est. 
and  nurseries  as  Nerine  FothereUU     If  ;=  ,     '^  '°  gardens 

the  flowers  are  scarlet.  In  NerSe  corusca  Z  a  "^^  ^"«*^*'  ^"^ 
and  of  vermilion  colour.  The  Guernsev  t  n  />t  *^"  "«  smaUer 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Nerines  Of  fl  'rj^"°*  samiensis)  is 
mention  may  be  made  of  Nerine  flexuosa  l^fl  "'':*'°'''  "P^"^ 
There  IS  a  variety  of  this  with  pure  white  fl^  '"V"'^"^"'^  blossoms. 
that  we  have.  Tte  largest  inSS  LweT;,^eTl"  "''*^  ^*^"- 
Nenne  Bowdeni.  a  comparatively  new  so^  a  P'"'"'  "^  "»°s«  "^ 
are  natives  of  the  southern  part  of  Sou tf  a  f      ™1'*  °'  ^^'^  Serines 

besupposed, strictly greenhouSp^antsit^^K^'  '^^^  ^^^'  ^  °^gtt 
be  aUowed  to  remain  in  the  sSnn*,/'^'"^*^  ^^^^  advantage 
aU  the  better.  From  this  .^L  e^den^ttafL^'^T ^^^^  "'"  fl°-' 
be  good.  A  suitable  soil  consiste  of  1?^,!?.  ^!^^  "^'^P"^*  ^^^ 
' '  silver  sand.  If  th«  turf  is  cU^v^t  1.  "^k^^  u""*^  *  ^^^  sprinkUng 
ri  a  little  leaf  mould.  Ret^tSS?  when  „^  '  ''^^'""''^  ^V  ^^e  ^dditiof 
the  flowers  are  over.  TTie^^sT  must T'"^'  ^  ^^^*  ^°°^  ^irecUy 
fi:m^  The  leaves  are  prod^^^^ritt  rS'th:""  '^"^''^'''^ 
the  flowers,  consequently  the  nlani-^  ^^  1  ^^*  ®*™e  t»me  as 

spnng  months.  ^-rin/^inL'^!^f  ^^^JtX'''  *^^  ^-^^  --<^ 
house  and  are  not  put  under  the  stage  L  is  so  o  t^'i**""  "^  "^^  ^reen- 
plants  when  the  blossoms  are  over  Th^„,  l  1  '^^  *^°°*'  ^t^  ^"Jbous 
the  roots  must  be  kept  reeularT!  ;.  ^^.™"K**°"t  t^e  season  of  growth 
advances  and  the  Sve^To™"^.^'^.^*^  *^*«''  but  as^p^g 
diminished,  and  when^?  buibTa-  ^  *""*  y""°^'  ^^  supply  ,? 
A  good  place  for  Nerint  wht  ^rllTS'ln^^^'^T''  ^^°^'^- 
lights  on,  but  at  the  same  time  tiu^T  .  *  '^^'^  ^^^  with  the 
be  placed  on  a  sunny  sheS^n  til  ^  *°  *^"'*  ^'  ^^  ^^Y  may 

-nthofAugusttheeLfest  sueh3^SS    ""^."^^  '"""^  ^' 
to  push  up  their  flower  spikes   an^«  T      ^ot^^gilh    -  1  commence 

should  be  soaked  in  a  pi  of^ater  Jl      V^'""  ^''  ^<^^"  '^^  P«t 

sene  to  moisten  the  balLfearrihrml°vl''''^V^'^''=""«  "'"  "°t 
0       !  reduce  the  flower  spikefsimSiir      ^"  °^  ^^^  ^^''"^^^  ^^'^t.on 

tl>e  case  of  FothergiUi  and  coru S  tLl  flT  '  ""l^  ^'^^  ''='^^''^'  ^"t  '» 

»BWDM  OLEANDER  J  '"^  ^^^  ^°^"^  ^P'^^««  "'me  first. 
-  far  more  o^^^t  ^^Tn  iLTi"  .".'"'^'^  ''''^  *^«  Oleander 
g™-n  .n  tubs  or  large  pote  w  1^^^^.??."°"'  *"^'°^  ^^•'^"-"tly 
'"  vogue,  and  stood  oEeTll  u  ""! '"^^^  conservatories  then 
'^^r,  in  company  wUhOran'T'^'  '"""^  ^P°*  during  the 
nation  and  cultivation  of  t^e  Ol?  ^f  ''"''^''  P'^"*^"  The  pro- 
^"tt.ngs  of  the  young  sh^ts  tat  "'^^  ''  °°*  **  *"  difficult,  for 
ti^r  succulent  cha^actefa^?  hi      °  "".  '?""«  when  they  have  lost 

foi-tsof  sandy  son  IndplLrira^f'"'''^  "°°'>''  -'"'  '^  ^'bbtd 
---,soonformrooti;^^--PS-S^.-i^w^ 
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house  they  will  quickly  push  forth  roots.    In  the  latter  case 

care  must  be  taken  that  the  delicate  roots  are  not  injured  in 

for.  being  developed  in  water,  they  are  naturaUy  very  br 

suiUble  sou  compost  for  the  varieties  of  Oleander  may  be  r 

of  two  parts  turfy  soU  to  one  part  each  of  leaf  mould  and  weU 

manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.    The  Oleander  thri' 

ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  but  one  necessary  precaution 

IS  to  pmch  out  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  two  or  three  i 

form  a  sturdy  specimen.    When  they  are  estabhshed  in  pots  i 

m  diameter  they  may  with  advantage  be  stood  out  of  doors  du 

summer  months.    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  _  few 

but  to  get  the  best  results  larger  plants  are  necessary.    They 

grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  or  planted  out  in  a  sunny  part  of  th 

house.    The   Oleander  flowers  particularly   well   when  plant 

at  the  end  of  a  lean-to  greenhouse  facing  the  south,  then  reac 

the  top  cf  the  structure  and  each  summer  being  laden  with  bl 

If  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  too  dry  red  spider  is 

attack  the  leaves,  and  will  cause  many  of  them  to  fall     Sv 

frequently  helps  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  these  pests 

ticularly  large  scale  insect  sometimes  makes   its  appearanc 

increases  rapidly  unless  got  rid  of.    This  can  be  do-;    by  at 

with  soft  soap  and  water. 

nBREMBBRGIA.— When  seed  sowing  is  in  full  swing  in  the 
ho  jse  m  February  and  March,  let  not  this  graceful  plant  (with 
related  to  that  of  the  Potato)  be  forgotten.     There  are  two  sor 
worth  growing :  gracilis,  white  flowers  streaked  with  purple  and 
centred,  and  fiUcaulis.  lilac-coloured,  also  with  yeUow  centre 
are  both  easUy  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  in  a  warm  green 
n,  when  I  or  2  inches  high,  the  seedlings  are  transferred  fro 
flower  pot  or  pan  in  which  they  were  sown  co  pots  4  or  5  inches 
putting  three  or  four  seedUngs  into  each,  plants  that  will  bloom  i 
the  summer  are  easily  obtained.    A  soil  made  up  of  sifted  turf 
with  some  leaf  soil  and  sand  freely  mixed  in,  suits  them  best. 
are  of  slender  growth  and  need  careful  watering. 

SCmZAKTHUS  (Butterfly  Flower).— Tins   is   a   charming  flo« 
^h^*..  ^^  ™°'®  "  ^^^  butterfly  shape  and  varied  coI< 

tnat  the  veriest  tyro  may  grow,  but  only  the  accomplished  air 
wiU  grow  weU.  I  have  grown  it  in  a  sunny,  unheated  green 
from  seed  sown  in  February,  and  have  had  tolerably  good  plants  in  1 
the  whole  summer  through.  At  least,  I  thought  they  were  pas 
good  until  I  saw  plants  in  8-inch  pots  some  2  feet  high  and  a 
through,  from  seed  sown  in  September.  And  this  is  the  mon 
which  aU  possessors  of  a  heated  greenhouse  should  sow.  If 
aeedhngs  are  put  in  a  s-inch  flovrer  pot  (being  transferred 
ttom  the  flower  pan  in  which  seeds  were  sown)  filled  with  two-t 
tiKfy  loam  soU  and  one-third  leaf  soil  and  sand,  and  are  kept  on  a 
about  18  inches  away  from  the  glass,  the  little  plants  will  keep  st 
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throughout  the  winter.  "Stop"  the  shoots  two  or  thre-  times  In 
February  they  are  repotted  into  7-  or  8-inch  flower  pots  ivinK  them 
nice  tuify  toU.  By  May  there  wiU  be  so  many  flowers  .^  ahnost  to 
obscure  the  leaves.  Schiranthu .  wisetonensa  varieties  are  in  aU  sorts  of 
charming  shades,  so  varied  that  I  hesitate  to  describe  them  Then 
there  are  pmnatus  and  retusas.  the  latter  particularly  richly  coloured. 

SOLAHUM.— The  most  useful  Solanums  for  the  greenhouse  are  ias- 
mincdes  and  capsicastrum.    The  former  is  a  charming  climber  of 
slender  growth    and   bearing  loose  bunches  of    pale,   hlac-coloured 
blossoms.    The  latter  is  a  favourite  and  very  famUiar  plant  sold  in 
large  numbers  by  florists  when  covered  with  its  round    bright-red 
fruits  as  the  Cherry  Plant.    The  dimbing  jasminoides  is  an  atteactive 
plant  for  traimng  up  the  roof  rafters ;   if  planted  out  in  a  large  box 
or  a  small  bed  of  turfy  soil,  with  which  a  Uttle  leaf  soU  and  sand  are 
intermixed,  it  soon  makes  good  growth.     The  pruning,  wnich  is  done 
in  early  spnng,  is  directed  towards  cutting  out  weak  shoots  and  cutting 
back  all  side  shoots  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  base      The 
berried  Solanum  is  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings.     Cuttings  are  prepared 
m  spnng  from  the  young  growths  that  form  after  the  old  plants  are  cut 
back.    If  put  in  smaU  pots  fiUed  with  sandy  soil  in  February  or  March 
the  pots  being  covered  with  a  beU-glass,  they  soon  form  roots.     When 
rooted  they  are  put  singly  in  smaU  pots,  and  subsequently  are  repotted 
into  4-  or  5-inch  flower  pots,  in  which  they  wiU  bloom  and   form 
fruits.    Dunng  the  summer  months  the  best  place  for  them  is  a  frame 
since  they  need  to  be  grown  quite  cool  and  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  air' 
especially  when  in  flower,  otherwise  the  fruits  will  not  form  freely' 
and  then  the  plants  are  scarcely  worth  growing.     In  September  they 
are  again  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  when  the  fruits  wiU  quickly 
increase  in  size  and  take  on  their  rich  colour.     After  the  beauty  of 
the  plants  is  over  they  are  shortened  back  to  induce  fresh  growths 
for  cuttings.     It  is  best  to  raise  fresh  plants  each  spring 

WALLFLOWERS  FOB  THE  QHEEHHOUSE.-The  difierent  Wallflowers 
are  so  generaUy  regarded  from  an  outdoor  standpoint  that  their  value 
or  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  is  too  often  overlooked.  Despite 
this  they  form  a  delightful  feature  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  there 
IS  just  sufficient  heat  for  them  to  anticipate  their  usual  season  of 
boeming  in  the  open  ground.  Seed  sown  early  in  April  wiU  give 
plants  that  in  autumn  become  sturdy  specimens  that  can  be  potted 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  previous  to  taking  them  in  the  greenhouse. 
11  there  is  no  frame  available  they  may,  when  potted,  be  stood  in  a 
sheltered  position  outside,  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  as  required 
H  seed  IS  obtained  from  a  rehable  source,  the  different  colours  can  be 
aepended  upon  to  come  true,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage.  Two 
nch-coloured  varieties  are  Ruby  Gem.  ruby  violet,  and  Vulcan,  velvety 

^IT'?-"  ,?'•'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '«  ^s°  good'  and  Best  Yellow,  as  well 
as  me  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  must  not  be  omitted.  Of  more  uncommon 
nnts  may  be  mentioned  Primrose  Dame  and  Salmon  Queen.     In  any 
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selection  of  WaUflowen  for  the  greenhouse  the  Doable  Gennan 
on  no  account  be  omitted,  as  they  are  somewhat  Stock-like  in  « 
and  bear  large  terminal  spikes  of  double  flowers,  deep  coloured  y 
and  striped  sorts  being  found  amongst  them.  For  flowering  1 
glass  during  the  winter  months  a  near  ally  of  the  Wallflowers  na 
Cheiranthus  kewensis,  merits  at  least  a  passing  notice.  This 
raised  some  years  ago  by  crossing  Cheiranthus  mutebilis  with  ( 
anthus  Cheiri.  The  flowers  are  of  various  shade*— yellow,  buff,  br 
and  pale  purple— according  to  the  time  they  have  been  opened 
less  showy  than  the  Wallflowers,  but  blooms  continuously  throm 
the  winter,  and  what  is  more,  the  blossoms  are  deliciously  frag 
as  are,  indeed,  all  the  fonas  of  the  common  Wallflower. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

CACTUSES  AND  FERNS  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

Alihodgh  the  cultivation  of  Cacti  does  not  ola 
part  in  present-day  gardening  as  it  did  fortv  nlL!        *°  »mportant 
are  Bgns  of  a  revival  of  inter^t  in  ti£  wSJd  Jh   ^  ^""^  *8°'  ^^'^^ 
This  revival  is  perhaps  more  apSaiSt^l    5   *^«^  P'*°*  ^^'^^V- 
profes«onal  gaiSne™'!  and   thJ^^^TSft^**"' ^'^  ^'"^"^ 
professional  gardener  has  a  wide  aid^^      u   ^     ''"'*   *°  ^''^-    A 
with,  and  it  rarely  happ^nTS^^hel^,  thf  n''^'^"  °*  P^^^ts  to  deal 
disposal  for  the  cultivation  of  X^  whi^^^^f'T^  jP^'  "  »^" 
decorative   puTK«8.  consequStiThlTc^e?.      .r^'°' «"""^'*' 
more  showy  groups.     ThTLateur  ^tJ  ^^L"^^  *  ''*  °*  "»« 
band,  finds  that  Cacti  suit  iS  iL^-JtiT^J^"'*'  °°  **»«  °ther 
coUection  of  greenhouse  plants     ni^Zr.L"*'  ^^'  "»»°  »  n»«ed 
amount  of  attention,  a?d  toe  i^n  w^o^,^"*^,  ^*^  *^*  "^"i^um 
does  not  fear  tiut  his  pl^^  ^  ^  ,  "iltT  .^«»«,.^°"«  »"  day 
unexpected  bright  sunshine  or  bTthe^  S  S.""*^.  J>«  absence  by 
than  they  ought  to  be  withouV  ^ter      ■SJ1\^''  ^°""  '°°8er 

a  few  specimens  rarely  rests  until  h7h^'filS\l??H  '^^°  °''**^°' 

vrith  plants.  Some  of  tiie  finest  couiti^fl^f  *^*  'P*'=''  **  'I'^I^al 
together  have  been  comrae^^l^TvZ^^Z""'' T''  ^™"S^* 
amatems.  Neither  is  it  necessary  fo7«^/rJ^^  '"  ^'^^  ''^^^^^  »* 
greenhouse,  for  some  kinds^w^JS  ifth?"*^.  ^^'^  *°  °^  * 
house.  Sunshine  is  very  nec^^  for  th.  ,71°*^°"^  °^  *  ^^^"i"?- 
Cacti;  they  are  nativ2^of  ^^^"LS"  well-being  of  all  kinds  of 
rain  is  a'niMt  unknow^  ^'  ""^  '"''8'°'"  °'  America,  where 

stemtci;"ed*Jto%;;jSt°?rtu^^^^  ^'^^'  --ture-fiUed 

or  3  inches  long,  and  of  a  fSl^     k     '"'"*'  ""^^'''^^^  ""^  =»  i^^^hes 

to  stiff  hairs  or  to  long.  sUky^D^n^aS;  T°'  "^'^  ""^^  "^  '"'duced 
are  attended  with  sm5^  pS^f  s^T,-  \^^  "^^  "^'^''K  «Pi««» 
and  cause  inconvenience^by  £o2i^ei.^H'H!:?'?=^  *'*'  *^«y  detached 
Je  Prickly  Pear  family!  hL^^^uU^^v  t^'°  "^r  '^°-  °P""*'^' 
by  reason  of  their  curiously  i^t^n.^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  a^e  angular 
Cacti  rarely  grow  m^r^TJTS^^^'^f'  ^  ^""^'f.  '''^-  ^^- 
dense  masses  of  tiny  r^eL  1  kf!^.  ^^  ^^  '°  ^^'^ht.  and  form 
globular.  many-anglS^s^^f^i^'^t^^'  ""^'^  ^°^  '"^^  d«"««< 
'"height.  SoLg^owiTSormnr^f  k"^"^^''"^  *°  '«a<=h  2  feet 
--  -e  consp- ous^  S^^rC^t^^  t^  ---- 
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chancteiised  by  scandent.  or  climbing,  branches,  whilst  others 
have  many-jdnted  stems,  the  »ectioni  of  which  easily  become  de 
and  take  root  where  they  fall.  The  root  system  is  small  in  com] 
to  the  top,  though  what  roots  there  are  are  capable  of  travel 
a  considerable  depth.  In  their  native  habitats  the  roots  pei 
deep  enough  to  obtain  the  necessary  moisture  for  the  plant's  exii 

The  novice  in  Cactus  culture  will  probably  receive  his  gi 
surprise  when  his  plants  flower.  From  such  curious,  spiny  ste 
might  naturally  expect  flowers  of  unattractive  appearance  and  ( 
but  of  weird  shape.  Yet  most  Cacti  bear  flowers  of  an  ext 
showy  character.  In  some  instances  they  are  nearly  a  foot  j 
accompanied  by  a  delicious  perfume  and  of  a  lovely,  white,  ere 
buff  colour  witii  a  large  mass  of  golden  stamens.  Again,  the; 
be  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  with  crimson,  pink,  rose  or 
blooms,  whilst  others  are  quite  small.  Perhaps  the  height  of  perl 
is  reached  in  certain  kinds  of  Cereub.  of  which  Macdonaldu 
triangularis  may  be  given  as  examples.  From  the  curious,  dry-I( 
branches  gorgeous  blossoms,  9  inches  or  more  across,  appear, 
on  opening,  are  attended  by  an  exquisite  fragrance.  Unfortui 
the  flowers  of  these  kinds  are  very  fugitive  and  have  the  pecu 
of  opening  about  dusk  in  the  evening  and  fading  soon  after  da 
the  next  morning.  This  trait  in  their  character  Las  given  rise  tc 
common  name  of  "Night-flowering  Cactuses."  When  these 
were  first  introduced,  the  owners  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  i 
tions  to  their  friends  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  It 
often  that  fruits  are  borne  under  glass,  but  when  this  does  < 
the  fruits  of  some  sorts  are  very  ornamental.  Those  of  C.  triao^ 
are  red  in  colour  and  shaped  like  a  small  coco-nut. 

Cacti,  as  a  rule,  may  be  said  to  dislike  frequc.it  r  potting 
they  need  comparatively  little  soil.  When  repotting  is  nece 
pots  very  little  larger  than  those  occupied  by  the  plants  previ 
should  be  given.  Thorough  drainage  is  an  essential  to  success, ; 
satisfactory  compost  may  be  made  up  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
soil  to  one  part  made  up  of  leaf  mould,  old  mortar  rubble,  small  ] 
of  sandstone  and  sand.  During  the  growing  season  a  fair  an 
of  water  is  required,  and  the  stages  and  paths  of  the  house  mi 
damped  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  but  throughout  winter,  the  j 
must  be  kept  dry,  but  not  dry  enough  to  cause  them  to  shrivel 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  must  be  kept  dry  also.  Full  sui 
is  necessary  at  all  times.  A  minimum  winter  temperature  of  5 
6o'  will  suffice  for  the  majority,  but  many  may  be  allowed  a  mirJ 
temperature  of  45". 

An  easily  managed  and  showy  group  is  obtainable  in  rhyllo;a 
Compared  with  many  Cacti,  they  are  of  quick  growth,  whilst 
blossom  freely  and  bear  very  showy  flowers,  which  on  different  var 
range  from  white  to  pink  and  deep  red.  Cuttings  root  easily  in  sun 
Epiphyllum  is  another  showy  kind.    It  requires  a  fairly  high  tem 
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toftMd  •  modantely  moUt  •tmoiphen,.     R«d    .m*.      ^ 
loirarad  fomu  an  known.    They  »rr^-ii„  <  '        *'  """^  "«•''•* 

its  numerotn  memben,  for  Mine  &»  .««."?  .?^   variation  amount 
oth«.  ar,  quite  dwarf  «d  oS  SiH  .fa„?\*!*°.*'  °'  *^"  *«% 
inrtwced  by  the  night-flowering  K     At^"^l^Y\"  Frevioualy 
is  .ddition  to  those  mentioned  «ec"  a^  ^'''"  '^°*'*  *°  ««>» 

&«^mamJ  en-atu..  flagellifor^ua,  gnuS!S*^i?^^"'"'  ^y^^' 
iwtiatus.  and  specioeissimn..    A  cSuTS^  ;i^™'  P«°**8on««. 
interest  when  at  maturity  i«  Melocactw  co^l,^  *"  *  «^*  *'«*'  o* 
"Turk-.  Cap  Cactu.."  ol  «xounT^f  4eT?"°^'  *=°"«only  caUed 
Turk's  headdreM.     Unfortunate  °  it  is  o^  ^^""^  ''^'^^^  • 
ii  rarely  that  a  flowering  examp  e  L  seen  «^  ^°*  ^'^'  "^  ** 
imported.    n,e  MammillLia  fSv  S  a  .     .^^  *  "**""  P^*  i« 
for  11  are  of  neat  growS^r    •  £c"  uo  iS     °°*  '°'  ">'  '^«". 
Prickly  Pear,  on  the  other  h        ^l,Z  nf       "*"•     ^'"'*'»'  «>e 
which  require  plenty  of  room.      '  v.goroua-growing  plants 

do  not  produce  seeds,  but  are'^;Sd'bv°^l°**'?«  "^^  '^  P^^' 
these  one  has  but  to  look  beneathTm»i^  means  of  spores.  To  find 
patches,  disposed  either  in  Tot,  or  UnS  S  t'f  ''  ^'^  «»°«  d"" 
patches  the  spores  are  containS  To  "  e^^  et  "S"  '^'*''°  "^^ 
hlce  very  fine  dust,  varying  somewhat  i^,  ^  ^* 'P°"»  "PPear 
kind.  To  propagate  ^MZ^^^^^TW'^'''^'^^  *°  «>« 
•pnnkled  on  the  surface  of  a  poTof  Si  „h    k  ''^•'  substance  is 

of  glass  until  growth  begins.  Ke  iSrl  "covered  with  a  pane 
by  half-filling  it  with  bSTen  cro^lTfor  LT"^  **"'  'P°'"  "  P^P^e^l 
a  compost  made  up  of  two  p^^ch  of  Turf ''  '' T^  *^"  ^  P^^^^ 
part  of  sand,  the  whole  beinnSs^dol  i^'^''  1"*^  P*^*  *°*1  o°e 
quite  level  about  half  an  4h^ w T  '°*^T'^  *™  ^"^^  "^a^e 
«  then  saturated,  a  good  iS  Sn^t^  ™"  °'  *''**  P°*-  The  soil 
the  rim  in  a  paU  of  M^te?  Th^^  *  ""?"'"*  ^^'^^  PO*  almost  to 
whole  of  the  sT  In  Thour^r  sTte'  T^  ^''°'^"'  "^'^^^"^  ^- 
on  the  moistened  surf,  re  and  thJ^.  ^^  "''  sprinkled  lighUy 
The  flower-pot  is  pbced  iJa  S^Lw.  *'°\"^  ^"^  *  ^l"*'**  "^  glass 

covering  the  soil,  from  wSi^ti^*?*  '°™  °/  *  '"«»-«l'«  substance 

insf^tion  shows  tha?^^SoS.,S  iSSf  "^ '^  P'^"' "P-  '"''^ 
»«les.  If  these  scales  are  t^  de^sfS^  "  '"*''"  "P  °'  *^°y  ««« 
order  to  prevent  this  the^^t^e.^^"?  *"?*  *°  ^^^y'  ^^  *»» 
"d  and  flower  pots  as  alr^TrJcZS^?/°  ^i'"''  '°"-  ^"P*"'  the 
Stick,  take  up  a  Uttle  ^iT^thT-  "*'*'*'  *°'^'  ^^^^  a  smaU.  pointed 
the  fresh  J  at  aL^^^  2.  ST^^  T'^^'l  '^"''le  them  iSo 
through  a  fine  rose  anS  treaJeTas  w.^'^"*;  ^"^  ""^  *^«°  watered 
their  appearance  the  g£  ^J!  t  \'°°''  *"  *^«  *'°°ds  make 

plants  aiesuffidentiyS^eTL^^"'""::!*^'  ^°*^  ^•^''"  «>«  y°"°« 
p,j,_  y  aavanced  they  may  be  potted  singly  into  smaU 
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Propagation  by  division. — ^Many  Ferns  are  more  or  less  of 
habit  of  growth ;  that  is  to  say,  they  produce  several  "  ci 
from  which  fronds  are  pushed  up.  Such  kinds,  for  the  mos 
admit  of  ready  increase  by  division  ;  they  may  be  split  up,  car 
taken  that  each  piece  has  roots.  This  mode  of  increase  is  best 
out  in  spring  before  the  young  fronds  push  up,  as  then  the  ro 
resuming  their  activity.  The  divided  portions  should  be 
without  delay  and  heavily  shaded  for  a  few  weeks.  This  s^-; 
increase  is,  as  a  rule,  only  carried  out  on  a  limited  scale,  fo 
Ferns  are  grovm  in  large  quantities  they  are  propagated  by 
of  spores. 

A  few  Ferns  are  viviparous ;  that  is  to  say,  perfect  little 
are  borne  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  on  the  old  fronds.  Asp 
bulbiferum  is  a  well-known  example  of  this.  To  increase  thesi 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the  old  frond  with  its  crop  of  pi 
and  peg  it  on  the  surface  of  a  pot  or  pan  filled  with  soil.  Thus  t 
in  contact  with  the  soil  the  tiny  plants  soon  form  roots  an( 
freely.    They  should  be  well  shaded  until  roots  are  producec 

Soil  mixture.  Repotting. — At  one  time  a  large  proportion  ( 
soil  was  considered  necessary  for  Fern-growing  in  flower  po 
this  is  not  now  regarded  as  of  so  much  importance.  Most  Fe: 
well  suited  by  "ordinary  potting  compost";  that  is  to  say, 
parts  of  turfy  soil  and  peat  or  leaf  mould,  with  a  free  sprink 
silver  sand.  The  turf  and  pteat  must  be  pulled  to  pieces  wi 
hands,  not  sifted,  and  all  ingredients  need  to  be  thoroughly 
together.  The  best  time  to  repot  Ferns  is  in  early  spring, 
great  misfc>'^e  to  repot  a  Fern  in  a  larger  pot  than  is  necessar 
a  rule,  a  pot  one  size  larger  is  big  enough,  while  in  some  cases  t 
of  the  pot  need  not  be  increased.  It  all  depends  upon  the  coi 
of  the  roots.  The  fresh  pot  should  be  quite  clean  and  effe 
drained.  The  crocks  are  removed  from  the  Fern  to  be  repott* 
as  much  of  the  loose  soil  as  possible  is  taken  away.  In  repotti 
soil  is  pressed  down  evenly  all  round  and  made  moderately  finr 
which  a  good  watering  is  given  through  a  fine  rose.  When  th 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  Ferns  need  copious  supplies  of  wat( 
for  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  much  less  is  required.  Of  i 
less  is  required  in  winter  than  in  summer.  It  is  a  mistake  e 
hot  weather  to  leave  the  plants  standing  in  saucers  of  wat 
fairly  moist  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  Ferns  in  general ;  if  t 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  insect  pests. 

FERNS  IN  BASKETS.— Many  Ferns  of  drooping  habit  of  g 
as  well  as  those  with  creeping  stems,  or  rhizomes  as  they  are  t 
are  suitable  for  growing  in  suspended  baskets,  under  which  com 
they  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  basket  should,  if  possil 
lined  with  the  large  patches  of  moss  often  to  be  found  In  woods, 
prevents  any  of  the  soil  from  passing  through.  It  should  be 
green  side  outwards.     If  the  lining  is  carefully  done  the  loose  s( 
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give  no  trouble.  The  Fern  or  Ferns  are  nTant^H  •  .u 
as  if  they  were  in  a  pot.  and  whenTmT^ed  a  eo^ '"  ?"•  ^^''*'*  i'"* 
The  watering  of  hanging  baskets  is  ^T.t^  ^  watenng  is  given, 
though  with  care  it"^  ^eLZTT^  M™"^'"^'""  nfatter. 
'rose "on  the  spout.  Should  torSStt^rf,,*  ^^^  '-ving  a 
way  of  watering  is  to  *ake  it  down  and  !^^^  '*  °'°^*  effective 
of  water.  ^  ''"''  ^'^  >t  in  a  pail  or  tub 

TREE  FERNS.—   i.ese  always  arr.  st  att#.nf,-,,„  u 
uncommon  and  si  .teb    appeaian       and  Vh„c     *^^  '■*'^°°  °*  their 

Australia  and  Ne.  >^e  landTive  ik  ateSus^'t*  ""  °**'^"  °^ 
mmmium  at  night  ■  ,  vn  Uer  ,-o«)         *  8'««'»^ouse  temperature  (say 

planted  out  in  a  border  ;   in  either  case  r>U^*^  .     ^°'^"  *°  t"bs,  or 

drainage  are  essential.    Hie    Sms^^"^   "I^LT  u ''  ^'^  *^°^°"gh 

passible,  for  many  live  roots  are  gro'w^TherXm     t'^^^  '"°'^*  « 

greatly  if  the  stems  are  covered  wito  Snh!Z       \,  ^'^  ^^™^  ^°efit 

water  and  keeps  the  trunks  unTfo^y'^Jjf  7„^°^-  ^  this  retains 

spo.Tth?tT;i;Ss\°^rthfre^rprir^  -^  ^"  '^-p 

•Many  of  them  have  fronds  of  a  peS  tr.  ,  ^'°  ^''^  '"^'^t"^ 
give  them  a  most  distinct  appi^nce  T^'^'r^'V**"''"'  "^^^^^ 
beautiful,  but  their  cultural  ferments  '  S''"^  ^'™  ^™  ^"^ 
cannot  be  recommended  generX^.  Tu  ^""^^^'^S  that  they 
in  a  heavily  shaded  greenfouselLng^no'rth  ^^^^^^  ''^  ^'^^  ^-- 
m  vegetable  d6bris,  and  under  culfi5=.f;^     ^    V^^^^  ^°^-  ^  ^  "-"le. 

-^ofr^^s— H^- -^^ 

"s:sTe  ho;^!:i^?  ^StSSs^nTen;^^^^^^^ — - 

the  dwelling-house.     In  the  fimp^rwh'tTh''*' • '"'"^'^"^'y  ^«"  '° 
jardinieres,  water  must  not  iS  £m  ^*^*'' f  '^"'=«"-  ^^ses,  or 
the  plants  will  soon  fi  into ll-Sf   -?h''^"'  *^'''^'"'  °''''^^^- 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  get  too^dil  for  k       '^'"''  "^'"^  ''*PI^"«  ^f 
at  the  roots.    The  best  way  oTwaTerinJ     T'-  ^''  '°^"^  °^  '""i^t"^^ 
<"  water  until  the  whole  of  tteTnf.      1"  *°  ""'"^'^^  «^«=h  in  a  pail 
^owed  to  drain  before  being  4ke^  SdS'™""''^  '°'''"'-     ^hey  are 
to  accumulate  on  the  froS  and  lerif^''"  t^^""    ^ust  is  very  apt 
«^^y  as  smooth-leaved  planS  S  ^e^!*!"°*  besponged  in  thesame 
he  syringed  lightly  or  waters!  thrnuS'*^'^*^^-     ^hey  may,  however 
in  rooms  should  b^  pT^^^u^Td^  ^T^'"^  *="°-    ^'"^  g™-i 

.;^ofteninconvenientto1h.frthem t^to.  ""^  ^'""^  ^"'"'^''^  ^^'^ 
"•   In  this  case  the  plante  wfll  >1    »nto  larger  pots  when  they  require 

sprinkling  Of  artificirfeSl^  ^Tr""^  ^'°'^'^'  ^^  ^"  ^'^--^^ 
P^^ng  kinds  of  Ferns  rSy  S^'  sScetf  ',?**°?'  ^"■""°-  ^''^  «'"^- 
««>.  and  in  this  way  SeJ^  forT  a  ? ,  .^w"?'^^''*"'^  '"  *  ^'"dow- 
^should,  if  possible,  be  stoSTn  «,?•'?.""  '"'^'^^  ^'=^t"'-«-  The 
-  «-  it  Should  nott^S^s'^l  t  SSJttlZr'  '"  ^*  ^« 
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8ELAGI1IELLAS.— The  Selaginellas  are  nearly  related  to  the  Fc 
and  need  much  the  same  treatment.  Some  of  them  are  Moss-1 
and  of  creeping  habit  of  growth,  while  others  are  taller.  One,  S 
ginella  kraussiana  or  hortensis,  is  often  grown  in  large  number 
an  edging  plant  in  the  greenhouse.  Selaginella  uncinata  or  a 
is  remarkable  for  the  metallic  blue  of  its  foliage,  and  Selaginella  serj 
for  the  changes  in  colour  that  the  plant  undergoes  at  difierent  per 
of  the  day. 

THE  BEST  FERNS  FOR  HANOIMO  BASKETS. — ^Acrostichum  scand 
Adiantum  amabile,  Adiantimi  assimile.  Adiantum  ciUaium,  Adiarn 
CoUisii,  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps,  Aglaomorpha  Meyenii 
Asplenium  flaccidum,  Davallia  bullata,  Davallia  dissecta,  Davi 
fijiensis,  DavalUa  lawsoniana,  DavalUa  tenuifolia,  Davallia  TyemiJ 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  furcans  and  Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba. 

FERNS  FOR  THE  HOME. — Adiantum  cuneatum,  Adiantum  decor 
Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Asplenium  Colensoi,  Asplenium  nidus,  Cy 
raium  falcatum,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei,  Davallia  bullata,  Davi 
dissecta,  Davallia  lawsoniana,  Davallia  Tyermanii,  Nephrol 
Amerpohlii,  Nephrolepis  cordifolia,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Nephrol 
exaltata  furcans,  Nephrolepis  todeoides,  Onychium  japonici 
Osmunda  palustris,  Polypodium  aureum,  Pteris  arguta,  Pteris  cret 
Pteris  cretica  albo-Une'ta,  Pteris  cretica  major,  Pteris  serrulata,  Pt 
serrulata  cristata,  Pteris  tremula,  Pteris  Wimsetti. 

HARDT  FERNS. — ^These  are  very  useful  for  planting  in  m( 
and  half-shady  positions.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  brick  rubble,  leaf 
and  sand  should  be  mixf^d  in.  There  are  evergreen  and  leaf-los 
Ferns  ;  the  dead  fronds  of  the  latter  should  not  be  cut  off  until  e; 
spring.  Late  i'ebruary  and  early  March  are  the  best  times  to  pli 
Among  the  best  evergreen  sorts  are  the  Soft  Shield  Fern  (Aspidi 
angulare)  and  its  beautiful  plumose  varieties,  e.g.  cristatum,  dissecti 
multiiidum,  proliferum  ;  the  Hard  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium  aculeati 
and  its  varieties,  meritum  and  multifidum  ;  the  Hartstongue  (Sci 
pendrium  vulgare)  and  its  varieties,  crispum,  Kelwayi,  etc. ;  the  H 
Fern  (Blechnum  spicant)  and  its  various  forms,  e.g.  cristatum,  line; 
concinnum  ;  the  British  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare)  and  variet 
for  instance,  cambricum,  cristatum  and  bifiidum.  Among  the  1 
leaf-losing  Ferns  are  the  Male  Fern  (Nephrodium  Filix-mas)  and 
varieties,  cristata,  furcans.  polydactyla  and  others ;  the  Lady  F 
(Asplenium  Filix-fcemina),  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  variet 
e.g.  cristatum,  furcans,  grandiceps,  Stansfieldi ;  the  Royal  F 
(Osmunda  regalis).  the  noblest  of  aU  ;  the  British  Maidenhair  (Adiant 
Capillus- Veneris) ;  Asplenium  Ruta  Muraria  and  Cystopteris  fragilis 

TREE  FERNS,— AlsophUa  australis,  Alsophila  excelsa,  Ciboti 
regale,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Cyathea  medulla 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Dicksonia  squarrosa. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

HOTHOUSE  FLOWERS 
ACALYPHA.— There  is  only  one  that  r  „^-j 
of  its  flowers,  namely,   saniriLa      iTa'°:^'^°  '''  '^'  ^«'"« 
long,  drooping,  slender  flower  trails  of  hriJ^*     ^^^ng  plant  with 
good  cultivation  they  reach  a  length  of  2  or  ,V*1J^  colouring.     Under 
decorative.    It  is  raised  without  difficultv  i?    '  ^'^.  "^  *^^°  "o^t 
Several  Acalyphas  are  disti.guishe^by  hi^dtl'.        ''  ''^  'P""^* 
best  bemg  godseflSana.  green  and  wWte      1         ^*'^''^''  ^°°g  ^<> 
yellow.,    and   tricolor,    v^ously  coWd    'T'^'^''-^'  S^een  and 
increased  by  cuttings,  which  asl  ^TZ         J^^^'    *°°'   "«   «adUy 
soil  and  placed  in  ccj^-nut  fibrTln^a^Lr^  ^^^^  ^^'^  "'^^  ««ndy 
Acalyphas  with  handsome  Lave   need  to  h!^'  '°        ''°''''"''-    '"'^ 
»  that  the  colouring  may  be  w  llTveioptl''°rtr  I  T''^  '^'- 
tints  are  not  so  rich.  "cveioped.    In  the  shade  the  leaf 

c^ni^Tant~S^:  tgft^ly^'JelirV^^^^^"^  °^  ^^  ^*- 
duced,  and  when  at  their  4tmSe  1^7  5^""  ^"  ^'^^'V  P~- 
before  the  plants  start  inlogLTth!  st^T""  '^°"-  ^^'^'^  ^P'^'^g 
vigorous  growth,  for  the  bESom;  i^.^  "'  '"*  ''^"'^  *°  '"^uce 
During  the  winter  months  the  soU  in  iSh  °°  *^'  ^^^^°  ^^°°t«- 
almost,  though  ^-  quite  X     A  r^m.  h       ^^  "^  P^^"*^''  '«  l^^pt 

-;;;-;,^l    ^  ^^tJ^ave^X^Soo^r^-^  -^^  ^^'^-^ 

-narked  in  gr'.en  ..  .■i.iS'^ '^,'; ,^^  ,t°f  «^«  leaves,  variously 
made  up  of  half  peat  and  half  turfy  Si  uITi,  ^TT^''''  ^°^  *  «°« 
mixed.  Tli.bautiana  metaUica  ^^^  ^'  ^  P^''"*^  °^  ^^nd  inter- 
sorts.  '  '"^t^'^a  and   zcbnna  are  some  of   the   chief 

AHTHDRIUM. TTipoa    o-^ 

house  plants;  the  leaves  aJilar^T^H  *^'  '°°'*  ^^"^^^'^^  of  hot- 
while  the  flower  spaces  ^e^^T^I  '""''  °'  "^^"^  ^«  very  beautifu  . 
Il.ere  is  not  muchXculty  in  "S.Th  ""''  ''°"^^  ^^^^^  ^^d! 

:".^-.d  with  a  plentifS^SpSrof^er^ck"  ^'"'"^  ^"^  ^°^^  "« 
consists  chiefly  of  peat  anrl  Br,hooL         '^™'^''S-     The  compost  usually 

most  handsome  of  all  is  crvs?al«nZ'  "°'^*  ^t'nosphere.  I  think  the 
l^ve,  velvety  green  wS'Sr.h'^  ""J'^y  ^^'^^  ^^^^-^aped 
«ith  long  and  narrower  leave^of^  -^'T  ^^''  ^""^  veitchianum, 
«^w  into  plants  or^n^aSf  .^r^l'^^J""'!!"  appearance,  will 
--  1  had  the  care  in  Baron^  ^Ssc^Tgl'^tn  r/erSren" 
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Bne.  near  Paris— a  garden  noted  for  its  coUection  of  hothouse  pi 
They  were  grown  in  large  tubs,  and  must  have  been  at  least  6 
high.  Of  those  of  value  as  flowering  plants  schertzerianum  is 
most  popular ;  it  has  bright  red  flower  spathes.  There  is  a  \ 
variety  of  this,  but  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  red  one.  A  va 
called  ferri*rense,  with  red  spathes,  is  also  commonly  grown  II 
wishes  to  effect  an  increase  of  stock  it  is  simply  done  by  puUii 
plant  to  pieces  in  spring,  and  repotting  each  piece  singly  in  a  fl 

AlPHBLAMDRA.— Amateurs  possessing  a  hothouse  should  not 
to  grow  this  beautiful  plant,  which  has  the  merit  of  flowering  in  wi 
when  Its  orange-coloured  flowers  ar«  most  showy,  Aurantiaca 
Roezlii  are  the  two  best.  They  are  grown  from  cuttings  inse 
m  spring.  ° 

ARAUA.— Although  Ara'  s  may  be  grown  in  the  cool  greenhi 
they  are  most  successful  i.  r  "-othouse.  Need  I  say  that  t 
value  lies  in  the  pretty,  gracefu  leaves.  a  quality  that  makes  t: 
MpeciaUy  valuable  for  table  and  room  decoration,  for  which  pun 
they  are  usuaUy  grown.  Elegantissima  and  ^'eitchii  are  two  of 
most  attractive.  They  are  commonly  increased  by  grafting  so 
amateur  who  does  not  feel  equal  to  attempting  this  wiU  be  well  adv 
to  buy  a  few  plants. 

BIOMOMIA.— These  are  fine  climbing  plants  for  the  hothouse,  w-1 
aU  are  seen  at  their  best  with  the  exception  of  capreolata,  whicl 
hardy.  They  have  tube-shaped  flowers  in  rich  glowing  coloi 
Tweediana,  yeUow,  and  veausta.  orange  red.  are  among  theshowi 
ihey  bloom  m  summer,  and  are  so  handsome  as  always  to 
admired. 

CALADIOM.— This  is  a  plant  with  giant  leaves  variously  and  beai 
fully  marked  that  is  beloved  of  the  nurseryman  for  grouping  at  flo< 
shows,  but  It  IS  not  commonly  grown  in  gardens  for  the  reason  t 
Its  fohage  IS  soon  damaged,  and  thus  its  value  for  decorative  purpc 
>s  lessened.  The  Caladium,  like  the  Dahlia,  has  a  tuberous  re 
and  thus  goes  to  rest  after  its  beauty  is  passed.  All  one  has  to  dc 
to  take  the  rcots  out  of  the  pots  of  soil  in  which  they  have  passed  i 
winter,  and  repot  them,  using  a  soU  composed  of  half  peat  and  h 
turfy  sou,  with  a  free  sprinkling  of  sand,  just  covering  the  roots. 
IS  best  to  start  the  roots  into  growth  in  smaU  pots,  and  to  repot  li 
larger  pots  afterwards.  They  laake  rapid  progress,  and  are  at  th 
best  m  early  summer.  As  the  leaves  show  signs  of  fading  the  plar 
are  given  graduaUy  less  water,  and  eventuaUy,  as  the  leaves  die  c 
water  is  discontinued  altogether.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  aU  is  call 
argyntes,  a  charming  httle  plant  with  small  green  and  white  leav 
It  grows,  only  about  9  inches  high,  and  in  most  gardens  is  largely  groi 
for  decorative  purposes.  It  wiU  stand  rough  usage  better  than  *d 
large-leaved  sorts.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  names 
varieties,  for  each  nurseryman  who  grows  them  has  hii,  own  aspeci 
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CRaroN 

remain  in  their  flower  pots  throughout  uTe  ''^.*=°™™ended.  The  roots 
placed  under  the  staging  in  the  hothouse,  ZtT^dlt  ^re  commonly 
that  water  from  plants  above  shaU  not  r^'    /h  ^''"'  ^"^^^  ^ 

CU8U8  DISCOLOR   is  of  interest  to  th»  i" 
Its  value  is  in  the  leaves  and  climbing  hab.t     Ui°    ^"""f""*  P'"^- 
as  a  plant  for  covering  a  pillar   and  off-n  J.iii  ^^^^^V  surpassed 

of  an  otherwise  weu/urniS.ed  koSfout"  ^^.e^,"' V^"^.^*  ^^^^^ 
are  of  cunous  colouring  re  im»en  =,yA  u-T  P*^*™*y  shaped  leaves 
qoickly.  and  13  best  rSs^^  Tr^^'^uSgrtlpC"^"*""^-    "  ^"- 

bicolored  flowen,  tiat  arrSejS  n^drc?H  ^''°  ^'^^"^  ^"^  *l"^«t 
TT.e  best  of  all  is  one  caUed  Sou^S  Sed  'i.rS  °i  ""^•"*'°'»- 
tlirives  best  when  planted  out  inT'littir^l  7''"*^  ^°^""-  " 
sncceeds  also  in  a  large  tub  T^e  Jl  ^  u'  °^  '°"'  although  it 
turfy  sou  and  peat  in^uaJ  paS  Stv  of  f  Tk'°»^*^*  °^  ''^-^^ 
What  pruning  is  necesSy  tE^ke  forL  of  th  ^''°^  ''^t^nnixed. 
growths.  It  flowers  in  summwlnd  d.S  f^"'""^  °"*  ^^  o'^er 
little  water.  ™™*''^  ^'^ '^""°«  ^'nter  when  at  rest  needs 

CROTOir. — One  of  the  lir<!f  nia.,*.  t 
I  should  now  write  tTLfTorrSr^odir'  T*  "^  ^  ^™*°°  °^-  ^ 
acquaintance  Croton  h^  ch^^^t '  n  '  °'"^"''="  ^  ^'^*  "^^^e  its 
name  with  which  garde^er^  ^^^os  f,  J^'"  ^'°'°''^'  *°  "^^  ^he 
popular  of  all  both' ui  pl2,rw.T  beSuTle"'  ^^'^^^  ^^  '^°^* 
usefulness  they  are  not  suroaSed      Th!  ^^^^-  ^'"^  ^°'  general 

puTX,ses.  and  are  not  by^?^eans^iLTr/r^"^*''^  '°--  ^^^°^-tive 
have  a  wann,   moist  aWlh^re    Jf  \^°^'  P^^^'ding  they 

colouring  of  the  leaves  is  in  nSl'   ^.  "*  °°*  ^^^'^''^-     Then  the 
take  roof  readily  in  a  hi',  of  Ta^Jo'Tnr  'Tl'^'^^  ^"^-     ^^^^^^g^ 
case  above  hot-water  pipe?  in  Sfe  sto '   or  I'Hl/^""''  '°  ^  ^'°^^^  ^'^ 
are  potted  into  smaU  pots  and  -  s  th«        i  ^°*^0"s«-  and  when  rooted 
vray  of  increasing  the^St^  ^tn    ^  "'^"^  '*  '°*° '"««'  °°««-  Another 
Plaat  Of  the  top  S  ^^old 'o^e      Z7 T'^'  °°''  "  ^"^  "^^^  ^  -- 
magic,  but  I  assure  the  reader  ttere^noTh         f  "^^^"g  ^^^  black 
and  that  it  is  carried  out  fn  JardenVf n         °1°'  ^t«=J»"aft  about  it. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  TcZlTZnfiZ\'^\'°''''''y  ^^^^  y^"- 
:^put  it  in  more  dignified  EngUshonl^ht.  v.     ^''°'°^  "  ^'^^  "  °'' 
Tl^  particular  gardeSooTraSfni^T  ^V"^  ^°'*  '^  ^°^«'-  ^^^ves. 
;or  the  reason  4at  a  rifgTbS    c^^^S  S'  *^.'  "'"^  °'  "  "•^S'°«'" 
lowest  leaves.      Moss    is    th^^tt        \,       ^^  ^**"°  J"^*  beneath  the 
l^nnd  securely  byl^eans^f  raT^^.'^    '°"°''    *^^   "^"^   P^'    and 
fr«qnent  syringing    Tra  few  J^.?  '   ^/  "°''  ^'"^  ^^P*  ™°«t  by 
"to  the  moss.^  ^en  the  ord  ^em  '°°*'  "^  *°"°  ^"^^  ^*^^  g™^'4 
potted.    If  kent  in  fh-  ™  '^  severed,  and  the  rooted  too  is 

publish  itsS'Is"  ^elST'^l  rr.  '°I  ^  "^^"^  °^  ^«  >*  -» 
new  plant,  and  forthwith  may  be  grown  in  the 
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ordinary  way.     There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  Croton,  of 
the  following  form  a  selection  : — 

Aigburth  Gem,  drooping  leaves,  crimson  and  pale  yellow  ;  Chi 
narrow,  twisted  leaves,  green,  salmon  and  yellow  ;  Golden 
twisted  leaves,  crimson,  yellow  and  green ;  tred  Sander,  yelloi 
green  ;  Mrs.  Clibran,  red  and  yellow  ;  Qneen  Victoria,  oi  nge  i 
and  crimson  ;  Warreni,  yellow  and  carmine ;  Weismanni  gree' 
yellow. 

DIPIiADERIA. — This  a  beautiful  hothouse  climbing  plar*^  of 
pant  growth,  and  the  best,  boliviensis,  has  lovely  rose-coloun,    olo 
that  are,  alas  I    very  fleeting,  but  luckily  there  are  many  of 
They  open  in  summer.     It  thrives  best,  Uke  most  hothouse  clin 
when  planted   in  a   little  border  of  turfy  soil  and  peat,  the 
in  the  proportion  oi  about  one-third,   and  sand  being  freely 
mixed. 

DBACXMA. — Among  the  Dracaenas  that  thrive  in  the  hot! 
are  found  some  particularly  handsome  foliage  plants.  There  is  pe 
nothing  to  excel  godseffiana,  with  upright  growths  and  green  L 
marked  with  cream,  while  Lindeni,  with  broader  leaves,  yellow 
green,  too,  is  handsome  and  widely  grown.  There  are  num 
varieties  with  distinctive  names  and  distinguished  by  graceful  I 
that  give  them  a  value  for  decorative  purposes.  An  easy  wa 
increase  the  Dracaena  is  to  cut  down  an  old  plant,  place  it  in  the 
pagating  case,  and  when  young  growths  are  3  or  4  inches  long, 
them  off  and  insert  them  as  cuttings. 

ERAMTHEMUM. — The  best  for  amateurs  is  a  blue-flowered  ] 
called  pulchellum  ;  it  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  put  in  in  sp 
and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  blooming  in  winter.  The  indivi 
flowers  are  rather  fugitive,  but  tlie  plant  remains  in  bloom  throug 
the  winter  when  blue  flowers  especially  are  scarce. 

EUCHARIS. — There  is  perhaps  no  greater  favourite  with  •'hose 
grow  hothouse  flowers  than  the  lovely  white,  fragrant  Eucharii 
greatly  in  demand  at  E  Jter  above  aU  times.  The  plants' ma 
grown  either  in  flower-pots,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  be 
of  soil.  They  cannot  be  accounted  difficult  plants  to  grow,  or 
is  it  that  in  many  gardens  they  thrive  seemingly  with  little  01 
attention.  I  have  seen  them  planted  out  in  a  little  border  ben 
the  back  wall  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  there  twice  a  year  they  bio 
in  fact,  for  many  weeks  together  one  may  gather  flowers  there.  1 
need  a  rich,  loamy  soil  with  which  is  mixed  a  little  well-rotted  man 
and  if  grown  in  pots  they  should  be  rarely  disturbed,  but  when 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  should  have  frequent  supphes  of  li( 
manure  made  by  soaking  a  bag  filled  with  cow  manure  in  a  tul 
water.  The  best  growers  do  not  "  dry  off  "  the  plants.  Mr.  F.  Jack 
a  gardener  living  near  Hartlepool  writes :  "  The  soil  mixture  that  I 
i»  as  follows  :   One  part  rough  turfy  soil,  half  a  part  peat,  half  a  \ 
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leif  soil  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  a  little  wHi  h«.»  ^ 
from  an  old  Cucumber  bed.  When  the  Lf.f  */"-  ^f^^**^  °>*°'"* 
feeding  the  planta  with  weak  h^uV  ma^„'?/f,V""  °/  '«ot«  I  begin 
I  think  K.me  grower,  partly  d;^  ofrT";  a^Tut"  Tve"""^- 
practised  thia  system.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  .t  rLf.  '"'''" 
an  attack  of  that  dreaded  nest    th«  v^TH-  ^^^'^  favours 

wot  water  is  valuable  Tan  i^Jfolf,.?  °"*''-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
any  signs  of  mite.  I  imme^atTyTepare  a^^irion'^  ^"^  ^ 
gaUon  of  soft  water,  with  a  wineglasLiTparlffif.,?^  °'  * 

the  plants  with  it ;  the  latter  are  afterw^ds  sSwh  .k  ?^  '^^'^S^ 
TTie  plants  are  kept  at  the  shadv  enH^?*7^K^  "^'^  ^^^"  ^^ter. 
njon^  in  which  I  5o  any  re^'lS.^g  thit  l^'le're.ar'X  ^^  ^"^ 
plant,  are  ,-ow.ng  strongly  they  are  not  drsturl^dT  two'o'r 'il" 

iacSSa^S?,ora  hre^y  ^llL'STat  Sicf to t  ""^^r'^ 
to  grow  them  also.     Thev  hav/  i^^T    i     /      ^      *°  ^*^^  *  desire 

whoTof  their  several  fStgthtfti.S'r:chT  ''"'^"'ff  «>» 
in  bunches.    This  plant  is  raiS  from  ?  .;  ^^^^g^-red  flowers 

flowering  the  old  pla^nrarikeTratht^rv  at  tT   '^^'^   ^^^-     ^"" 
are  cut  back,  being  then  placed  in  ™^  !.  ^  '°°*^  ^"^  '°  ^P^ng 
WT>en  the  fr«h  sh^ooteare  3  or  "   inST  ^^.k  ^'  '^  *^^  ^^^'^^"^^ 
cuttings  and.  inserted  in  sLy  to  f  it  srSf  r^t7  '"  *f  ^"  °«  ^ 
The  secret  of  success  with  this^  braut3urplanM?'J°°"  '°"°  ''**'*^- 

'iSr;«rT^':  ^"^  ?-  *°  /vitt^tortimSui^"'^"^ 

.ear°itt-;f^L;;g%?.rorgri^^^  iTfoTts^'^""^  --'-' 

used  as  an  edging  to  the  ^t^,ri^J    Tj'  *^'^  '■^*^''n  '^  often 

tiut  is  Often  p?tVin*ttSsr  i%;Sf  f^  ™^'^^ 
clng^Sut-^jS:;.'^^^-     --  -=  -intet^ed^^S 

Of  Se'^SStx'XleTthe^rSleX'^b  "^^ 'J^.  ^'^^^^'^^  «°-- 
sickly  odour."  -here  is  no  doX  th^.  ^  l""'^^^  "  "^""'^  "  ^^^'^ 
scented  to  suit  all  people  Ld  to  st^f.  ^  ^'°°'"'  ^^'^  *°°  ^^'''"g'y 
Gardenias,  or  even  fn  f  Lm  i„  t^^  fu  '°°^  '°  ^  hothouse  full  of 
is  impossible  for  rJaLv  J^ns  «      'V''.'^.^"  "^^^  ^°^  decoration, 

autumn,  when  this  snecess^SthrJh  iT^  ^'-  ^''"P*  '^"""S 

and  bloom  freely  the  fSin.T"'^.*^'"*^ '^^^"'^^t"^^^ 
in  sandy  soil  irsUlJ^nr!,^^''-  ,  C""''°g^  i"^erted  in  spring 
fonn  rits  readilv     S/  '"  *"  ''°'"'^  "^^  ^^°^«  bottom  heaf 

andarewpecfanvLw^  .   '"  ^""^  naturaUy  inclined   to  get  dirty 

necessary  to  Z%  Se^'del^'  °''  ''"''"'  ^""^  ^  ^P°«g«  -«  -ually 

hoS"  W?"'  ft  '  .^^^y^  *^'°?-  ^^'^  °'  ^'''^  ™o«t  attractive  of 
«5e  aowers.      The  leaves,  of  dark  crimson  shade  and  velvetv 
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texture,  are  in  themselves  very  pretty,  but  the  flowers,  son 
like  small  Gloxinias,  are  produced  in  loose  bunches  overtoppn 
leaves,  and  when  in  bloom  the  Gesnera  commands  the  admiral 
everyone.  They  have  tuberous  roots  that  persist  from  year  tc 
and  are  treated  like  Gloxinias.  The  old  roots  pass  the  winter 
pots  in  which  they  have  flowered,  and  in  spring  are  ta 


'■n  01 


repotted  in  the  way  recommended  for  Achimenes.    tardinali 
favounte  red-flowered  sort.  Is  to  be  chiefly  recommended. 

OLORIOSA  8DPBSBA.— One  is  incUned  to  fight  shy  of  a 
with  such  a  name  as  this  for  the  reason  that  it  may  be  som. 
of  a  braggart.  But  the  Gloriosa  is  unsurpassed  in  its  own  wa> 
is  cordially  to  be  recommended.  Its  quaint,  twisted  flowers  goi 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  are  sure  to  prove  a  distinguished  orname 
any  hothouse.  They  may  be  trained  round  about  the  pillar 
rafters  of  the  house,  or  as  with  many  other  hothouse  climbe 
AUamanda.  Dipladenia,  Clerodendron,  they  may  be  grown  on 
trellises,  baUoon-shaped  or  flat,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  root 
in  the  form  of  tubers,  therefore  the  plants  go  to  rest  in  winter 
their  beauty  fades  and  the  growths  die  down  less  water  is  given 
in  winter,  the  soU  is  kept  quite  dry.  They  thrive  admirably  in 
flower-pots.  In  March  the  tubers  are  taken  out  of  the  old  soil 
are  repotted  ;  they  wiU  soon  begin  to  grow  and  should  be  encoui 
to  develop  quickly  and  with  vigour  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosp 
When  the  plants  are  weU  rooted  in  the  final  pots  they  may,  with  i 
advantage,  have  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure.  The  fascini 
flowers  are  produced  in  summer  time. 

HOTA  CARNOSA.— This  is  the  wax  flower  that  is  beloved  o 
many  amateurs.  It  can  be  induced  to  thrive  in  a  cooler  atmosp 
tiian  that  of  a  hothouse,  but  it  is  at  its  best  in  the  latter.  This  t 
needs  above  aU  things  a  veU-drained  and  a  sunny  spot.  It  is  suit 
for  training  up  the  greenhouse  wall  or  pillar,  and  may  be  induce 
p-ow  round  about  a  balloon-shaped  treUis.  It  is  of  comparati 
^ow  growth,  but  its  clusters  of  waxlike  flowers  are  curious  and  welce 
The  soil  m  which  it  grows  needs  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during 
wmter.  /  s 

IMPATIEMS. — There  are  two  Impatiens  well  worth  growing  nam 
Sultani  and  Holstii,  with  bright  rose  red  flowers.  They  a^e  gn 
from  seeds  in  spring,  or  they  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  made  £i 
the  young  shoots  that  develop  after  the  old  plants  are  cut  do 
Turfy  soil  with  which  some  weU-rotted  manure  is  mixed  suits  th 
as  they  like  a  rich  compost.  The  plants  are  quite  suitable  for  the  c 
greenhouse  during  the  summer  months. 

IPOMCEA.— There  is  one  very  beautiful  Ipomcea  worth  grow 
m  the  hothouse,  namely,  rubro-caerulea,  with  large  flowers  of  wondei 
blue  colouring.  The  individual  flowers  are  soon  over,  but  a  success 
is  kept  up.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring.  A  few  pla 
smothering  the  pillars  and  part  of  the  roof  form  a  gorgeous  sight. 
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ml  condsbng  of  rough  turfy  soil  with  sand  and  a  Uttle  mtt^A 
intermixed  form  a  suitable  compost.  rotted  manure 

nORA.— A  shrub  with  evergreen  leavM  ♦>.»*  • 
grown  by  amateurs,  but  is  beloved  of  ?ho^e  nuL'l:"*  commonly 
Urge  specimen  plants  for  show  purposes  Wh!.„  .^T^f  °  ***°  8^°^ 
certainly  handsome,  the  richly  colSS^'  fln  i"  ^""  ^''^'^  ^''"y  ^ 
lL.t  bunches,  and  are  chieflj  rorSge'^^rsh't'^'  ''Z  "  "*''" 
very  quick  growing,  and  take  some  yean  to  fL.^  i  V^^^  ''^^  °°* 

w  increased  by  cuttings,  and  thrive^n^sL^i  °       'tf^''  P'*"*"-     ^hey 
«i  peat  and  turfy  ^^1     mm^^ Z^^oTrTSni' :':''^'  '^'^ 

J!TZr^]ZZ^  Se"-sh*o'^r  oTT"'^^™-"  ^^"« 

by  the  unfortunate  name  of  duvsostpTh!  -^J  '*  distinguished 

rich  ;'eIIow  uooms.  ThL  L^h  ^  *^'''  "^^^  ^^^  handsome, 
an  upright  bunch,  "and^'w"^  S^ijet^  ^^'.V'''  P'"*  « 
winter.    The  plants  are  easUy  raised  frn™.  I*-    ^^*  ^^''^^  '*'°°'°  '^ 

"r.;sr  ^?.""^  1'  --  aitiTTe^-rfnt:^^^^^^  «^^°- 

It  ^^""^^.^rs^rn'^^^-ts"^^^^^^^^  ^'."-"V  ^-■ 
pink  blossoms  are  certJn  of  JdiSt/^  t  '  °°P'°«  ^""'='^*^«  °f 
[»pular  hothouse  plant,  but  Yt  ^T^^l'  ^^"  ^"^  ^S'*  ''  ^'^^  a 
Vet  the  large.  attracti;e  leaves    sTl-  ^I"""  °"*  °*  cultivation. 

blossoms  merit  a  returrto  ZulS  ^T'^  ^'''"''  ^^^  ^"S'^t 
to  grou-,  and  ordinary  turfy  soU  .„^fh  ^^  "^  °°*  ^^  ^  difficult 
in  the  flower-pots,  ^ne  Sin?  „  tSir  ^  ''  ^"^v  ^''^'"^^  '^  P^^^^d 
need  repotting  they  m^^:Z^!'"S^T  ''  '^t*  '^^^^  ^°  '^°*  °^*«'° 
Ihe  finest  of  aU  is  magiS.  '*"^  P"*"  ^^-^  "^^^^1  years. 

PALMS.— Most  Palms   revel  in    hoaf   ,„j 

are  accommodating  and  mTbe  grown  intt^Z""'  *'°"^'^  ""^"^ 
soil  mixture  that  suits  them  K«=f  ■  .      ,    ^°°'  greenhouse.     The 

a  little  pea,  leaf-soU  15"^^^  mUeT  Henty^'o^^l  ^^'^-^^  -^^<=" 
m  summer,  and  the  soil  must  be  keot  ,w.i«f  ^  f  "'**^'  *''  "^^'^^'^ 
hest  in  comparatively  smS  n^fC  '^  m  u  '"  '^"'**^''-  P*''"^  thrive 
months  for  re^potting\l^„f^j!„rit^^^'='?  ^^^  April  are  the  best 
Kentia  belm^eana!  Geo^oma  Z.T  -^""^  "^  =  Kentia  fosteriana. 
^bonica.  and  Ph^B'nix^rSL'^lt'hSTe  i't'^^T?/  "^"^^^ 
tive  purposes.     Chamserops  exceka  i,  h!^A  "'^^"'  ^*"'  *^«=°'a- 

PANCHAnOBL-T^e  frSrlnf   t.    «      ''^  '°  southern  gardens, 
from  its  high  estat?^  aTvolntf  h;^h"''''''  Pancratium  has  fallen 
'tsflowers  are  fleeting     Ind  for  7m,  'f  P'^"*'  P^^'^'y  because 

it  with  confidence,     ft  hi  fart  JlnH'^""  ^  ""  '*=^''"'y  '<^«=0'nmend 
owers  are  producr.     „  a  iS  J^"^^^'"^' evergreen  leaves,  and  the 
•^t  is  comjjsed  ot  nif  ti.?% '?'%  T  u".   ^^"  '°"  ^^^^^  suits  it 
n«nure.  the  latter  rubSd^h/on.h  ^^'^  ^"^  '°'^  ^"^  ^ried  cow 

«Joys  th.  warm   mSist  at,!^  if        Tu""-     ^*°'^  *'  intennixed.     It 

'^^^  ahade.    Fr^ans  i  4?^  ,?Th  f     ^^t.^'^^^"-  -nd  is  best  in 
-6  aus  IS  me  .jrt  that  is  chiefly  grown. 
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PAmCUIL — One  of  the  most  generally  useful  little  plants  tha 
be  grown  in  the  hothouse.  It  has  prettily  variegated  green  and 
leaves,  and  is  of  trailing  habit  of  growth.  The  Panicum  is  inval 
for  decoration,  and  is  invariably  used  to  form  an  edging  to  g 
of  plants.  As  a  margin  for  the  staging  in  the  hothouse,  or  evei 
cool  greenhouse,  it  is  most  suitable  ;  the  long  growths  fall  ove 
edge  and  hide  the  ugliness  beneath.  Panicum  variegatum  is  the 
It  is  most  easily  increased  from  cuttings  put  in  at  any  time  e 
during  winter.  If  little  pieces  about  3  or  4  inches  long  are  1 
off  and  put  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  in  a  closed  case  in  the  hotl 
they  quickly  form  roots.  Three  or  four  cuttings  inserted  in  a  3 
pot  may  be  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed. 

PLUMBAOO. — Everyone,  I  suppose,  knows  the  beautiful  blue-flo\ 
Plumbago  that  needs  only  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  grcenfa 
but  the  charming  one  called  rosea,  that  <  an  only  be  well  grown  ' 
hothouse,  is  not  so  familiar.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recommcndi 
a  plant  amateurs  may  grow.  It  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings  1 
in  spring,  and  thrives  in  turfy  soil  with  which  sand  is  freely  m 
It  will  be  found  best  to  grow  fresh  plants  each  year,  for  cutting 
freely  produced  if  in  early  spring  the  old  plants  are  cut  back. 
induce  them  to  develop  into  sturdy  branched  plants,  the  shoots 
the  points  nipped  two  or  three  times.  After  flowering  the 
plants  are  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  root. 

POINSETriA. — As  a  brightly  coloured  plant  for  decorative 
during  the  autumn  months  the  Poinsettia  is  scarcely  surpassed. 
3  or  4  feet  high  stems,  clothed  with  pretty  light  green  leaves,  are  tc 
by  bright  red  bracts  or,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  richly  cole 
leaves.  The  first  year  the  plants  have  only  one  stem,  but  they 
be  grown  on  another  year  with  several  stems,  and  are  then  more  t 
some  than  ever.  They  go  to  rest  in  winter  after  their  beauty  is  pa 
and  then  the  soil  is  kept  dry,  only  an  occasional  watering  being  g 
If  in  March  the  stems  are  cut  down  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  c 
case  in  the  hothouse,  young  growths  soon  make  their  appear 
and  these,  when  3  or  4  inches  long,  are  taken  off  as  cuttings  and  ins 
in  small  p>ots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  the  propagating  case. 
Poinsettia  belongs  to  the  Spurge  family,  and  has  the  milky  juice 
is  common  to  the  Euphorbia,  a  juice,  by  the  way,  that  is  mo: 
less  poisonous  and  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  a  ct 
cut  on  the  hand.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  milky  juice  when  the  s 
are  cut,  it  is  usual  to  dip  the  cuttings  in  sand  or  charcoal  to  dr 
the  juice.  They  take  root  most  easily  when  there  is  heat  ber 
the  propagating  case.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months 
plants  remain  in  the  hothouse  and  must,  of  course,  be  potted  on  as 
need  it.  When  warm  weather  comes  the  plants  are  gradually  hard 
off  and,  for  the  hot  weather,  are  placed  in  a  frame.  This,  how- 
ought  to  be  provided  with  hot-water  pipes  so  that  it  may  be  wai 
in  dull,  wet  weather,  otherwise  the  plants  will  lose  their  lower  iei 
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Md  then  their  beauty  U  somewhat  marred.  Poinsettia  puleherrima 
i,  the  common  kind,  but  th.re  is  a  white  variety  which.  hSwever  h« 
not  the  same  value.  '  *  """''^".  «" 

!!S7*°"^r*\P"**^  '"""  P'"*  *''*»  charming  blue,  yellow- 
centred  flowers  that  blooms  for  weeks  together  towards  the  end  o  the 
,umm«.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  little  plant  for  pots,  and  is  most 
mM  for  home  decoration.  The  way  to  increase  it  is  by  leaf  cuttines 
the  leaves  are  mserted  in  sand  or  sandy  soil  in  a  closed  case  in  th« 
hothouse,  puttang  them  in  the  soil  about  half-way  down.  A  stock 
may  be  raised  by  dividing  the  plants,  and  seed  may  also  be  sown 

•COTIIXAMA  MOCCnnAMA  is  a  hothouse  plant  with  brilliant  orange 
red  booms  produced  in  bunches  like  those  of  Jacobinia.  at  the 
top  of  the  stem.  Cuttings  are  rooted  in  spring,  and  if  the  olant. 
«  grown  -n  ordinary  turfy  soil  with  sand  and  peat  intermixed  they 
difficulty.    Thev  bloom  in  summer.  ^ 

iraOKMNTHM  0YEIUA1IC8.-This  is  a  plant  that  the  veriest 
yio  can  grow  ;  it  strikes  root  hke  a  weed  if  shoots  some  3  or  4  inches 
ong  are  put  in  smaU  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  the  propagatfng  frame  ^ 
the  hothouse.    Its  claim  to  attention  is  in  the  brightly  coloured  leaves 

SOLAMDM.— There  are  many  fine  plants  valuable  for  their  blossom 
that  belong  to  the  Potato  famUy.  and  among  them  all  there  is  pSl^ 

ZL^hf^fLw"  l^^"""^  ">^t  "«^d  the  warmth  and  moisture  of 
«ie  hothouse-Wendlandi  and  seaforthianum,  the  former  with  lar^e 
handsome  violet-blue  blossoms,  the  latter  with  smaller  flowers  of 
ghter  coounng  Both  are  strong  climbers  that  suit  admirably  for 
covenng  the  piUars  and  training  on  the  rafters.  They  thrive  best 
when  planted  out  in  a  well  drained  bed  of  turfy  soil 

dil!^"??'  FL0MBUMDA.-One  of  the  most  attractive  of  hothouse 
hmbmg  plants  with  deep  green  leaves  and  bunches  of  white,  fragrant 

^ttJ^^'^^t  '^'  ^"''•"••*'  "  ^'"y  ^"^J«^*  t°  the  attacL  of 
hat  bane  of  plant  growers,  mealy  bug,  but  by  occasionaUy  syringing 

^e  leaves  with  paraflSn  and  water  (a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  two 
aUons  of  water,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred  or  the  paraflin  will 

ITZI°^^  .and  searching  for  the  insects  with  a  brush  dipped  in 

m  tiiylated  spints  they  may  be  kept  down.    The  Stephanotis  sho^d  be 

S      H°   ni".*  ''"^"'  ^""  ^^""^^  ^^  °^  turfy  soil  with  some  peat 
a^d  sand  added,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  a  box  or  large  12-inch  flower 
pot.    The  plants  are  commonly  trained  to  wires  beneath  the  roof-glass 
iUo.',r.h!  ^""'^^  ^'""^  '*•    ^"^^'^  ^'«  P^^d""'^  ^°'  ^«eks  together 

ihT«       !      r^  ^^°°^  '"  "P""8.     During  the  winter  months 
much  less  water  at  the  root  is  necessary  than  during  the  summer. 

frnm^'S*'"^^  ^  *  P'''"^  hothouse  plant  that  is  easily  raised 

hXng  basket   "rh'f"'^- .   ^'^^  '°"'  ^'"™'"«  "^«°  «'°-'^   •" 
blue  blossoms  ^^         ^"^  ''  Foumeri.  with  violet- 
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FRESH  VEGETABLES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  system  of  cropping  tl 
will  apply  to  all  gardens.  In  a  large  garden  it  would 
comparatively  easy  to  formulate  a  correct  scheme  of  cropp 
and  to  adhere  to  it  for  a  series  of  years.  But  when  deal 
with  a  small  garden,  where  a  large  number  of  kinds  a 
varieties  of  vegetables  have  to  be  grown,  such  a  plan  woi 
be  foimd  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  will,  he 
ever,  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  follow  as  closely 
possible  the  principles  underlj^g  such  a  scheme.  Vegetab 
differ  widely  as  to  the  food  constituents  they  extract  in 
the  soil.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  food  of  plai 
is  found  in  inorganic  or  mineral  substances.  If  plants  whi 
extract  the  same  mineral  constituents  from  the  soil  are  plant 
in  close  succession  for  a  series  of  years,  then  the  soil  becon 
bankrupt  in  that  constituent  Another  important  point 
remember  is  the  fact  that  to  obtain  heavy  returns  of  soi 
vegetables  it  is  necessary  to  trench  the  land  deeply  a 
manure  heavily  before  planting  takes  place,  while  with  oth( 
better  results  are  obtained  by  planting  on  land  not  manur 
for  twelve  months.  Among  vegetables  that  succeed  best  wh 
planted  on  land  recently  manured,  the  following  may 
mentioned  :— Peas,  Rimner,  Dwarf  and  Broad  Beans,  Potata 
Celery,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Leek  and  Lettuce.  Of  the 
vegetables  that  succeed  better  when  grown  on  land  whi 
has  not  been  manured  for  a  year  the  following  may  be  me 
tioned :— Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroot,  Chicory,  Salsify  ai 
green  crops  intended  to  withstand  a  cold  winter,  such 
Broccoli,  late  Brussels  Sprouts,  Curly  Greens  and  Spinac 
Pl^ts  grown  under  these  conditions  take  longer  to  matu 
and  are  hardier  than  plants  grown  in  rich  soil.  It  is  a  go( 
plan  to  divide  the  vegetable  quarters  of  the  garden  into  thr 
parts,  cropping  No.  i,  say,  with  the  following,  if  the  groui 
has  been  prepared  the  previous  winter  by  trenching  ai 
manuring : — Early,  midsummer  and  late  Peas,  Broad  Beai 
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Runner  Beans,  and  Dwarf  Beans  and  Potatoes  Th. 
year  No.  i  quarter  could  be  olanteH  to  li  *  ^^  ^^°^^ 
r^t  crops  mentioned  if  preyed  by  ci^^^r^J^f^^  ^*^  the 
out  adding  manure.  The^tlSd  yeaf  ttS.  ;;^^^'^  ^*f- 
advant^ously  ^  planted  ^h^'t^  SlZ^^lTft 
ground  had  been  dug  and  liehtlv  mannrpH  •  -r  ^-  J^  .  *"® 
Lettuce,  late  Cauliflower.  SbLe^pSlir  K  ^r^^' 
year  it  will  be  time  to  trench  Na  x  pfc^  then  th/°"*^ 
rotataon  of  cropping  may  be  foUowed.    (iTmav  be  shS' 

Kt^iS  r^TSo^LrnorrplS"^-^^^^ 
fStd-c^oaT-^  "--^'  -    "«  -"-  =? 

dike.  Hiew  is  no  difficulty  in  ^oS  ttiL  ^£f  ^,^  ^  *°*^  P°°' 
viding  the  sou  is  well  drainS^,  deeS^^JSLf  S  ,  L^,'/''*'°°  P'°- 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  8JSsbnffS?,^f  ^'^'^  manured, 
taken  from  the  old  plSTin  latrSaS,  n,  '^^  V^y  «  by  offsets 
«de  .hoots  are  then  ioZ's^r^^tt^Jltti',^'  V?  ^'"^^ 
most  be  careful  to  secure  with  each  o<t«*  o.  ^  "®  grower 

possible.  It  is  an  Sib^^lT^  ^  ^u"^^  *"^"='^''*^  '°°^  as 
Zerately  warS^  f^^fth"^  SerlSf  q^^l^f  S  T  ^'^  *"  ^ 
roots,  and  are  planted  out  about  ttYmW/iuf*^  ^  "'*'  P^*'  *»*»» 
they  wiU  certaEdy  ^me  into  ^*l%"JSitt  ^^l^'  ^"'^^^^  *^"»' 
than  if  planted  out  dir«:t     ThT.„V       ^      °'  ^'^  "^'"^  «'""«' 

.g^wL  plantt'pl'SLeS'^or^^^tSe^^^^^^^^  ^» 

well  dug  and  manured  land,  the  olanta  h^i^     4    V^      Rhubarb,  on 

TTiey  are  rather  tender,  and  in  w^^^^r^  ^"^^  "^^"^  '''"'^  "^'"V- 
apeciaUy  when  growing  in  h^w  Sd^.?''^'!  ffV°  ^  '^"^^' 
have  found  to  be  coal  Mhes  niaZi  ^  !?  ^^  '^"^  protection  I 
.terns.  In  ^cepti^y^Z/^^?^''*^'  T  t."'  ^^''^  "P  «>« 
with  dry  Utter  or  Bracken  vS^l  ]°^  '*?'*^  ^  ^  «=°^«™d 
choke  is  generaUylSS^rom  J^^T/"""  ""''*'*  ^'^  ^^°^  Arti- 
•lisadvanSe  S  in^fi??hir^  ^"^  *"'**'^  "  *  ^'^""ial.  The 
coming  S!l  Hoofer  ^^l^^^.'^^*  ^'^''''  °°  ^«  varieties 
•nd  possibly  giveTitt^cT  ^  '""J''  '^""'S'y  ^"^  "Asets. 
rowsVTeetarSrt  tte«SSh.^-  ^T"  ^^^'^''^S'  ""  P'^^ted  in 
w  thrown  a^vlfter.h?^*'  ^"^  ^  feet  apart  in  the  ro^.     They 

S«d  marbJ^^Lh.!i  ♦rP."  °'"''  ''^  "^^  «"*^  °f  the  second  year 
or  at  the^sS^e  toet  r  P'"*"  u^"  *°  ^  ^rown  in  early  mS^ 
on  and  pS  S  in  AprS^lT'^^TK  *"!  ^"'""«»  ^'"^  Po«ed 
"pious  waterin«s%;?th^n„i  ^  ''"*"'"  "^^  P'*"*'  '"'°"W  receive 
flowering.    The  flo^?l"r        ^^u.^°  encourage  free  growth  and 

t^der,    SmaTl  onTLn!!? n  ^  '"*  ^^"^  ^""^  «^°^"-  ^^ile  they  ar« 
amaii  ones  generally  form  on  the  side  of  the  flower  stems  • 
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these  should  be  taken  out  when  small.    The  Globe  Artichoke  is 
■ideied  a  delicacy  when  eaten  raw.    There  are  two  varieties,  the  G 
and  the  Brown  Globe ;  both  are  good.    The  flower  stalks  shoulc 
cnt  down  as  soon  as  the  flower  heads  are  gathered. 

ABTICHOKE,  JEHUSALBM. — A  hardy,  tuberous-rooted  herbao 
perennial.  The  roots  are  something  like  Potatoes,  and  are  in 
chiefly  through  the  winter  months.  They  are  much  in  favour  ' 
cooks  for  soup  making.  For  this  purpose  alone  they  are  invalus 
They  are  also  Uked  by  many  when  cooked.  The  method  of  cultiva 
is  to  trench  and  manure  a  piece  of  land  in  any  out  of  the  way  coi 
The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  more,  and  provide  an  efFec 
summer  screen.  They  need  not  be  replanted  for  four  or  five  yc 
and  will  give  a  good  return  every  year  if  some  of  the  roots  are 
in  the  ground.  They  are  ready  to  take  up  at  the  end  of  Octo 
and  remain  in  season  until  the  following  March,  or  longer  if  the  r 
are  stored.  They  are  planted  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes,  in  i 
2  feet  apart,  the  tubers  being  i  foot  apart  in  the  row  and  6  im 
deep.  There  is  a  purple  and  a  white  variety ;  the  latter  is  much 
better. 

A8PARA0US. — ^The  Asparagus  is  found  growing  wild  on  sand  ba 
by  the  sea.  It  is  useful  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  selecting  land 
its  cultivation.  Above  all  things  Asparagus  needs  well  drained  h 
Deep  sandy  loam  lying  on  :ravel,  or  somt  v^ther  equally  porous  foui 
tion,  Fuits  it  best.  Those  possessing  such  land  would  do  well  to  a 
a  speciality  of  Asparagus,  especially  if  the  land  is  near  the  sea 
seaweed  is  an  excellent  manure  for  it.  But  even  cold,  clayey  1 
which  of  all  soils  the  Asparagus  dislikes  the  most,  may  be  madf 
yield  good  crops  if  it  is  dug  out  2^  feet  and  a  drain  pipe  laid  in 
bottom,  having  a  slight  fall  and  an  outlet.  Over  the  bottom  of 
bed,  deep  enough  to  cover  the  pipe,  should  be  laid  a  layer  of  b 
rubble  and  cUnkeis.  Cart  away  half  the  soil  dug  out  and  mix  v 
the  remainder  half  its  bulk  of  rotten  manure  and  an  equal  quan 
of  road  scrapings,  old  mortar  rubble,  coarse  sand  and  leaf  soil ;  mi 
also  some  lime  and  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones.  Fill  the  tre 
with  these  materials,  well  mixed  together,  and  tread  firmly.  The  n 
convenient  width  for  a  bed  is  5  feet.  This  will  hold  three  row 
plants,  the  outer  rows  being  each  15  inches  from  the  side.  11 
should  be  a  path  or  sdley  18  inches  wide  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  T 
should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  bed,  for  the  roots  of 
Asparagus  will  find  their  way  there.  Satisfied  that  the  drainagi 
efficient,  we  proceed  to  take  a  trench  out  at  one  end  of  the  land  2^ 
deep  and  18  inches  wide.  The  bottom  is  thoroughly  forked  over 
two  barrow-loads  of  manure  are  added  to  every  trench.  A  gai 
of  lime  and  a  quart  of  crushed  bones  may  also  be  u.sed.  A  well  m 
Asparagus  bed  will  last  a  lifetime,  so  that  a  little  extra  initial  expc 
must  not  be  considered.  Treat  the  land  in  this  way  the  length  of 
desired  (    this  should  be  done  during  the  winter.    In  the  wari 
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counties  the  end  of  March  is  tha  h«««-  *t^  *  t 
districts  early  April.  In  making  r^dVSrrfaiS"*;  '^  *=°M.  northern 
pa«  are  insert^  at  ^'^^^eT^''^:  ^'''Z^^T'°-«.-^'^'n 
rorface  soil  is  then  forked  over  and  m»L  i  '  ,  ,.  '^^^^E  it.  The 
ganlen  line,  make  a  fuiSw Ll^thT ct  'e'S  ^'II,*^'  ""''^  °'  » 
either  side.    The  roots  are  plant^  t.  in.K  ^^^  ^  "'^  °°e  on 

^oa  a  small  heap  of"l>?re  ^^  t  ^foneS^fr '^  '^^^'^ 
roots  are  pressed  into  the  soU  olantino  +1.7  f°°Y  ^^  form.  The 
.hould  not  be  exposed  longer  ^I^TZ^'  fZu^J'^I'  '^t^ 
outer  rows  lines  are  drawn  to  rf..fin.  *k  ^  '"^^en  mches  from  the 
the  roots  and  the  whor.^Sa^:  T^e  ^  ^^^.^^  ^  ^'«'3^-  Cover 
from  the  alley  and  make  it  firm  if  ir^.^ '""^^  °*  ~"  taken 
garfenera  to  plant  such  crops  as  Leituce  Zin.X  ^^"^  ^^  """^ 
the  rows  of  Asparagus,  buV  tlSs  is  not  ^tl  "  ^"™P"  ^t^° 
rar^ld  plants  L^tn;prefeSid  commended.    One- 

c  J^fteSfbyTan^^eSS  "Ker°  "^^^  "''^^-^  «>«  ^ 
cutting  Off  the  yUg  grotSs.""  In  d^'werthTS  ^"  '^,'^°«"  °* 
benefited  by  copious  watering  weather  the  bed  will  be  much 

the  n,w  should  be%  inches  awrt  O.^""  ^P"^"  ^*  «^«  •» 
and  rather  light  sou!*  Ke^tSf^uS^  f  *^'  °P""  P"'*'"" 
thesununer  by  hoeing,  and^rive  fTon ll!^  "?  ^'^^'  throughout 
the  "  pass  -  is^  cut  eily^n  No^mS?  ^^  °*  "^""'^  ^  ^x'"  " 

inN!rei.r'cr:ho';;idV''?£j^o:t':^''  "''^"  '^-'''  -^^ 

i»  a  danger  of  injuring  tl^ecr^^ftr„,*°rV    '^'  "^*^'  ^  t^ere 
die.  and  if  the  spot  is  not  m^?„  ^fnf     *'  •   ^  ^^^  °^  ^^  ™°^  "^^y 
find  out  where  ihe  de^\^Tis    'h  I  T'""'-  "*  '^""8^  '*  "  °°t  easy  to 
in  a  stake  in  vacant ^tT  a'  ^  "P'ff '^  '*'    therefore  always  put 
the  beds  .  in^dS  with  rotted '^*^'  "^"  ''  '='«"«d.  cover 
forkinthe  manure.    A few^th™"!^:'.'^^  ^«  fo"owing  March 
year  if  the  owner  is  anxious  to  do  ,n^^^  •  u^  ^^  *'"*  '°  ^'^  "^^ond 
the  third  year.     Th^Se  VS  ^n  1"  "  *^"'''"  °°*  *°  '^^  «>  «ntil 
and  if  properly  looked  ^er^ll  ^1^^.^""""^^  ^  '""  ^°«- 
knows  of  a  bed  that  hS  bLT  ?„^      •       ."^^^  y^*"'    ^«  ^ter 
white  Asparagus  is  orefe^J^  ^^°«  '"'  *  ''"^^^^d  years.      If 

With  hgh't  ^a  p  eSSliW^r,?  ?t'}^^  "  ^°"^^«^  6  '^^^^  deep 
3  inches  depth  of  ^iZ^^i^^  *  ^^'^^  '^''^''^^  °^  ^^'t'  ^^  taking 
'"eysare  filled  up^S  SSu^  .in  'T.^^P'^""^'  °°  ^'^'^  »>«J-  Thf 
n  green  AspanJJs^s  dS^^'  -f ^*  *^^  "^'^  "^'^^  ^>"  ^  '""  of  roots. 
tte  top  drSy  of  VgS^i^ii*  '\*1*^°'''  *»»«  ^t  flavoured) 
»«»i".  the  bed  receive  a  frrS..r^J'°*  be  applied.  In  November 
<i«P-  THe  crop  isTko  fje^,';  Jl^^L"!'"""^  '"^""^*'  4  inches 
of  «>da  appUed  at  the  enTof  An^^^  -^^  *  '^'^'^  °*  °'t™te 
Pemnaa  giano.  Give  a  ""-^  ^P"  '  ^'^  '"  ^^e  middle  of  May  of 
«  '"^*'*«°'>d  watering  in  late  summer,  using  diluted 
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manure  water  from  the  farm3rard   if  possible.     By  careless 
much  damage  may  be  done  to  the  buds  beneath  the  soil.    Tl 
way  is  to  use  a  proper  Asparagus  knife  (it  may  be  had  from  ai 
merchant).     Draw  the   "  grass "   gently  towards   you  and   pu 
knife  through  its  base.     The  small  "  grass  "  that  comes  up 
when  6  inches  high.    All  "  grass  "  that  comes  up  should  be  ci 
June   i6th,  but  none  afterwards.    The  plants  must  be  give 
to  grow,  develop,  and  properly  ripen  a  good  crop  of  "  grass  " 
the  end  of  the  summer,  or  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  a  good  ci 
following  year.    Much  damage  is  frequently  caused  to  Aspara 
spring  frosts.    The  best  way  to  protect  the  plants  is  to  draw 
soil  over  each  growth  above  ground.    This  will  protect  them 
night,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  they  are  usually  far  ( 
advanced  to  be  cut. 

Giant  Asparagus. — The  secret  Ues  in  giving  the  roots  pic 
room,  planting  in  rich  soil,  and  giving  abundant  surface  dress 
manure  afterwards.  They  are  planted  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and 
between  each  plant  in  the  row.  The  roots  grow  to  an  enormoi 
one  being  large  enough  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow.  The  foliage  is 
during  summer  to  prevent  damage  by  wind. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — ^This  plant  lends  itself  readily  to  1 
It  is  possible  by  forcing  and  growing  outdoors  to  have  it  in  use  u 
ruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  end  of  June 
simplest  way  to  force  it  is  to  dig  up  three-  or  four-year-old  roots,  ] 
them  in  single  layers,  close  together,  in  soil  on  the  stage  of  a  hoi 
Cover  the  roots  with  2  inches  of  soil.  Room  may  be  found  for  : 
it  under  the  stage  of  a  hothouse,  in  a  mushroom  house,  or  in  a 
placed  on  a  hotbed,  covering  the  frame  over  at  night  in  cold  wi 
The  temperature  of  the  hothouse  should  be  about  65°  Fahi 
during  the  day,  and  55"  at  night.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  esp 
before  Christmas,  it  takes  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  before  "  | 
can  be  cut,  but  as  the  days  lengthen  less  time  is  needed.  To  1 
constant  supply  of  Asparagus  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  root 
heat  every  ten  days.  Roots  intended  to  be  forced  may  be 
in  ordinary,  well  cultivated  garden  soil  in  rows  18  inches 
the  roots  being  10  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  roots  are  of  no 
after  they  have  been  forced.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  forcii 
roots  in  the  permanent  bed  is  still  practised  by  some.  It  is  s 
plan  for  a  spring  supply,  but  not  well  adapted  for  forcing  in  v 
A  rough  wooden  frame  is  placed  about  7  inches  above  the  be 
covered  with  manure.  Beds  thus  forced  in  alternate  year 
excellent  results  for  many  years,  but  they  must  not  be  forced 
year.  Tlie  top  part  of  the  wooden  framework  should  be  mi 
sections  so  as  to  be  easy  of  removal  for  cutting  the  "  grass."  Th 
variety  for  general  cultivation  is  the  Argenteuil,  named  after  the 
town  near  to  which  so  much  Asparagus  is  grown.  Counover's  C( 
is  the  best  to  grow  fur  giant  specimens. 
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BIM,  BBOAD.— This   is   the   only   hardv   B«n         ^    . 
reason  .ts  value  is  greatly  increased     It  2^li    *!.  '    *°'',  '°'    "''^^ 
Idiid  of  sou.  and  is  not  particular  as  to  iLS„^  T  '°  *''"°'*  »°y 
i5  effective.    However,  t^giow  it  wel    aS??„  ".  "^  '°°»  *"  ^'•"''a&e 
the  land  should  be  deeply  dng  ind  rna^i,     ^"^  *^*'  »'«*  «tum 
3  inches  deep.  4  inches  ajart.  ^e^y  in  Nov^h.r    "  '"^  "  P'^"*«l 
wide  in  a  sheltered  and^sunny  j^Son     Se  m'°  """"  '«  ^''^^^ 
best  for  this  early  crop.    As  soon  m  ^^tJ^     Ma^agan   variety  is 
ridge  of  sou  should  be^rawnTcTeSTer^ror^'*"^^  ^"°^  ^ 
to  the  plants  to  protect  them  from  cM     In  vlJ?    '°*  ''"^  '^'^^^ 
some  straw  litter  is  placed  over  them     Thl  «  1      I''  ^^^'®  weather 
planting  is  that  the  crop  comes  in^lv      1^^^  advantage  of  winter 
as  that  from  seeds  sown  the  first  wee/jn  iSTnS^'^  ^Tt^^^  '^'^^^ 
a  few  rows  may  be  planted       The  m»j„         .^^"    '^*  ^*^  season 
the  first  week  in  Ma^.  ^is^e  Tn./°I"!  ''^""''^  ^  ^^^ 
rows,  let  broad  drills  be  drawn  6  inch^  S  1h  .  '^t"^  '°  '*°8'" 
two  rows  of  Beans  be  planted,  arranging  tTete^sVincS''  ^'^P'  "^ 
way.    As  soon  as  the  Beans  are  "  set  "  cut  nff*l  ^''^"^'^  ^Part  each 
to  within  4  inches  of  the  top  of  the  fleers      -^1      n^^f  °^  ^^  ^^^ 
meat  of  the  Beans.    Broad  Be^s  d^l^^  .k        "^^  ^^^P  ^^  ^^velop. 
but  those  wishing  for  a  Ute  su^plv  mTy  mra^nl"  "^'^  ''^'^- 
m  Apnl.     An  economical  wafof  ^owi^f  twr^""  '""^"^^  "^^^^ 
gardens  where  space   is   limited   i^  ^     1  ^^  I       ^^^    '°    cottage 

BEAM,  DWARF  FHEHCH.— This  H^Imi,*.  ^ 
soil.  As  it  is  not  safe  to  plaVt  out -f  ^  ^'^'  "''''  '^*^^^  ''eht 
May.  there  is  plenty  of  til'^S  get  t^e  ^1^°' we^'''  *^'  f  "*  ^^^  - 
s'on  of  French  Beans  may  4  oM^nt^  T  P?^"^^-  A  succes- 
autumn  by  successive  sowing  untU  toe  end^!;°?^'^°"*  ^""^""^^  «nd 
Panted  in  drills  3  inches  defp  and  2  Lt  aiir/"7.  '^'  '''^'  "« 
about  an  inch  apart  as  some  ma, ,„  *  •     P**^  '   *^«  seeds  are  put 

^rwardsra'cheTaS      tTa'^SS'^l'^^^P'^"^ 
rows  shghtly  as  soon  as  the  pSte  show  f  h,f^  ^  t*°  *°  ^^^^  "P  the 
the  surface  of  the  soil  between  tte  m^-         V^u*''     ^°  ^°*'  ^^  weather 
and  an  occasional  water^r^  riven^Si'mt''"  "'*^  -«ed  manure. 
fould  be  gathered  frequfnSy^I^d   wWI.  '  ''^*''-     ^'^'^  ^^^^^ 

tonmng.    If  jt  jg  desired  to  save^L  ^'°"°^'   *°  P''^^*"*  seeds 

plants  selected  as  seed-be^ei    Ld  w  ?^'  ^•*""  '''^^  ^S^"^*  "^e 
For  an  early  crop  Ne  PIm  nifr?        t.f  ^'^  "P*°  a"  they  produce 
Jnadian  Wondef  f  un  urp^d  '^.^^  "°^°"btedly  the'^bLt.  and 
Hancot  is  recommended  tJ  to^  whi  nrefer     v^Pt,  ^^''y-    ^hite 

to  cultivation  apply  in  everv;7,?^t^^^^     ""'^'^^  ^th  reference 
«^g  like  PeS.'^o^YrSe;'^'  ^"^  t^*  climbing  Beans  requ"  e 

-^  should  be  4Meenpart.    ^Jnde"  and'T'  *°  -^  '^^*  ''•«^-    ^hc 
i"»n;.     lender  and  True  is  one  of  the  best 
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varieties.    The  following  are  also  excellent  — St.  Fiacre,  Str 
Dickson's  Hero  and  The  Admiral. 

Forcing  the  Frtnch  Bean. — Few  vegetables  are  more  pri 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  choice  is  limited,  than  the  French 
By  sowing  successive  lots  of  seed  in  boxes  or  pots  from  the 
of  August  until  the  end  of  March  an  unbroken  supply  can  I 
through  the  winter  and  spring ;  in  fact,  all  the  year  round,  w 
help  of  the  outdoor  crop.  The  plants,  from  seed  sown  in  Augi 
those  sown  in  spring,  may  be  grown  in  a  heated  frame.  In  the 
of  winter,  however,  it  is  useless  attempting  to  grow  French 
unless  a  temperature  of  from  65"  to  75°  can  be  maintained. 
inch  wide  pots  are  used,  seven  beans  being  sown  in  each ;  th 
put  2  inches  deep.  Light,  turfy  soil,  with  which  a  httle  leaf  S( 
rotted  manure  are  mixed,  forms  a  suitable  compost.  A  few  croc 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pots  for  drainage.  They  d 
be  grown  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  hothouse.  The  plants 
be  s}rringed  freely  on  fine  days,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  hous 
moist.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  these  plants  in  winter  is 
the  fruits  to  form.  Take  advantage  of  every  bright  hour  in  tl 
to  give  a  little  air.  The  plants  in  due  time  are  supported  witb 
twiggy  sticks,  and  should  be  watered  with  care,  weak  manure 
being  given  when  the  pods  are  forming  freely.  The  foUowii 
excellent  varieties  for  this  purpose ;  Sutton's  Forcing,  Xe  Plus 
Sion  House  and  Osborne's  Forcing. 

BEAM,  BUmiBB. — ^The  best  way  to  grow  Runner  Beans  is,  in ! 
to  dig  trenches  as  for  Celery  make  them  a  foot  deep  and  i 
fill  with  soil  and  rotted  manu.  •>  equal  parts,  treading  firmly. 
rows  should  be  9  feet  apart.  The  seeds  cannot  be  safely  sown 
the  first  week  in  May.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  two  rows  5  inches 
each  other,  the  seeds  being  5  inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep. 
with  an  inch  of  fresh  soil,  thus  leaving  a  hollow  3  inches  deep  whi( 
serve  to  retain  water.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  above  groi 
ridge  of  soil  should  be  formed  on  either  side  of  the  row  to  p 
them  from  cold  winds,  and  the  plants  should  be  staked.  The 
ought  to  be  strong,  and  from  8  to  9  feet  high.  Give  water  i 
weather,  using  manure  water  when  pods  are  forming  freely. 
ground  must  be  frequently  hoed.  Good  crops  may  be  secur 
planting  in  well  cultivated  and  manured  soil  in  the  ordinary 
If  suitable  sticks  are  not  to  be  obtained,  the  Beans  may  be  gro 
dwarf  plants.  Dwarf ness  is  secured  by  pinching  off  the  "  run: 
shoots.  When  grown  in  this  way  the  rows  should  be  3  feet 
and  the  Beans  will  soon  cover  the  ground.  This  plan  gives  a 
return  at  less  cost,  but  the  crop  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  60  lon| 
tinned  as  when  the  plants  are  staked.  Amongst  the  best  va 
are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Champion  Scarlet,  Best  of  All,  and  the  Sugar 

BEETROOT. — This  is  used  in  various  ways.    Many  of  the 
leaved  varieties  prove  useful  as  decorative  plants  for  colour 
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:.  the  flower  garden.  But  the  moat  important  varieties  fmn,  th- 
'^'^^rll^  view  are  tho«  g^own  f^r  «dad  aTd  SinaTp^! 
poMt.  The  Chief  point  to  aim  at  is  to  obtain  what  I  may  c^Zi^ 
roots  of  moderate  size  of  a  dark-red  colour  ^  ^ 

Coarse,  colourless  roots  are  worse  than  useless.  Thus  Beetroot, 
must  not  be  grown  m  recently  manured  ground.  AU  the  sam^  Tev 
rtqmre  generous  cultivation,  or  they  wUl  be  " stringy"  aSha^^ 
Grow  them  on  land  that  had  been  manured  for  Tlr^  ,u  ' 

^n.  Let  such  land  be  dug  a  feet  deJ^l  a  tSm^LdlerX" 
all  the  wmter  Tl»e  position  should  be  open  and  sunny  llteAiS 
or  eariy  May  u  the  best  time  to  sow  the  main  crop.  I  sown  earU« 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  plants  "  bolting  "  to  seed  or  of  ?r^  w 
frost-bitten.  Drills  are  drawn  13  inchS  aSLT^.'^  1  ^"  ^"^ 
and  the  seeds  sown  thinly.  Wh^ J  Se  ^^^^u't,  art  'S^^Zu''^^ 
larje  enough  to  h^dle.  thin  them  outTea^fiem  9  Aches' a^ 

f^£T"L  ^,°  ^*'°?*  *'°«'  °°*  transplant  well.  buJgaS  maTS 
filled  by  t^lanbng  the  seedlings  on  a  duU,  showery  dly^  SfS 
homg  to  keep  weeds  down  and  to  ensure  f;ee  and  heaSy  ^ 
mL  be  all  that  «  necessary  to  do  until  the  middle  of  ^cSbeT 
when  the  roots  are  hfted.  This  needs  to  be  done  with  car-  h  il™! 
the  roots  are  spoilt.     The  fork  is  driven  in  wdl  SowTe'r^,?™  The 

attached  to  the  root.     They  are  left  on  the  ground  for  a  few  da^  t^ 

ry  covenng  up  at  night  with  their  own  folije  i„  case  of  Vrost     The 

best  place  to  store  them  is  a  cool,  dry  shed  or  cellar,    "niey  aTe  nacJS 

r^rtJLxx^^^C'in^^oT  ^™«  -r^" 

co.es  in  again.    'rtT^X^JT^J^TZTSr  2^* 
.tony  sou.  where  the  long  roots  cannot  weU  be  grown.    It  J  readv  f^; 

^!^^  "vL^/^™'  "  ^  '"^^""^'y  ^"dy  vegetable  :  often 
is  deeolv  H^^  ,      ^*  '^"^^  ^"^  obtained  when  the  ground 

Sierefore  it  rn^t  ^^  *°'  'P""«  *"^  *^''y  «"'°'««^  "se  alone. 
vacant  knrt  i.^:.;  be  m  an  open  and  exposed  position.  In  Tune 
Kti^rX^Ter'  1?;°  ^S-^'-^r  -^y^  plantedL^o";: 
<><  growing  it  anTsYo^S  L?^  ".•^'  °*  *=°""*'  ^  ""akeshift  way 
S«r«  sJ^'  .^Alt^?  not  be  practised,  except  as  a  last  resource 
thedrills^nra^cifarrJ  ^P"'' ""8^"^  ^°vering  tiiem  with  soU. 
to  handle     rLjSt    «  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  lai^  enough 

aie.  transplant    as   many  as  are  wanted   to  an   open   piece 
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of  land  6  inches  apart.     They  mhU  then  have  room  to  grow  sh 
and  strongly.    They  should  be  planted  in  their  permanent  qui 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June  in  rows  from  2}  to  3}  feet  s 
tlis  wider  space  being  given  to  the  stronger-growing  sorts; 
^;i  )uld  be  from  2  to  24  feet  apart  in  the  rows.     It  is  a  roo<{  pi 

r  again  three  weeks  later;  these  plants  m.iv  be  planted 
ti  'ther,  they  often  withstand  hard  frost  better  than  the 
•  w  1  sorts.  There  are  endless  names  given  to  varieties  of  B<,r 
bf  they  aU  emanate  from  a  few  weU-known  types.  The  ] 
Cu  led  or  Scotch  Kale  is  chiefly  grown.  The  Cottagers  Aspai 
rnl  Curled,  Thousand  Headed,  an^  Rugged  Jack  are  other 
y  I-  tiea.  "hese  give  two  crops  of  ureeta  in  early  and  late  s 
Ti  ♦ha'-  r  t\ '  -imn  and  winter  growth,  follower!  by  that  of  s 
^ruv''»  V  '  a  as  young  Cabbage  becomes  plentiful  Borecole 
lent  :T  If  quired,  and  should  be  pull<-d  up. 

B  CCCOU.— To  grow  this  vegetable  to  perfection  a  deep, 
cv  It. .  •  -d  soil  is  necessary.  The  Broccoli  is  very  much  Uke  the 
flovi-  h«  chief  difference  is  found  in  its  greater  hardiness.  1 
autumn  i'  succeeds  CauUflower.  and  is  afterwards  inj Reason  throu 
the  winter  and  until  late  May  or  eariy  June.  Then  early  Caulifl 
are  in  season  again,  so  that  the  two  together  may  be  made  to 
the  year  with  their  valuable  produce.  The  autumn  varieties  s 
be  sown  early  in  May  in  drills,  and  afterwards  transplanted  6 
apart  on  an  exposed  border.  The  young  plants  then  have  plei 
room  to  grow,  and  are  wcU  exposed  to  light  and  air,  conseqi 
are  sturdy  and  hardy.  On  the  contrary,  plants  left  crowded 
seed-bed  soon  become  spoilt.  Broccoli  for  autumn  may  l«  p 
out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  say  towards  the  . 
June  in  any  fairly  rich  soil  available  at  the  time,  m  which  n. 
the  Cabbage  tribe  has  been  grown.  The  treatment  is  rather  di: 
as  regards  the  later  varieties.  These  have  to  withstand 
weather,  and  should  be  grown  as  hardily  as  possible  from  th< 
Seed  is  sown  a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  the  autumn  Brocc 
give  them  a  longer  season  of  growth,  and  an  open  sunny  p«wii 
selected.  They  should  foUow  a  crop  for  which  iie  land  wa 
cultivated  and  manured  the  year  before,  such  as  Pea.s,  Potaios.C 
or  Strawberries.  The  ground  is  not  dug.  the  surface  is  simplv  cl 
and  holes  made  for  the  plants  with  a  crowbar.  BroccoU  arc  p 
2  feet  apart  in  rows  2  feet  from  each  other  Some  oi  the  small 
sorts,  such  as  Veitch's  Model  and  Sutton's  Snow  White,  maybe  p 
18  inches  apart. 

Unfortunately,  BroceoU  is  not  quite  hardy,  and  means 
protection  during  hard  frosts  must  be  provided  ;  laving  tne 
down  is  an  old  and  useful  plan.  Beginning  at  the  outside  row  ol 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plot,  a  spadeful  of  soil  is  taken  fron 
to  th"  stem  r^f  the  first  plant,  the  soil  on  the  other  side  01  the 
is  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  the  BroccoU  is  pressea  uown  un 
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"head"  touches  the  ground.  AU  the  planta  are  treated  Bunilarly. 
The  soil  taken  from  one  plant  is  placed  on  the  stem  of  the  neighbouring 
one  that  has  been  laid  down,  and  is  made  firm  by  treading.  Much 
damage  is  often  done  by  the  sun  shining  00  frozen  plants ;  turning 
the  Broccoli  "  heads  "  to  the  north  effectually  prevents  this.  The 
middle  or  end  of  November  is  a  good  time  to  "  lay  "  Broccoli.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  cover  them  with  some  protective  material.  There 
is  nothing  better  to  use  than  bracken ;  straw  litter  or  mats  will  also 
answer  the  purpose. 

The  foUowing  are  aU  good  sorts  :— Veitch's  Self  Protecting  Autumn, 
Sntton's  Michaelmas  White,  and  Walcheren.  These  are  autumn 
varieties.  For  winter  and  early  spring,  Sutton's  Mammoth  and  Snow's 
Winter  White  are  recommended.  For  later  use  unf  1  the  end  of  May, 
Sntton's  Late  Queen  and  Veitch's  Model  are  excellent. 

nUUnj  IFHOOTS.— These  are  amongst  the  most  important  of 
winter  vegetables.  The  culture  is  of  the  simplest,  and  more  or  less 
undeistood  by  aU  possessing  a  vegetable  garden.  No  vegetable 
Tetter  repays  good  tre«tment,  so  sekct  an  open  position  and 
have  the  land  trenched  2  feet  deep  and  heavily  manured  with 
rotted  farmyard  manure  in  vinter  or  early  spring.  It  is  a  practice 
with  some  gardeners  to  sow  a  few  «eds  in  antumn  when  Spring 
Catibage  is  so'^rn  and  to  plant  out  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  advantage  in  this,  as  Brui^iseb  Sprouts  are  not  usually 
appreciated  until  late  autumn.  Sow  the  first  seeds  about  the  middl- 
01  February,  broadcast  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  sunny  position.  Fc 
tbf  aain  crop  prepare  the  soil  on  a  warm  sheltered  border  by  forkin^ 
well,  sow  in  late  March  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  covering  the  seeds 
i  inch  deep.  Transplant  the  seedUngs  farther  apart  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle.  Plant  out  permanent]  v  late  in  May,  the  early 
crop  being  put  out  a  fortnight  sooner.  It  is  far  bettc  to  use  a  trowel 
than  a  "dibber."  By  planting  strong  slants  thus  earK  in  the  season 
in  good  soil  they  will  have  time  to  gro  v  to  a  large  sue  and  be  well 
furnished  with  sprouts  by  the  autumn.  The  rows  tor  the  lain  crop 
should  be  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  ows  2  feet  a  irt.  The 
earUer  crop  may  be  planted  a  little  closer.  Brussels  S  outs  may 
sufier  from  severe  frost,  and  as  the  crop  is  such  vah  >le  one  it 
is  best  to  protect  them  with  bracken  or  strawy  tier,  plat.ag  this  on 
the  ground  against  the  lower  part  of  the  m.  In  gathering  the 
sprouts  the  stem  should  be  cleared  first  an  the  top  :ast.  Only  the 
best  strain  should  be  grown,  those  with  )nipact  hard  sprouts.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  eartiiing  up  t  e  p  nts  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  a  good  start  or  about  hoeing  :  eqi;  ntly  but  these  items  will 
appeal  to  aU  who  have  the  care  of  -roj  Imported,  Sutton's  Match- 
less, Scrymgeour's  Giant,  and  Ai      :rth  are  among  the  best  varieties. 

CABBAGE. — There  is  probably  o  ga:  len  crop  that  exhausts  the 
•oil  acre  than  the  Cabbage.  The  i-  >rin  Uit>L;age  (from  seed  sown  en 
Aagust  ijth),  which  is  the  chief,  occ,  Dies  the  lauii  irom  one  September 
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to  another,  and  yields  an  enormous  weight  of  crop  in  the  course  of 
spring  and  summer.  Therefore,  if  a  good  retnm  is  to  be  had  the 
land  must  be  deeply  trenched  and  Uberally  manured.  A  good  plan 
is  for  the  Cabbage  to  foUow  Onions.  The  best  varieties  to  plant  for 
early  crops  in  April  and  Blay,  when  young  Cabbage  is  so  much 
ippreciated.  are  Sutton's  April  and  Flower  of  Spring  antl  EUam's 
Early.  For  a  general  summer  crop,  Enfield  Market  is  stiU  one  of  the 
best.  Red  Cabbages  for  pickling  are  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
grown  in  a  similar  way.  Sowing  Cabbages  at  the  wrong  time  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  their  bolting  to  seed.  If  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned varieties  were  sown  in  spring  the  chances  are  that  many  of 
the  plants  would  "  bolt."  but  if  Tender  and  True  or  AU  Heart  were 
sown  then,  scarcely  any  would  run  to  seed.  The  advantage  of  sowing 
in  spring  is  that  a  succession  of  young  Cabbage  is  obtained,  and  they 
are  of  better  Eavour  than  the  oM  ones  that  have  been  on  the  ground 
so  long.    A  good  time  to  sow  is  the  end  of  March. 

The  Colewort,  or  Maiden  Cabbage,  is  a  most  useful  crop.  Seeds 
are  sown  early  in  June,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  on  land  cleared  of 
early  Potatoes  or  some  other  crop  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  July. 
This  small  Cabbage  should  be  planted  in  rows  i  foot  apart,  allowing 
12  inches  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row.  When  growth  is 
completed  towards  the  end  of  October,  the  flat  brown  heads  of  the 
Cabbage  will  ahnost  be  touching  one  another,  and  are  far  from 
muttractive.  The  Colewort  is  in  use  from  November  to  the  end 
of  January.    The  London  and  Rossetti  are  still  amongst  the  best. 

The  Saooy.—Tbia  Cabbage  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  hardiness  and 
its  excellence  as  a  late  winter  and  spring  vegetable.  Seed  is  sown  at 
the  end  of  March,  the  plants  being  put  out  at  the  end  of  June,  the 
large  form  (The  Drumhead)  in  rows  2  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the 
smaller  varieties  18  inches  apart.  The  plants  are  earthed  up  (as  all 
Cabbages  should  be)  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  fair  growth  of 
leaves  and  stem.  No  crop  derives  greater  benefit  from  frequent 
hoeing  than  this  Cabbage.  The  best  varieties  are  :  Drumhead,  Dwarf 
Green,  Curled.  Late  Green  and  Tom  Thumb. 

CAPSICUM  and  cmUJ.— Both  of  these  when  well  grown  are  useful 
and  ornamental  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in  winter  or 
for  use  in  the  kitchen,  either  in  a  green  state  for  pickles  or  for  making 
Chilli  vinegar,  or,  when  ripe,  for  grinding  into  cayenne  pepper.  The 
Chilli  is  best  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  seed  is  sown  in  warmth 
early  in  March,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  are  put  into  shallow  boxes  in  fine,  sandy  soil,  3  inches  apart,  and 
kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  greenhouse  roof.  In  about  three  weeks  they 
are  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  last  potting,  the  Chillis  into  5-inch  and  the 
Capsicums  into  6-inch  pots.  They  may  be  successfully  grown  and 
ripened  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  In  a  warm  summer  they  do  fairly 
well  when  planted  out  in  a  sunny  border.    The  following  are  good 
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«rietie.:-Cap8icnm:  Erect  Fruiting.  Mammoth,  Long  Red,  Golden 
Dawn  and  Lo^  YeUow  Ch.Ui :  Long  Red,  Long  YeUow,  SmaU 
Red  Casrenne,  Round  Red  and  Round  Yellow. 

CABDOOH.— This  vegetable  (of  which  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  is 
eaten)  is  only  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country,  and  KeneraUv 
at  the  bidding  of  French  cooks.  The  seeds  are  sown  late  in  April 
two  or  three  seeds  in  a  4-inch  pot  placed  in  a  cold  frame  As  soon 
as  the  best  seedUngs  can  be  distinguished,  puU  up  the  weaker  ones 
leaving  only  one  plant  in  each  pot.  Dig  a  trench  a  foot  deep  and 
,  feet  wide  and  mi  with  nch  soU.  Plant  the  young  Cardoons  early 
in  June  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  2^  feet  apart  in  the  row 
Slimmer  treatment  consists  in  hoeing  frequently,  keeping  down  weeds 
and  watering  copiously.  Late  in  September  the  plants  wiU  be  readv 
for  earthing  up.  but  first  arrange  the  leaves  in  an  upright  position, 
and  closely  bmd  with  hay-bands  to  within  a  foot  of  their  tops  A  dr^ 
day  must  be  selected  for  earthing  up.  which  is  done  by  covering  with 
sou  to  the  top  of  the  hay-bands  ;  as  the  earthing  up  proceeds  make 
the  sou  hard  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  plants  wiU  be  fit  for  table 
early  in  November,  They  must  be  protected  from  rain  and  frosts 
in  wmter  by  mats,  straw  or  some  other  material.  It  is  the  practice 
with  some  to  take  the  plants  up  with  a  good  "  baU  "  of  earth  and 
store  in  a  cold  dry  outhouse,  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  the  hay- 
bands  not  being  disturbed  until  the  plants  are  wanted  for  table  The 
Spanish  variety  is  the  best. 

CAmOT.-The  Carrot  t'mves  best  in  deep,  rather  sandy  soil,  and 
B  preferably  grown  on  land  that  has  been  weU  manured  for  a  crop 
the  previous  year.  No  further  manure  is  added,  but  the  ground  1^ 
weU  dug  m  wmter.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  shaUow,  the  best 
ptan  IS  to  sow  only  the  short  varieties,  such  as  Champion  and  Scarlet 
Horn  The  best  for  general  crop  are  the  red  and  scarlet  Intermediate 
«d  the  Long  Surrey  Red.  Seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  towards 
the  end  of  March  in  drills,  for  the  Urge  varieties,  12  inches  apart. 
and  rather  less  for  the  smaUer  Horn  varieties.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plats  are  through  the  ground  have  the  soil  hoed  to  kiU  weeds,  as  they 
will  grow  much  faster  than  the  Carrots.  Thin  the  young  plants  to  3 
mchM  apart  in  tiie  first  place,  and  subsequently  until  they  are  6  or 
8  inches  apart.  Carrot  seeds  should  be  mixed  with  a  smaU  quantity 
01  dry  sand  and  rubbed  through  the  hands  before  being  sown,  or  they 
will  stick  together  and  be  sown  unevenly.  Young,  tender  Carrota 
are  appreciated  most.    These  can  be  had  for  many  months  in  the  year 

Snt!!!l'!T°?**^'°'^°«-  ^^*  ^*  "^  °*  t^«  oa^Iy  Scarlet  Horii  or 
s«tons  Early  Gem  ui  sown  in  late  December  on  a  bed  of  soil  5  inches 
CKp  made  up  in  a  frame  containing  a  hotbed.  With  the  Carrots 
radishes  may  be  sown  (Wood's  Frame  is  a  good  variety).  They  will 
L^^  n°^  ^^^"  *^*  ^*"°*^-  '^^^  Carrots  wiU  be  ready  for  use 
lu^S.  u  7^  ^y  *  "°P  *°^  °"*  °*  <loo"  io  Fetruary  on  a  warm. 
"Kiiered  border.    By  sowing  at  intervak  of  five  v  eeka  a  coatiauous 
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supply  of  young  Carrots  may  be  had  through  the  summer  and  aott 
and  even  in  winter  by  sowing  seeds  in  the  middle  of  August.  1 
crop  Carrots  are  ready  for  lifting  at  the  end  of  October  and  sh 
be  stored  in  damp  sand  or  soil  in  a  coi>?  shed  or  outhouse,  cuttini 
the  leaves.  Those  sown  in  August  will  be  fresher  and  of  better  fla 
if  left  in  the  ground  until  the  end  of  January,  covering  them  ■ 
strawy  manure  during  the  hard  weather,  so  that  they  can  be  L 
when  wanted. 

CAULIFLOWER. — There  is  some  confusion  in  the  public  mini 
to  the  difference  between  C«>vUflower  and  Broccoli.    The  differ 
is  more  apparent  in  quality  and  flavour,  the  Cauliflower  being 
better  in   these  respects.    The   Cauliflower   is  a  tender  plant 
can  only  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  autumn,  whereas 
Broccoli  is  comparatively  hardy  and  produces  its  flower  heads  thn 
the  winter  and  spring.     It  is  of  less  delicate  and  pleasant  fla\ 
To  grow  the  Cauliflower  to  perfection  the  land  cannot  be  too 
cultivated     For  the  first  early  crop  seeds  are  sown  on  a  warm  bo 
out  of  doors  about  August  14th.     Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  ^ 
deep.    The  young  plants  are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame.    Let  the  pi 
be  planted  in  the  frame  in  light  friable  soil  early  in  October,  put 
them  4  inches  apart.    Let  them  be  grown  as  hardily  as  possible  do 
the  winter,  giving  air  freely  when  it  is  not  too  cold.    In  very 
weather  the  frame  must  remain  closed  and  be  covered  up  at  n 
during  hard  frosts.    Towards  the  middle  of  April  prepare,  in  a  w 
sheltered  position,  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  previously  hes 
manured  and  deeply  dug.     Fork  it  over  well.    Handlights  or  clo 
should  be  placed  over  the  plants  after  they  are  planted.    Put 
plants  in  groups  of  four,  so  that  one  handUght  will  cover  each  gr 
A  Uttle  air  must  be  given  in  the  daytime.     When  danger  from  1 
is  past  the  handlights  are  taken  off.    The  heads  will  be  small  on  t 
plants,  but  they  will  be  early  and  of  good  quality.    From  the  s 
batch  of  plants  (sown  in  August)  plant  also  a  row  at  the  foot 
south  wall ;   these  will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  earlier 
are  over.      Plant  yet  another  lot  of  the  autumn  sown  plants 
sheltered  position  in  the  open  quarters  and  they  will  continue 
supply  into  June.     Early  Cauliflowers  may  also  be  obtained  by  soi 
seeds  in  a  warm  greenhouse  early  in  February,  putting  the  seed! 
in  a  bed  of  soil  made  up  in  a  warm  frame,  and  subsequently,  in  A 
planting  out  as  directed  above.     If  wanted  still  earlier  the  plants 
be  potted  into  5-inch  pots  and  grown  in  frames  until  fit  for  use. 
next  sowing  should  be  made  early  in  March  for  successiona'  a 
and  this  should  include  larger  varieties,  such  as  Veitch's  Perfection 
Dickson's  Eclipse.     These  will  give  magnificent  heads  in  late  sun 
and  autumn.     Another  small  sowing  of  the  early  sorts  may  be  n 
early  in  April  and  early  in  May.     It  is  of  no  use  sowing  after 
Generally  speaking,  the  proper  distance  apart  to  plant  Cauliflow 
2  feet  apart  each  way.  but  the  small  early  varieties  may  be  pla 
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closer,  and  the  larger  ones  a  little  wider  apart.  The  best  variety  for 
sowing  in  August  is  Early  London.  The  best  for  sowing  in  heit  in 
5pnng  IS  early  SnowbaU.     Erfurt  Dwarf  and  King  of  Cauhflowers  aw 

"^u'^uJ^'x"",  l"*"""'  ""^  I>»ckson's  EcUpse  and  Autumn  Giant 
are  the  best  for  late  summer  and  autumn. 

CKIKHY  -This  plant  is  found  growing  wild  in  ditches  and  marshy 
places  in  this  country.  It  is  weU  for  the  grower  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  for  success  m  its  cultivation  depends  largely  on  an  ample  supply 
of  water  durmg  the  summer  and  autumn.  There  are  two  meth^ 
by  which  Celery  is  usually  grown,  in  single  trenches  and  short  rows 
moss  wide  beds.  Large  specimens  can  best  be  grown  in  single  trenches. 
If  the  grower  wishes  to  grow  for  quality  rather  than  for  size,  then  the 
latter  system  is  the  best  and  most  economical,  as  a  larger  number 
of  plants  can  be  grown  m  the  same  space,  and  the  labour  of  earthing 
np  IS  not  so  great.  Land  that  has  been  cropped  with  BroccoU  J 
very  suitable,  for  the  time  to  open  the  trenches  is  when  the  last  of  the 
Broccoli  are  cut.  namely,  the  end  of  May.  NaturaUy  the  Celerv 
prefers  a  deep,  rather  hght  soU.  but  it  can  be  made  to  grow  weU  in 
poor  sou  by  the  appUcation  of  an  abundance  of  weU  decomposed  farm- 
yard manure     If  the  single  trench  system  is  adopted,  mark  out  Unes 

iii*!!  t^~^  V  ^Z  ^*y'  ""^  '*°*'''  °*  eac^  trench  should 
bedistant  from  the  other  by  the  above  space.  The  trench  should  be 
from  10  or  12  mches  deep  and  15  inches  wide,  forming  ridges  between 
the  trenches  with  the  soil  dug  out.  Let  the  trenches  be  filled  with 
7  or  8  mches  of  manure  and  on  this  3  inches  of  soil ;  then  die  and 
mix  together  and   tread  fairly  hard.    The  trench  will  then  be  filled 

1"".^^  K*  \?^^  °i  *^^  *°P-  "  ^^^y  ^"y  ^^^  *  good  watering 
and  the  trench  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  a  day  or  two.  Give  the 
plants  a  good  soaldng  of  water  directly  they  are  planted  and  shade 
for  a  few  days.  The  end  of  May  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  earUest 
crop  and  the  plants  are  put  out  10  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
ndges  of  soil  may  be  planted  with  dwarf-growing  vegetables  which 
mature  early,  such  as  dwarf  Peas,  dwarf  French  Beans,  Cauhflower 
spmach  and  Lettuce. 

fh.^'1^^'"^  ^  ^'*°  '°  ^'  *^*  ^*"^'"  are  dug  ro  inches  deep ; 
tte  plants  are  put  out  in  rows  12  inches  apart  across  the  bed  t^e 
pUnts  in  the  row  being  ro  inches  apait.  The  width  of  the  bed  wiU 
depend  on  the  number  of  plants  the  grower  decides  to  place  in  the 
rows;  five  plante  in  a  row  are  usual,  the  bed  would  then  be  about 
4i  feet  across  ;  the  space  between  the  beds  should  be  the  same  width 
In      ^?^  °*.^"  *"  earthing  up.    The  trenches  are  manured 

^Ir'^^^r^   °i  P"*"**"*  '"  ^^  "^«  ^ay  as  directed  for  the  single 
trenches;  the  ndges.  too.  are  similarly  planted.  ^ 

MaiSatl.T'^^  K°P  ^'^.  *  ^  "^^  °^  Sandringham  White  and 
^r  Clarke  s.  m  February,  in  a  pan  of  fine  moist  soil  and  place  in  a 

S^rn^oJ""""  Z  ^'^^^  *^°^'"°«  ^*^  **  P'''*^*  o^  R'^«-     As  soon  as 
Me  seedlings  are  through  remove  the  glass  and  place  the  pans  near 
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the  glass.    As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  the  seedlings 

3  inches  apart  in  sbaUow  boxes  of  soil.    In  a  week  or  ten  da>-s  remove 

them  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame.    When  they  are  from  2  to  3 

inches  high  they  are  planted  in  a  cold  frame  placed  in  a  sunny, 

sheltered  position.     In  the  frame  place  a  layer  of  rotted  manun 

3  inches  deep  when  trodden  down  ;  then  4  inches  of  soil.    Put  m  th( 

young  plants  firmly  and   keep  the  frame  close,  moist  and  shaded  foi 

a  few  days,  afterwards  giving  plenty  of  air  on  aU  favourable  occasions 

and  taking  the  Ught  off  on  fine  days.    These  plants  should  be  readj 

for  planting  m  the  trenches  at  the  end  of  May.    The  sowing  for  thi 

main  crop  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  March.  A  bed  made  up  as  adviset 

for  that  in  the  frame  is  prepared  out  doors  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spo 

for  the  seedUngs,  these  having  been  hardened  in  frames.    A  rongl 

hght  frame-work  of  wood  should  be  made  round  about  the  bed,  s 

that  the  young  plants  may  be  protected  at  night  by  mats  place 

round  the  sides.    They  must  have  careful  attention  as  to  watenn 

and  weeding,  and  wiU  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  trenches  late  i: 

If  the  single  row  system  is  to  be  adopted  let  the  plants  be  put  o« 

7  inches  apart  and  at  once  watered.    The  plants  must  not  be  allowe 

to  suffer  from  drought  at  any  time,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  the: 

"  bolting  "  to  seed.    When  about  a  foot  high  a  Uttle  soil  from  th 

ridge  should  be  placed  over  their  surface  roots,  say  an  inch  dee] 

The  first  earthing  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  August  or  earl 

September  (excepting,  of  course,  for  the  earUer  crops,  when  the  eaiti 

ing  up  should  take  place  earlier  in  all  stages).    First  remove  aU  ti 

smaU    leaves  and    shoots  from    the  base  of    the  plant.     Earth  n 

when  the  plants  are  dry.    They  are  loosely  tied  up  with  matting  i 

a  point  a  Uttle  lower  than  the  centre  of  growth,  and  this  wiU  also  dete 

mine  the  height  to  which  they  should  be  earthed  up  this  tune~it  wi 

probably  be  about  5  inches.    Before  the  soil  is  placed  round  Ue  plan 

it  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter  a  dry  mixture  of  soot  and  Lme  over  the 

to  discourage  attacks  by  slugs.    The  soil  is  placed  firmly  round  ti 

Celery  with  both  hands.     Fill  the  spaces  with  soil,  take  away  tl 

matting,  and  the  first  earthing  up  is  completed.    Three  "  earthmp 

are  generaUy  sufiicient,  the  last  towards  the  end  of  October,    n 

earthing  up  of  plants  grown  in  beds  is  carried  out  in  much  the  sai 

way.  excepting  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  two  boards  7  men 

deep  and  a  Uttle  longer  than  the  rows.    Before  placing  soilbetwei 

the  rows,  place  one  of  the  boards  on  edge  against  the  plants  on  t 

right  side,  another  on  the  left,  then  fill  the  space  between  to  t. 

boards  with  soil.    Proceed  to  place  the  soil  round  the  plants  wi 

the  hands  as  directed  before  in  the  case  of  the  single  row.    In  tros 

weather  Celery  should  be  protected  with  mats,  bracken  or  straw  Utti 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  endeavour  to  grow  Celery  oi  lar 

size.     Celery  should  be  soUd.  crisp.  wcU  blanched  and  of  sweet  flavou 

these  quaUties  are  found  in  Celery  of  moderate  size,  but  seldom 
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the  toise  ud  hoUow^talked  specimens.    The  foUowing  ««  amoiunt 

fpmk),  Sandringham  and  Veitch's  SoUd  (white).    Laiwr  varietiw  are 
StSDdard  Bearer  and  Manchester,  both  red.         ^^    vanettes  are 

CfflCOHT—The  value  of  Chicory  is  becoming  increasingly  appre- 
a*ted  m  tins  country.  The  chief  use  made  of  it  is  by  fordng  the 
roote  mto  leaf  in  a  dark,  warm  place  in  winter,  the  new  leav«being 
almost  white  and  cnsp.  and  much  used  in  salad,  though  some  oWect 
to  the  rather  Wtter  taste.  The  Witloof  Chicory'produSsT^e  w£e 
leaves  when  forced  m  a  temperature  of  about  55*.  and  commands  a 
ready  sale  in  winter.  It  may  be  blanched  also  in  the  open  ground 
in  spnng  and  summer  by  earthing  up  the  roots  Uke  Seakale  or  bv 
covering  with  pots  and  Utter.  It  succeeds  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
It  should  be  sown  in  drills  an  inch  deep  and  12  inches  wide  at  the  end 
of  May,  tne  plants  bemg  thinned  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  case  of  the 
oidmary  variety,  and  to  9  inches  apart  for  the  Witloof. 

CHOTS—This  is  grown  chiefly  for  adding  to  soups  and  salads 
being  of  much  milder  flavour  than  th*  Onion.  It  is  increased  bv 
rfi^7dmg  the  roots  in  spring.  ITie  best  way  to  plant  is  in  clumps  8  or 
9  mches  apart.  When  gathering  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  tops  of 
one  dump  at  a  time ;  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  three  or  four 
3  *SaJ      ^*^'  '°°^  ^^°'^^  ^  """^"^^  ""^  replanted  every 

com  8AIAD  0,  LAMB'S  UCnOCB.-As  an  addition  to  the  salad 
bowl,  this  plant  IS  u^ful.  espedaUy  in  summer,  when  its  leaves  ^ 
young  and  tender.  Seed  is  sown  in  February,  April,  August  and 
S^ember  m  rows  9  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  6  inches 

^  \^V°''-  I*  ^"^  ^°^  ^°  *°y  °''*''^  g^den  soil,  and  the 
only  cultivation  needed  is  occasional  hoeing  to  keep  down  weeds. 
I  should  receive  protection  from  hard  frost.  The  round-leaved  and 
the  Italian  are  the  sorts  usually  grown. 

COinW  IHOHCHUDA  -This  is  a  vegetable  of  no  great  importance, 
but  t  offers  an  agreeable  change.  The  plant  is  a  steong  grower  knd 
^ould  K,  planted  in  good  soil  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  ^  i^lT^s^o^^ 
between  each  plant  m  the  row.    Sow  broadcast  in  a  prepar^  bed  of 

l?^h  fl  °*,P^*'  ^°  "'^-  ^"  '^^"'^  °*  ^^^  °"te^  leaves  is  the 
P^^  chiefly  valued,  though  the  heart  or  centre  is  appreciated  by 

CRESS,    AMBMCAH.-men     Watercress     cannot    be     had    this 

S^Vm^^'  T^***"*"  '^  ^^"^'^  ""^y  b«  °bt^-«d  from  S 
^n  "»  March  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to 
^out  which  should  ho  about  the  middle  of  May.  a  position  fp.^" 
Ts^e  Ztii  T^*  P»rt  °f  '^-  g^den  on  which  the  sun  does 
JSunfolLt,^  son  be  deep  and  liberally  manured,  planting  the 

young  plants  m  rows  ro  mches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant 
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to  plant  in  the  row.    This  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  give  a  mo 
supply  through  the  winter,  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

CUCUMBK8. — ^The  chief  needs  of  the  Cucumber  are  light, 
moisture  and  rich  soil.  The  best  structure  is  a  span-roofed 
(with  large  panes  of  glass),  say  9  feet  wide  ;  height  at  the  apex,  i 
the  side  walls  being  2^  feet  higher  than  the  gound  outside.  /. 
wall,  say  a  foot  high,  is  built  on  either  side  of  the  central  path  ti 
two  borders  for  the  plants.  Cucumbers  succeed  best  when  tl 
in  which  they  are  planted  is  placed  on  a  foundation  of  manui 
the  plants  are  to  fruit  in  winter,  2|  or  3  feet  of  littery  manure 
being  trodden  firm)  is  necessary.  Thi^  would  maintain  wann 
months  afterwards. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Cucu 
for  Lent  and  most  of  the  year  afterwasds.  The  hotbed  of  n 
is  made  up  the  first  week  in  January.  The  manure  needs  to 
up  in  heaps  to  ferment,  and  to  be  turned  several  times  before 
used.  The  heap  should  not  be  left  undisturbed  for  more  than 
days  at  a  time.  Whilst  the  hotbed  is  being  made  the  house 
be  freely  ventilated  to  let  out  the  rank  gases  from  the  manure 
woodwork  will  be  stained.  The  seeds  are  sown  singly  in  yind 
pots,  covered  with  glass  and  placed  on  the  bed  of  manure.  The 
soon  germinate  ;  when  seedhngs  appear  the  glass  covering  is  ren 
In  about  ten  days  find  out  the  temperature  of  the  manure  b 
thrusting  in  a  stick  and  leaving  it  there  for  two  hours  or  so. 
take  it  out  and  feel  it  with  the  hand.  If  it  is  hot,  let  the  plants  r 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed  a  few  days  longer.  If,  on  the  other 
the  stick  is  only  moderately  warm,  the  little  pots  should  be  pi 
to  the  rim  in  the  manure.  It  is  best  to  be  pro\ided  with  a  bo 
heat  thermometer  which,  on  being  put  in  the  bed,  indicates  its 
perature.  The  young  plants  may  be  plunged  as  soon  af  the 
falls  below  80°  Fahrenheit.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  fonned 
or  four  leaves  and  are  nicely  rooted  th»y  are  planted  out  in 
hillocks  of  soil  placed  a  day  or  two  previously  on  the  bed  of  m 
at  2  feet  apart.  This  will  be  about  the  last  week  in  January. 
night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  63°.  The  soil  should  0 
of  Ught  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions.  In  a  tempei 
of  75"  by  day  and  65"  at  night  the  plants  will  make  wonderful  pro 
When  about  2  feet  high  each  plant  is  "  stopped."  (Cucumber 
sometimes  form  on  the  upright  main  stem,  but  should  be  cut 
Side  shoots  or  laterals  soon  appear,  and  it  is  on  these  that  Cucui 
are  produced.  Any  side  shoot  bearing  a  female  flower  (distingii 
by  possessing  an  embryo  Cucumber  at  its  base)  is  stopped  al 
leaves  above  the  flower.  All  young  shoots  are  treated  simi 
Finally  the  roof  becomes  covered  with  fruit-bearing  shoots.  Some 
barren  shoots  appear ;  these  must  be  cut  back  to  within  three  1 
of  the  base  ;  other  growths  that  form  will  be  practically  certa 
bear  fruits.    Cucumber  plants  in  a  healthy  condition  will  bear 
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ercps  tor  lome  six  weeks  after  the  first  fruits  appear.  Then  thev 
■■take  .t  easy"  for  a  tune^  At  this  period  long  baESTshoS  L  cut 
oot,  and  others  are  cat  back  to  within  three  or  four  leaveTof  th^r 

?l.h?'J^?rsf"w  ^,^^  another  "crJp'Xosfe^u^ 
III  waght  to  the  first.  As  so jn  as  the  fruits  are  fuU  grown  thev  should 
be  cot  As  regards  Cucumbers  in  winter  only,  it  is  ad'Jis^We  to'^fSJ 
ttefamale  flower,  by  applymg  to  the  stigma  the  pollen  from  thrmato 
bkMoma,  usually  more  nnmeious. 

Cncnmbeis  need  no  ventilation  at  aU  until  the  end  of  March  and 
„B  ijen only  given  at  the  top  of  the  house.  THe  tempSra^Telo^d 
not  M  below  7o«  or  75*  by  day.  and  6o-  or  65*  at  night.  It  may 
nse  occasionaUy  to  90*  by  sun  heat  if  the  pUmts  are  hcalthv  Tnrt 
rtmog  and  they  wiU  revel  in  it.  The  atmSsphereThoSfd  t^Tpt 
moist  by  synngmg  the  walls,  borders,  etc..  with  lukewarm  wat£ 
n,  «,U  recommended  for  the  initial  planting  was  halfTrfy  sS 
«d  h^  feaf  soa.  b  t  as  the  plants  gain  strength  the  top  Sin^ 
wkch  from  time  to  time  as  fresh  roots  show  thruugh  must  Z7mS 
shodd  conswt  of  three  parts  turfy  soil  and  one  part  weU  d^^ 
mannie.     When  first  planted  in  winter  great  care  must  iTexSd 

ITT'^'^Vi'^'^^  *°  '^^P  "^^"^^  °>°«t  though  not"^ 
\Vhffl  the  plants  have  filled  the  border  with  roots  they  need  coDbus 
^pphe.  of  water,  which  should  always  be  warm.  wLen  iHuU 
^g  manure  water  should  be  given  alternately  with  clear  water 
D«mmgs  of  a  manure  heap  diluted  with  water  are  the  bLr  but 
STt  '"*°°'  °°*  '^''"^  *°  3  gallons  of  water.  ?•  ^ 
F«iWMs.-For  growing  under  glass  Rochford's  Telegraph  Lockie's 
IWection  and  DeUcacy  are  amongst  the  best  for  sumS^  ForSter 
and  spring  choose  Sutton's  Every  Day,  »"^«^-    'or  wmter 

BDIVB—This  is  one  of  the  most  important  winter  salad  nlant, 
A  «wuig  IS  made  of  the  early  curled  vSeties  about  tTemid^d^i 
^m  the  south  a^d  a  week  earUer  in  the  north.     A  so^ng  of  the 

aft  ST'  ^*  "^  ««  «>«^  thinly  broadcast  and  covered  lightly 
"rti  soil  When  the  plants  are  2  inches  high  thev  are  Dlant«l  n 
^15  mch«  apart,  each  plant  being  x,  inches  from  S  SSur 

P^  DuT/,*°  "*  T".^"«  "*^  '"'^'^"^  ^^°«  planSng  t^ki 
S.  ^Z^  ^^"  ^*^  frequently  is  necessary  to  keep  do^ 
w^  Md  to  encourage  free  growth.    The  leaves  are  not  usSd  S.  a 

Zrti'  ,w  *"  "f  **«»•  »'*°<*^K  «  accompUshe^  by  plaSng 
^^'^^T  °'  *^.f  °^"  ""*  P^*»'  °'  a  row  can  be  blLS 
tTttJjm»?^  f  ^^'^  ^"^^y  P^^  °^«  *^'  «°tre  of  the  plSS 
X^ie^C  fj  m"i; ""?  rP""*"*  ^  *  ^"^  mushroom'^hou^; 
of  blancW  The  iJL^  moderately  wann.  The  latter  is  a  good  way 
tinuon»^if:%?"*^K^''**^°  ^"i«ty  *°  ^nter.     To  have  a  con- 

oer  to  have  the  plants  carefuUy  lifted  and  replanted  close 
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together  in  pits  or  frames,  wbere  they  can  be  protected  in  case  < 
hard  frost. 

OAHUO.— This  is  used  exclusively  u  a  flavouring  ingredient. 
may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  light  soil  in  a  warm  position  m  H 
but  the  usual  way  is  to  plant  the  small  bulbs  or  "  cloves  "  that  i 
round  the  old  bulbs.  These  are  planted  3  inches  deep  in  rows  a 
apart  in  March,  the  bulbs  being  8  mches  apart  in  the  row.  It  succc 
best  in  vrarm,  rather  poor  soil,  and  should  be  harvested  as  so  ; 
the  tops  die  down  at  the  end  of  summer  in  the  same  way  as  the  On 

OOUSD. — Gourds  are  grown  in  this  country  for  their  curious  ft 
of  fantastic  shape  and  ornate  colours.  On  a  warm,  sheltered  boi 
they  provide  a  feature  of  great  interest,  especially  when  trained 
poles  or  chains,  or  against  a  wall.  They  should  be  planted  in  rich 
Seeds  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
seed  in  a  3-inch  pot.  Subsequently  re-pot  into  5-inch  pots  and  1 
in  the  greenhouse  until  about  the  middle  of  May.  Then  the  pi 
should  be  exposed  to  cooler  treatment  to  prepare  for  planting 
doors  the  first  week  in  June.  In  France  Gourds  are  used  in 
with  apples  and  other  fruits ;  as  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
months  after  they  are  ripe  if  hung  up  in  a  cool  room,  their  value 
this  purpose  is  apparent.  The  edible  sorts  are  Cucurbita  maxi 
moschata  and  Pepo.  The  following  are  amongst  the  best  of 
ornamental  sorts  :  Mammoth,  Spanish  Giant,  Ohio  Squash,  Hnbl 
Squash,  Large  Green.  Large  Yellow,  The  Crown  or  Custard,  The  Na] 
The  Nutmeg,  The  Patagonian,  Bottle  Gourd  and  The  Turk's  Ca; 
HOB8I-BADI8H.— There  is  not  a  very  large  demand  for  this 
in  private  gardens,  hence,  as  a  rule,  it  receives  little  attention,  ai 
usually  relegated  to  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  garden, 
out  of  sight  is  often  out  of  mind.  It  deserves  a  better  fate,  for 
difference  in  flavour  between  a  badly  grown  and  a  good  root  is  1 
siderable.  The  commonest  method  of  cultivation  is  to  trench 
ground  3  feet  deep  and  apply  rich  manure,  planting  the  root  cutt 
in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  9  inches  between  the  sets  in  the  1 
Holes  12  inches  deep  are  made,  the  sets  being  put  in  and  cov 
with  soil.  The  sets  are  formed  of  the  roots  and  should  be  a1 
5  inches  long  in  March.  By  this  method  of  planting  it  t 
two  years  to  bring  the  roots  to  full  size.  The  cuttings  are  bu 
3  inches  deep. 

Another,  and  probably  the  best  method  is  to  draw  drills  6  m 
deep  and  15  inches  apart,  and  plant  the  root  cuttings  flat  in  the  di 
Cuttings  for  planting  this  way  should  be  9  inches  long  (leaving  1 1 
space  between  each  root  in  the  row  when  planted).  FUl  the  drills  1 
soil,  and  press  firmly  down.  Any  root  cutting  will  form  a  pi 
whether  it  has  a  crown  at  the  end  or  not ;  but  it  is  well  in  forming 
cuttings  to  cut  the  top  straight  across  and  the  base  slantingly.  G< 
sized  roots  are  formed  in  one  yta,T  by  this  method,  and  in  two  y 
excellent  roots  are  produced.    When  it  is  desired  to  possess  the 
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of  roots,  a  row  or  two  should  be  Dlant<>H  «.=ok     •  ^ 

cnltivatioa  offers  no  further  trruble  orlaS  T.      T  "P""^-    ^^ 

toep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing  P^°*'°«  ^'^^'^  t*' 

lo.t'r'of'tS-iit  VveSnT  S:'"sS;°2^''  ^^^^^^'^  '-^'V. 
•Mumes  the  sire  and  shape  of  a  Tur^in  !T  ^^  ""*«^d  "«"»  it 
here  and  there  growing  out  of  it  itZ^  ^bove  ground,  with  leaves 
«.d  half  Cabba^  It  i^grSli  as  aTaL^  "^^  '°  ^  '^^  Turnip 
for  its  great  hardiness.  if^^sTands  T  ?  "'''"^y  ^"^  ^^'"«d 
^s  are  sown  thinl,  in  LT^e^  ^e^t  ^tl  S^''""*  '''^li'^- 
rows  should  be  18  inches  apart  and  the  olantofh-  ^  ^"'"■°-  T*"® 
.part  in  the  row.     Its  cultS  ne«ls  are  th.  "''^  '°  "  •"^'>«' 

Cabbage.    For  garden  purposS  tSf  EaTv  Pu^r  !f  ^'^^^  °'  ^'^'^ 
are  the  best.  f    i     «»  «ie  tarly  Purple  and  Early  White 

*****~T^'*  '3  one  of  the  hardiest  anH  tK.. 
vegetables.     It  will  grow  in  almS  ^'y^ort  «    ToTaLd"  ^""k''*  ^" 
m  use  for  six  months.     It  ia  highly  aoDreciaw  k  "^^  ^''^  '*^<i 

for  flavouring  soups,  from  c^k  a^TeektT!^    ^ ''^  '°°'*  P^^P'**-  and 
S«ds  for  the  -aircrop"Je"i>:,llS^:;jr4'  „'«^^^^^^ 
9  mches  apart  in  friable  soil  in  an  openT^tior     1/  ^  ""  '^""^ 

is  desired  a  few  seeds  are  sown  ina  f^L^^  }   ^  ^"''^'"  ^"PP'y 

For  succession  a  few  «2ls  mavL  s"^  .'  '"^  *^^'' '°  February. 
let  d>e  land  be  trenS^d^tSTv  m^^  "Z^^"  '^'^^^*'  P<"^'^''- 
months  before  plantingtalTes  nl^.    ^  "'^.  '""^  ^'^^'^  ««•  even 

pown  in  liber^Su^  rentes  hK  T"  '"""*=^*='^  ^^*"°^  ^ 
the  same  way.  pLting  xVinch^  iJt  S  51'  ^?  ^^^^^^  "P  '» 
«  planted  in  rows  m  inches  aSr?^owin.  ?  k  '"f^  ^^^  *^^y 
plant.  The  young  pli,ts  sSuK  f  to  I  t.T  't-^**'*^"  ^^'^'^ 
out.  Deep  holes,  about  2  incC  wiS  ^h  *°  A  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  P"t  ' 
<in.pped  i^  to  within  a  ci";'',?  o7  inches  "^  S  ""?''  "^'  *^^  P'^°^« 
very  little  soil  over  the  roots'^  I^Lett  top  S  th  eh^^'  '''"''  ""'"^ 
't  up  as  the  plants  grow  •   a  uortinn  «7!i,  ^.  ^"''^  °P*="'  ^'1^°^ 

i-lanched.  Ae  trfnci 'systdraSoptd  tTe  "'","  ^"  "^^^  ^^ 
»"  put  out  9  inches  apart  S  Sut^P!^!'  ^^'^  «arl,er-sown  plants 
"ill  grow  into  large  sSdmeS  L  i^  ^  ^  *  '°°^^'  '^^°°'  ^d 

i«llayareplant^!n^s  xTinchesa"'^-  n^"''  '^"^  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
««»»  plant.  During  suir  ttf^^^  '  ^"°'"°«^  ^  inches  between 
IT>e  plants  mayTe  tak^un  ^  ^"°'*  """  ^  ^"^^^  frequently, 
tht  midsummer  anS  late  L^^  '  ZT'  *"^  '^''''"'^  "''^  Carrots,  but 
m  the  pound  i  SitS  S^vS"  ^^'^^'^  "^^  '^^^'-^K  "»«  P'^nte 
b-rgh.  Ayton  Cast  e  Sant^eTv  '  ''"".  '  J^^  ^"^«taker.  Mussel- 
LETTDCt     A  ,  .  ^°°'  ^"'^  **»«  London  Flag. 

^  of  Lettuce  :TeS  and  .h  ^?^kk '"•  ^'"^  "'^  ^^^  <^«tinct 
^  upright  and  more  oMeicoSLw^^';.  ^?'  ^  ^^P^  ^»»°« 
f^I*  TheCabba«lItti^for,  ,  ""'  ^'^^.^^^^^  being  of  oval 
l-ves,  very  much  ifke  a  SbLal^  ""  spreading  head  with  rounder 

>       en  uke  a  Cabbage  m  mimature.     The  Cabbage  Lettuce 
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is  hardier  than  the  Cos,  and  is,  therefore,  more  grovm  for  winter  and 
early  spring  supply.  The  Cos  Lettuce  is,  however,  of  better  flavour. 
Both  prefer  a  deep,  well  tilled  and  manured  soil.  Lettuce  is  a 
deep-rooting  plant ;  therefore  most  of  the  manure  should  be  buried 
a  foot  deep  when  digging  the  land.  Towards  the  end  of  January  a  few 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  box  in  a  warm  greenhouse  near  the  glass. 
The  seedlings  are  transplanted  3  inches  apart  in  other  boxes  placed 
m  light  and  airy  positions  in  the  greenhouse.  When  the  plants  are 
about  3  inches  high  the  boxes  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames.  Plant- 
ing out  is  done  early  in  April  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  garden.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  have  cloches  placed  over  them.  These  protect 
the  young  plants  at  night  and  encourage  free  growth  and  early  maturity. 
The  plants  must  be  protected  from  slugs  and  also  from  birds.  Plant 
in  rows  i  foot  apart  each  way.  A  little  seed  of  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage 
Lettuce  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  will  be  ready  a  fortnight  before  the  Cos.  Plant  7  inches  apart,  k 
sowing  of  both  kinds  should  take  place  in  warmth  at  the  end  of  February. 
The  best  variety  of  the  Cabbage  Lettuce  to  sow  (except  for  the  fiist 
early  crop)  is  Stanstead  Park.  Of  Cos  Lettuce,  choose  Paris  White 
Cos. 

The  First  Outdoor  Sowing.— Then  is  nothing  gained  by  sowing 
Lettuce  out  of  doors  before  the  last  week  in  March,  and  then  a 
warm,  sheltered  position  and  light,  well  dug  soil  should  be  chosen. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  or  broadcast,  but  we  think  the  plants  are 
easier  managed  in  drills,  which  should  be  about  an  inch  deep,  the  torn 
being  9  inches  apart.  Buy  the  best  seed.  During  July  and  August 
it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of  Cos  Lettuce.  There- 
fore the  grower  should  L^  prepared  with  a  few  plants  of  the  Cabbage 
type  to  fill  gaps. 

During  the  summer  hoe  frequently,  and  in  hot  weather  water 
frequently  with  liquid  manure  water,  and  mulch  the  soil  between  the 
plants  with  rotted  manure. 

The  leaves  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cos  Lettuce  fold  over  each  other 
sufficiently  close  to  blanch  them.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tie  the  top  of  the  plants  together.  To  maintain  an  unbroken 
supply  of  Cos  Lettuce  through  summer  and  autumn  and  into  winter, 
sow  a  few  seeds  every  fortnight  during  summer  until  the  middle  of 
August.  From  this  sowing  a  larger  planting  than  usual  should  be 
made,  because  in  late  autumn  many  of  the  plants  may  be  lifted  from 
the  ground  and  planted  fairly  close  together  in  cold  frames,  and  then 
may  be  enjoyed  until  late  in  December.  To  extend  the  supply  of 
Cos  Lettuce  still  further,  seeds  should  be  sown  towards  the  middle 
of  September,  the  seedlings  being  planted  in  cold  pits  and  frames. 
These  will  give  a  supply  weU  into  the  New  Year  if  looked  after  m 
the  way  of  giving  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable  and 
orotecting  from  hard  frost  by  covering  the  frames  with  mats  or  htter. 
•  he  last  sowing  is  made  the  first  week  in  October  in  boxes  m  a  frame. 
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Uter  the  seedlings  are  planted  in  the  frame  3  inches  anart      ,; 
remain  dormant  during  winter     In  «nrin»  ,        '^cnes  apart ;    tiiey 
gn,w,  the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  f^ncb^J^^  ^  *^>^  ^^'"  t° 
ont  are  planted  in  the  garden,  and  those  leftin  the  fr J  ^^'""^ 

to  row  to  provide  an  early  suddIv  Th-  ^  t^^e  frame  encouraged 
Mowed  by  those  .  m  in  wUTat  th' endT  ?  "^  ""'  ''"^^'^ 
treated  chiefly  of  the  Cos  Lettuce  but  Vh.  !  of  January,  i  have 
resp^t  Should  be  observed  in  ^^Sg  tt  Cabb'ae^Sr  '"  ""^ 
mg  that  in  spring  the  earlier  varieties  may  L  niant.^7  '  ^''"P*" 

apart,  leaving  7  inches  between  plam  and^if^tl  th".  '""^  ^  T""'' 
vaneti«>  for  summer  are  planted  in  n,ws  i  foot  apart  the  r'"'.  "-"*" 
separating  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows  t^e  same  distance 

Hardy  Lettuce.— The   Black   Seeded    ry«  o«^    t.-  . , 
should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  Sterner   and  "'^^^"^'■dy   Cos 
open  garfen  at  9  inches  apart  as  STa^  ,.        ^  ^"'"'^  °"*  •"  '^^ 
Hey  will  survive  an  ordina^r^  winter  fairfv  weT  T^*^  *°  ^""^'^• 
and  wh^  Uiey  do  so  turn  i^^mosTusef^ L  T:     ^pX     ^™*^^"°"- 

JLt^aSSlL^ofreVs?^  lis^'r/st^Tr?'  ^^  -"  ^^ 
fo:  winter  planting  in  the'cpen^f^^l^^^^l^fj  '^"l'^  '"'  *'^  ^^* 
following  are  amongst  the  beS-Cos  pSs  M.rl  1  ^ili*""""  '°'"'''  ^''^ 
Cos,  and  Hick's  Hardy  White  FV^r^t^  ^^^*•  ^^"'"^oth  White 
sowing,  choose  Tom  Th"^  ^r  hSLS?  T.  ,  f"'"'  '°^  «^^*  ^^^'^ 
Park.  AU  the  Year  Round  and  M^f  '  '°^'°^'  ^*^^*^^d 

a.lS'^7htrve£drrL^r;n:al"^''°°'"  ^°"-  P-P^' 
be  constructed  of  bricks,  ir?norT^°°%^,^:^  "fT"','  ^^'^'^^^  '"^^ 
sometimes  used.  They  should  be  T?in.»,T^  "^*^  "'^''^  a^«^  also 
and  about  2  feet  above'^^ne^otht"suc?ho''P'  '  *°  ^  feet  .ide, 
,  withhotwater.  Disused  ceS^e  ex«SetrnU  "'^'"r"^  ^^^^^'^ 
i  Ws,  so  also  are  empty  bm^in^  or^SS  ^^TJl  "^"'  *°  '°™ 
vmenesand  Peach-housM  which  lie  id}^^.  Glasshouses,  such  as 

the  purpose-in  fact,  an^pSti  l  i^Lfo^^  •?"'"'■'  ^""^  "^^^"'  ^°' 
utilised  for  Mushroom  ^Sg  M^^l  '*  '"^''  ^"  «"^^««sfu"y 
"■th  the  object  of  growing  Mushr^mfiTK"'"'"*'  ""'"^  ^^"  *ried 
letter  and  horse  mafurr  but  «  firrr  t  "'  '"**""^'  *h^°  «t^a^ 
litter  and  half  manure  fom  tte  bL^M  ^""^  '''*^°"*  '""^^«-  "^'f 
•iat  enough  fresh  ho^  m^urt  c^L?ot:°tT •  ^.''-  '^  '^  ^^'^°'" 
or  a  fortnight.    Make  heaos  o7  th?       «^°"e<=t«d  m  less  than  ten  days 

hiv«ntil.say.acar«oadXured  X"''i, "^'^'^^  '°  ^'^^  ^^^P  ^^'h 
'wn ;  when  it  has  been  st^di^.  fnr  tr*^^  soon.'ferment  and  become 
^  opened  out,  then  much^  tKn   L^^'  °'i'°  ^^^^^  '^'  ^^^P  ^^ould 

hape.  In  an  hour  rap  °t  up  a^^^  /'  *°1  ''''  "^"'""^  ^^^^  -i" 
f«  be  dry  enough  foJ^u  e  ^sSoSd  th'  "^''*  °'  '""^  ''"y^"     "  ^'» 

{•iO'.add  a  little  fresh  ma^!L  u!  ^"^  ""^"'^  ^*^*  become  too 
P'ace,  then  the  manure  T^^'.  °°,'?'"'^  fermentation  has  taken 

^'"^ng.    On  theTher  hrd^f^tTn'^w  ^'  "'  "°  "^^  ^°'  ''^^"^''">o» 
I  ftand.  If  .t  ,s  not  fermented  enough  the  manure 
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is  not  suf&dently  cleared  of  impurities,  making  it  impossible  1 
full  success.     The  first  bods  may  be  made  up  in  early  Septer 

When  beds  are  formed  in  houses,  in  a  shed,  or  cellar, 
usually  made  up  flat  and  1 1  inches  deep.  Fill  up  a  yard  or  so 
ramming  it  down  hard  with  a  wooden  maUet.  When  1 
is  filled  insert  a  bottom-heat  thermometer;  it  will  regisi 
6o°  Fahrenheit.  In  a  few  days  the  temperature  will  rise  con 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  thermometer  will 
register  85"  or  90*.  Should  it  rise  much  higher  than  this, 
loo",  holes,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  bored  in 
at  distances  of  18  inches  apart,  to  let  some  of  the  heat  escape 
not  necessary  when  the  manure  has  been  properly  prepared 

Spawn  containing  the  myceUum  of  the  Mushrooms  is  comn 
in  the  form  of  thin,  flat  "  bricks."  It  should  be  hard  and  d 
possible  not  more  than  one  year  old.  If  kept  dry  and  cool  it  mi 
in  good  condition  for  two  years.  The  spawn  is  so  scnsitii 
kept  in  a  damp,  shghtly  warmer  place  the  tiny  grey  threads  (i 
which  permeate  the  brick  will  begin  to  "  run,"  and  soo 
whiter.  Spawn  of  this  character  is  to  be  looked  upon  with 
When  the  temperature  of  the  bed  has  faUen  to  70°  or  73'  is 
to  insert  the  spawn.  The  "  brick  "  is  broken  into  ten  pieces 
hand  and  each  piece  inserted  in  a  shallow  hole  made  with 
9  inches  apart.  The  lump  of  spawn  when  inserted  shoulc 
just  below  the  surface ;  the  manure  is  pressed  well  round 
bed  is  covered  with  turfy  soil,  broken  to  pieces  with  the  hand  a 
through  a  sieve  of  i-inch  mesh.  SoU  known  to  have  been 
manured  should  not  be  used,  neither  should  cold,  heavy  s< 
an  inch  of  soil  or  rather  less  is  necessary.  It  should  be  pre 
down,  and  made  level,  then  beaten  with  the  back  of  a  spi 
surface  is  thus  brought  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  sealed 
were,  to  prevent  hCat  escaping.  If  the  soil  is  too  dry  to  t 
into  this  condition  the  spade  must  be  dipped  frequently  in  w 

Light  is  excluded  by  darkening  the  windows,  or  by  covenni 
slightly  with  littery  straw,  or  even  with  mats.  The  bed  w 
no  further  attention  for  at  least  six  weeks,  when  it  should  be  v 
and  any  damp  or  mouldy  Utter  should  be  rubbed  ofi  with 
straw,  being,  of  course,  careful  to  look  beforehand  for  any  a 
of  young  Mushrooms.  If  in  places  the  bed  looks  rather  dry 
with  tepid  water  through  a  fine  "  rose  "  on  the  watering  can 
happen  that  Mushrooms  do  not  appear  for  months.  Cold 
cannot  hurt  the  spawn  ;  it  Uves  in  pastures  through  the  harde 
Mushrooms  should  not  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Take  hold  of  1 
room  with  the  right  hand  and  give  it  a  gentle  twist ;  it  soon 
stalk  and  all.  Sometimes  a  Uttle  of  the  stem  is  left  in  the 
Bhould  be  scraped  out  with  the  knife,  or  it  may  decay  and  v 
spoil  many  of  the  young  Mushrooms.  A  bed  ought  t 
profiUble  bearing  for  two  months.    It  shoukl  then  be  turned 
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nuuinre  is  still  valuable  to  the  gardener     Wh»n  ^k-     ^ 
dry.  it  should  be  given  tepid  water  applied  iSongl^6^.'°l^?:^^ 
watenng  can,  *>    *  °"*     rose    on  a 

Growing  Mushrooms    Out  of  Doors —Marfc^t    «,.^ 
crops  chiefly  in  open  fields  in  ridge  beds     Th-*^       "   ^°^  **»«'' 
manure  and  the  beds  is  the  same  L  al^ady  S^S'^t *i°°  °'  .*^*' 
sites  are  avaUable  in  sheltered  positions  they  So2d    "  *=°°^'*'"«>t 

«ve  labour  in  protecting  the  bedTfrom  cold  but  M^S^  ''''°"°  *° 
beds  may  be  grown  even  in  open  fields  pro;Hd^l*K"^"'  °°  "^S« 
with  straw  litter  to  keep  up  VtemnerktCi  I      ''^  "*  protected 

fonnedanytimebetweenVendrsSteXrlfthee'n'd\°r-  " 
the  beds  should  be  3  feet  wide  and  3  fe^t  hi..h  t^^        of  January. 

.t  the  top  of  the  ridge.  If  formed  fromlLe  e?d 'of  fT?  V  '"''^*' 
September,  or  in  February  and  March,  they  mav  L  ?/f  .  ""'^  °' 
of  the  same  depth.  It  does  not  oav  to  f^  >^^  .  *  ****  "^^^  a°d 
the  iin,t  week  £  April  anrthTfiS  w^i°™T^'  ^"L°'k'°°"  ^^^ 
be  giown  profitably  in  hot  weather^ut  oTd^S  '^Jf'^f^'^'^'  cannot 
let  the  ridges  be  formed  to  correspond  ^t^^TfaJ.^f  g^und  falls. 
let  them  run  from  north  to  south  Mart  f^?  f  I  '*  °°  ^^  ^''^^^^ 
rtraight  furrow  on  each  side  aTd  SW^ds  pfl^!  ^l  *^'  "^^  ^*^  * 
ate  marked  out,  treading  it  down  W  BmM^,f  the  manure  on  the 
apex  is  6  inches  wide  only.  Wh^n  b^a^,"  f  ^J"^«^  '°  *^*  «^« 
meter,  the  heat  of  the  b^  is  foS  f^\  ^  ""  bottom-heat  thermo- 
(^.verWbe^Ler  w?tJ?i  n?h^of^^^^^^^  be  inserted. 

with  the  spade ;  it  will  then  no?!^'  ^ore  tJ^  aSuf  t?  ^"*^  ''"'^' 
an  inch  deep.  The  ridges  wiU  pro^ab  y  noT  L  r^a^tT^""*"'"  °' 
for  ten  days.  In  the  meantime  the  lid  sL^h^^,,°,'  "P**'°^8 
rain.    When  formed  on  a  iJ^J^l  ■  ^  ^   ^  sheltered  from 

I-ib^e  to  use  goS  ^°rfy  S  to"t  "tSfSed':  wU*  1^'  ^'^^^^ 
must  be  had  to  the  natural  soil  Drv  strl^  r^  ^'  *''*°  '^''°"«« 
the  beds ;  in  very  cold  weatW  if  Jd  ^  *,*^'  "  *^*  *°'  <=overing 
ioot  deep  therefore  his  ne^^^to^*°H^  P'^^^'^  °^"  the  ridges  f 
dfficult  to  obtain.  tai^HUn  Sd^at  ^hTwl^ '"«"  '*~^^  ^^  "•  Where 
heat  thermometer  SSSdbe^fuZS     T^  ^u  T'^  ^  ^^"-   ^  bottom- 

1  toetotimebeaiertained  Hf^^  .l°*u  ^,^^  ^'^-  ^'^  ^^^  »>eat  from 
covering  must  teS^d  J'/^ff  ^t'  °""*^"^^^°  to6o»further 
60'.  The  beds  ought  to  Te  inVL  1'^^''^^'^  ^  '^'S'^"  than 
of  spawning,  and  should  vilM^"^  ^°  '"^"t^^  *™™  the  time 

!  'niddTe  of  S.e  dav    whl^thl   ^'''^°^'^'  ^^^  ^  ^in^i'ar  period.     The 

forgatherin7theMWhr^:ntar:;    '/  ''  T^''''  ^^°""  ^^  ^^osen 
the  beds.  mushrooms,  and  no  tmie  should  be  lost  in  re-covering 

hSJT^?'  S';^vt?.' T''^  ^^  "^^'"'  ^^'^^  P'^ts  may 
ti'ckly  on  a  wet  blaZt  or^,  I  fn°^"  ^*^°"t  soil ;  sown  rather 

flavour  when  grown^n  soH     m  "'**^^  ^"'^  ^'"^  '«  °*  better 

»»n  in  any  Srtat^h.        ^        ^""^  ^'^  '"'°'""  seeds  may  be 

y  part  of  the  garden  out  of  doors,  but  they  thrive  b«t 
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in  a  shady  position  in  hot  weather.  Daring  winter  they  gro' 
in  any  out-of-the-way  position  in  glasshouses,  provided  tti 
adequate  heat;  even  in  the  windows  of  living  rooms,  provide* 
are  carefully  looked  after  as  regards  watering.  The  seeds  are 
thickly  on  tiie  soil  surface  and  pressed  slightly  into  it,  and  just  c 
with  soil.  Mustard  matures  more  quickly  and  grows  more  st 
than  Cress. 

ORIOR.  —  Few  vegetables  are  in  greater  demand.  Some  va 
are  of  less  pungent  odour  than  others,  the  red  ones  bein 
worst  offenders.  The  Onion  will  grow  in  any  warm,  well  d 
and  cultivated  soil,  but  the  finest  specimens  are  obtained  from 
well  tilled  land.  Soil  that  was  trenched  and  heavily  manured 
crop  the  previous  year — Celery,  for  example — suits  it  best.  ( 
do  not  like  loose  soil ;  supposing  they  are  planted  after  Celei 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  dig  the  ground,  level  it,  and  mak 
in  early  March.  Sprinkle  wood  ashes  freely  on  the  surface, 
draw  drills  12  inches  apart  and  i^  to  2  inches  deep.  Sow  t 
cover  the  seeds,  and  tread  firmly.  It  is  the  custom  with 
gardeners  to  sow  the  seed  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  and  to  plai 
seedlings  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  frame,  or  pot  them  singly  in 
pots  and  plant  in  the  open  ground  with  a  trowel  about  the  mid 
April,  when  the  danger  from  the  Onion  fly  has  disappeared. 
Onions  are  secured  by  this  method,  and  its  practice  is  recomm( 
where  only  moderate  quantities  are  g^rown.  If  large  bulbs  are  wi 
thin  the  plants  to  9  inches  apart,  if  moderate  roots  to  6  ii 
and  if  small  roots  are  preferred  do  not  thin  at  all.  The  frequei 
of  the  hoe  is  necessary  during  summer.  The  size  of  bulb  and  w 
of  crop  is  increased  by  the  application  of  Peruvian  guano  immed 
before  the  plants  begin  to  "  bulb."  It  should  be  applied  by  scat! 
it  lightly  broadcast  in  showery  weather. 

Harvesting  the   Crop. — In  late    August    or   early   Septembe: 
Onions  will  be  ready  for  pulling  up.    If  the  weather  is  warn 
dry  the  tops  will  wither  and  die  naturally  ;   the  bulbs  are  pulk 
and  laid  on  the  surface  thinly,  with  the  roots  facing  the  sun.    S 
the  weather  be  wet,  the  tops  will  remain  green  and  maintain  an  uj 
position  for  a  longer  time  than  is  desirable.     Indeed,  if  allowi 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground  there  is  a  danger  of  their  start 
second  growth.     The  best  plan  then  is,  with  the  back  of  a  w< 
rake,  to  bend  the  necks  of  the  Onions  level  with  the  ground,  a 
breaking  them.     This  will  arrest  their  growth,  and  soon  bring 
into  a  condition  fit  forj'pulling.     They  should  be  placed  on  a 
walk    in   an    open   position,  exposed    to  wind    and    sunshine. 
fortnight  all  the  dead  foUage  should  be  rubbed  off,  and  the 
stored  in  any  cool,  dry,  airy  loft  or  outhouse  that  is  frost-proof 

Varieties  are  numerous,  but  the  following  are  amongst 
best :  —  Bedfordshire  Champion,  a  good  keeper,  large  size 
mild  flavour;    James' 'Long  Keeping;    Brown  Globe,  an  exo 
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••"J^^""'  "f**""  »  long  time  in  good  condition:    Ailsa  Craie 
ud  Tnpoli  an  Urge  and  handsome  and  keep  well  ^ 

Autumn-Sown  Onions.~Vf ith  the  heln  of   thi.  ♦,',~  r. 
be  enjoy,^  every  day  in  the  year.    T^.otn'S^o'Se^'^hTuld'L' 
made  in  drills  9  inches  apart  at  the  end  of  T«  v     Th-      ^    u    ?! 
J.  so,^  fairly  thickly   as^  young  o"Jons  i.  f  be^stf  ft/Sd 
throughout  autumn  and  early  winter      tk«  .».»•  "=>""»  lor  saiad 

should  be  sown  in  the  m^dfe  o  AuousJ  tT^  "°^  ^^  "^^'^^  """ 
sowing  wiU  also  bo  useful  fijputunrthrou^hir.'lf  ^'^^^  °^  **^'^ 
plants  must  be  thinned  out  to  ,0  K  ao^  S„  "  *^ir°*''-  ^''*' 
in  spring.  (IHose  thinned  ou?  l^'l^ti^^^STtTrhTa 
position  for  later  use.)    If  very  large  bulbs^  wlnS^^H^  ,!„?S 

.rnr  ^'^  "^  ^--  oiob;;vi;rCe"sr^^^^^^^ 

0».o«i  /w  i'.c*/.«g._These  should  be  sown  in  drills  to  in.i,- 

Potato  or   Underground   Onion — This  is  nnt  =„ 1 

nowadays  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  reSv  of  nn  '°J=°'"'"o°'y  e^own 
comes  into  use  early,  about  the  end  oMune  •  ^t  Particular  value,  but 
same  wav  as  Shallote     SnVoii  k  it  \       '  '*  '^  S''°^°  '°  ""ch  the 

.^rnT-f,         -i     xu  ■  ^  *'"'^®  '''^  P'^ted  in  October  or  November 

PAHSLEY.-Parsley  is  more  or  less  in  demand  every  day  in  th» 
^.    It  IS  a  deep-rooting  plant,  and  should  be  grown' nwUcuUivaed 

e^'o  'laTd  r'""''  '\-f"^^-     ^^^  '^""  '«  sown  t  SksToa  a 

Frequent  hl>w  '  ^"^^  '^^''''^S  the  plants  5  inches  apart, 

'requent  hoemg  in  summer  i-.  necessary.    Good  varieties  are  Dwarf 
Fem-leaved,  Hardy  Winter  and  Double  Curled 

'«t  tiLs   s  wherS  ?o„  to  make  home-made  wine,  and  excel- 

™s      When  kept  long  enough.    The  Parsnip  is  a  deep-rooting 
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pUnt,  and  needs  a  deep  loil ;  if  this  i«  of  a  light,  rather  than  1 
texture,  lo  much  the  better.  The  land  should  be  deeply  d 
.wtnmn,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  rotted  manure  added.  ] 
trenching  is  delasred  until  spring  no  manure  is  used.  The  Pi 
needs  a  long  season  of  growth,  and  the  seed  must  be  sown  aboi 
middle  of  February,  choosing  a  day  when  the  ground  is  fairly 
Drills  are  dravm  15  inches  apart,  the  plants  thinned  to  10  ( 
inches  apart.  Sow  thinly,  and  cover  with  2  inches  of  soil.  Aft< 
final  thinning,  all  tbat  need  be  done  is  to  keep  dc  1  weeds  by  h( 
The  plant  is  hardy,  and  better  quality  roots  are  obtained  by  le 
them  in  the  ground  all  winter,  simply  taking  them  up  as  wa 
When  a  hard  frost  is  expected,  cover  a  portion  of  the  crop  with 
to  prevent  the  ground  from  freezing,  so  that  as  many  roots  a 
wanted  can  be  takc-a  up.  They  mn<.  be  taken  up  in  spring  as 
as  growth  is  apparent  (or  they  will  be  spoilt)  and  "  clamped  "  i; 
hke  Potatoes.  They  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  months 
wards.  The  Hollow  Crown  and  the  Student  are  the  best  vari< 
the  former  is  large  and  heavy,  and  best  for  general  use ;  the 
is  credited  writh  being  of  better  quality. 

P*A. — There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Pea  has  never  been  gro^ 
greater  perfection  than  it  is  grown  to-day.  But  the  gardener  mus 
take  all  the  credi  r  to  himself  for  this  ;  for  of  late  years  there  has 
a  great  improvement  in  quality  and  productiveness.  This  is  pei 
more  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  early  Peas.  Not  many 
ago  the  small,  rounded,  white-seeded  flavourless  sorts  were  exclus 
grown  for  early  supplies.  Now  we  have  excellent  first-early 
amongst  the  wrinkled  marrow  varieties.  In  considering  the  ■ 
of  the  Pea  as  an  article  of  food,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
as  valuable  in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  harvested  seed  during  w 
and  spring  enters  largely  into  the  dietary  of  the  people  ;  at  one 
Peas  were  considered  of  greater  importance  even  than  the  Po 
It  is,  however,  with  the  Pea  as  a  summer  vegetable  that  we  have 
to  deal.  The  land  should  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured.  1 
that  was  emiched  for  a  crop  the  previous  3rear,  such  as  Celery, 
suit  the  Pea  better  than  soil  recently  manured. 

The  First  Crop. — It  is  possible  by  sowing  in  Ught,  warm  sc 
November  to  obtain  an  extra  early  crop,  but  the  risks  arc  so  j 
from  mice,  birds  and  the  weather  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  w 
Better  crops  and  as  early  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  u 
glass  in  long,  shallow  V-shaped  boxes.  The  young  plants  are  e 
turned  out  of  these  boxes  into  a  well  prepared  border  in  a  shelt 
position  without  the  roots  being  disturbed.  Care  must  be  take 
press  the  soil  closely  and  firmly  to  the  roots,  and  to  give  them  a  | 
watering.  Protect  them  from  cold  winds  by  short  branches  of  Spi 
When  the  plants  are  about  4  inches  high  have  them  staked.  If 
weather  is  favourable  they  may  be  planted  out  the  first  or  se( 
week  in  Jfarch.    The  re  ds  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  Janu 
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niey  an  plwad  m  «  cold  frame  and  grown  aturdiiv  fh!^?^      ^* 

deep ;  «m  the  .eed  in  two  row.tvTnch«ati^^"  :!!*'''  ""^  ^  inche. 
the  sou  over  the  seed  and  ma^faiJ  H^.  TT  °  ,**?  "^-  ^"^ 
« they  are  meet  destructible  S^to^I^H  ^JT  °"*  '"  '"'«'• 
Ih.  next  «««ng  should  take  pl^TthTL^^^in  m-c^  ""/T**- 
w«ds  every  fortnight  until  thf  end  of  J  u^e  T  Jo^  o^^o  cf*^  ***T 
variety  may  be  sown  in  July  on  the  ch^«,  «♦       i.  °*  *°  '"'^ 

October  or;ven  into  Novimbe"  Ear^OiVSJe^S  whSf  '"'  °' 
no  staking  are  put  in  rows  2  feet  <^Z^^l  vaneties  which  require 

«d  late  varieties  better  results  aiobtS'  b^nL^' ""l"^"" 
wide  distances  apart   and  cT«noi^*k  ^  plantmg  them  at 

growing  vegeUW^'^/^Pa^^J^rii  ^'^T  "'^^  '"^ 
4  inches  deep,  each  contaiSuR  ttoL  m^  „*  ^'°^^^  .*>''•  ^<^ 

r  TS.  ""'  -^  '^"^  ^^at°iltSt^„ -m'^  S 
there.    Durmg  summer  keep  the  ground  weU  hoed      Tn  h^^     lu 
PJ«  4  inches  deep  of  partlj  rottS^  horse  mLu?foveVe^J~^' 
water  when  necessary.    Growine  Peas  in  t«.„^>,l.  ■      ^  *°° 

eitra  fine  Peas  are  wanted     rL^t^        trenches  is  adopted  when 

to  resist  drought.  weather,  as  the  manure  helps  the  plants 

Marvel,  dwa^.  sLT^  L/^^^^'SuL  of  Vo.k  "^''/r^'l.f '^  ^"«« 
feet  i  Prince  of  Wales.  3  fe^t  •  Daisv  Hw;.rf  L\  ^^*  ''  ^'^^^^^n,  5 
of  Albany,  5  feet  •  ^^lenhrnV  Tl'  ^^'  ^^''^'^'  2  ^et ;  Duke 
Masterpiece  '  ^*'''P*"°'^'''  5  *««*•    -La/* ;  Gladstone,  Autocrat  and 

fully.    Ihcv  iSv  b^  r.  •  u  ^y  ^°^  ^"^y  *^''°P«  o*  Peas  success- 

admtaSn  usL.  hof         >n  borders,  pots  or  boxes.     There  are 

near  tTe' gl^  "2  emofv  co^*''  -^  ^'^  '^  ^  ^'^^  '°  P°«i«o^ 

MeleafmoT;nTasSlnlSin^h„''"^^.  '''^"  ^^'^^  ^"'  ^'«»  » 
port.  If  boxes  «e  ,«^^       ^v     ,^°^  *'"^*  '"^"'^  an  exceUentcom- 

fiUed  With  iu  ^ts^'^fS  Sm  ^  'T  "  '    "  ''^^^^  '^'^P  ^^^ 

and  J  inches  deen     H  ^^  .^'^  ^'^^  "'^  P"*  «  i°ches  apart 

cnes  deep.    If  pots  are  used,  those  8  or  9  inches  wide  are  a 
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convenient  size.  Seeds  are  sown  towards  the  middle  of  Novembe 
again  about  the  same  time  in  December,  whether  for  pots  or  1 
or  borders.  Place  in  a  temperature  of  from  35"  to  45°.  The  s 
of  success  is  to  keep  them  cool  during  winter,  giving  air  on  all  po 
occasions.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  above  ground,  the  nearer  the 
they  can  be  placed  the  better.  They  should  be  staked  when 
5  inches  high.  They  must  be  watered  with  great  care.  The  gi 
should  not  attempt  to  force  the  Peas  by  giving  a  high  temper 
and  moist  atmosphere ;  the  experiment  is  sure  to  prove  a  fa 
The  only  time  it  is  safe  to  hurry  the  Peas  a  httle  is  when  the  poc 
half  grown.  Little  Marvel  and  Harbinger  are  good  sorts  for  this  pui 
POTATO.  — To  grow  Potatoes  successfully  in  English  gardens 
drained  and  well  cultivated  soil  is  essential.  If  inclined  to  be  a 
sandy  it  will  be  all  the  better  and  warmer.  Heavy,  clayey  gi 
may  be  made  suitable  by  draining  and  by  adding  some  road 
and  half-decayed  strawy  manure  in  autumn  or  winter.  I  have  g 
excellent  Potatoes  on  such  land  by  this  means,  but  seldom  sp 
roots  of  the  highest  quality.  With  poor,  shallow  soil  overlying  g 
or  chalk  the  grower  is  also  handicapped  ;  without  deep  digging 
generous  manuring  the  yield  there  would  be  scarcely  more  thai 
weight  of  the  seed  planted.  It  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  st 
with  many  gardeners  to  plant  their  Potatoes  in  land  which  had 
heavily  manured  for  another  crop  the  previous  year.  I  used  to  pri 
this  method  and  obtained  good  crops  by  doing  so,  but  discard 
in  favour  of  trenching  and  manuring  liberally  the  autumn  and  w 
before,  with  the  result  that  far  better  crops  and  better  quality  t 
were  obtained  than  by  the  method  discarded.  It  is  the  middle 
Potatoes  that  should  be  saved  for  seed.  After  the  usable  am 
small  Potatoes  have  been  gathered  and  stored,  let  those  selecte 
seed  remain  in  the  ground  a  week  or  ten  days  longer.  Then 
are  Hfted  and  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  one  layer  only  in  each 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  light,  airy  loft  or  shed  from  which  frost  is  excl 
There  they  remain  until  wanted  for  planting,  say  towards  the  e; 
March  in  the  case  of  the  early  ones,  and  for  later  ones  the  second 
in  April.  By  then  the  "  eyes  "  or  buds,  will  have  started  to  i 
If  there  are  more  than  two  growths  on  a  Potato,  rub  oft  the  w 
before  planting.  Plant  with  the  growth  upwards  and  place  thi 
over  them  with  care,  so  that  the  young  growth  is  not  damaged. 
value  of  a  change  of  seed  has  long  been  recognised  by  specialists 
is  not  known  so  well  to  the  public.  I  have  had  the  privilege, 
others,  of  inspecting  the  Potato  trials  which  have  been  carried  0 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  f,ujden  at  Wisley  for  a  seri 
years.  Rows  are  planted  side  by  side  of  the  same  variety,  the 
in  one  being  home-grown  and  in  the  other  Scotch  or  Irish. 
imported  seeds  yield  half  as  much  again  the  first  year  as  the  t 
saved.  The  result  is  the  same  to  a  certain  extent  the  second  yeai 
not  so  pronounced,  and  by  the  third  year  the  advantages  are  lost 
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POTATO 

The  first  planting  of  early  varieties  out  nf  ^^  • 
borders  may  take  place  about  tte  miHHi!  .  .?"  '°  '^^™  S""°y 
should  be  well  dug  before  pTanW  ?^S  tn  ^  ^^"'}'-  ^he  ground 
April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  toe  Sid  fl«T  *•»% "^'ddle  to  the  end  of 
rows  for  early  varieties  ^should  be Ttran'ar^"^'"*'  -^"^*'^^-  ^^^ 
10  or  12  inches  from  each  other.  In  Se  c^'oJ^-^'  "  "^"  ^^'-^S 
of  moderate  growth  the  rows  should  be M  l»/  '^'^■^*^''^<>^  varieties 
12  mches  apart  in  the  row.    Later  %trL  *  ■  *P^^'  """"^  *^^  sets 

in  rows  2J  feet  apart,  allowing  le^nchw  bff^'"!'^  '°'*'  ^'^  P'^t«d 
Early  Potatoes  are  planted  4  i^ch^  d^eo^.  *^'f  *'  '"  *^''  '°^'- 
varieties  5  and  6  inches  deep^r^jJctivelv  Th  T"T  ""'^  ^^^^  '^t« 
weeds  by  hoeing  until  the  tOM  orSe  Pof^f  '^"'^  "  ^^P*  ^««  f™'" 

Earthing  Up.-This  consSs    „  h  '"''*  ^  ^^  '°^- 

hoe"  from'beLee^^r^o^aSd  Sr'  "?  ""^  ^°"  "'^^  *  •''^-- 
5  inches  deep.  This  prev^nta  Sf  rSS  ff.l  "Z"""  *^^  ^^^"'^  4  or 
hot  weather,  and  so  encourages  a  si^L'  ^^^""^  ^"^  *l"'*=Wy  in 
those  Potatoes  nearest  the  See  f rom  h  ^""""'^  '  '*  ^°  P^«^^"ts 
is  rather  poor  a  light  drliSgof  sI^^Tif  "'"""^  ^'"°-  "  "^«  '^nd 
and  a  sprinkling,  ?hree  S2  ^Ite^  o^nT  T'^^^  "?  ^  ''^'P^"^. 
further  help  towards  securing  a  LeaJy  crop  '°''  "'"^'  ^**" 

the?ro^f.roTn/°4sttn;'?'"r'^  ^^  *°  ••«=^-p" 

layer  of  straw  2  inches^deep,  a^d  ovS  a  .S  ^  T^  ^'^  *^^  ^^^""'l^ 
B  governed  by  the  quantity  to  store  P..^^^  ^i""*  ^''^^ '  '^^  ^^"gth 
and  build  a  ridge  S>  the  /eighfo  %  foTfLt'  T'^Vu""  "^^  '''^- 
top  with  straw  to  the  depth  of  a  inrhl^i  ^''^'^  *^^  ^'^es  and 

Every  3  yards  a  hole,  stuKitos?rrwl!w?r  '^'^^  '""^^^^  "^  '°^- 
may  be  stored  in  any  cool  Sk  Sed '*vlf  k^  ^/"^^''^t'^"-  Potatoes 
frost.  Too  much  light  causes  tLtftf^^u^  '^  '^^'^  ^^"^  '"ju^y  by 
for  cooking.  ^     "^"'^^  *^^  *"^"  to  become  green  and  useless 

in  pots  or  boxes.  IWy'loil'^token'f.  ?*'^  ^^  *^^^^'  °'^-^-S 
a  Sieve  (i-inch  mesh)  mixed  wkh»n  V  "°^  *"^  P^^^d  through 
a  suitable  compost  To  obt^a  .?  ^"I'l^^ttty  of  leaf  soil,  for^s 
are  planted  ab^t  the  midcS  of  n'"^  V^^  '""^  °'  ""^"^^^  the  tubers 
be  carried  out  every  m^l'^LsueelLTo^^^^^  ^  ''"'  P'^-^*'"^  ^'^^"'d 
■n  the  open  arrives.  Seed  for  Srlv^S  T  ?*"  P'^^^'^S  *'""« 
forced  plants  (those  which  ^e  ril^  P^^*'°8  ^^ould  be  saved  from 
growth  immediately,  whereas  fatT„'°/P"'>'  '^'^  ^^  ^^^^  into 
'u  starting.  ^'     ^'^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^d  seed  would  be  a  long  time 

oftie'eariy  vlrietiritw*"".  ^"'^   ^''P'""'    ^«  ^^^ongst  the   bes. 

■nid-season  varieties  Duke  of^    u    '^  exceUent.    Among  the  many 

the  best;  othTr  go^^"t tJf  .t"*^  ^'°'''°''  ^^««  ^^^  ^till  am^g 

™ost  popular  late  varieties  is  The  Factor.    Up 
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to  Date,  if  a  change  of  seed  is  secured,  is  hard  to  beat.    King  Edwai 
is  now  largely  grown  for  market ;  it  is  a  round  red  Potato. 

BADISH. — When  the  roots  are  young  and  tender  Radish 
always  appreciated,  but  when  old  they  become  stringy  and 
The  Radish  likes  a  deep,  light  and  well  manured  soil,  and  i 
spring,  autunm  and  winter  a  warm,  sunny  position  should  be 
it.    In  summer  it  succeeds  much  better  in  a  cool  position  or  in  ] 
shade.    The  first  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly — ^broadcust — in  a 
position  late  in  January.    Cover  lightly  with  soil,  and  then  i 
over  the  soil  some  short  littery  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  cr  3  i 
This  will  protect  the  seeds  from  birds  and  also  from  frost.     Ai 
as  the  young  plants  show  above  ground  take  away  the  manui 
protect  with  netting  instead,  placing  this  on  rods  to  prevent  its 
ing  the  plants.    Make  a  similar  small  so\ving  every  ten  days 
fortnight  until  the  end  of  July.    Then  a  larj  ;er  sowing  should  be 
in  a  warm  position  for  autumn  and  winter  supplies.    It  is  nee 
to  thin  out  the  plants  from  this  sowing,  kaving  them  an  inch 
If  the  last  crop  can  be  sown  in  frames,  so  much  the  better,  si 
would  then  be  protected  ii?  winter.     If  sown  in  the  open,  the 
should  have  protection  in  fro.ty  weather  with  strawy  mam  re. 

The  way  to  obtain  the  earliest  crops  is  to  sow  a  few  seeds 
amongst  Potato,  Carrot,  or  any  early  vegetable  crops  in  frames. 
Radishes  will  be  cleared  off  long  before  they  are  in  the  way  < 
other  crops. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Radish  proper  in  hot,  dry  weather  1 
it  is  difficult  to  produce  in  first-class  condition)  there  is  a  v 
cultivated  for  its  pods ;  when  eaten  quite  ycung  they  are  exc 
for  salad,  the  flavour  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Radish.  The 
grows  from  2  t©  3  feet  high,  and  should  be  ^own  and  staked  like 
It  must  not  be  permitted  to  form  seeds  or  the  plants  will  so( 
exhausted.  The  common  name  for  it  is  the  Rat-tailed  Radish 
pods  taking  that  form.  The  pods  should  be  gathered  when 
young. 

RHUBARB. — One  cannot  well  ovnrestima*e  the  value  of  this  cot 
plant  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  it  likes  a 
well  drained,  deep,  loamy  soil.  Tliis  should  be  trenched  3  feet 
and  manured.  Roots  once  planted  will  be  productive  for  many  ; 
BO  that  a  Uttle  extra  labour  and  expense  in  preparing  the  soil  si 
not  be  considered.  There  are  two  ways  of  propagating  the  p 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  seeds.  The  former  is  the  be; 
a  few  stalks  may  be  pulled  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  mor 
second,  and  the  third  year  a  full  crop.  The  best  time  to  divid 
roots  is  in  spring,  when  starting  into  {nrowtb.  This  is  also  the 
time  for  planting.  An  old  Rhubarb  root  will  be  found  to  cons 
several  "  crowns."  Divide  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  cr< 
with  a  portion  of  root  attached  to  each.  Let  them  be  planted  5 
apart,  and  be  a  Uttle  above  ground  when  planting  is  completed. 


SEAKALE 


^£93 

the  b^or  pot  in  a  irL^Z-^T^^^Zl^p^^^^^^  ^'-« 

ITie  seedlings  are  transplanted  3  inch^  ao^  „  ^L  u  ^'^-'^'^eit. 
into  4-inch  pots,  and  ^own  under  eSss^u^il  T'  *''"'''''  °'  P°"«^ 
then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  hardl^fr  ^'^^'^  '°°*^-  ^hey  are 
in  Mav.  "'^*°  ^'^^  ^•>'l  P"t  out  of  doors  early 

oat  of  dc^rs.  To  force  re^^"'  sTy  f 'omX''  "k"^'  "  '^  ^^*^«'^ 
February,  tb.  best  way  is  to  S;  ^JZ?  T"^^'  *°  *^«  '"^'^  °^ 
ia  a  hothouse.  mushrLm-Luse  o^^Xj  ''^V*'"  '^^^^^'^  ^^^"^^^ 
perature  of  55'  to  60-  can  be  mainiU^Jed  Vh^'^'^r  ^'^"^  ^  *^'"- 
in  soil  in  boxes,  covering  with^  S^h  1"  ^^\'°°^^  "^^Y  ^  placed 
round  the  roots.  Givel^otl^aterine  Vt^h'  '°"  ^^  P*^^"^^  it 
may  be  planted  thickly  in  JhSJj.T  \  .  '^f  ^*™®  *™«-  They 
theUts^are  easily  forc^  into  grotS  ou"  Se^  °i"  "fr "  '°  ^'^"^^ 
without  doins  the^lants  any  h^I^  (tS^tken  Jo  f  ^"."''.^^^--g. 
are  no  use  afterwards).  Cover  ^  d^Tnlt !.  ^  '  ^"'"""^  ^^'"'y 
place  2i  or  3  feet  of  manure.  F^  toe  SuChT  t"'"'  ^°''  °°  ^'^^^^ 
early  in  March  the  manure  mlreriS^^^^^^  *°  ^J^^^  ^-  ?""-« 
February.    To  insure  a  succession  o  ,„  ^        °  *'  *^^  ^"d  of 

every  fortnight  «"<=<=«s.on  a  lew  more  roots  should  be  covered 

ChaXTirvlSorir^''"  ^"^°°'  ^^-'^  ^^-P^on.  Hawke-s 

nx^'^rrs^titi^r ;aTbut\rt^^  ^^  '-^'  ^-'^y 

in  this  country.  On  thTSnhS'  ^?^  °°*  ^'=''"*  ^^^y  PoP"'" 
is  called  tha  vTgetSe  Oyste °  X  sLh  ^°"?^l'°"'=^  "'"^  °^'  ^^^^ 
end  of  March  on  laSd  t^at  h  J^-  'J""''^  ^'  '°^^  ^^-^^  **  *»>« 
previous  year;  the  ^ts  «e  apfto  h:core  foTk^.^f  '°'  "  *='°P  ^^ 
manured  ground      The  drill,  XI T,  k       f     ^^"^  '^  8^°^  O"  f«shly 

the  youngVnts  tJfnn^t  tTnl'TaUrin'^to'  '  ''^^'  ^^P'  ^^ 
are  best  taken  up  in  autnmn  .ul  1?  .,.  ^^  ™*^-  ^he  roots 
stored  in  sand  lik^^ot!'  "^'^  ^^'^  "^  ''"'^^  ^^^^y.  and 

w^STJ^TuS;  ^'j  Ji^te^^s^'  ^rt  '-^r•^"«  -ts. 

way  as  Salsify    and  if  «r^  •  T    '"■     "  '^  '^°°^'^d  '°  the  same 

sale\nCovt7d^3en  itTsbe'S^--'"'''  "^  '^^  '^"^"^^  -P««^d  for 
the  same  condiS  «  SaLi^T^"-^  more  popular.  It  succeeds  under 
^^  namons  as  Salsify,  and  ,s  stored  m  the  same  way  for  winter 

produce  a  saSlcto^^^^^  '  ^P^."^"y  ^  ^«  P'^nts  never  fail  to 
ft^ts.  It  is  pr?naSld  h^  '"/P"::^-  '^"°  ^^'''  ^^  '°°«t  severe 
way  is  scaiefy°^f ''l^y  r  ^"^  ""T'  ^=""'"^3.  The  former 
insecunngacroo     Tnf  ''°''''  ^''^'''""S  as  it  does  longer  time 

*ng  a  crop.     Infenor  vanet.es,  too.  may  arise  from  seed  sowing. 
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The  Seakale  is  invaluable  for  forcing,  and  is  largely  used  for  1 
purpose.    The  root  stems  intended  for  forcing  are  dug  up  in 
autumn,  and  all  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  root-stem  are 
away  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  it  is  those  cut 
roots  that  are  used  to  form  cuttings.    After  selecting  the  best, 
them  into  lengths  of  5  inches.     Cut  the  too  of  the  roots  straight  aci 
and  the  bottom  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  at  planting  time  ^ 
may  know  which  is  top  and  which  is  bottom.     Tie  the  cuttings  toget 
in  bundles  of  seven  large  roots  and  ten  smaller  ones.     Bury  these 
soil  to  their  tops  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  north  or  any  other  sim 
position,  and  here  let  them  remain  until  the  end  of  the  follow 
March,  when  it  will  be  time  to  plant  them  in  their  summer  quarti 
Plant  in  shallow  drills,  using  a  woodi  n  "  dibber,"  make  the  holes  di 
enough  to  allow  of  the  top  of  the  cutting  being  i^  inches  below 
surface,  press  the  soil  to  the  root  and  cover  up.     At  the  top  of  e; 
root  wiU  be  found  httle  growths,  commonly  termed  eyes.    One  01 
the  largest,  is  permitted  to  remain.     This  little  "  eye  "  will  form 
crown  of  the  root-stem  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  if  more  tl 
one  is  permitted  to  grow  they  will  spoil  one  another.     The  rows  sho 
be  18  inches  apart  and  the  roots  planted  lo  inches  apart  in  the  n 
This  is  the  method  of  growing  Seaksile  roots  that  are  to  be  lifted 
forcing.    When  it  is  intended  to  force  the  roots  where  they  are  gn 
ing  they  are  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  three  root  cuttings 
placed  in  groups  in  the  row,  the  groups  at  2  feet  apart.    Each  cutt 
should  be  6  inches  apart,  thus  : .  •  . 

There  will  thus  be  ample  space  between  the  groups  of  roots 
Seakale  pots  or  boxes,  with  at  least  i  foot  or  18  inches  of  top  ro 
in  them  for  the  Seakale  leaves  to  expand.  When  forcing  begms,  1 
grou'id  around  the  roots  and  the  pots  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
least  2  feet  wi'Ji  manure  to  create  sufficient  heat  to  force  the  dorm; 
rr  ="*■  erowth.  This  method  of  forcing  is  only  suitable  in  spri: 
£■  Jnd   of  January  ;    then  Seakale  may  be  expected  to 

^  itting  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March.    Fn 
1     '■'  it  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  a  regular  he 

a  .^cession  of  roots  must  be  covered  at  intervals  of  ten  d. 

if  a  regular  supply  is  wanted.  Plants  grown  and  forced  in  this  w 
will  3rield  good  crops  for  several  years,  but  they  should  only  be  fore 
every  other  year. 

Another  way  of  forcing  the  Seakale  is  by  taking  up  the  roots 
autumn  and  placing  in  a  heated  glasshouse  or  other  heated  structu 
A  Mushroom  house  is  an  excellent  place ;  wherever  the  roots  i 
forced,  Ught  must  be  excluded,  so  that  the  foliage  may  be  blanchi 
The  roots  can  be  packed  close  together  and  planted  under  the  su 
of  a  heated  greenhouse,  or  they  may  be  planted  tightly  in  large  p 
and  placed  in  any  pxjsition  where  there  is  a  httle  heat  and  whi 
they  can  be  covered  over.  Generally  from  a  month  to  six  \ve< 
elapse  before  Seakale  is  ready  to  cut.     A  temperature  of  from  60° 
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^•Fahrenheit  is  suitable  for  forcing  this  plant 
iorc^m  this  way  are  of  no  use  aftemards   ^ 

Ordinary  outdoor   cultivation    consists  'in    „i,  *• 
groups  of  three  early  in  March;  earth  UDth.        ^   "*'"^    *=""'"e«    '" 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  15  ilch^^bol^L        '''J'^  "^"^  P'^^^^^  *'th 
selves  into  this  soil,  and  becom?  bllnched    Vh  °"'        *  ^  '°''"  *''''"• 
the  leaves  appear  through  the  soi^^  or  th,v   ^^  ""'*  ^"  ^"*  ^^°'^ 
and  the  taste  bitter,     if  cuTting  tmov^  a^  "'     '"°^  ^*=°™'^  ^««n 
the  root  with  the  head  of  Seaka  e  ^H  L   ^  *'°"  °*  ^^^  "o^°  of 
it.  as  it  is  very  brittle  and  ^n  br;a1^s     KelnTh '"'''"'  '"  '^^'^^""S 
in  spring  and  early  summer  until  the  folin„»  ?i     ^™"°'^  ^'^^  ^oed 
the  ground  so  effectively  as  to  mlJe   fil^^^  m  ' /"^"'^  ^"  «=°^«^^d 
When  the  leaves  dfelwn  ^  ait"mr?h       '"'  "'^^'^^  *°  ^°-- 
with  the  fork.    Cut  the  bottom  ro^te  off V?    'T'  "^^^  ^  ''^^^'^ 
mentioned  before.     In  taking  u^  S^^o^f  ^^°'"  ^^'"^'"g  i"  l^eat  as 
every  -iece,  or  it  wiU  be  surf  to^^ow^l  1","'''''"'^  '"^  ^''^  "P 
the  foUowing  crop.     A  deep    Vather  hS        n  ^'"''^  ^  ""'^^'^*=«'  *« 
suits  Seakale  best,  and  if  Sis  ht  hi?     ll  '''^"''^'  ^"^V  ^^^ 
manured,  roots  of  the  higheS  perf^.tS     ^""  *'«'><=hed  and  heavily 
to  «y  that  good  roots  clnn^t  ^.^rce^L^  ord  '"""■     ^^'^  '^  -* 
cultivation  and  a  liberal  supply  of  mamlf^'u^'^  '°''  ^'^^  6°°^ 
plant  is  a  very  strong  roote?^2id  cannot  ^       ./^"^  '"''' '    ''"*  *!>« 
The  plants  are  ready  to  take  uMorTrcS.^  """"  ^°*"  *"  P^'^  soil, 
partly  fallen  through  de«^  in  «,« iJ^u  '  n^  ^  '°°°  f  ^^^  leaves  have 
and  Seakale  may  be  ha??eSv  for  nse  »^' .1^^  *^*^"  ""'^  °f  October, 
throughout  winter  and  ^ilng  until  it  LI      '  ""'^  °'  November  and 
.  ^e  spring.    LUy  WlStTfs  T^tTj^J^  rg^w" ^  ^  of  doors 

i  October  and  early  fnTeCi^fn  tt^^l'^  T  '°"^^™  ^^'^enf 
down  in  July  the  buLarVt^Tuia^d  stored  .  .'?'''  ''''  ^°P'  ''' 
grow  best  in  ground  that  vZ^J^^t  ^1  ^^^  °°'°°^-  Shahc 
crop  the  previous  year  n?  buThc^  <=»Jfvated  and  manured  for  a 
apart,  6  inches  beinraUo^d  Seerth^'^^^^K  '°  '"""'^  ^°  '"^''-^ 
true  ShaUot  has  rather  lonThnm??  "^  ^""^^^  '°  ^^^  ^o^^-     The 

^t  keeper,  and  se^Som   °L  J^:,^;^^""'  *?  '  ^'"*-    ^^'^  '^  *^>« 
ind  rounder.  ^*^-     ^'^^  J^'^ey  Shallot  is  larger 

Of  rrtT^urvSg^tsriSiar*"'  '^  ;^  '^^^-  ^'^y-  >-^  - 

for  use  every  day  inT^'Zt^^Zrl6%''°''l  T^  ^^^^*^^« 
rather  cool  soil  for  summZ^  desired.     Spinach  Ukes  a  deep 

thewmtercro^  ihe  fimsoSTh^'  mI^""'  ""'^  ^'-^^-^^  ^^^l  ^oi 
l*tween  rows  of  pt«      a       ?°^  ^*'°"^'^  ^®  "^^e  early  in  Fe'-.-uarv 

't^soonTfo  ui^d  irno';'^';?^™  ^""^^  it'tartsl  "^g 
^  up  httle  roSm.  ^or  later  pid  '  T  ^^  *^^  °'^^^  ^^°P«'  ^  ' 
""iiills  15  inches  anarf««!!    ^  ^"^  '*  '^""''^  ^^  sown  by  itself 

>  «  mtervaJs  of  three  weeks  until  the  middle  of  August. 


illj 
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when  a  Imrge  sowing  should  be  made,  as  this  will  furnish  the 
supply.  Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  t 
hold  of,  thin  them  out  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  row  Make  a 
sowing  about  the  middle  of  September,  as  this  will  withstai 
winter  better  than  the  earlier-sown  crop  and  give  a  good  ret 
spring.  It  is  advisable  to  protect  the  plants  in  very  cold  w 
or  they  may  succumb  t»  hard  and  long  continued  frost.  The 
Leaved  variety  is  besl  for  summer  and  winter.  Some  yrci 
Prickly  Spinach  for  winter,  believing  it  to  be  hardier  than  the 
Leaved,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Very  hot,  dry  weather  is  ii 
to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  and  if  a  continual  supply  is  necess 
is  a  good  plan  to  plant  a  row  in  a  well  manured  trench  like  ( 
There  it  is  protected  from  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  and  can  I 
watered. 

SPINACH,  PERPETUAL. — This  is  especially  valuable  as  a  wint 
spring  vegetable,  being  much  hardier  than  the  ordinary  Spinac 
produces  an  abundance  of  green  leaves  in  succession  j  no  see 
one  crop  cut  than  another  follows.  It  requires  no  special  car 
grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil  so  long  as  it  has  an  ope 
sunny  position.  It  is  useful  to  cottagers,  as  it  never  fails  to  i 
a  good  crop  of  green  leaves  in  spring  and  winter  after  the  most 
frost.  Sow  seeds  the  first  week  in  August  in  rows  15  inches 
and  thin  out  the  young  plants  to  8  inches  apart.  Use  the  hoe  be 
the  rows  frequently  to  encourage  free  growth,  so  that  strong 
may  be  established  before  winter  sets  in. 

TOMATO. — Fifty  years  ago  the  Tomato  (or,  as  it  was  then  1 
tte  Love  Appl»)  was  little  known  and  less  cared  for.  It  was 
by  a  few  only,  and  merely  for  the  decorative  value  of  the  fruit.  I 
the  last  generation  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  public  favour.  Wit 
aid  of  £.  Seated  greenhouse  it  is  possible  and  comparatively  e; 
have  ii-  Tomatoes  all  the  year  round,  though  to  provide  a  s 
througl  ,  the  winter  is  an  expensive  matter.  Tomatoes  mi 
grown  in  any  sort  of  glasshouse,  so  long  as  there  is  means  for  . 
ventilation  and  sufficient  heat  to  exclude  frost.  But  if  the  mos: 
be  made  of  the  plants,  then  a  light,  sunny,  span-roofed  house 
large  panes  of  glass)  that  can  be  heated  is  necessary.  Turf 
that  has  been  cut  from  old  pasture  land  and  stacked  forms  an 
soil  together  with  the  following  ingredients:  —  To  i  br-rov 
of  turfy  soil  add  3  gallons  of  lime  rubble,  i  quart  of  bone 
I  quart  of  quicklime  and  the  same  of  soot.  The  turf  is  brokei 
pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  amaceur  may  wonder  why 
necessary  to  be  so  particular  as  to  soil,  but  only  in  this  way  ai 
best  results  obtai:  d.  During  the  summer  months  Tomatoe 
usually  planted  out  in  a  prepared  border,  cultivation  in  pots 
preferred  for  early  crops.  It  wovld  be  out  of  the  question  tc 
enough  turf  to  make  a  boi  .er,  and  we  have  to  make  the  best  ( 
natural  soil  if  it  is  of  average  quality.     It  needs  to  be  well  di 


TOMATO 

■od  made  snitable  by  deep  digging  and  n,«      •  ^^ 

J«d,  of  surface  add  a  bSS  ^ll""^-  ^o  every  three  «,ua« 
of  lime  and  the  same  of  S^a  ^  °^  i*™ya'd  '"^nure.T  ?^I^ 
whole  with  the  top  r.  inc^^'or^^H  as'?he  ."'  'l?'"^'"^^'  «'U    SS 

ftom  eight  to  ten  weeks  »houW  be^.^^  ^'r'^'"?  P'°c«eds.   * 
tbe  seed  ont,!  the  plants  are  wanted  fo?  TZf  """  ^^  "'"^  «^  sowing 
jsmiu..^.  seeds  are  sown  in  sha fov^'j^^'^^ °"*-  ."alargcnuXf 
wanted,  then  possibly  one  or  two  .  .„  •.  '  **"*  '*  only  a  few  a™ 

thinly  in  light,  sandy,  s^te^^V  a„?  ^"^  ^'"  ^°-  Sow  the^e^s 
moist  atmosphere  the  younfpSte  ^n  T'  ''"^''"J'-  J"  a  w^ 
ten  days.  When  about'^an  iSch S  tT.  °'"  ^^^'^  ^"  '"  eiglH; 
.part  into  boxes  fiUed  with  ^ht til  L^.^^^'P'^^^d  at  .Sch« 
house  and  shade  for  a  few  days  •  tten  ^  "'""'  ^'^  *°  the  Jr^^ 
fr«.  ventilation.  In  about  &  ^  y,  *»  the  light  and^^ve 
pot  mto  5.inch  pots,  in  which  X^  ^®  P'^**  ^11  be  readv  1« 
or  borders.  When  ^i^iriS^ted  Tn  ^h""""  ""*"  P'^**'^  out^LS 
10  mci.e,  high,  they  are  L^Jor  the  finJT\P°*^'  ^^  ^"^  «  to 

only  wth  the  sod  mixture  previously  i^ In.       5"  ^^^  t^'''«^  '^rts 
room  for  future  top  dressing     P^J^c  Ik  "^°*'o°ed  ;    this  wiU  iea^^ 
t^  roots,  stake  the  plan^^^  p^wtV^^  ^^'^  ^°"°d  ^d  T/J 
Janted  in  borders,  let  then,  be^S^ro^T„f  "^^  ""  *°  ''^^  '™it   If 
d«c  'on.    At  every  fifth  row  lel^t^^^-  T^  '^  '"*='>"  apart  in  each 
to  aUow  room  for  the  gr  °wer  L    "       **""*  ^  '^  '°^hes  in  or?e^ 
the joil   finnly    „>u„d   Sf^  °  ?      TT^"*   «^«  Plants.      SI3 
Pot»  .n  the  greenhouse  the   S  Jf „  P'^*'°«-      When    growTTn 
"^  trellis    15    uicses   fJom    tte   3  ?   *°  ^'^^^  «»e  sh^otTto  a 
U^  glasshouses    are  traTed    to   upSfstar'^''  '"    ^^^^^    ^^ 

lX^7thrcanTl;°L*S-3P'      --n'-the'SS   ^it 
ast.ng  to  the  end  of^th^^^. ^Sn^^an  .  .j,.£- 

Unlike  the  Cucun  ,er  nr,H  ^>  i 
fflccessfuUy  without  ,  ce.^„  '°"-  ''  Tomato  cannot  be  erown 
Jetted  carefully,  so  tSTSe^rA.  i"""'  t'  ^''^'^  -^T 
M  cold  days  air  is  admitted  throS^h.  .  '"  °°*  "°*^"'y  'o^ered  ; 
tl»  weather  is  sunny  and  tte  t^l  Jl^  ventilators  only.  When 
;2«^  by  sun  heal.  Ten^r  ma'Tf'  .^.^  ^^^'^  ^«  S^S^y 
?lterir*^'°"-     ^-°  •^°'^atoe.  "'      '  '^^^  through  front 

raiJT^".'=°°^''^«™We.     Thorougt  "»  Pots  the  labour 

"  pven.  and  give  no  more  until  the  s^  ^  ^^  ^^en  water 

°°t  Jy  enough  to  cause  the  fouLe  of  ^t  '^'^  ^^ut.  of  course 

Jjt3  a,e  ,,u  rooted  m^ureTa?irtV      "  '".'*'°°P>-    When  S 

aZrfnl^  *"*  ^''^'^  other  day   and  th^::         k      '  "*°"'«  ^ater 

^^^B-    ri-tsmborder.donotne.a..    "^Jr^r:^ 
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M  thoM  grown  in  pots.  Th«  best  way  of  training  is  to  coi 
plant  to  a  single  stem,  catting  off  all  side  shoots.  During  the 
no  great  difficulty  is  experience'  in  getting  a  crop  of  fruit 
provided  the  house  is  kept  faiily  warm  and  freely  aired  v 
plants  are  in  bloom.  In  winter  and  spring  it  is  different,  : 
every  flower  as  it  opens  should  be  fertilised  by  transferring  tl 
from  the  anthers  of  one  to  the  stigma  of  another. 

Outdoor  roma<o0s.  —  Provided  the  summer  and  early 
months  prove  warm  and  sunny  Tomatoes  grown  out-doors  are  si 
The  warmest  and  most  sheltered  comer  <  f  the  garden  should 
It  vrill  repay  the  grower  to  have  the  soi)  jncLed  and  hberally 
with  well  decajred  farmyard  manure  di  ng  the  winter  before 
It  is  not  safe  to  plant  out  until  the  enc*  the  first  week  ;n  Jun« 
sized  holes  should  be  dug  and  the  soil  pressed  carefully  round  t 
Let  the  upper  roots  be  buried  an  inch  deep.  Plant  in  rows  i 
apart,  allowing  also  15  inches  between  each  plant  in  the  ro 
simplest  method  of  support  is  to  have  stakes  driven  into  th 
rows  at  intr  ■  Is  of  30  feet,  securing  to  these  stakes  two  faii 
wires,  one  at  1ae  top  and  one  lower  down,  to  which  the  plant 
tied.  These  will  last  for  many  years  if  taken  care  of ;  the- 
be  3  feet  out  of  the  ground.  All  side  shoots  are  cut  off,  but  tl 
wiU  not  grow  30  freely  as  under  glass.  As  so  n  as  several  lit 
have  formed  on  three  or  four  of  the  flower  bunches  cut  off  tl 
the  plant.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  wait  for  more  fruits  to  fo 
the  fourth  bunch,  as  they  would  not  ripen.  When  the  fruits  hav 
cover  the  ground  with  a  layer  of  manure  3  inches  deep,  and 
occasional  watering  with  manure  water,  or  sprinkle  the  i 
mixture  alongside  the  rows  :  Superphosphate  of  lime,  i  oz. ; 
of  ammonia,  i  oz. ;  sulphate  of  iron,  ^  oz.  Much  of  the  sv 
out-door  cultivation  is  due  to  slanting  strong  sturdy  plants  > 
bunch  of  fruit  already  set.  Ii  sak  plants  r  jsed  the  sum 
have  passed  before  fruits  form.  Seed  shoui  •  le  sown  fron 
twelve  weeks  previous  to  planting  tiiip,  and  ^e  plants  must 
hardened  in  a  sheltered  position  Jcfore  tiiey  are  planted  out. 

Varieties  are  innumerable,  and  \Aitny  of  them  are  muc 
Chenun  Rouge  or  one  .r  'ts  many  forois  is  still  one  of  t: 
Other  excellent  varietie-  -. -e  Carters  Sunrise,  Frogmore  i 
Sutton's  Satisfaction,  Holmes's  Supreme,  Lister's  Prolific,  and 
maker.  Yellow  varieties  are  Golden  Jubilee  and  Golden 
Cherry  Red  and  Cherry  Yellow  are  small-fruited  ornamental  Tc 

TURNIP. — The  Turnip  is  available  for  use  all  the  year  rou 
is  easy  to  grow.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  gi 
perfection,  namely,  in  deeply  cultivated,  ratlier  light,  cool, 
manured  soil.  On  such  soil  the  crop  matures  quickly,  and 
lies  the  secret  of  success.  Turnips  will,  of  course,  grow  on  p» 
but  the  roots  are  long  in  maturing,  and  are  hard  and  of  bitti 
If  sown  too  early  the  plants  will  run  to  seed.    The  last  week  in  F 
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or  the  first  we.  V  in  March  is  as  onn 

delicious  Turnip  fit  fo?  !^'^  ^''*  ^°  «ven  weeks  £  wYlT^J:   S 

5<wi»,^  Ok/  0/  Z)oo«.-The  mi^^.       , 
advisable  to  sow  out  of  dooJ    ?h  ^'^  °^  '^^^'^h  "  as  carlv  ..  •.   • 
and  rich  soil,  and  sow  broa^    1    ^''"°se  a  border  wi-h^i^  "  '*  '» 

April  or  early  Sy  cW  .*!^  T'^"     ^°'  those  S  at  th"'"'^^"^ 
occasional  waterings,  will  insure  It        '  ""'^^  '«a""«-     This    ^i/i?^ 

Stf  the  roof    ,hen  forced  in  war^!^^  ^  *.'P""g  vegetable.    The 
F^Tai^tl^o'^V^  ^-^cfCr^^  -^  ^'-hed  inS: 
Red  and  Vmte^\         ^°^  *^''  ^^t  crop  out  of  h 

b  ^       ^°^'  g  an  early  croDh„!T        ^^^^^'^  glasshouse  n,av 
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Bush  Marrow  is  found  to  be  best  to  grow  under  glass.  It  is  of  com 
growth.  Seed  for  the  crop  under  glass  is  sown  at  the  end  of  Febr 
in  4-inch  pots,  two  seeds  in  each.  When  possessing  three  or 
leaves,  each  seedUng  is  planted  in  a  mound  of  soil,  the  mounds  a 
apart,  above  a  small  heap  of  manure  (as  for  planting  out  of  do 
If  grown  in  boxes  or  tubs,  a  5-inch  layer  of  manure  should  be  pi 
over  the  crocks  at  the  bottom.  The  temperature  should  approxii 
50",  rising  to  65°  or  even  more  in  the  day-time  with  sun-heat  ai 
free  circulation  of  air. 

For  the  outdoor  crop  the  seed  is  sown  in  small  pots  tow 
the  end  of  April  in  warmth.  The  plants  are  grown  in  cool  fr: 
and  kept  near  the  glass.  Take  the  lights  off  the  frame  on  warm  d 
but  place  them  on  again  at  night.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  li 
may  be  removed  altogether,  and  the  first  week  in  June  they  are  pla 
out.  Give  the  plants  slight  protection  against  frost  for  the  first 
weeks  by  placing  an  inverted  flower  pot  over  each.  The  plants  req 
no  thinning  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  \^ 
bearing  heavy  crops,  the  plants  will  repay  the  grower  for  occasi 
soakings  of  manure  water.  The  Bush  variety  of  Marrow  is  also 
best  for  planting  in  field  or  garden,  but  when  planting  in  heap 
manure  the  trailing  varieties  are  the  best.  The  best  Bush  Man 
are  the  Cluster  and  the  Chusan.  The  best  of  the  trailing  varieties 
Moore's  Vegetable  Cream  and  the  Large  White  and  Green. 

WATER  CRE88. — This  is  a  very  useful  native  product  commoi 
many  wayside  streams  in  England.  Where  it  can  thus  be  fo 
growing  naturally,  its  flavour  is  much  better  than  when  grown  i 
ficially  in  muddy  soil.  Anyone  having  a  stream  running  througl 
adjacent  to  the  garden  may  soon  provide  themselves  with  a  si 
of  Water  Cress  by  putting  out  small  plants  (even  slips  with  small  r 
will  do)  by  the  side  of  the  stream  on  a  level  with  the  water,  secu 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants  in  position  by  small  stones.  W 
Cress  may  be  gathered  for  use  all  the  year  round,  except  for  a  a 
time  in  summer,  when  it  is  in  bloom.  It  is  then  strong  and  bi 
and  unpleasant  to  the  palate.  The  more  the  plant  is  cut  in  se< 
the  better  it  grows  and  spreads.  Beds  are  foimed  about  8  feet  > 
and  any  length  desired,  near  to  and  a  little  lower  than  a  stream. 
is  necessary  to  dam  the  bed  at  its  lower  end  and  sufficiently  higl 
have  9  inches  of  water  over  the  whole  surface.  The  overflow  f 
the  first  bed  may,  if  desired,  be  used  to  fill  other  similar  beds,  slig 
lower  than  the  first  bed.  It  is  essential  that  a  slight  flow  of  w 
runs  through  the  beds.  When  the  bed  is  formed,  have  the  soil 
and  add  to  it  a  liberal  supply  of  well  decayed  manure ;  plant  out 
young  plants  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  allowing  7  inches  bet^« 
the  plants  in  the  row.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  yo 
plants.  Planting  may  be  done  in  early  spring.  Indeed,  1 
may  be  formed  at  any  time  except  in  summer.  The  pli 
may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 

FRUrr-GROWING  MADE  EASY 
APPLE. — There  have   been  chanf 
volumes  written  about  the  Apple  •  vet  Sn.?*^.?"*  .'"™^'  ^nd   even 
generaUy  is  little  the  wiser  fo?  ttis'^v^s^Ju'T?^'  *'^^^'°^t««r  gardener 
gardeners.    Perhaps  aU  that  is  M^ittfn  h^^"Vl!'"  *^'  P^"  °^  '"^'^ 
but  I  nnght  find  many  reasons  for  th^  ^^°  ^ad ;  perhap*- 

means  of  Apple  growing  C"ti^Sts^S°"  °'  *^^  ^^^^ 
"^'.^^  T7  ^°'  *^"  inexperienced  to  £„  hi"?'  '^^  •'"^^^  ">at 
whether  of  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  or  any  otier  is  °  h      ^'°^  ^""  *">'*»' 
It  in  his  garden.    He  may  read   bLt?    '       °  ^"^  *  *"■««  and  plant 
and  be  little  the  wiser,  for  much  o^S  ."|°"'"«'^ble  on  the  subject 
which  he  has  no  means  of  Jdentifvfnl     f?^"°°  *""«  °f  thing^^ 
amateur  who  wants  to  know  ho^to 'Tow  t^n  i"%  *^'"'  '^«  °^  ^he 
study  The  Complete  Gardener    but  T^f  ?    k^^'"  ^"""^  "«*  ^^^t  to 
with  the  Apple  bush  in  front  of  hS  anf  an°     ^^  -"^^  ^^'^^^     Then, 
following  remarks.   I  can  promiseTim  a«=q"aintance  with  the 

courage  to  say  that  the  Appfet^alor  "'''^"  ^'  ""^  ''^^'^  ">« 
teacher  than  the  book  alone.  LThSi  "stK  t  '^^  '""''  ^^^"-l'^^ 
to  say  that  success  will  crow^  ttie  sJuJent Wo^  *°?''"  ^  ^•^"*"^«^ 
place  to  say  that  fruit  trees  neld  I»ii  ^^-    ^^  '^  a  common- 

need  it.  and  fine  fruits  ^r^otl^'t^:^^"'^  ^°""'^-     They  do 
whether  in  country  or  suburb  wK^w.^^V*'    ^"*  ^"^  S^d^". 
average  quality,  and  is  first  duT^f^Jir^  ^fP^^  «  the  soil  is  of 
manure  if  the  soU  is  good-thati  if  j!       ^-     ^  '^""''^  "^t  use  any 
a  rule,  young  fruit  tr'es  of  Si  Inds  I'^ro^''"""^^  "^"-^-'  - 
'ew  years  after  planting.     If  your  An^^         vigorously  for  the  first 
read  what  I  have  to  say  as  to  r^.^^    •  '^^^  ^'^  *^''  "ay  disposed 
P^ch     When  AppleTrLs  are  ^StS^Hll"/'^  ""^^"^  ^'-"^  ^'^^ 
used  for  vegetable  or  flower  groS  1o  furth.  ^"""'^  "'"*  ^^  ^^^° 
than  to  dig  the  soil  2  feet  dee^  t,?       u        P^'^Pa^tion  is  needed 
accommodate  the  roots  whenlS  out  t^    f  1.  V'^  '^'^'  ^"""g*^  to 
«ems  to  need  manure  later  on   this  cln,"'!  ^'"^''^-      "  ^^e  tree 
of  a  mulch  or  covering  and  h»htlv  Irt^     "'^u^'  ^PP''^''  '«  the  form 
\Vhen  planting  trees  fn^ass  S  Jhtr    '°  "^°  ""P"^  '°^''  ^°"nd- 
member-one  is  that  a  S  larl  h.     ^'■'  *^°  "^''^^  ?"'"*«  to  re- 
Jat  on  no  account  is  thTgr^T  b^tl,"  T^"^'  ^"^  "'^  «ther 
the  stem.    The  hole  should^  du^  ^t  allowed  to  grow  round  about 
deep,  and  if  the  ground  is  natLii  ^  '^^  ^  ^'*=*  ^""^^  and  2  feet 

t«rfy  soil  as  the  ho?e  is  fiSedTn  ^  ^'  ^."'^  ^^'^y^^'  "^^^  *«  ^o^ne 
«eb  before  planting     St  "n  Nn'""  J'^''  f*'°"''^  ^  '^""^  three 
g.     «ant  m  November.     What  a  frightful  "  to 
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do "  about  planting  an  Apple  tree  I  This,  I  am  sure,  is  wh; 
reader  is  thinking.  But  I  would  remind  him  that  an  Apple 
not  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  Probably  for  the  bes 
of  the  planter's  life  it  will  stand  witness,  according  to  the  meas 
its  success  or  failure,  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  his  effc 
planting. 

Pruning. — ^Most  Apples  are  produced  on  spurs — those  i 
little  outgrowths  from  the  stems  of  the  trees — ^but  they  are  also 
produced  on  one-year-old  shoots.  I  have  seen  bushes  of  Bis 
laden  with  fine  fruits,  and  chiefly  on  the  shoots  that  grew  the  pr 
summer.  Do  not  then  ruthlessly  cut  back,  with  the  object  of  fc 
spurs,  those  firm,  short  jointed  growths  of  the  previous  year. 
may  cut  a  few  inches  off  the  ends,  leaving  them  about  two-thi 
their  original  length  when  the  winter  pruning  is  carried  out  in  Ja: 
I  would  ask  the  reader  to  note  carefully  the  behaviour  of  dii 
varieties  of  Apples  in  his  garden  and  put  into  practice  the  prii 
that  his  observation  teaches.  Irish  Peach,  for  example,  is  a  v 
that  has  the  extraordinary  habit  of  bearing  one  or  two  fruits  ; 
extreme  end  of  one-year-old  shoots,  and  to  shorten  these  by  om 
would  often  be  to  sacrifice  a  good  proportion  of  the  crop.  Mr. 
Udale,  in  his  helpful  little  book  about  "  Fruit  Pruning,"  me 
other  Apples  that  have  this  peculiarity,  namely.  Scarlet  Codlin,  Ma 
The  Queen,  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Baumann's  Reinette,  anc 
lesser  degree,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Bisr 
and  New  Hawtbomden.  As  a  rule  fruit  spurs  are  naturally  pro 
on  the  branches  of  Apple  trees,  providing  the  branches  are  kept 
15  inches  apart,  and  that  growths  tending  to  crowd  the  centre  a 
out.  If,  from  the  early  dajrs  of  the  tree,  pruning  is  directed  to 
cutting  out  all  branches  that  eventually  would  block  up  the  cen 
a  cut  is  always  made  just  above  a  bud  that  points  to  the  outs 
the  tree,  and  the  branches  are  kept  well  apcirt  from  each  other, 
will  have  been  done  to  ensure  a  fruitful  tree.  There  have  been 
wild  tales  told  about  Apple  tree  pruning,  but  I  do  not  bcliev 
amateur  can  do  better  than  adopt  the  customary  method  of  su 
and  winter  pruning,  a  method  that  has  produced  those  magni 
Si>ecimens  in  the  gardens  at  Madresfield  Court  and  Cardiff  ( 
to  mention  only  two  of  the  many  gardens  in  which  similar  trees 
be  seen  ;  they  are  not  only  attractive  to  look  at  and  models  of 
form,  but  they  bear  large  crops  of  fine  fruits.  Before  I  attem 
explain  the  mystery  (though  it  is  Uttle  chrouded)  of  summei 
winter  pruning,  let  me  counsel  the  reader  not  to  cut  back  a  vig 
shoot  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  it,  for  he  will  merely  enco 
the  growth  of  others  Just  as  vigorous.     Let  him  prune  the  roots  ini 

Summer  pruning  consists  in  pinching  off  the  points  of  all  s 
not  needed  for  the  extension  of  the  tree  when  they  have  formei 
or  six  leaves,  and  late  July  is  the  time  for  this.  The  pruner  should  a 
bear  in  mind  the  value  of  young  shoots,  and  if  he  thinks  there  is 
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APRICOT 

here  and  there  shoula  not  pinch  off  fh-     ^     .  '°^ 

a  few  of  them  develop.    At  toe  ^1?'  '"^f  °'  °^<»y  growth,  but  let 
shortened  a  few  inch«.    Wtater  p™  '  r"'"^  '""'^  «*  «>^  ^^e  only 
back  to  within  two  or  three  buds^of?.  k  ^^^P"'^*^  ^y  cutting 
were  "stopped  "  in  summer.    ??e  lJ?„  ^  ^  ''^*'  «^°«^  that 
tree  are  cut  back  to  two-th,rds  of  their^-af„  ff^  "»**  «^t«-  the 
fa  the  system,  and  if  carried  out  Vn^S     vk^"    ^^*'  *'«>^^'y. 
if  the  trees  begin  to  make  too  ^.r^I       °  ^^  <="<'''J  root  prnni  ig 
I  believe,  be  certain.    n.e  X^^t^^'l!^'  *^''"  ^°^  "°P«  "^ 
m  orchards ;   the  trees  are  gSted  ^  V^Tl  ^"^  "  *  "a°*'«J 
although  comparatively  sIo,fS  comne  fnto'tj'*"*^'''  ^°^  "^«  »-"&. 

^!±f ^""^  ""'  ^°^«^"'''  essential  fHfciard  ^".°^-  ^'^  °°  «»• 
agood start,  they  wiU  estabhsh  themSvi  evin  ?*'"?'  ''°"'  "  P^« 
and  pyramid  trees  for  garden  cXvSfr  k  °  "^^'^"^  ^'"^-  Bush 
Paradise  stock ;  then  LyZ^^o^^rfTi.'^'r  *^^  ^road-leaved 
8">--  :^o  wants  <inic^ret^t^Z'^'ZitTi''  ^"°«-  ^« 
on  this  stock,  but  they  are  to  be  nlaXn  Ti  ■  *^*  ^"'^s  ^'■«  K^af  ed 
Broad-leaved  Paradise'^is  a  surf^ce^^S.  s^il'"  T"  **"^^  '^""^  '^  ^e 
roots  should  not  be  more  thS  3  r?f„cS.  L?'°''u*^*^  "PP«"^^°«* 
Judge  how  an  annual  spring  cohering  of  rt^WeH  ^^  '"'^^^  «°"- 

G^Kl  dessert  ApplS.  if  apprelnlte  "rSr  oTri-'^'^' ^"^' *^^^=- 
Irish  Peach.  American  Mother  Alii n 0+^,70  •  °l"pemng,  are  these: 
King  of  the  Pippins.  CorSk^^S^Je  Eh'^'^''^'^"^^  ^^PP^°' 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Adam's  Pearm^S  ^ '  f  "^T  ^PP*°'  Margil. 
Winter  Reinette.  Cornish  GiS^erbo^rt  Se"^  ""0^'  2^"'«an?s 

Good  cooking  ADDles    xr»„a^  •    ^°**"  ^^t'  Sturmer. 

use.  are:  Duchess TSeSfKS.'r^?^  "  ^^^^^  --  ^^o 
Seedling.   StirUng  Castle.    S^^nsZ^^X^'^^^^'h  Potts' 

these  are:  Bismarck.  Br^Sy.riSf^^  J^X^-^J^r^t^of 

culSr-^Tt^t^^Stl/o^r^^^^^  Of 

best  position  in  the  garden  name^v  a  w^  1  ""'"""""^'"'y  '*  °««ds  the 
of  its  best.  It  also  needs  a  t^n^«  1  ^^'.""^^  '°"*^'  «  »t  is  to  give 
is  freely  mixed.  To  pSt  tSe  Apric^f '  ^^  "^%  IT^''^^  ""«  ^'^le 
court  failure.  No  mLure  Xuld  hfj  I^"^'  '""^^^^ed  land  is  to 
time.  for.  as  a  ru  °Te  trel  !„»  ^'^  T*^  *^"  ^°"  **  P^^ting 
The  Apricot  bears  ir^\S^y  rsS^./S  T"^'  "'?°"*  '  ^ 
branches  naturally,  and  as  a  rulP  n.tn!  .-..,  ^°'™  °°  *^«  older 
bject  the  Aprico^t  to  s;v"re  p^nlg^^f  1^^^^^^^^^  '"  tact,  to 

immer  growths  that  form  ^^Se  main  bJ"  T'"  *''''"  ^* 
beyond  the  sixth  leaf  in  Tulv  and  In  .  ^'^anches  are  "stopped  " 
within  two  buds  of  the  base     ^t  "^'^  "'  ^"'^^•"  *="t  ba^to 

by  preventing  excessre^V'l^™^P-^^  is  important,  for 
A  young  branch  may  oft^  be  t?a?n.H        ,^  ,     ''''°**''  '^  *^'ded. 
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form  upon  it.  Some  of  the  older  branches  of  the  Apricot  oftei 
and  may  bring  about  the  ruin  of  a  tree.  Thw  condition  of  things  s 
chiefly  due  to  planting  in  heavy,  cold  soU.  and  to  hard  prunii 
winter ;  thus  the  grower  should  endeavour  to  avoid  these  fa 
Most  successful  fruit-growers  place  great  faith  in  summer  pru: 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  "  stopping,"  or  pinchinj 
the  points  of  the  side  growths,  induces  the  formation  of  fruit 
and  prevents  much  useless  growth.  Until  the  tree  has  fiUed  its  ai;( 
space  the  leading  shoots  of  the  Apricot  and  other  fruit  trees  are  all< 
to  progress  at  the  rate  of  about  12  incLes  a  year.  The  leading  sh 
(those  at  the  ends  of  the  branches)  arf.  "  stopped  "  when  about  18  in 
long  in  July  or  August,  and  in  win'.er  are  further  shortened  to  wi 
10  or  12  inches  of  their  point  of  origin.  Moorpr.rk,  Hemsl 
Shipley's,  and  Royal  are  good  vari«ities.   The  hardiest  Apricot  is  Br 

BLACKBBBRT.— It  may  seem  an  odd  thing  to  recommend  Bl 
berry  growing  in  gardens,  but  th  se  who  are  familiar  with  only 
hed«?erow  Blackberries  can  have  no  idea  of  the  large,  luscious  f; 
that  are  obtained  from  cultivated  plants.  They  need  the  same  ti 
ment  as  recommended  for  the  Loganberry,  and  the  only  point 
nertd  exercise  the  grower's  mind  is  the  selection  of  varieties.  There 
good  and  bad  Blackberries,  and,  as  with  the  Loganberry,  the  bad  i 
are  certainly  not  worth  garden  room  A  really  good  form  of  the 
Blackberry  is  scarcely  surpassed  for  delicious  flavour,  but  since  tl 
is  always  the  chance  of  getting  an  inferior  variety,  I  would  advise 
amateur  to  procure  those  that  have  the  distinction  of  possessing  na 
of  their  own.  Though  it  is  not  always  true  that  plants  that  have  I 
christened  into  the  flower  world  are  worth  gro  ing,  it  is  so  with 
Blackberry.  If  a  ch  ice  is  made  from  the  following  selection 
grower  can  scr-rcely  go  v«rrong ;  he  may,  if  he  choose,  have  the  plea; 
of  growing  white  as  .  "as  black  BLckberries.  These,  then,  are  the  s 
I  recommend— Wilson  Junior,  the  Parsley-leaved,  Lawton.  Lucre 
and  the  white-fruited  variety  called  Iceberg.  Blackberries  may 
increased  in  the  way  recommended  for  the  Loganberry. 

BLACK  COHHANT.— If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  anot 
that  should  endear  the  Black  Currant  to  the  indifferent  fruit  gro 
It  IS  that  a  moist  and  not  too  sunny  place  makes  an  ideal  he 
for  and  suits  in  every  way  the  needs  of  this  still  greatly  valued  fr 
This  recommendation  is  not  lightly  to  be  regarded,  for  to  which  ot 
fnut  can  it  be  given  ?  And  that  fairiy  moist  and  somewhat  sh; 
spot  is  found  without  much  difficulty  in  most  gardens.  Add  to  1 
tribute  that  the  Black  Currant  is  a  fruit  the  pruning  of  which  i 
sents  no  difficulty  and  it  must  surely  recommend  itself  to  everyo 
There  is  no  need  to  give  any  elaborate  directions  for  planting,  si 
to  say,  what  is  almost  a  truism,  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  weU  d 
and  a  little  rotted  manure  will  not  come  amiss  if  it  is  dug  in  alx 
18  inches  deep.  With  the  roots  weU  spread  out,  and  the  soU  mc 
firm  about  them,  and  October  chosen  as  the  month  for  planting, 
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.honld  go  merrily  M  the  proverbial  marriage  bell     Whnf  •      . 
more  real  concern  to  the  reader  is  th..  ^         1      ^^*  "  °*  ™>»ch 

diK«tn,us  insect  pert  now  fairly  Lrn.iiaTtn^''!f  Prevalence  of  that 
and  professional,  mmely.  the  Black  cL  5%'?^°""  ^^^  «"**"' 
the  ominous   "  big  .-u^  •'    ite  nr?,l  "*  "•*"•  ^^^^  produces 

r«,Uen  appearand  or  Uie  budsTdtte"ori!r  ''f*^™^"  ^^  «>« 
Let  me  quote  a  letter  from  Col.  B?iS  °"'  *J"1  ^^''"'^  *«  grow, 
perience  of  this  trouble  and  how  heTerci,^^.  lu''  ^^  ^"'^  ''^  «''■ 
plants.  It  makes  good  reading  -'Thar^  1  ^'*^°"*  '^"^^'^'^S  his 
Black  Currant  bushes,  six  or  e^t  years  old  tt'*-^  m^",^^  °^  ^ood 
until  about  three  years  ago  when  f  h!t  '  ]     *  ^'^''^'-^'^  good  crops 

covered  with  big  bud"  S  Tftte  BlLrr  *^'^^°^«'-«'d  *<>  be  thicldy 
and  advisers  aU  Lid.  ■  Dig  them    '  S.d  h„      [^ '  ^'''-    ^y  ^^ends 
beyond  aU  cure.'     I  dechLd.Tor  S^S'^^fit  k'  '?'  "^7  -«  quite 
not  replace  under  five  or  six  veaiB  and  TI   *.°*' J'"^^ -^  th.tt  I  could 
Of  cur«.  that  is.  picking  off ^^buXiSeZbuS  "V  T^'^* 
boy.  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old   did  noVan +f     ,?  \  ^^  gardener's 
and  to  hL--  I  entrusted  t^t^k     I^l^Lu-^^°°^  °°  Saturdays, 
bottle  with  a  closely-fitting  c^k"     Eve?^  ?.   f  "^''^  ^  ^'""  ^^ 
and  picking  aU  the  LoUen\uds  he  luld  find    h  '^  ""f  T"^*   ""°^' 
bottle  and  brought  them  to  me^and  I  pid  hi™  a  f  P"*  '^'"^  '°*°  *^« 
to  the  number  of  bud,  in  the  ^We  and  tteTnf         ^"""^  according 
bushes.     This  he  did  from  autumn  unSsoriLtr'  °*  ""^  ^^"^  *^« 
appeared     The  first  year's  result  ^^'S'^l^^ ^ ')'  >^  '^"' 
next  autumn  the  big  buds  aooeared  in%n^  u  i^  "'    '"-  ^""*-     The 
and  were  repeatedly  picked  off^SS,re    T^Y"^'""^^'^  '^"'^^'^ 
was  an  excellent  crop  of  very  fin?f™^    Thf     !  "^"""^  y^""'  ^^"^^ 
big  buds  appeared  L  wer^st^lIX^picLd  offburr"  "  '^"  '''''' 
to  appear,  and  now  there  is  not  a  LrhnH  .    '»^  *  ^^^^  '°°°  "^^^ 
are  promising  and  in  exceUent  hllth   fnS"  h       t  '''°-    ^'^^  ^'^^^^^ 
fin>t-rate  crop."     The  finest  fruitSf  the  Black  CuL„7''^  ^'"'P""*  °^  ^ 
one-yearK>ld   shoots;    that  is   to   sa/ ^ost  ofT  "' P'°^""*^  °° 
growth.     The  best  time  to  nr„n»  ,<.  *°^  previous  year's 

and  the  way  topnTne  is  to7ut  out^ldT  "'  *^  '""'^^  "^^  *^'"*^^'^. 
fresh  ones.     If  the  birS  are  trn^^,  ^""l^'  *°  °'^''^  ^'^'"  for  the 

to  defer  pruning  until  efrlvsorLT^^^^K  '^"'  '*  "^^^  ^  advisable 
when  moist.  arrsprinS  Xh  L^ti,  k™.''^'  *^°"eH  if  the  bushes, 
much  damage  ^^k^l  Gi^^,  T  .  :,  ^l'^'  ^'"  "°^'  ^  ^  "ale.  do 
good  varietiS.  ^     '^°*'  ^''^  ^'"'''''^  ^^  Black  Naples  are 

have  it  weU  tiUerand  such  r^ateril^  ^""^  "^^^'^'  '^'  ^°^^'  '^^^^<i 
rubble  m-ved  in      Timf  ^  kk.  ^   ^  ^  *°°'^  ^'^^^^  "^e  and  brick 

Sweet  cL^Vgrowri  as  Jndan"'"  ^""'^  ''^  ^"^  *=-^-    The 
-stems,  but  sLrp^LgTt^e-L^l-il^^^^^^ 
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to  obviate  the  necessity  of  severe  pnioing  in  winter,  which  is  ■ 

liable  to  occasion  "  gumming  "  in  Cherry  trees.    The  Morella  Chen 

commonly  grown  on  walls  facing  north  or  east.    It  needs  soil  sin 

to  that  recommended  for  the  Sweet  Cherry.    The  fruits  are  prodi 

chiefly  upon  tho  growths  of  the  previous  season.    Hence,  as  for 

Peach  and  Nectarine,  the  pruning,  carried  out  when  the  fruiting  is  o 

is  directed  towards  cutting  out  such  of  the  older  shoots  as  can  1 

be  spared  to  make  room  for  the  fresh  ones,  which  should  be  trai 

in  to  replace  them.    Growths  from  spurs  must  be  summer  and  wii 

pruned,  as  explained  on  page  302.     Some  excellent  Cherries  a 

l*arly)  Early  Rivers,  Elton,  and  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau  ;   (» 

stason)  May  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Bigarr 

Napoleon,  and  Black  Tartarian  ;  {latt)  Emperor  Francis  and  Noble 

BED  CUBRAirr  and  WHITB  CUKBAIIT.— These  need  similar  tr 

ment  so  may  be  considered  together.    They  thrive  in  any  ordinary 

that  is  not  especially  heavy ;  but  whereas  the  Black  Currant  prefer 

moist,  "  holding  "  soil,  the  Red  and  White  Currant  grow  best  in  t 

which  is  well  drained  and  moderately  sandy.    They  are  further 

tinguished  from  the  Black  Curran    by  the  fact  that  the  fruits 

produced  chiefly  on  "  spurs  "—short,  stunted  growths  that  form 

the  branches.    Thus  the  pruning  is  directed  towards  encourag 

the  formation  of  these,  and  is  accomplished  by  pinching  out  the  1 

of  the  summer  growths  when  they  have  formed  six  or  seven  lea^ 

and  in  winter  cutting  them  back  to  within  two  buds  of  the  base. 

is  important  to  keep  the  branches  thinly  disposed,  otherwise  ft 

buds  will  not  form,  and  if  there  is  room  a  young  branch  may  be  trail 

in.    Although  Red  Currants  are  usually  grown  in  the  form  of  busl 

they  are  well  suited  to  training  on  a  wall.    In  fact,  if  a  few  pla 

are  put  out  against  a  wall  facing  west  or  north,  a  long  succession 

fruit  may  be  gathered.    They  are  trained  in  the  form  of  upright  cordt 

and  may  have  one,  two,  or  three  stems,  and  are  sold  by  nurseryn 

in  these  various  shapes.    The  leading  shoot  is  allowed  to  progress 

the  rate  of  about  10  inches  annually,  until  it  has  reached  the  top 

the  wall,  and  the  side  growths  are  treated  as  recommended  for  1 

bushes  ;  that  .s,  they  are  pinched  after  having  made  seven  leaves 

July,  and  are  cut  back  to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base 

winter.     Good  Red  Currants  are  Raby  Castle,  La  Versaillaise,  Fa' 

ProUfic,  and  Houghton  Castle.     White  Dutch  and  Transparent  Wh 

are  good  white  sorts. 

GOOSEBERBT. — The  Gooseberry  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
the  bush  fruits  as,  probably,  it  is  the  most  profitable  to  grow, 
thrives  in  ordinary,  well-dug  garden  soil,  and  prefers  an  open  positio 
In  the  shade  or  near  high  walls  it  is  not  at  its  best.  The  bushes  shou 
be  planted  in  rows  at  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet  apart.  The  fruits 
the  Gooseberry  are  produced  as  in  the  Red  Currant  chiefly  on  sii 
shoots  or  spurs.  These  are  pinched  in  July  when  six  or  seven  leav 
have  formed,  and  in  January  are  pruned  to  within  two  buds  of  tJ 
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However,  fine  £ruit«  nn  also  hn™.  ^ 
r^M*^  Tif°  "  opportunity  offer,  i^th"^^'  "     <»•  P^viou, 

the  shoots  be  not  crowded— «  cnm,rlJT  r  "^*°*'  »♦  »  im  wtant  th** 
hr  ap«t  that  the  hald^^Z^,  If  "  ^  '"^  t^*  ^«i 
of  Gooseberry  are  of  -Hr^pSTL^^'^L??-  ^™'  ^"«« 
m  pruning,  the  lower  branches  wm  IoJ^Tt'  ^'^  '*  **"  "  "ot  taken 
the  fnut,  they  bear  wiU  beTp^/^JS  tZ^'^^l'^'^'  '  ^-"^ 
do  IS  to  remove  aU  branches  that  are  dwe  to  t^!"*'  *^«  P™'^*  -hould 
that  are  doeer  than  12  inches.  MdS^^i^l'^""*''  '«»vuig  none 
ato  be  cut  out.  Then  may  atte^onTL  *'*^  ^  K^o"^  »hould 
side  shoots  that  were  "stop^d  "  i^^^J^,*'^"  *°  ^"tting  b«k  thi 

Beautv^SV?  ""'""^IT  •^°""  «cl"<l«  *' 
B«nty,  Green  Gage,  and  Langlev  Gate     pZ; 

White  Champagne  and  Whitesmith.     YeuL    \ 

Mistake.  Rifleman.  C^^ekJ'i^^L"^ 
«.d  Snowdrop.     KW/oo,  .-^X^and  ^^'veut'" 

InX^SS'^n^^S^rL^^f  ^^  e^^at^wbee. 
^ue  tiian  the  Loganberry,  which  L^e  ^J  """'^  'f  "^  ^^-* 
Blackberry  and  the  Raspberry.  It  wS  n^l  '^  * '"'^  ^**«  -n  the 
for  eating  in  the  raw  stkte^  ei^er  of  T^f  f  T  ?«!« 

somewhat  acid  flavour,  but  for  botSL^^^T  ""*'  ^*  ^*  "^  "»  • 
m  tarts  it  is  well  wo^th  groW^f;  °!  "^^  ^-^'^       ^1  ^<"^to»« 

haidy  fruit  in  the  mattlJoTS'^-Jl"  ft"*^  ^^^^  '-«»  ^ 
of  being  practically  unaffected  b^  hT'  *    ^*^  ' 

maybe,  whether  cold  aS  wet  or  hi     7f  ■^*' '  **"' 
a  handsome  yield.     Se  wLo  et^t? '"   '^  ""'^^ 
pursuing  their  gardening  work  wm  i^         ,„?/   "^ 

may  be  relied  upon  to  feteh  hfah       ^      ?*^^'"  ^' 

be  grown  even  on  a  wall  facinimnrfi  v  !  ^°"^«'''  o««"  it  may 
a  warmer  position  is  nZi "  ^  1°"^^^'  '°  *^?.  °"  '  '^  *=o'"'««i 
for  covering  rough  fencS^ZV  b liMin  *  ^^-S^'^^  u^  ul,  however 
•t  seems,  in  fact,  fble  a^d  ;£  t^^f  ,°'  ^°'  '^"^'^S  on  poles  . 
«*  so  simple  that  the  meS^»l!?  ^  ^""^  anywhere.  Its  needs 
!*ould  not  hesitate  to7Stw;.r"  "T^'^'"^  '*  ^^^^  - 
">•    As  soon  as  plantineTLLiS^       '^  ^^^  *^*  *'"^«  to  put  it 
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these  will  fruit  the  following  year.  They  ihonld  not  be  bnnch< 
to  a  pole,  or  tied  up  perpendirulariy,  but  spread  out  fan-shaped 
the  second  and  subsequent  years  the  question  of  pruning  will  dei 
the  attention  of  the  grower,  but  this  is  very  simple.  All  one  h 
do  is,  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  gathered,  to  cut  out  some  of  the  s 
that  produced  them.  The  plants  should  be  put  at  least  6  feet  t 
although  this  is  not  really  allowing  them  enough  space ;  a  distar 
10  feet  between  each  would  not  be  too  much.  It  is  not  a  bad  pi 
put  them  in  at  6  feet  apart,  then  in  two  or  three  years'  time  to  ta! 
every  other  one,  thus  leaving  them  finally  at  12  feet  apart.  The  . 
of  growth  will,  of  course,  as  with  every  other  plant,  be  largely  gov 
by  the  kind  of  soil  they  are  planted  in.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  it  is 
likely  there  will  be  no  need  to  take  up  auy  of  them  at  all.  Some 
care  is  needed  in  purchasing  Loganberry  plants  ;  some  are  raised 
seed,  others  from  layers  from  the  parent  plant.  Now,  there  are 
good  and  bad  Loganberries,  and  an^ong  seedlings  there  are  sure 
both.  In  buying  seedlings,  then,  you  run  the  risk  of  getting 
ones,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  bad  variety  is  just  as  much  troul 
grow  as  a  good  one ;  therefore,  in  ordering,  ask  for  plants  that 
been  raised  from  layered  shoots,  for  it  certainly  would  not  be  ^ 
the  grower's  while  to  adopt  this  method  of  increasing  inferior 
The  amateur  may  readily  increase  his  stock  by  pegging  down  the  e 
the  current  year's  growths  in  the  soil  in  early  October.  The 
is  slightly  notched  just  where  the  shoot  meets  the  ground,  an( 
notched  part  is  buried,  say  a  couple  of  inches.  The  chances  p.re 
the  shoot  will  be  sufficiently  weU  rooted  by  the  following  Ap; 
be  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and  put  out  on  its  own  accc 
if,  however,  it  is  not,  it  will  naturaUy  be  left  until  the  autumr 
transplanted  then. 

MELON. — The  Melon  is  one  of  the  easiest  oi  all  fruits  to  grow  1 
a  point,  but  the  critical  time  comes  when  the  *'uits  begin  to  i 
for  unless  the  cultivation  has  been  correct  the  plan* :  tre  liable  to  coL 
then  woe  betide  the  fruits.  That  bane  of  the  Melon  grower,  the  di 
canker,  may  attack  the  stem,  and  if  this  happens  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  plant  alive  long  enough  for  the  fruits  tc  i 
But  let  me  not  dishearten  the  reader.  The  seeds  germinate  re 
iu  warmth,  and  the  fruits  may  be  expected  to  be  ripe  in  about 
months  after  sowing  the  eds.  The  orthodox  method  is  to  sow 
seed  in  a  small  flower  pot  in  a  greenhouse  having  a  min'  um 
pe:ature  of  60°,  covering  with  glass  and  shading  from  sunb.  le. 
seedlings  will  show  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  the  Ltile  p 
need  all  the  sunshine  they  can  have.  Melons  may  either  be  g 
m  large  flower  pots  10  or  12  inches  wide  or  planted  out  on  a  pref 
bed  of  soil.  The  latter  is  preferable.  First  a  hotbed  is  mad 
consisting  of  strawy  manure  to  within  about  2  feet  of  the  roof.  1 
this  is  placed  a  double  layer  of  whole  turves  grass  side  downwai 
not  fresh  turves,  but  those  that  have  been  stacked  for  some  mc 
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and  are  partially  decav«<l     a  iif»i 

<^ry  4  feet  al^  th/^d.  Id   '„  ^"1°'  ?''-'  '*'"  »  P'^"*  "t 
plants  13  put  out  when  it  is  6  or  8  inch«  LT     k    ""'  "^  **«  »««J»n« 
rooted  in  the  .null  pot  in  which  ^0^^?'  ''^'"'  '°  ^**=*-  "  "  ~ccly 
pinched  out  and  two  growths  „e  ^o^  ZZ"^"^-    ^^  P°'»*  ^ 
that  is  placed  for  their  support.    Smi.,^'^^'  "P  ^«  t^elhs 
out  immediately  the  hotbed^  made  un  or  ♦h'"  ""*  "°*  »«  ?"» 
three  or  four  days  so  that  the  heaJ  mT;  L      "  ".*''  ^  'P°"^  '  ^*it 
moist  atmosphere  with  a  minrmum  L^'  ^'^  "^        "^     ^"  *  '^*™' 
<riU  make  rapid  growth  and    „X?^shrts^"  w    °'  ^•'  ''''  ^''^'^^ 
wiU  bear  male,  others  female  fl^ei      »  „^*"  ^™-    ^ome  of  these 
shoots  arr  again    "stopped."      T},."  Utt«       ™^     *^°'^*'"  •''°w  the 
tiny  fruit  at  the  base.     Wait  untH  stvl^^.T  ''/^^TK^'^hed    by    a 
at  the  same  time ;   then  in  the  middle  of  Se  7    !  f  °^'"  "'  "P*'" 
and  place  it  upon  the  female  flowert  tia^a  -^s'et  "'o^'.  "^^  ''''''''' 
obtained.     There   is    usually   no   diffi.ulf„   •      /^    of  fniit  may  be 
blossoms.    The  reason  the  middle  oUho/,  '°   i"*^'°«  '"'>"gh   male 
of  polUnation  is  because  thence  p^L J  1,  H '^  ""  '.^T "  ^°'  ^«  P''^^'^' 
readUy  effected.     In  a  few  5a^  tKmale  ^  """^  fertilisation  is  mr-e 
smaU  fruits  begin  to  sweU.     It  b  tiienSi^    "^'^  *'"  ^^''^  »"d  the 
several  blossoms  at  the  same  t^^7!s  stn  ST'''"c°°  °^  ^^'^^^'''g 
the  fruits  will  sweU.    If  however  nLfl  •  ^  *^  Justified,  for  each  of 

the  next,  and  so  on.  tieronJ  ^do Tot'o  r'"'  °"'  ^''''  ""°^''" 
nsuaUy  lead  to  small  fruits.  When  Sie  fL^H^""'  '"'*'*  '^*-'  '^"^  ^"^^ 
points  of  all  shoots  are  pinched  oat  »^=.,  T  ^°^'"S  freely  the 
arise  are  also  treated  siSrly  zicTpt  wZ  .f",^"^'''  *^**  •"'^V 
and  when  the  fruits  begin  to  cSSr^  a  «•!"  '  P'^"*"  ^"""^  '"^  ^'«"° 
essential.  The  plants  nSd  no  shSl  ,  ni  ^*  ""*"'*  atmosphere  is 
leaves  are  seen  to  droop  One  ott^l^^^  ^"""^  "^"^  ^""^'^'"'^  the 
has  to  bear  in  mind  i?nor?o  L?,.^™^"'?"^^'"*'  ''"'  ^°"^' 
or  it  may  collapse  at  the  grouS^ Tevef  5rom  rV  u'  "?.  °1  '^"  P'*"*' 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  rub  h^H  ^"'"  "  *''''  '^^PP*" 
When  the  plants  are  well  r^tS  ,nH  '^^^^  '*''"  *'*''  ""^^nt. 

kept  moist.'^thougrwren  tSr5Si^L^°r^  '''''l  *^^  ^°''  ""^^  ^ 
Especially  is  a  drier  afan^nhlT  P^"'"^  ^^*^"  '^  «  needed. 

Some  goi  melons  are  Her'P^n  "f'^^^'^  °'-  the  fruits  may  split 
A:.G?ldenPer?Siot.?/i°^,^,^^^^^^^^^  °-g^.  S^ittSn's 

^o£'7ai,;"  Ala;' maTe^r  r'.".  ?,"''  ^'^  ^^^  -^^^-^-^  -  -  ^'ame 
higher'at  the  back'^bSf  fn  f^ront  I  ?  '"  *^^'^^^'  '^^•''°S  it  rather 
already  detaUed  ThrtJ  n?Jf«  '  ^^,^°^-^'-  '*  w.h  a  bed  of  soil  as 
equal  distancefapart  Tne'^towlrr*  °"*  ""^  '^'"^  8'^  ^^ht  at 
and  one  in  the  ccatre  TlT^  .  V°P'u^""^^"  ^"'''"^^  the  front 
induce  the  forJatToiofoth?  ^"11°^  '^'^  P'^*  *^  Pi^^^^^^d  out  to 
flowers  they T  turn  t^^  I  ^°'^^-  ^^  '^  "^^'^  ^^  "^^t  show  female 
fertilised  as'e^,^n^"^^3„^2^;  ''^?'"  ^'°"°'^  ^^°*  "^^^  "« 
from  one  plaS  ifis  n^.  -\^  I  ?'  ^°"''  ^'"'^  ""'^  ^^«  obtained 
p  ant.     It  ,s  ncce==ary  to  keep  the  growths  fairly  thinly 
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disposed,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  frequently  "  stopping  "  the  s 
and  by  cutting  out  a  few  superfluous  ones. 

NECTARIHB. — I  will  spare  the  reader  a  long  disquisition  oi 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Nectarine,  the  rights  and  wrongs  < 
cultivation,  by  asking  him  to  treat  it  exactly  as  I  have  advisei 
the  Peach.  Among  the  best  varieties  are  Cardinal,  Early  Ri 
Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Ehnige,  Violette  Hative,  Pitmaston  On 
Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria. 

PEACH. — ^Would  you  have  luscious  Peaches  in  your  garden  ?  1 
if  you  live  in  the  north  or  north  midland  counties,  the  trees  must 
the  shelter  of  a  glasshouse.  Only  in  the  south  and  south  midl 
can  the  Peach  be  grown  out  of  doors  with  hop',  of  success,  and  th< 
warm  wall  is  necessary  to  its  well-doing.  I  have  seen  Peaches  gi 
as  standards  and  bushes,  but  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  ju 
one  in  recommending  this  method  of  cultivation.  The  wall  should 
either  west  or  south,  although  in  some  particularly  warm  and  shell 
gardens  an  east  wall  may  be  chosen,  though,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  ad  vis 
Having  selected  a  suitable  place  for  the  trees,  the  next  thing  to  coa 
is  that  prosaic  yet  very  important  proceeding,  making  the  boi 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  be  quick  about  it !  "  I  can  imagine  the  reader  excl 
ing.  "  We  know  all  about  digging,  trenching,  turfy  soil,  and  all 
rest  of  it,  and  are  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  art  "  (for  is  it 
an  art  ?)  "of  obtaining  luscious  Peaches  for  our  own  table — Pea 
such  as  we  see  only  in  big  gardens  or  shop  windows."  I  will  ski] 
unnecessary  details,  but  still  must  insist  on  the  necessary  soil 
paration,  which,  however,  is  simple  enough.  The  thing  to  do  is  tc 
a  hole  about  5  feet  wide  and  2}  feet  deep.  Put  one  layer  of  t 
ends  in  the  bottom  to  serve  as  drainage,  then  a  layer  of  whole  tui 
grass  side  downwards,  and  fill  the  hole  with  a  mixture  made  u 
turfy  soil  (whole  turves,  each  chopped  into  about  half  a  dozen  piei 
with  which  half-inch  bones  and  lime  rubble  have  been  mixed  at 
rate  of  a  double  handful  of  each  to  one  barrow-load  of  soil.  T 
ingredients  ought  to  be  first  well  mixed  together,  then,  as  the 
is  filled  in,  tread  the  soil  firmly,  though  not  so  firmly  as  to  mai 
hard.     In  two  or  three  weeks  the  Peach  tree  may  be  planted. 

Planting. — But  this,  the  reader  may  urge,  is  an  ideal  waj 
planting  Peaches.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is,  but  I  would  1 
that  in  this  case,  at  least,  there  is  no  other.  One  plants  a  Peach  tree 
a  generation,  and  it  is  obvious  that  to  plant  it  badly  is  to  store  up  m 
disappointment  for  future  days.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  just  dig  a  hoi 
the  border  and  plant  the  Peach  tree  in  it  as  you  would  plant  a  VVallflo\ 
Unless  the  gods  are  very  good  there  will  be  no  flowers  on  that  wall, 
if,  as  is  most  likely,  that  imp  of  mischief  in  whose  train  lurks  misfort 
should  turn  up  when  least  expected,  then  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
the  Peaches  that  were  planted  in  haphazard  fashion.  As  to  the  act 
planting  of  the  tree  theid  is  not  really  much  to  tell ;  the  chief  poi 
to  remember  are  to  dig  out  enough  of  the  new  soil  to  allow  all  re 
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to  be  spread  out  to  their  fuU  extent  m  «i    .  ^" 

upper  roots  ate  covered  with  ,  orrinrh       .  **  ^"""^  *  depth  that  th« 

^tc,Tni  ™^S^sj  s^'£S 

jeen  m  long-jointed.  soft  growths  2lt  do^'l  *^  ^^«  concern^  is 

the  venest  tyxx>  in  f-uit  ^wing  SS  ttS  ^  "^*y'*'  ''*'"•    And  ^ 

which  means  not  the  spinney  of  toTfnr    *^v"'  ""^^^  t^e  "wood" 

u,  ^ripened,  the  fruit  buds  ^i^US ,^"1  "^e  Peach  s^,. 

When  shaU  we  plant  ?     AhT   vi      tn  /"  '^*^''«- 
wants  to  know,  and  more  often  than  ««;  i*      •  "  "^^"^  "^^ry  amateur 

gantmg  Peaches,  and  October  is  wAaS  .k  *^''  ^*  ''months  for 
If,  however,  through  one  of  those  m.^'  *^*  *^«"  of  the  two 
no  cognisance  thil  is  not  p^ctiLSrtherc?  °'  "''*='^  ^^^  ^^e 
at  the  end  of  March.  Even  then  I  ain  .^?^*'  *  °i^«  «^nn  day 
tnals  are  not  over,  for  unless  Ss  e«.^  ^"^'^l  *^«  ^^^^'^  grower's 
most  other  people,  the  tree  wTmST.nt  "^  *^''^°*  fnjm'Sro 
or  three  years,  and.  alas .  ^  ,'SS^  X^'  ^°'^  *^«  S'^*  t^ 
'TOng  s.de  by  not  producing  My  flowers  ?r''  ""^^  '""^'^  °°  ^S 
What  shaU  he  do  ?     That  LuJ.     °**'^-    The  amateur  is  in  H«n J^ 

y  be  done  by  gett^g  It'SrS,?" J  Se  f ^""^  "^^  ^^  "-n 
thick  on«  that  are  sure  to  be  fou^  W^L  t^ .r*  '"**^8^  ^^^  those 
m  the  sod.  and  if  any  roots  are  seek  f<f^  *'^^  ^  ^^'^  '"•^hes  higher 
subsoil,  they  are  to  be  shoS  Ld  1?/°'°^  '^'^^'^t  d°^  to  toe 
object  of  this  gardening  oj^S  Ttl  S    ^I  '*'^«''*-    ^«  whSe 

tole,  near  the  surface.  Some  ^rowe^  makeP^  f  '°°*''  ^th  big  and 
root  prumng  aU  youne  Peach  f^  u  ^  P'^^ctice  of  lifting  aiid 
years  after  plantin"^  ^  ^^fo^^l^^  %"*"'°'^  ^o^  two  or \^4 
for  these  alone  ensure  plenty  ofS^it  b,H«  t?™  ''°^'  fi''™"^  roote 
amateur  to  buy  a  tre?  wito  seS  brlth  1"""'^  "^'"^^  ^^^  the 
maiden  "or  quite  young  Plant     S./  *''^°  *°  ^tart  with  a 

ti>e  first  season  after'^SgwhiJfo?^"  "'".^^^^  ^™'*  P^bably 
has  to  -grow  on  "-whichTml^^Wv  1*^7.  '"^  '"^^  ^«« 

Pruning  is  a  simple  enough  ma£"  ?S^  ^°  '"  "^^  °"'^«^- 
frmt  is  produced   almost  efclu^rvefv  1       ^°''"  '"^'^  that  the 
Otter  words,  bj   diose  that  Sitti^n,^^- °°'"^'"-°''^  ^"^^  ;    in 
best  tame  to  carry  out  nr.rni„        •        P^^^o^s  summer.    Perhan,  f  h» 
f  before  S:7eZ  ?r°f^T  S^eZ" '  ''^"  "^^  ^™'*  ^  ^td 
"easier  to  judge  how numysCta  malt  ??. '"•"^"^  °°  "^«  trees  it 
'^e  growths  that  one^^TL^^      }^^^  '^*^°"*  overcrowding 
'"d  the  growths  to  leayTinLtty,°'\^^^^^^  P^°d"<=«l  Iruite 
^oots  that  arise  from  tte  m^n  u'^'u^  *^'  *=""«°t  «««on.   Te 
■t  •nay  be  said  to  beTm^o^    rr^'^  ^'"^  "  ^'^"^  "^«.  tto^b 
--e  ne,t.and  in  the  a7Cn%f^tS-S-r^S^"i:d' 
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Disbudding. — When  growth  begins  in  spring  it  will  be  not 
that  numerous  little  f^reen  shoots  a?  well  as  flower  buds  make  i 
appearance.  If  all  these  were  aUowed  to  develop  the  tree  would  < 
become  crowded  with  useless  growths  or,  as  the  gardener  has 
"wood,"  so  some  of  them  have  to  go.  Only  two  or  three  on  ( 
branch  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  length  ;  whether  two  or  tl 
must  be  decided  by  the  grower  with  an  eye  to  the  space  at  dispr 
At  any  rate,  one  of  these  new  g^wths  must  be  at  the  top  of  th*  o 
shoot  and  one  at  the  bottom,  or  as  near  to  the  top  and  bettor. 
they  are  to  be  found.  If  there  is  room  for  a  third,  then  this  shi. 
be  chosen  about  half-way  between  the  other  two.  Let  disbuddin<> 
completed,  say,  in  three  weeks. 

When  cutting  back  a  shoot  or  growth  of  a  Peach  tree  (and  at 
autumn  j  tuning  it  is  wise  to  shorten  weak  shoots  t/  about  one-th 
care  is  necessary  to  cut  just  above  one  of  those  small  pointed  b 
that  will,  when  growth  starts  in  spring,  produce  leaves.  All  bios; 
buds  that  have  not  a  leaf  bud  above  them  vnll  die.  Let  me  not  c 
elude  with  this  alarming  note,  since  those  readers  who  prefer  to  1 
at  the  last  page  of  a  book  or  the  last  word  of  a  paragraph  before  read 
it  through  may  be  discouraged.  Rather  would  I  finish  by  sajdng  t 
if  the  selected  shoots  are  nailed  in  about  midsummer,  and  side  she 
that  arise  from  them  are  cut  off,  then  there  should  be  plenty  of  i 
Peaches  if  the  trees  are  well  suppUed  with  water  from  April  onwa 
and  only  one  fruit  is  allowed  to  each  square  foot  of  space, 
occasional  watering,  sa>  once  a  fortnight,  with  diluted  liquid  man 
from  the  farmyard  works  wonders,  but  a  weekly  sprinkling  of  artific 
manure  does,  perhaps,  as  well.  Good  varieties,  in  approximate  on 
of  ripening,  are  Waterloo,  Ecirly  Rivers,  Hale's  Harly,  Early  Gro 
Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Crimson  Galan 
Stirling  Castle,  Sea  Eagle. 

PSAB. — Much  of  what  I  have  written  about  the  Apple  holds  gc 
with  regard  to  the  Pear.  This  makes  a  fine  orchard  tree  when  graft 
on  the  Pear  stock,  and  is  then  grown  in  standard  form.  But 
cultivation  in  well  tilled  garden  ground,  bush  and  pyramid  trees  on  t 
Quince  stock  should  be  obtained.  They  have  the  same  virtues 
dwarf  Apple  trees  on  the  Para'^'se 
able  to  the  summer  and  winter  p 
th"  Apple  ;  each  branch  ol  a  we. 
spurs.  These  form  naturally  in 
on  the  Apple,  and  the  c}o=e  pruning  that  is  occasioned  by  pinchi 
off  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots  in  July,  and  shortening  these 
within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  bsise  in  January,  suits  admirabl 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  see  finer  Pear  trees,  that  blossomod  ai 
fruited  more  abundantly,  than  those  grown  by  the  late  Mr.  Norma 
head  gardener  at  Hatfield,  and  the  method  of  pruning  now  advocati 
is  the  one  that  was  practised  there. 

Some  of  the  best  sorts,  in  approximate  order  of  ripening,  a 
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Louise  Boimede  TeLv  JLT      *'''°'  ^^app's  Favonrif-  x. 

Nectarine,  so  far  ^h  *!.i^"*^^  '°  common  with  +k     « 

ki-d  Of  soil,  U^'e  ™bWet?n7f "  ^-ncerned'^tkes'^S?  "'^ 
•ccount  to  be  fonrotten  »n^  .?  '"°**  important  cnnA-1  *  ^*™« 
planting  hold  gSrf^  ?**  "\''  ^''«<=tionsT?osoS^°f *'*"«*•  °"  °° 
Praning  whenR^ah^;    '^'  *'°""  th«  advice  L?^  P^paration  and 

manner  of  producSl  i^^?  '  .i™"  "^e  Peach  andS^^".  ^^"^ 
little,  stuntSISr^JoSbf  "1;  "^'^  ^«  <=Sy  S^on"  '°  ^''^ 
are,  however,  also  pSd  Iv  *^^"  °°  «>«  branch  ."^fPr.- 
»room  these  should  be  nl^ej^^'"'^;;];^"-^^  Sro^^Z'^^"  1^*" 
Plum  may  be  cArW<w4  «      .'""^  «i-.     Most  of  the  nr.,n;  ^°  *bere 

the  s.xth'^lSfme  °"  J°  ^'T;  ""'^  •*<=ons  sterpTnl.r'^^  ^^  «'«' 
extension  of  the  teeror  .  ^'  '''^^^^  that  are  C  t  ^.°.°*  f^'^^" 
winter  pruning  in  r'^'J?' ^""^  '"^  *<>  «!  t2:ant  I^"*^  ^°'  *»>« 
cat  back  to  wfthfn  fe'^'n  *^\^^°°t»  «o  sho^  TT'  ""'  '""^ 
at  two-thirds  of  LT^ri  T,  ^"'^^  °^  the  base^.  «.k  ""°"  ^« 
«f  the  one-yea;!.SThrrr^"f  •  "•  -th^an^^^TSf:  T 
room,  checks  gross  gtS  h^  F°T  °^  t^em  in  where  , I ''*^"' 
«  advised  andfnrfhfr         ^  *'™**'y  «>ot  pruning   .  "*"®  '» 

^  its  f  ""■'■  K'"«  c^r.,?  „„r  It •  ^'«"P""t 

tWa,  S™'  «™  i"  October.    GoL  S       "'■  <^''G°We, 

^"  ^    "^  ^^'^  ^gamst  it.  or  rather  the 
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only  thing  that  might  deter  the  slipahod  gardener  from  gTo\« 
is  the  fact  that  it  only  pays  for  room  when  given  good  culti 
It  needs  deep,  well  dug.  rather  moist  soil,  never  yielding  satis! 
crops  on  light,  badly  tilled  ground.  It  has  a  gross  appetit 
appreciates  plenty  of  rotted  manure  dug  into  the  soil  about  12 
below  the  surface.  The  Raspberry  is  chiefly  a  suiface-iooUng 
and  it  may  seem  contradictory  to  recommend  a  deep  soil,  b 
value  of  this  will  be  appreciated  during  hot,  dry  weather,  for  t)i 
roots  will  be  kept  cool  and  moist.  Perhaps  the  best  time  of 
plant  15  in  October,  although  the  roots  may  be  put  in  any  time 
the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  fairly  dry  and  the  weather  mild. 
early  planting  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  There  are  twc 
monly  practised  ways  of  growing  the  Raspberry — ^in  a  clump,  c 
the  growths  trained  fan-shaped  on  wires.  Either  is  good,  b 
former  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  least  trouble.  Only  on* 
is  needed  for  each  clump,  the  growths  being  loosely  tied  up  to  it, « 
by  the  other  method  one  has  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  erecting  a 
wire  trellis.  There  is  no  doubt  finer  fruits  are  obtained  by  the 
plan,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  for  the  growths  are  then 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  and  become  well  matured.  However,  if 
berries  grown  in  clumps  are  kept  well  thinned  out  and  are  m 
up  tightly,  the  grower  will  have  little  to  complain  of.  It  is  ma 
venient  to  have  the  clumps  in  rows,  and  the  usual  distance  tc 
between  each  row  is  5  feet,  and  between  each  clump  in  the  row  ; 
plants  put  in  singly  and  trained  on  a  wire  trellis  are  placed  at  a  di 
of  3  feet  apart.  Providing  the  amateur  plants  tus  Raspberries  I 
ground  and  realises  the  simple  fact  that  the  finest  fruits  are  pn 
on  one-year-old  growths  he  should  find  Uttle  difficulty  in  theii 
vation.  As  soon  as  planting  is  finished  cut  back  the  shoots 
half-way,  and  in  the  March  following  further  shorten  them  to 
6  inches  of  the  ground  ;  this  will  result  in  the  development  of  a  n 
of  vigorous  shoots,  of  which  only  some  half  dozen  should  be  a 
to  remain.  Only  strong  shoots  are  likely  to  give  good  crops  th 
year.  In  the  case  of  plants  grown  against  wires  there  ^vilI  be 
for  more  shoots,  and  they  may  be  trained  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8 
apart  all  over  the  wires ;  there  will  be  no  fruit  the  first  year, 
good  growth  is  made  the  canes  will  fruit  freely  the  second  year. 
will  be  no  further  pruning  to  do  the  first  season  after  planting, 
the  next  and  succeeding  years  the  old  growths,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
as  can  be  replaced  by  young  shoots,  should  be  cut  out.  Let  the  1 
aim  at  having  his  plants  full  of  one-year-old  shoots,  then  the 
be  no  anxiety  about  the  crop  of  fruit.  "  Cut  out  the  old,  train 
new  "  should  be  the  Raspberry  grower's  motto.  It  goes  without 
that,  as  the  Raspberry  is  chiefly  a  surface  rooting  plant,  it  appr 
a  mulch  of  rotted  manure  about  the  stems  in  early  summer,  and 
in  just  beneath  the  soil.  If  the  grower  keeps  the  ground  wel 
in  summer  and  takes  care  not  to  dig  amongst  the  clumps  in  ^ 
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Mun^  the  aoil  may  be  forir^  *'5 

LX-y^-  --  —  -at  a„  ^^:^^Z^^^ 

Autumn  Raspberries.—  Thos^  »i, 
antumn  may  indulfe  th^ir  /,-      •,       °  <^»  to  have  Pa.^u     . 
treat  them  com««t     J^^^? '*  "^'^V  '^hoose  the  ri!hf  ^^"*«'   '» 

growths  are  cut  down  in  early  s^n^!  t  P"""°«  "  *hus  chan^.f  ^J 
fomj.  for  it  is  only  such  as  f  w  ^u^  ^  "^^^  '«»h,  vigorous  I    1 '   ^ 

r"  al^ead  and  to  make^^Sy^^^tST?  ^^^^-^-nies  is  to  look 
Some  growers  treat  <;♦«.„  u       P'^^P^ation  for  the  next  v»o,- 

,       useful  for  preserving.    Thos,.  „,»,  ^^^V  are,  however 

ShJ?n  *~  P^**^'l  0"t  early  irAui°^,*^\*  P^'Pose  early  in  the 
fiut  the  following  year     Th-    ^iT     ,  ^"gust  where  the  Dlant^  ar«  * 

fi- plants  by  th!  ^JS^^^^J^^^^-e  e.ery  opportu4  o^-^^^^^^^^ 
«o«l  crop  of  the  finest  fruite  S^  . '  ^'^  "^^  ^  «Pected  to  beS  f 
Strawberries  can  only  5^^^*  ,^1    °'**°*  «°««siorof  good  qS* 

ctST'  ^^"-^^^Sw'bL'yTX  tt  4^°^  ^o-1 

j"uvanon  m  its  second  vear     H^  ,      "^  "^^t  "nder  ordinarv 

«"i  m  September  in  rows  i«  tn/>K^  recommended  is  this  • 

7  'ts  neighbour.    iSe  tSl^  ^^T-' '  "'*^"S  '^'^  P^ant  9  inches 
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year  they  would  be  much  too  crowded.  The  plan  adopted,  thi 
li  to  dig  out  every  other  plant  in  the  rows— this  will  leave  the  ten 
plants  at  1 8  inches  apart,  which  is  sufficient  distance  to  allow  b 
them.  They  may  then  be  left  either  one  or  two  more  seasons, 
cultivator  desires,  but  it  is  really  best  to  dig  them  up  after  the 
borne  two  crops  of  fruit,  and  make  a  fresh  plantation  of  young 
Strawberries  are  most  easily  increased  ;  in  fact,  they  ii 
themselves  by  means  of  "runners."  Little  plants  are  fom 
long  stalk-like  growths  that  originate  from  the  oarent  plant  ii 
summer.  If  the  surrounding  soil  is  forked  up  the  runners  r 
pegged  down  in  this,  although  the  best  way  to  insert  them  is  ii 
pots  filled  with  soil  and  placed  conveniently  round  the  parent 
They  are  easily  made  firm  by  means  of  small  wooden  pegs  plaa 
the  stalk-Uke  growth  just  behind  the  little  plant.  If  the  soil 
moist  the  runners  will  be  well  rooted  in  about  a  month,  and  m: 
either  be  placed  in  pots  for  growing  in  a  greenhouse,  or  used  for 
a  f'esh  plantation  out  of  doors. 

obably  no  crop  better  repays  the  gardener  for  good  cult 
tha  .he  Strawberry,  which  is  not  successful  on  light,  dry  soil 
this  is  heavily  dressed  with  rotted  farmyard  manure  dug  in 
12  inches  deep.  A  fairly  heavy  soil  suits  them  best ;  it  she 
prepared  by  digging  and  manuring.  Planting  should  be  cor 
by  the  third  week  in  September,  for  then  the  plants  have  i 
better  chance  of  becoming  well  established  before  the  winter 
If  the  runners  are  layered,  say  late  in  July,  the  plants  will  b 
ready  for  their  permanent  quarters  in  early  September,  an( 
planting  is  a  great  aid  to  success.  During  spring  the  soil  t 
the  rows  should  be  frequently  hoed,  so  as  to  keep  down  weeds 
keep  the  surface  loose.  It  is  often  said  that  the  hoe  is  the  gai 
best  friend,  and  in  Strawberry  growing  it  is  certainly  a  great 
the  production  of  fine  crops.  Strawberries  bloom  in  May  a 
flowers  are  often  damaged  by  late  frosts  with  the  result  that  th 
of  fruits  may  be  seriously  diminished.  When  the  Strawberry  pla 
is  small  it  is  well  worth  whilt  to  protect  the  flowers  by  shakin 
dry  straw  lightly  over  them  ;  this  can  readily  be  removed  in  the  i 
and  put  on  again  at  night  when  frost  threatens.  It  may  make 
difference  between  a  scanty  and  a  full  crop  of  fruits.  Straw 
when  ripening,  are  Uable  to  be  spoilt  by  soil  splashed  up  durinj 
rains,  and  some  precaution  is  necessary.  The  simplest  way  of 
the  fruits  cle<m  and  undamaged  is  to  support  each  bupch  by 
of  a  forked  stick,  thus  raising  the  Strawberries  several  inchei 
ground.  Clean  straw  is  often  spread  between  the  plants  w 
same  object. 

Excellent  varieties  are  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  Joseph  Paxto 
basket,  Louis  Gauthier,  British  Queen,  Leader,  Monarch,  Sir 
Napier,  The  Countess,  and,  of  late  sorts,  Waterloo,  Latest  of  1 
Frogmore  Late  Pine.    St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  and  St.  Joseph  i 
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petual  fruiting  sorts,  and  if  the  flowers  ar-    •  1.  ^ 

five  cropi  in  September.  ^^''^  °^  '«»  summer  wiU 

Vim.— The  Grape  Vine  is  hardv  •   if  «,,..  v. 
in  a  cold,  nnheated  greenhouse    when  IrT^.       ^"'*°  "^^^  «"««' 
August  or  September.    Eariier  fruit  is  onTv  ♦«  ^  "ot  wanted  untU 
aid  of  artificial  heat.    Let  us  firat  conSdtr  fh      ^  °''*^''"^  ^^^  *he 
tivation.  «nce  many  are  the  saTe  wSe'heT"'"'"'  ^"'^"^  °'  ^'^- 
hous.  or  in  a  cold  one.    Vines  fofs^  e  '  IJ^"*''  "J"  "^  Seated  glami- 
pots ;    they  are  usuaUy  sold  when  one  v«,^^  ^^  nurserymen  in 
former  are  known  as   ■'planting"  the  C        ^?  ^^^^  '>^^-    The 
The  phinting  canes  (costing  aS  5s  eacM  Sil  Z     ^™""S  "  <=^""- 
year,  whUe  the  fruiting  canes  (citing  abfutTo   ^\  °°,/™'*  ''''  *"* 
crop  the  first  season.     The  Vines  mav  IvT^i     l^'  ^"^ """  «"«  ^  small 
in  June  or  July.     Perhaps  Tie  bcTplt  tr  t^. '"  ""*'"""• '"  *^«"=''. 
is  to  prepare  the  border  in  autumn   anS  to  ot  "''T'^'''''^  «"''^«'^ 
and  plant  it  then.     The  preparation  o?  the  £'"  **"'  ^'""  *°  ^^"'^h 
important  of  the  several  ch£f  items  t  ^,!^    "  "  °""  "^  «»«  ^°>^ 
Vine  in  iU-prepared  soil  is  ceSV  JTo^J^^r"" '   *°.P'^"*  *•»« 
results.    Grapes  that  "shank"  SelanTr,  !  "'"*'  °''  •"'liflFerent 
are  usuaUy  traceable  to  a  fT^ty  bS^d^     It  1*m  k'°"   P^J^^'^' 
6  inch«,  depth  of  broken  bricks  wSe  fJLdation  ^h'  '"*  ^'''' '' 
rows  of  turves  placed  grass  side  downvvards     The  r^-      ^  '°'°*'  *^ 
np  of  specially  prepared  soU  of  which^h.  ^7"  ,     v.   "^'"a'nder  is  made 
cut  into  about  six  pieces^t^  a  siade     ^^        ""'"^  ^  *""'^'  ^^ 
"  turfy  loam."    It  is  not  a^Lb  e  to  use  fr^h?  '"T °"'^'  ''"'S"^*"' 
that  have  been  stacked  twelt?  rnont h?    ^'^^'y  ,*="*  t""'e«.  but  those 
of  fam.yax.1  manure  inTe.^^'    To  ^er^S"f  J  rJ'  "  '''^  '^y-^" 
add  one-fifth  part  of  ho^Tdroppin^  one^fif^TfV     °^  1^"^^  '°^"  " 
fifth  wood  ashes,  and  a  goodTDnSna!;?  .^  ,f  ^^'^  ""^^'^  ^"^^  ""c- 
mg^dients  should  be  thoCghfy  mt|  Ufor^ihe  t^/" :     ^"  "'^ 
This  sou  mixture  and  DrPn,r=.tiL  C^        *^*  ^'"''^'"  "  made  up. 

Vine  border,  an5  «  made^  uf  iT^f''  ^  '"^^  *°  ^°"^"t"te  «"  idcL 
hard  when  prepared  ft.  VinJs  olantT"  m^  ^'°^''"  ^""  »'"*  «»* 
best  auspic^.  mS  gro  Jral?i^  thlt'"  J?'.'''  *'"  ^'""^  "°^^'  ^^e 
enough  to  start  with  ;   m^^e  s^^ay  ^^  ^dtfi  V"'  "''^  ^  '"«* 

suitabtfor  Vi:^"Sat°°ar?to tL"""  °"^t  ^'^^"-     ^•*'^-  » 

early  grapes  an  indoStS:ri°'rerera'JL'"Vhef%""r'-'  '"*  ^°^ 
are  made  with  large  ooeninM  nr  ^.T      u       }^  *™"*  "^^"^  °*  Wineries 
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coMtMt  cropi  of  gimpM  for  nuny  yean,  it  ia  neverthelen  tnie 
excellent  gnpet  are  grown  without  rach  elaborate  border  prepan 
But  thia  ia.  of  comae,  only  when  the  natoral  toil  happena  to  be  suit 
where  it  ia  good,  rich  toam.  a  or  3  feet  deep.  Vinea  live  for  many,  1 
yeara  under  good  cultivation  (witneaa  those  at  Hampton  Court 
Cumberland  Lodge.  Windsor,  both  considerably  over  100  years 
90  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and  the  initial 
is  almost  the  only  one.  Every  other  year  it  ia  advisable  to  term 
few  inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  replace  with  a  rich  top  dressii 
turfy  loam,  horse  manure,  and  half-inch  bones  in  the  proportion  ah 
advised,  for  when  in  full  growth  the  Vine  needs  copious  suppli 
water,  and  the  surface  soil  ia  apt  to  get  sour.  It  is  an  excellent 
to  have  strong,  open  trellis  paths  here  and  there  on  the  bordi 
obviate  the  necessity  of  treading  on  the  soil. 

P/an/tii;.— There  l»  'ot  much  to  tell  about  the  planting. 
win,  of  course,  be  takei  t  to  damage  the  roots  when  taking  the 
out  of  the  flower-pot.  ^ue  crocks  are  removed  and  the  chief  loc 
matted,  must  be  disentangled,  so  that  they  may  be  spread  out. 
not  a  bad  plan  to  soak  the  Vine  until  a  good  deal  of  the  soil  falls  a 
then  the  roots  may  be  spread  out  evenly  and  freely.  I  have  ki 
Vines  crippled  in  growth  when  planted  just  as  turned  out  of  the  flo 
pot ;  'there  is  the  danger  that  the  "  baU  "  may  get  dry  and  remain 
and  the  roots  peilkh.  In  any  case,  whether  most  of  the  soil  is  t 
away  or  not,  the  Vine  must  be  soaked  thoroughly  a  few  hours  b< 
planting.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and  cover  the  u 
roots  with  only  about  2  inches  of  soil.  Leave  a  shallow  depres 
about  the  stem  so  that  water  subsequently  given  shall  reach  the 
roots  and  not  trickle  away  from  them.  An  average  distance  to  a 
between  the  Vines  is  3  feet.  If  a  planting  cane  is  put  in,  cut  it  1 
to  within  12  or  18  inches  of  the  base  when  planted  in  March.  (If  pla 
in  June  the  Vine  wiil,  of  course,  be  in  full  growth,  ind  must  no 
cut  at  all.  In  this  case  the  roots  are  disturbed  as  Uttle  as  possi 
Several  buds  will  start  into  growth,  but  only  one  (that  at  the  a 
if  it  grows  aw^y  strongly)  is  aUowed  to  remain.  The  others  are  nil 
off.  By  the  tad  of  the  summer  the  young  shoot  will  be,  or  sb 
be.  quite  6  feet  long.  It  wUl  then  be  in  the  same  condition  : 
"  fruiting  cane "  bought  from  the  nurseryman,  except,  of  coi 
that  the  latter  will  be  in  a  large  flower-pot. 

The  Pruning  of  the  Vine  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C— the  two  c 
things  to  know  are  that  the  main  stem  of  the  young  Vine  shouk 
allowed  to  progress  at  the  rate  of  only  2  to  3  feet  annually  up 
roof,  and  that  the  fruit  is  produced  by  the  green  shoots,  those  of 
current  season's  growth.  In  January  the  m ,  a  stem  is  cut  bad 
within  2  to  3  feet  of  the  base  of  the  previous  year's  growth— ( 
is  to  say,  if  the  Vine  grew  6  feet,  cut  away  3  or  4  feet.  One  may  le 
it  3  feet  longer  every  winter  until  in  time  the  top  of  the  roof  is  read 
By  lea\nng  more  than  3  feet  of  annual  growth  there  is  a  dauga 
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^^Sr^T.'^^J-^^:f^^Z^  'ate«.  Shoot,,  or.  „  t.ey 
the  same  side  of  the  st4  than  15  or  it?nS  ""^  ^  ''°«^'-  *°««ther  on 
with  and  not  be  opposite  to  e«h  ^tJer   "fin'    ^"^  '^""''^  '^^'"^^^ 
there  will  thus  be  t^lateral  ^owSs  L  o    ^  k  '  '*  ^'=*'"  °'  »*<" 
It  is  not.  of  course,  possible  to  grt  SSf^  2  '^^  "^^  °*  *^«  '°™«'- 
apart,  but  the  particulars  given  liserlelL^*'/''*'*'^  *^  «^"t«c« 
Any  intermediate  growthf  are  ^STo^  ^f' ^^  *°  *^''  uninitiated, 
lateral  shoots  make  quick  progtS^^Jd  L  ^^""8  «»«  """"mer  the 
out  at  two  leaves  beyond    ttf^'nS^    if'P°'°*  °*  t^^^h  is  pinched 
shoot  is  stopped  beyond  the  fifth  fcS'  Ik      "°'^  ^^°^-  "»««»  the 
growths,  as  they  are  caUed.  are  "  stSoed^-  Sf^"!u*  °'  "  «"bl*teral  " 
or  two  leaves.    In  the  Jai^uary  fo^El  Jl^^^^^  ^^^^^  "^ade  one 
is  cut  back  to  within  tlo  SJS  of  toTdT  v^ "^M^''"^  ^^^^^^ 
into  growth,  that  which  contains  a  bunchT;,,  !!L*°  ^'^  ^""^^  start 
is  rubbed  off.    If  neither  hSTbunch  Ihen  /i?'^  *°  «™^'  '^'^  °ther 
.Uspensed  with.    And  so  the  LTe  p^t^°  f  *  ^^^^  °',  the  two  is 
shoot  at  two  leaves  beyond  thehunrr^f^  stopping  "  the  green 

t^  buds  in  January.  rgo?e^,^has"Sri"'*^^  '*  '^^  *° 
Hius  we  see  how  very  simple  a'^Ji^r  ^  *^°°^  "^"^^  round- 

detaUs  of  treatment  S^m T  timT^N^i^/S^^-^y  ^-  ^"^ 
the  grapes  are  gathered  are  important  W  T  '°*°  ^°^  ""til 
hended.  Six  months  are  nec^  to  nJS  ^^  "*  *^"y  '=°'"P«- 
Vines  are  hard  foired.  :SSr^«  sS^^^'-T  ^^-  "'^«^  the 
as  they  do  in  March.  proSce  n^Tru  f  S^^jj  «^^»^  "^tui^y. 
i^rMaTand^C"'  temperturTa;:  t^T^,  ^^--gSpS 

intot^m^'/.^rt  atiXre.t°tir^  "'^^  ^«.  ^^^^^  -e 
ing  the  Vines  and  the  house  gMy  several^  "  Provided  by  syring- 
Plan  to  open  the  ventilator  sligSv  when  th^.?  *  ^^^    '*  ^  ^  ^« 
io»  above  the  minimum   niirht   tL^™^        thermometer  register 
admission  of  air  graduaUy  UP  SmdT^'   ^"'^   *°  '°"«^«   the 
in  the  aftemoon^l,^^^^P  ^^^^LrV?  '^''''^  '*  ^'^'^"^"y 
shine  on  the  roof.    Thu^n^rlv  sS.  ^h^^- ^^°''''  *^"  '"°  "«^  to 
at  I  p.m.  or  2  p  m    whUe  n  ^I »  ^  ^ ."'®  """"^  '^""'^  he  closed,  say 
or  later.    ^aT'i^^Z^'''l^r'''^'^'''''°''^''^^'^^^^P^- 
are  necessary.  ^  tf^at  ^^'^^^^of  ^H'  '^°''  ""'  ""^  ^^  '""i^ture 
dispersed ;    Jhus  a  good  'C  "  t  Zl   Z'^^.^^^  ^  '^^  ^^^  easily 
over  the  little  bunchy  wiUgLwraSvand^'".?'  ^°"^""«  ^ 
by  moisture  and  by  "  early  Kne"r^/ f.,    »f°''"?  "  encouraged 
the  sunshine  is  off  the  roof  a„r^f'  .      ."""  ^°"'"'  ^  closed  before 

walls  and  floor.  snotjTLZ£"2  tt  "'S""  '^«*^  ^'^"*  *^« 
or  •'  growing  "  arises  and  th7,  1^  /  gardener  terms  "  genial  - 
Pap«  are  i^theM^Ser  ^an  pe^^f,/"  '^P'^^  .K^wth.  When  the 
bunches  apparently^L  t" rf^^^f  ""!  ^^""^"^  P<>nod  is  reached.  The 
i«thenneS?„Jt^f^^ri°Pj°'  two  or  three  weeks,  and  ca« 
y    OIK)     force     them  by  an  unduly  high  temperature. 
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After  the  "stoning"  time  is  over  aU  is  plain  sailing  A  mc 
warm  atmosphere,  with  a  fair  amount  of  fresh  air  during  the  day  are 
chief  hmgs  to  provide.  The  border  must,  of  course,  always  be  k 
moist,  not  by  continual  watering,  but  by  a  soaking  whenever  it  appc 
to  be  getting  rather  dry.  To  let  the  roots  suffer  for  want  of  L 
IS  fatal  to  success. 

Thinning  the  grapes  is  interesting  work,  although  until  . 
13  accustomed  to  it.  it  is  rather  trying.  The  left  hand  holds  a  sn 
forked  stick  by  which  the  stem  of  the  bunch  is  secured  ;  with  sciss 
m  the  nght  hand  the  worker  removes,  first  of  Jl,  the  smaU  seedl 
bemes.  then  those  that  are  iU  placed  and  crowded.  About  half 
inch  13  an  average  space  to  aUow  between  each  berry,  when  thinni 
IS  finished  m  the  case  of  such  favourite  sorts  as  Black  Hambun 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  Alicante  and  others.  For  the  smaller  berri 
sorts,  such  as  Frontignan.  Muscadine  and  others,  rather  less  spa 
IS  necessary.  When  the  grapes  begin  to  colour,  less  moisture  and  mc 
air  are  required ;  as  the  colour  deepens,  cease  moistening  the  vine 
or  the  grapes  may  split.  Give  also  stiU  more  air  until  by  the  tit 
the  grapes  are  ripe  the  ventilators  are  left  open  night  and  day     Them 

^^?L^  "^^"^.^  f^'°  '*^'^*^  '°*°  ^°^^-  ^"^  ventilators  shou 
not  be  clOTed  ;  the  Vmes  must  have  aU  the  fresh  air  possible,  ^o  th 
the  growth  may  be  well  matured. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  grapes,  although  only  a  few  are  cor 
mon^y  grown.  Black  Hamburgh  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  cult.vat. 
of  aU  the  large  bemed  sorts,  and  is  well  suited  to  cultivation  in  tl 

SwJIJJr       tJ''^,  ^''^*^  <^'^*=^>'  *°°'  ^  t°  be  commended 

Foster  s  Seedlmg,  Buckland  Sweetwater  (botii  white  or  yeUow  varietie 

are  other  useful  and  easUy  suited  grapes.     Those  that  are  not  suitab 

for  the  am-  -  .rs  greenhouse  and  should  be  attempted  only  in  hcate 

T^Tn    '  "*^  of  Alexandria  (the  king  of  grapes,  yellow),  Madre 

M       7^1*  '^'   -^^ick    Seedling    (black),    Mrs.   Pince's  Blac 

Muscat.  Ap  .owers  (black),  and  Lady  Downe's  (a  late  black  grap 

tha.  may  be  kept  until  spring).     The  latter  grape  is  usually  allowe 

to  start  mto  growth  naturaUy,  witiiout  fire  heat,  the  bunches  ripcnin 

in  late  summer.     It  is.  however,  not  an  easy  grape  to  grow 

>  kI"*^   i^'y^^/s— When  tiie  lateral  shoots  are   8  or  lo  inches  Ion 

It  becomes  necessary  to  tie  them  down  from  tiie  roof  glass  to  the  trelli 

fh,„T''%KP'°'^'^^  *°'  ^^^  P"T^-     I"^  ^J^i^g  so  it  is  the  simples 

A^u     ^''J°'^^  *°  •'^^^^  *^^™  °«  at  the  point  of  origin.     Only  th^ 

end  should  be  tied  gentiy  down  at  first,  tiien  a  few  days  later  the  shoo 

may  be  brought  away  from  the  glass  much  more  easily.    But  at  al 

;l!°  K  ^l"  'L*"  '^  necessary  or  tiie  shoot  wUl  break  off.    In  thinninj 

the  bunches  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  berries  that  are  left  by  stickinj 

tne  scissors  into  tiiem,  for  each  disfigurement  then  will  prove  a  blemish 

wnen  toe  gnipca  are  ripe.    Lady  Downe's  grape  has  an  unusuaU, 

tmn  skin,  and  is,  therefore,  especially  liable  to  be  "  scalded  "—i.e.  the 

skin  IS  scarred  as  tiiough  burnt.     It  is  caused  by  tiie  sun  shining 
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on  the  berries  while  thf 

"scalded"  if  the  ventilaL"1s ""Sv  "^L"""^  "»  "^^e  to  be 

^"^fn^he""^*  ^"^  '^^^-  «d  £S„ri:°/he  vinery  i.  dosS 

a  seeded  grape  is  X^^dtt^ed  "S*""^" -"^'them  S 
tte  top  ventUaton,  open  for  an  inch  ^/t^  ^'  ''"^"^y  *«  to  I'e^e 
ttat  the  moisture  nay  disperee  itT,  *J''.*h™ughout  the  night  so 
Bcaldmg  «  most  hkeiy  to  occur  *  "  *^"""S  J"°«  and  July  th^ 

The  question  of  ventilati«„   •     • 
admitted  with  the  object  XeringT?"'    ^'  ^^°"'«^  -v-  be 
Jt  nsmg  too  high  ;    therefore    It  sho^lV'^^'^*"'^'  ^^^  ^  PreveS 
mcreasmg  amount  after  an  early  st^rt       >      ^^'"^"^'^  •"   ?^aduX 
air  will  probably  be  necessary  LSe.-  w""     ^^  °°'"^"     ^  "^ae 

ventilation  is  chiefly  importfST.  ^*  "^^^^^  The  quesUon  of 
heated  vineries.  Wien.^aJTn  Se  smT""  ^*^  ^P«  ^^"^4  ,n 
aUowed  to  start  naturally  into  ^owth  JJe^'^f  °"'^'  ^^e  Vines  \e 
top  ventilator  partly  open  all  nighJTs^'  *  best  plan  is  to  leave  the 
^  be  freely  admitted  fct  tSng  in  S^e  mo™"'^''  '"""^  ^'^^  "^^y  air 
:S'e    °^°  "°**^  ^^  evening  "°™'°^'  ^"^^  t^e  ventilators 

i3  ^^^^o:^'as*^.t:SS;i.ril^o^;^  to  inexperienced  growers 
sometunes  the  greater  part  of  th»  k       ^  °^  *^«  •^'^es  shrivel  and 
The  fault  usuall^  lies  afthe  ;o^^^'^^,!!  ^«^«^d  and  thus  spoiJt 
B  often  responsible.     The    reme^^  Ses    'n  ^^'"''^  "^""'^  °'^  ^0"r%oi 
«.U  and  in  providing  adequateTrafnat?         '""°''*"S  the  unsuitable 

.wMchtireplet^S^^^^^^  -  -Pe  "  a  room  is  available 

wide  open,  so  that  the  Vines  m^^^^'  ^'-eenhouse  can  be  thrown 
The  simplest  method  of  SeservTn/.  '^'  ^  "'"  ^^^^^  air  poJfbT" 
placing  the  cut  stems,  beann^^L  h  ^'T'  '°  ^'^  ^°"dition  isTat  of 
ark.  cool  room.  One  tJat'  Sees  JSrth '  "  '"'*'"  °^  "^^^  ^°  -^^^ 
^perature  there  is  not  likely  tXSni'  T'V"'*"''^^'  ^'"^^'^  tiie 
of  stem  must  be  cut  with  each  buncS  ^o  S.?"l  u*  '"^^'  '^  °^  5  inches 
">  tiie  bottle  the  fruit  will  hr.;,  ^^r^^**  ^^e  former  is  inserted 
angle  of  about  30"  •  the  fmn^-Ti^    ^^'-     ^he  bottles  are  fixed  at  an 

7  Of  the  bottfe.  ^fnfcTl/^tt^:;t"f  ?  ^^^-'^  *°^^'  ts: 

Of  40°  IS  most  suitable  for  th^\J  protruding.     A  temoeraturp 
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the  bottle.  When  this  difficulty  arises,  growth  above  the  bunch  n 
be  used,  as  it  does  not  make  much  difierence  which  end  is  placet 
the  bottle.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  cut  5  or  6  inches  below  the  bi 
and  2  or  3  above  ic,  inserting  the  lower  part  in  the  bottle.  The 
late  keeping  grapes  are  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Alicante.  These  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the  wii 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buckland  SweetMrater  will 
keep  long.  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  may  be  1 
until  Qiristmas.  Caimon  Hall  Muscat  is  a  ha:idsome  late  white  g 
largely  grown  for  the  market. 

The  Vine  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  dormant  buds  or  "  ey 
as  they  are  commonly  called.  The  best  time  to  prepare  thes 
January,  and  some  heat  is  necessary.  If  a  heated  vinery  or  gr 
house  is  not  available,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  buds  roc::  in  sp 
under  a  bell-glass  or  cloche  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  If  it  is  neces 
to  retard  some  buds  for  this  purpose  (although  in  an  unheated  vii 
they  are  usually  available  as  late  as  March),  the  best  plan  is  to 
off  a  shoot,  18  inches  or  2  feet  long,  and  place  it  in  a  bottle  of  w 
in  a  cool  place.  Each  bud  is  cut  so  that  there  is  half  an  inch  of "  wo 
or  growth  on  each  side  of  it.  Cut  each  end  slantingly,  and  ren 
quite  a  tliin  sUce  from  the  base  beneath  the  actual  bud.  Fill  s 
pots  (2j  inches  in  diameter)  with  turfy  soil  with  which  sand  has  1 
freely  mixed,  and  press  in  each  bud  firmly,  so  that  only  the  "  e 
shows  above  the  surface.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  hot  bed  n 
up  several  days  previously  ef  leaves  and  manure,  and  covered  wi 
hand  Ught,  they  will  soon  form  roots.  In  fact,  they  will  root  res 
enough  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  glass-covered  Lox  in  a  warii)  gi 
house.  When  rooted  they  are  gradually  given  air,  potted  off  wher 
roots  are  plentiful,  and  "  grown  on  "  for  whatever  purpose  is  necess 


m\ 


Grafting. — ^This  is  a  method  of  increase  largely  made 
of  by  nurserymen  to  effect  an  increase  of  stock  of  cer 
plants.  It  is  most  useful  to  the  amateur  in  connection  \ 
fruit-tree  growing.  If  the  garden  contains  a  worthless  Ap 
Pear,  or  Plum  tree,  this  may  be  cut  down  and  bcions  or  grov 
from  a  good  variety  of  the  same  kind  grafted  upon  it. 
best  time  for  grafting  is  about  the  middle  of  March  v* 
growth  is  about  to  commence,  for  then  imion  of  stock  and  s^ 
takes  place  more  readily.  Two  chief  points  to  observe 
in  January,  to  cut  down  the  branches  of  the  tree  to  be  graf 
and  in  the  same  month  to  c!^t  the  scions  or  grafts  from  the 
it  is  wished  to  perpetuate  and  partly  bury  them  in  f-  gro 
on  a  shady  border.  There  are  various  methods  of  ^Taft 
and  the  size  of  the  stock  usually  determines  the  methoc 
be  followed.    Vhen  both  stock  and  scion  are  about  the  s 


>se  IS  necessary. 


DRAFTING  FRUIT  TREES 

When  the  latter  is  attached  to  th??       '"*  *°  "^^tch,  so  thS 
If  the  stock  is  of  greatertidTthi^.^:' t^^^  rn.y  tit  cLely 
case.  It  is  most  important  that  1}T        ^^^°°'  ^s  is  often  the 
""S,"^?  the  st^^kTn  one'^sid''  ??fhJ"  "^^  *°  -^cide' 
.s  whoUy  dependent  upon  the  udon  of  ?»,'"'''''  °^  g^^^ing 
or  growmg  tissue  (that  hes  beneatTih«  •     *^f  cambium  layer 
with  that  of  the  stock.    t^S'SrllsT'  ^^'^^-  '^  '^'  «S 
the  bark  of  the  scion  exactly  fitsTve?  th  ?T?  *°  ^'«  that 
cutting  down  old  trees  it  is  usu^tr^  f^    °^  *he  stock.    In 
of  each  branch  upon  ^  *°  ^^^^^  about  9  inches 
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which    to    insert  'the 
grafts,  the  latter  being 
9  or  10  inches  long. 
Crown  and  cleft  graft- 
ing are  employed  when 
the  stock  is  an  old  tree 
with   thick    branches. 
In  crown  grafting  the 
scion  is    inserted    be- 
neath the  bark  of  the 
old  branch  at  intervals 
around  it.     The  bark    *•  scion 

IS  slit  longitudinally,  -  ■^■"n  mo  stock  waxed  "  """"** 

the  scion  is  cut  slantindv  so  ihc>t  n- 
beWnd  the  bark,  the  latte^r  me^^J,  ^  ^  P"^hed  dowii 
^vith  the  haft  of  a  budding  St?  l'^'"^.  P'''^^^  forward 
ment.    It  is  usual  to  Se  a  sma?l  nT^  ""l^'l  *^  ^"^^ru- 
s  anting  cut  so  that  it  r^y  fit  on  thp  *        .  *t'  *°P  °^  ^^e 
cleft  grafting  the  scions^^  inserted  L?  fu^'  T^'    ^^ 
as,  shown  in  the  illustration  Sre  beii^  ?  ?   ^'"  **""  '*°'^^' 
scion  at  the  edge.    The  Sts   t  .^  *^^^"  *"  P^a<=e  each 
Position   by  beLg  tied  ^th   raffia  'Then'''  T""'  '^*   ^ 
c^y  IS  used  to  cover  the  too  of  f Si    f^  ^^^^'""^  wax  or 
the  grafts,  so  that  air  is  Funt  i     ^"^^  ^"^  ^^e  base  of 
'n-t  be  kept  moTst.  Tr  i    v^n'S'  a'nd'"''"-     ^^   ^^^^ 
appear  m  the  wax  must  be  filled  ^^  '''^'^''^^  that 
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r^nmms.  ma,  be  prown  successfully  in  a  cool  glasshouse,  but 
not  possible  to  force  them  by  the  application  of  heat.    They  ma] 
grown  in  pots  or  be  planted  in  a  border.    The  house  in  which  1 
are  grown  should  be  Ught  and  airy,  with  sufficient  hot-water  pi] 
to  exclude  frost  in  early  spring.    When  the  trees  are  in  flower  the  hi 
is  kept  fairly  dry,  and  the  trees  shaken  Ughtly  each  day  to  a! 
pollination.    After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  all  the  plants  in  ] 
must  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  full  sun,  so  that  the  growths  may  beo 
thoroughly  ripened.     Repotting  may  be  done  in  autumn,  taking  i 
to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil  without  injuring 
roots.    The  pots  in  ejich  case  must  be  well  crocked,  and  nothing 
the  best  soil  used.    Good  turfy  loam  should  form  the  basis  of 
compost,  with  the  addition  of  bone  dust,  old  mortar  rubble,  an 
little  sand.     Any  pruning  which  may  be  necessary  ought  to  be  c 
during  summer  whilst  the  growths  are  young,  in  order  that  the  pL 
may  not  lose  energy  by  maturing  needless  shoots.     The  trees  ma; 
started  into  growth  in  January  or  February  by  keeping  the  h( 
somewhat  closer,  and  by  syringing  the  branches  two  or  three  ti 
a  day.     The  night  temperature  should,  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
40  degrees,  and  may  be  gradually  increased  when  fruits  arc  "  set.' 
EGO  PLANTS. — The  Aubergine  of  France  (Solanum  Melongen; 
botanists)  is  sometimes  grown  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  its  fr 
Seeds  are  sown  in  February  and  the  young  plants  are  potted  sii 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.     When  the  first  pots  are  modera 
well  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  those  5  or  6  in 
wide  ;    another  shift  into  7-inch  flower-pots  will  serve  to  mature 
fruits.     A  suitable  compost  may  be  made  up  of  three  parts  turfy- 
one  part  well-rotted  manure,  such  as  is  obtained  from  an  old  hot 
and  half  a  part  each  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.    A  sunny  greenh 
forms  a  suitable  place  for  cultural  purposes. 

FIQ. — ^The  cultivation  of  Figs  under  glass  is  practised  in  two  v 
In  one  case  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  and  are  placed  out  of  d 
after  the  crop  is  gathered ;  in  the  other  case  the  trees  are  plante 
a  prepared  border  in  the  glasshouse.  Both  methods  give  goo<  » 
but,  of  course,  much  larger  trees  with  correspondingly  heavier  c 
may  be  obtained  by  the  planting-out  sjrstem.  Turfy  soil  containing 
and  plenty  of  grit  is  essential,  whilst  a  thorough  drainage  syste 
necessary  ;  though  Figs  requi'-e  an  abundant  supply  of  water  throug 
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the  growing  season,  they  stronrfv  obifrf  ♦,»  ... 
toot.    A  somewhat  confined  root  fun  if  eferlS^?"*  "°''*"«  »*  "^e 
for  m  the  latter  case  the  plants  are  Ua?  e  to  S      ."  "°l^ted  area, 
growth  which  does  not  mature  well     i,"^'' * '°*  °*  "«'««•■  gross 
manure  is  beneficial  in  spring.     From  thl  f im    rf^'°5  °*  weU-rotted 
into  growth  in  spring  untU  toe  fr^Sst^J'    t„       P"*"*"  ""  ^*^«d 
weU  syringed  twice  a  day  and  the  paths  and  w«iu  I,  "^°'  ^'^^'^  ™"st  ^ 
ataosphere  Figs  are  very  liable  to  be^tt^S  bv  r^°"*'-l°'' '°  ^  ^'^ 
good  Figs  may  be  grown  in  houses  wiSlSifi.^  f*f  '^"^^-    "^^^ 
case  is  it  wise  to  subject  them  to  a  verv  hith^  "**  ^*«*'  »°d  i°  no 
crop  of  Figs  is  produced  on  the  old  gro^s  and  ^^'^*"'^-     ^^  «"* 
crop  matures  on  the  young  shoot^    An«'  "°       '^'^'^-  *  second 

for  training  in  to  extend  the  tree  are'stop^d  T^l  !^?k*^  °°*  ^^°t^<* 
gation  IS  usuaUy  effected  by  means  ofTff^  ^'**^  '^**-    P^opa- 

spring.    Good  varieties  are  Brown  Turkevsf  ?^"P*'°'^  ^°«J  '" 
seilles,  and  Negro  Largo.  ^'  ^*-  J°*»°  s.  White  Mar- 

PBACH  AND  llECTAiaHB._These  fmiK.  h, 
that  they  may  weU  be  taken  togetoTr  In  ^^  "!  ""'''  ^  '="'"'"0'> 
planted  in  prepared  beds  in  houses  and  tLh  T*  «'"^*'"  ^^V  are 
a  foot  or  so  beneath  the  gla^s  Sid  °n  ^^  ^^°^^f  .t'-^ed  to  trellises 
back  waU  may  be  covered  S  altooul  to  '"f."  °i  '^-*°  '^""^  t^o 
ful.  They  are  also  grown  in  its  S  toe  sSLT  .^""^  ""  '"^  ^"«=^- 
etc,  often  are.  When  prepSg  be^s  ^to^^^^*  ^'"'°^'  ^^«"^^' 
is  n«:essary.  altoough  toe^trees^^nust  not  ^e  a,w!  Tf  '^^'^^^^ 
at  the  roots  after  toey  have  been  stlrTn      .  ^  *°  ''^*=°™«  dry 

support  anything  approiw  stagS^f  '"^^'"^  =   they  cannot 

containing  Umer^bblffoiSTtoebSf^w":?'-  ^°'"'  ^^^^  «°" 
assisted  from  time  to  time  by  dre^  n^^  o?  w?n  .?'.^"'  '^  '""^t  ^ 
may  be  lightly  forked  in  the  suS  foil  J?^*''^  "^°"^^'  «»»'<=»» 
into  growto.  As  toe  fruit  ij  borne  oSl^  •*^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
is  necessary  toat  good.  wcU-ripred  sho^t^  ZZV'""''.  ^°^  '* 
>-ear.    To  assist  in  this  aU  worn  ont  ^^^  ^  produced  each 

as  the  crop  has  been  gShlreT^  ^d^Z  '""'*  ^'  ^^'""^•^d  as  soon 
for  the  foUowing  year  must  bfc'ut^fut'yS  ^e'^  -t."''"^"^ 
some  growers  stop  toe  points  of  th^  «h^*.  ^""^  °^  summer 

may  be  weU  matu«d  onTelower  part'fth'e  T".*"'*  ^^  ^'^'^^ 
m  npening  toe  branches  as  mucj  vTntlaio^ %^'^'^^;  ^°  "^^* 
given  night  and  day  during  late  ^,.m^  ^  ^  ^^^'^^^  ™"st  be 
oftheleavestoebranch^iLuti^,?r'  ^^  ^"*'™°-  0°  «>«  f^U 
with  an  insecticider^e  hous^^ii^^'ti'-^^^  ""m  ^'f  ^  ^'^"^^  "^^^^ 
washed.    The  branch^  ar7^^!!i        5  thoroughly  cleansed  and  white- 

the  trees  for  ^ImZ^^^^r^J,:;  ^  Wht"?"^^^'^  *°  ^^^P"'' 
early  as  May  it  is  nec^LL^^  ?^t  ^^°  ^^^^  "«  desired  as 
December.  A  comS^J  LS^  "^^ ^"^  ^*°  «'*^-*^  ^"'V  ^ 
that  is  necessary  XtoelLte  hit  r^^^n'"  f^  ^°°  *°  '^'-  '^^ 
">cre^  graduLy.  unS  a  Sim^"  o  ™  •  knd  "  "'"'^  "  "^^  *^ 
to  ro,  or  ratoer  more  wito  sunTerL^  beTn  riaTTor^S; 
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houses,  at  all  events,  pollinatioii  must  be  assisted  by  going  <m 
flowers  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  and  dusting  the  pollen  on  the  st 
on  sunny  days.  By  lightly  shaking  the  branches  occasional!) 
distribution  of  the  pollen  is  also  effected.  The  trees  may  be  syi 
twice  daily,  except  when  they  are  In  flower  or  when  the  fruit  is  rip« 
Too  many  fruits  are  almost  sure  to  form,  and  some  nce<l  to  be  rem 
The  "  thinning  "  is  best  carried  out  on  two  or  three  occasions.  ] 
growers  consider  that  a  good  average  crop  consists  of  one  fruit  to  ( 
square  foot  of  roof  space.  Throughout  the  perioc  of  growth  ' 
must  be  given  frequently,  and  on  no  account  must  the  beds  be  all 
to  become  dry.  Liquid  manure  occasionally  will  do  good, 
successive  crops  the  houses  may  be  started  at  intervals  of  foi 
five  wieic.  Plants  in  pots  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  to 
recommended  for  Cherries.  Disbudding  is  explained  on  page  511. 
PEAR. — Pears  are  included  amongst  the  various  fruits  grow 
pots  in  the  orchard  house.  They  arc  grown  on  the  Quince  stocl 
are  repotted  in  good  turfy  soil  each  autumn.  They  must  be  grov 
a  cool  temperature  and  given  plenty  of  fresh  air.  They  cannc 
forced. 

PLUK. — These  are  also  included  amongst  the  list  of  fruit 
available  for  growing  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house.    They  re( 
similar  treatment  to  that  recommended  for  Cherries. 

8TBAWBBSRT.— To  obtain  Strawberry  plants  suitable  for  for 
it  is  necessary  to  layer  strong  runners  in  pots  during  June  of  the 
ceding  year.  About  the  end  of  July  these  are  potted  as  firml 
possible  in  turfy  soil  in  6-inch  pots  and  are  placed  outdoors  in  a  si 
position.  About  the  end  of  November  they  may  be  removed  to 
frames,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  first  batch  may  be  placed  in  a  w 
greenhouse  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  45*'.  After  a  few  weeks  1 
elapsed,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  an  early  vinery  or  Pi 
house,  where  they  will  thrive  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  0 
occupants  of  the  house.  The  night  temperature  should  not  rise  hi] 
than  about  50"  or  55"  until  the  little  fruits  have  formed,  and  w 
the  plant'  are  in  flower  they  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  W 
the  young  fruits  are  seen  to  be  developing  the  temperature  maj 
raised  gradually  until  it  is,  if  necessary,  65*  at  night,  with  a  10° 
by  day.  Successive  batches  may  be  brought  in  at  intervali 
two  or  three  weeks.  Two  good  varieties  for  forcing  are  Royal  Sover 
and  La  Grosse  Sucr£e. 

THE  ORCHABD  HOUSE  is  a  light  and  airy  structure,  someti 
unheated  and  sometimes  slightiy  heated,  in  which  Apples,  P« 
Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots  are  cultivated  du: 
the  time  they  are  growing  and  perfecting  their  fruit.  Trees  are  occas 
ally  planted  out  in  such  a  house,  but  more  frequently  they  are  gr( 
in  pots  and  placed  outdoors  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  S 
houses  prove  useful  for  Chrysanthemums,  etc..  in  autumn  before 
fruit  trees  are  rehoused. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

For  one  who  grows,  or  cares  to  grow  rhrv«o«*k 
pjenhouse  for   the  sake  of  ve?v  Ur^T^*''^™"?"  ^  the 
hundreds,  probably   thousands    whn^  *'''°°'"''  ^^^*^   are 
Chrysanthemum  as  an  SrpW     Sr^^   *°  ^««"d   the 
houses  who  find  the  ChrvsW  I*^  ^*°y  °^ers  of  green- 

and  winter  flowej.  Jai^KteSt^  tf  "S^^!^^^^^  au^tumn 
the  "timing"  and  "taSi?'  S  th^  ^^    "'^'T''^  '"^"^^  ^ 
sucharealinterest  for^Seis  fo    '  h^K  v '  ^"^  ^^'<=h  have 
I  could  never  raise  mucf  eSsiLol^.  ♦k''"'    '  ">"«*  <=onfess 
foot  or  more  across  (you  rS^ly  geTm^re  It^T'''  "^"'^  ^ 
and  a  plant  may  easUy  be  6  feet  hK  ^  *^^  °n  ^  plant, 
elaborate  and  ^tifiS^slm^^t  ivTtln*'?.^?^/^  ^- 
nece^  to  produce  ihVm.    However  ^7"^^        ""'' 
Gardener  must  not  faU  of  itc  jurnd  T«-iif!  J"^  Complete 
he  reader  how  he  may  er  /XTort/^  !?u^'*'^°"'"  ^^  show 
from  the  Groundsel-like  yellow  flo?^?  tS^'y^'^'^^', 
Chrysanthemum  as  originaUy  i^twdu^d  ilm.  'T^'^''^'   *he 
greenhouse  at  Kew  if  Jowhere  eSf  Sh  /?  "  *°-^  ^^°  «  the 
pons  that  are  for  all  the  worfd tke  w/h    k? 'i^*.""'«  P°"»- 
Pant  flowers  to  be  seen  at  sho^  ?„ '^v  ^'' ?^^^«^' to  the 
pe  warn  the  reader  that  if  £  ^UtinZ  ^"^"""her.    But  let 
•ng  big  blooms  that  shd  ^S^t^  T  '""If"^  °°  8^°*- 
would  be  wise  to  purchase  TshiCf?  ^T  ^^  ^^'^^^  he 
wherein  he  may  re^el  To  L  he^^^Xf  °°  *^^  '"'J^*=* 

theSr^rif  Se*',^'^!::*'^^^- •'^^  ^^~™  «  ««,e  ones 
dnring  November^d  S^^*^'l°f'  ^""  °*  Chrysanthemum^ 

»  the  flower  season  uSTS^^ert^-f^f  *  '''^  ^'^^"^  *«>  c*^ 
Fwoias.  Roman  Hvacintt«  If^  ♦.^^  Wossoms,  in  the  shape  of 
^^  the  old  plantaT^  j:i^„;^™  -  The  '^"ttings  are  SLen 
*»k  or  two,  or  as  the  ch^^tI  ^^  February  at  intervals  of  a 

point  in  thi;  coS^tion  Sr  XTo^fia't  •  '^'^  "«'*  ^P^^^nt 
"the  flower-pots,  and  to  disS?^  th^^K  f  *  ^""^  t^^K^^  the  soU 
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buds  when  they  ought  to  be  growini;,  and  this,  as  anyone  may 
scarcely  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  If  the  cuttings  are  insi 
small  flower-pots,  one  or  more  in  each  pot,  if  sandy,  sifted 
used,  and  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  a  closed  frame  for  aboi 
weeks,  they  will  form  roots.  No  heat  is  necessary  in  inild  v 
though  a  little  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  during  w« 
weather  is  beneficial.  Under  a  bell-glass  or  bandlight  in  a  gre< 
they  also  root  readily.  When  the  cuttings  are  in  an  unheatcc 
it  is  wise  to  g^ve  a  little  air  every  day  in  mild,  warm  weal 
that  the  atmosphere  may  be  "sweetened,"  if  the  reader  unde 
what  this  means.  Once  the  cuttings  are  rooted  it  is  all  plain  sa 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  pra 
a  hardy  plant,  although  some  of  the  highly  bred  varieties  are 
tunately  less  hardy  than  others.  All  sorts  benefit  by  plenty  c 
air  in  favourable  weather.  Thus  when  the  cuttings  are  rootc 
are  given  air  every  day  unless,  of  course,  it  is  freezing  or  snow 
doing  something  else  equally  atrocious.  Soon  comes  the  ques 
repotting,  and  the  amateur  may  well  dispense  with  the  mys 
recipes  that  are  sometimes  reconunended.  He  should,  however, 
some  good  turfy  soil,  mixing  with  this  some  sand  and,  if  it 
veniently  procured,  a  little  leaf  soil  also — a  free  sprinkling  ( 
the  two  latter  ingredients  is  required.  From  the  small  2-incl 
flower-pots  in  which  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  first  move 
4-inch  wide  pots.  Water  them  through  a  "  rose  "  on  the  sp 
the  can,  so  that  the  soil  is  not  disturbed.  Subsequently  w 
only  given  when  the  soil  appears  dry,  and  until  the  plants  hav< 
plenty  of  fresh  roots  this  may  not  be  oftener  than  once  a  we 
The  grower  for  greenhouse  decoration  need  not  trouble  | 
about  the  process  of  "  stopping  "  the  shoots,  for  all  that  is  first 
sary  is  to  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  {dant  when  about  6  inche 
so  that  a  "  bushy  "  or,  in  other  words,  a  well-branched  plant  n 
formed.  Snon  afterwards  the  grower  who  likes  to  have  plant 
from  three  to  six  stems  on  each  plant  and  only  one  bloom  on  eacl 
must  part  company  with  those  who  prefer  a  plant  witii  many 
and  numerous  flowers.  The  latter  will,  when  fresh  shoots  are 
6  inches  long,  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  until  midsummer,  a 
move  few  or  none  of  the  flower  buds  that  subsequently  form.  ( 
contrary,  he  whose  ideal  plant  is  one  that  bears  six  or  eight  1 
of  fair  size  will  limit  the  growths  to  that  number,  and  ta 
all  the  buds  except  the  central  one.  Early  in  July  comes  th( 
repotting  into  large  pots,  those  of  8  and  9  inches  diameter  beinf 
monly  used.  The  only  things  that  1  shall  insist  on  as  being 
essential  to  success  are  soil  of  good,  though  not  necessarily  elal 
quality  and  firm  potting.  I  beUeve  half  the  failures  with  plants 
in  pots  are  due  to  the  soil  not  being  made  sufficiently  firm.  I 
turfy  soil  broken  into  pieces  not  smaller  than  a  pigeon's  egg 
the  staple  ;  if  with  this  is  mixed  a  little  wood  ashes  and  a  spri 
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Afl  ideal  place  for  them  is  a  s^^^^'r^^^  *°*"ds  the  end  of^n? 
•n^  not  being  available,  the  plLTnT  \^°"°'^  ^^-'^ring  of  iS 
paths  where,  it  is  true,  they  wiU  h^  c  ^  J^  P'*^«l  on  the  a^d!!' 
they  will  be  quite  happy  2  W  ^T'^^^at  iu  the  way  but  ^h 
f-  play  abo2t  them'^^'ln'mZr^t ^f '"^  ^'^  Ssh  art;,': 
weather,  the  grower's  care  wS  be  L  k  ^''Pt^'^ber.  according  to  th« 
house,  where  they  wiU^„   "         °  ^"°8  the  plants  into  th! 

One  may  do  al^cltTyS^  -^k  ^'°°'°-  ^"'°" 

ma.tt«r  of   "  stopping"^-*  ^^^^^^^the  Chrysanthemum   in   the 
J«ned  specimens  that  one  usS  t^S;  a^shT*^  .*'°^^  wonderful; 
Eve^  tame  one  nips  off  the  tip  of  a^ottt  ^T  ^^'^  ^  ^"^  V^^  ago 
the  gardener  may  select  as  manv  of  T       '  °*^'''  growths  arise  a^d 
»  u.  m  view.     If  still  furthe^sTems  a^e?  fJ^""  '°"°  sucH  pS 

J  growths  and  the  size  and  qu^t S  „f  *h     k,^  '^^  disposition  of 

'Tei^rrt- s~  ---"^'--^  "^  — . 

°'  '•  taking  "   and    '■  ZS^'-^Td^T  ''''''  "'^  '^'^  vexed  question 
^aance  when  big  blooL  ^e  Sre3"?,"°  ''^*  ^^'^  ««"-- 

•J  kept  at  home  than  v^heTZytl^Vj"  f  ^"  "^^  '^^^oJc'^ 
lll^  !:<^«  ^'"^  others  of  their  ^njf  Hn  ^'^"  °°  ^^'^  show-boarS 
look  m  the  greenhouse  at  home  t hn,  ""^^^^er  fine  the  flowers  mav 
-hen  seen  in  competition  w?h  'th^^  ^^  '"'"^*''""  *°  ''CoS 

practiw  ^^*  several  new  shoots   th  f  .  "*''^  g^^^^h 

practised  grower  generally  selectrfhf  .  ^*  ^°""  naturally,  the 
<!"«  course,  each  of  thTox^lTl  ""  '^^  "'^^  °«  the  othere  In 
f  'ts  top  ..  these  ^e  c^Ted  ^Tl  ^^^''^^  *'"  ^^^ar  a  flower'  bu  J 
decides  that  a  ««=+  ^      ^^^t  crown "  buds     if  *u 
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the  formation  of  "second  crown"  bnds  by  robbing  off  the  "fii 
crowns."  If,  however,  the  first  crown  is  deemed  suitable  it  is  "  taken 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  little  growths  that  appear  around  it  are  remov 
so  that  the  selected  bud  may  have  every  chance  to  reach  its  fuUe 
development.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  "  second  crown 
bud.  one  of  the  little  shoots  that  otherwise  would  be  removed  is  allowi 
to  develop  and  form  a  bud — a  "  second  crown."  A  "  terminal  bud 
is  the  last  to  appear,  and  may  be  distinguished  easily,  since  it 
surrounded  not  by  growths  as  the  first  and  second  crown  buds  ai 
but  by  other  buds. 

OUTDOOR  CHRTSAHIBIIIUMS. — If  there  is  one  plant  above  all  othe 
easy  to  grow  it  is  the  outdoor,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  Earl 
Flowering  Chrysanthemum. .  There  are  now  scores,  if  not  hundred 
of  varieties,  and,  if  desired,  flowers  may  be  had  as  early  as  Augu£ 
although  I  am  as  unable  to  appreciate  a  Chrysanthemum  in  Augu 
as  a  DahUa  in  June — I  have  even  seen  DahUa  flowers  at  a  show 
May.  These  Chrjrsanthemums  are  most  valuable  during  Septemb 
and  October ;  if  a  few  plants  are  potted  up  in  September,  and  : 
October  are  taken  into  a  cold  greenhouse,  they  will  provide  bloon 
throughout  November.  I  was  for  long  in  the  habit  of  rooting  tl 
cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way,  namely,  by  detaching  them  from  tl 
parent  rootstock  (choosing  only  those  thai  come  through  the  sc 
and  not  those  that  grow  from  the  stem),  cutting  them  through  imm 
diately  beneath  a  joint,  and  inserting  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  fran 
in  February  or  March.  I  was  explaining  my  method  one  day  to 
friend  whose  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  in  autumn  are  invariably  tl 
envy  of  his  neighbours.  He  laughed  my  elaborate  method  to  scon 
"  Sheer  waste  of  time,"  said  he.  And  then  explained  that  all  he  di 
to  ensure  a  fine  harvest  of  blossom  was  to  break  up  the  old  roots  i 
March  and  insert  single  pieces  or  Uttle  clumps — according  to  tl 
number  of  fresh  plants  needed — in  well-dug  soil.  Most  of  them  ha^ 
a  few  roots,  but  even  those  that  have  not  soon  become  rooted.  ] 
is  true  that  they  look  rather  unhappy  for  a  few  days  after  such  roug 
treatment,  but  they  soon  recover  and  grow  away  vigorously,  makm 
fine  free-blooming  plants  by  September.  I  am  sure  that  my  plant 
treated  much  more  tenderly,  are  not  finer.  There  are  some  plant 
that  one  can  do  almost  anything  with ;  the  outdoor  Chrysanthemui 
is  one  of  them. 

If  one  wishes  to  grow  them  for  the  greenhouse  in  autimin — an 
there  the  blooms  are  fresher  and  finer  than  when  exposed  to  the  rai 
and  wind  outdoors — there  is  no  need  to  grow  them  in  flower  pel 
all  the  summer  through.  They  are  put  out  in  a  border  in  May  an 
left  there  until  September.  Then,  if  potted  in  large  flower  pots,  kep 
thoroughly  moist  at  the  roots  and  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days,  they 
not  only  take  no  harm,  but  soon  actually  appear  as  though  they  hat 
been  growing  in  the  flower  pots  always.    There  are  many  beautifu 
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varieties  from  which  to  rh/v«..       ^  '3^ 

It  »  impossible  to  keep  ""^-^^  ^^jj"  colour  „^  ,3 

of  ^  axe  very  Similar  to  older^l*""  °°"''*^"'  •"^  "SJT^^e 

CHRTSAllTBKinniS  FBOM  8BKD  ^^  ■ 
from  seed  has  a  singular  fasdn««r^""'^  "^«'e  Chrysanth,.m»-. 
appeal  to  the  amateuHhatTK'  ^  '^""^d  makftS  «^? 
I  find  them  very  attractivT^L^d'  elh  ^^  '°'  ^"S^-Aow^n^^va^S' 
ainady  over-stocked  garden  ^'^^^"'"ake  room  forTf^^!^' 
and  October,  and  makVdeeant]?^'  "^T  *°*°  "oom  ?i  w"^ 
graceful  in  form,  than  thS^^CTT'^*^  P'*"^  that  L  f^I  "'^ 
suited  to  growing  inTow^r^ts^  .^T.^ *«°«^-  ^^3^  «e^°" 
TO  Keep  them  m  flower  oots  aii  *k  ^^t-  ^  think,  with  L^^i- 

« ^-- n-essarth^„^g,*?f  *^;rz,*^"^^^  a;J'J^^:s 

they  may  be  planted  out  in  Mav  ^     ^°^  «^v«  too  much  Lnkf 
«d  brought  into  the  ^Sse^.^.^^^'^  «Potted  i^  Se^^"^'' 

are  potted  off  singly  in  L»i7      ^^-  '''"^  ^^en  ^inch  o?^'k^u 
plenty  of  sand  ZZ  ^tJT  ^'  f'"^  ^^y  ^l  Sg  ^^  tf J 
-«  weU-rooted  in  th^  ^alftg^,*!  ^.  ^«P*  -  the'gSo'sJ 
'"^  days.    Then  they  are  put  irfinK    ^'°«^  ^'^'y  acknitted  "n 
«  a  pot  to  itself,  and  a  wwk  or  c^  ^.l  *'''  "^^^  flower  pots   each  nn- 
tbey  may  be  put  out-of^^^^  e^"^?"'"^^'  "  ^h"  wSerTmS, 
P;^^bly  the  latter,  in  a  si^*' ° V  %T'  ^f^  ^^'^^  °"a^- 
summer  through.    If  reaUy  good  d W^i         ""*  ^^^^  '^^ain  all  the 
«  neces^  when  the  pla^^^^  "^7^°*^^,  a  further  re^t^ag 
of  7  inches  in  diameter  beinHs^'^^  ^  *^^  5-inch  pots  2 
s?r^  of  artificial   fertiSfer^eh  2^„*"''^^"•  -^th  winch  a 

r^Tn"^^^S*.X"S« -^^^^^^  "- -  5- ";n^  "S 

Ke2sr£-ry'o^£f^™^^ 

•  »al  pnze  in  the  flower  «^rld        ^^''^'  ''"t !»«  may  also  discovef 
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WALLFLOWER 


Yet  as  I  write,  in  mid-Smrtlmiv^   wfwence  as  July  {   -»ering  nlanta 
«d  «,.,  ^'.^  £tj^Jj.  I  have  Can^^^^^^ 

offlowers  with  thia  as  with  si  many^^^£.?""!  "°°«  •»'=^«»^ 
btoasoma  as  they  fad..    OthemS^n^Sf.P?"^]'  *°  "»ove  the  old 
btoommg  ia  at  an  end.    CanSbL^n    ]^°''  *°*""  •»'»  then  aU 
«U  the  greater  «ason,  th^SST^K     ^  *onn  seeds  very  quickly- 
blooms.     The  only  diaipS^'fV^  'T'  "^""^  ""^ove  the  ^' 
H  is  a  biennial_or.  inTC^^^'SU^"*  *^'  °"  «°-«'  »  tSS 
2.rSLr*"  °"^  y««  'or  trS;^„":S/tr^  thi.  year  we  have 
with  fresh  seed  sowing.    But  if  th^^^     ^  *•**"  '*»rt  aU  over  aeain 
^how  invaluable  Siu.  »  4  ^^S^*^  *  "^  '^'d^- 
OTe--ttjs  is  a  smaU  nutter  to  L^TTt     lT„.  ^''^  ^^  P^"*^ 
"^  -owing,  and  in  drills  lightly^-Si  nrTK*".*^!*^*  °>°»«>  ^^ 
««.  geminate.    When  2  iLhS  ^rSXwht^?'  ^''^''''  «>«  »^» 
they  are  Urge  enough  to  handfc -^JTu*'^;  "Jf"'  1°  ^^'^'^  P^lance, 
border  of  weU^lug  «,u  (I  am  ^'la^^^^F^*^  to  a  bed  «; 
d«g  soil ;  it  is  so  very  monot^us^fit^.      "  *°  *"""*  °°  **»«  ''^U- 
out  8  or  10  inches  aWt.    S^Ute  w!    k!'''^."*'*^'^).  and  put 
grown  up  and  be  readTfor  pL  W  ?^.^^'  ^^^^^  ^"  have  quite 
following  summer.    Or  ttey'^Sjv  I  ne^^T  ^^''^  "«  *«  ^loom  the 
planted  in  March,  they  do  isrh^oweveT  T  ^  '""^^^  '*'  ^e  trans- 
positions before  autumn  setein     There   .^       ^°i^  ""^^^  pennanent 

that  If  seed  is  sown  in  a  warm^nK  t°°*  generaUy  known 

gante  Will  bloom  the  ^T^^S  "*  ""  f  """^^  ""  '«"»^ 
^toent.  however,  as  soo^  L^S^fr^K  "^  ''"'^''''^  *°  <=«5 
Neither  do  they  make  such  Se^i ' /r.H**''^  *^°*  «*  forced. 
««°»mer.  ™«  P'ants   as  those  sown  the  previous 

WAUriiOWBlL— In  Octnivo- 
flowers  very  cheaply.     Are  tlJv  Xn""*^  ^u^  """^"y  »P^«°did  VVaU- 
upon   the  point   of"^  vi^T     U^'tZf^-  ^"'^'"^  ^     "  depends 
chief  pride  in  gardening  lies  in  ^nT^  "  J"l'  °*  **^°«»   '^ose 
leaves  and  ablaze  with  blo^^  S   te^l*"?  ^'■''''"  *«'°^  with 
«f  they  are  twice  as  brilliantTtw'  !^\       '^^'^^^'  '*•  Particularly 
probably  think  it  is  far  l^er  to^^  w.m   ""'Shbour).  then  he  wiU 
If.  however,  he  is  of  those  whn  «  ^^  Wallflowers  than  to  grow  them 
of  the  plants  f««,  babS^lfS^  ""  ""'^^  ^^^^eht  in  the  «tua U^' 
m-ks  the  consummation^  h^s  eE°^«!™^  ^  *°  *»•«  ''-Play  S 
«»at  .t  is  better  to  sow  seeds  L  £?'«!"'.  ^"^  ^«^  '''^^  "^^ 
autumn.    The  reader  wiuXn  L     7      x*°  *°  ^"^  K^<^^"  Plants  in 
-  sown  preferably  ix,  ^^J.^  ^.^^^^.^  ^^  that  t^e  seei^ 
for  slugs  and  snails  may  £ue  S^      .  *^*°  '°  t^e  open  ground, 
with  tte  seedhngs  as  t^e"^  'Tt^biT"  ?f  thT.^  *  ^^^^^  PartyVre 
one  knows  that  the  Wallflower   !  fo^,nH  """^  '     ^  ""PP«»«  every- 

apparently  nothing  to  sustuTn  ,       St  T'""^  '^'^  °'^  '^^  ^ 
"6  wm  ,.     Many  have  erroneously  concluded 


/ 


{-  -J 
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that  •  poor,  dry  toU  it  what  the  Wallflower  needi.    It  is  tme  tl 

It  a  capital  plant  to  grow  in  the  nichet  and  crevices  of  an  old 

there  the  seedlings  wiU  Hve  and  flower,  and  while  ttiey  kx*  weU  ei 

on  the  wall  they  would  make  a  very  sorry  disiday  in  the  flower  b* 

No.  to  grow  Wallfloweis  weU.  to  have  sturdy  »>ashy  specimena 

will  smother  themsdves  with  bkwsom  in  spring,  good  toU  and 

cultivation  are  necessary.    April  and  Jlay  are  the  months  for  sowin 

despite  the  slugs  and  snails,  outdoor  sowing  is  decided  upon,  it  v 

to  BOW  in  drills  rather  than  broadcast,  since  the  seedlings  are 

more  easily  attended  to.  and  there  will  be  less  waste  when  transpls 

is  carried  out.    Before  seed  is  sown  the  earth  must  be  dug  and 

level  and  fine  with  the  rake.    When  about  2  inches  high  the  see 

are  transplanted  3  inches  apart.    Some  growers  pinch  oil  thi 

of  the  top  root,  sa  the  k>ng  topering  root  is  called,  so  as  to  indw 

formation  of  smaU  fibrous  ones.    A  further  transplanting  to  9 

apart  becomes  necessary  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  then  the  young 

ve  not   disturbed    further  until  October,  when   they  are   pn 

where  they  are  to  bloom.    Grow  the  plants  during  the  sumr 

well-dug  sml  in  an  open  position,  and  never  let  them  suffer  from  di 

(especiaUy  soon  after  being  transplanted).    It  is  not  really  nee 

to  transplant  them  twice  ;  the  seedlings  may  be  transferred  fro 

raws  in  which  seed  was  sown  and  planted  out  9  or  10  inches 

there  to  remain  until  September  or  October,  when  put  out  wl 

bloom.    There  are  several  most  handsome  varieties  now,  q 

considerable  cok>ur  range  being  represented. 

twm  WIUiIAM.— This  old-fashioned  flower  now  possesses  s 
up-to-date  varieties,  consequently  its  value  in  the  garden  has  ina 
One  may  obtain  seeds  in  separate  colours,  and  so  avoid  many 
crude  shades  that  are  often  seen.  Pink  Beauty,  salmon  pink, 
finest  of  all  named  sorts;  pure  white  and  crimson  varietw 
Scarlet  Beauty  are  also  noteworthy.  Seed  is  sown  out-of-doon 
half  shady  border  in  May  and  June,  and  the  plants,  when  a 
or  so  high,  may  be  transplanted  6  inches  apart  and  in  a  sunn; 
In  October  they  are  planted  where  the  following  year's  dJS] 
needed. 
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Abella,  3o«.  344 

Ab«es,  377 

AbutUon,  431.  S33,  535 

Abyuinian  Primrote,  439 

Acacia,  43a ;   dealbata,  533 1   fabe,  368 

Acana,  279 

AcalTOha.  453 

AcantboUmon  (himaceuin,  sMo 

Acanthus,  ja ;  mollis,  73 

Acer,  344 

AchiUea,    ja,    aSo;    Eupatorium,    196: 

Ptanmca,  The  Pearl,  73,  loT*      ^ 
Achimenes,  43a,  J47 
Aconite,  winter,  391 

Acooitum,  aj  ;  autumnale,  103  ;  Napellui 
^      73,  193  i  NapeUus  albuii,  190  '^^ 
Acrodinium,  139  j  album,  535;  roseum, 
.  ^  *'4,  ,533  ;   roteum  album,  ao5 
Actaa  spicata,  199 
Ada  aurantiaca,  336 
Adiantum,  433 
Adonis,  aSo ;  vemalis,  73 
iErida    affine,    338 ;    crassifolium,    ^2  ■ 

S^ST,'  i*'  '  Fieldingi,  338  :   ^or." 

atum,  34a 
^thionema,  aSo 
Alrican  Lily,  433,  347 
Acapanthus,  433 ;  umbellatus,  547 
Agave,  a79 
Ageratum,  538,  360 ;  Mexican,  aos.  ai6  • 

mexicanum  album,  aoj  •"  "  "  • 

Agrimony,  Hemp,  77,  aoi 
Agrostemma  coronaria.  71 
AJantus,  345  ^ 

Alchemilla  alpina,  a8o 
Alkanet,  a8,  73 :  annual,  ai6 :  Dropmore, 

AUamanda,  433 

Allium,  386 

Almond,  343 

Alocasia,  433 

Alonsoa  Mutisi,  ai4  ;  Warsrewirzi,  an 

Aloysia  atnodora.  si7 


™"U3U«  muusi,  ai4;  w 
Aloysia  atriodora,  547 
AlstroBmeria,  53 ;  chilen 
Aitemanthj>r3     <<;« 


"|="u.mena,  53  ;  chilensis,  73 
Altemanthera,  56a 

';"lf;,1cif^iu.''a^''°'"'^'''^--=. 
Alum  root,  6a,  80, 188,  igi 

AmS^,'!.'^'  73,  159.   :q<'.  ao5,  S40,  560 
Amaranthus,  a43,  caudatus.  311.  vio 


Amaranthus,  343.  caudatus,  311,  540 

^^'  ^^^'  "^'  "^'  "«  •  Belladonna, 
A».r t  • 


386 
Amelancbier,  345 
Ammobiuffi  alatum,  305 
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"•ft.V,?'  0.rfbaldir,„  ,  ir»dl. 
Aachusa,"  38  ;  capensis,  316:  italica,  73. 
^^^Jt^^.D«pmor.  variety, 'J^T''" 
Aadrotace,  380 
Anemone,  3«i,  387  ;  iaponlca,  a8,  73,  ig*. 

190  i   japiJca  albCiM  •    PiStini 

73  :  Queen  Charlotte,  Vii    "^'""' 

Angr*cum  sanderianum,  343;    saquipe- 

Anguloa  Clowesi,  339;  Ruckeri.  no 
Annual^   half  h^,' .4,ThiJ^?  .,6, 
pink.  «I4;    red-flowered,  311     rdw. 
Ant^'Xk'ol^'  i^i^'.'^;  >f -■  -9 

Anthurium,  433 

""'T3^Meiiite'eiHe'.^.'U','ra: 

Aph.llSira:^'-"''^*'^''-'^ 
Aphis,  woolly,  ■^n 

Apricot,  303 

AquUegia,  30,  a8i ;  caenilea,  193  ;  cana- 
draw.  196  :  chryiantha,  196  ;  glandu- 
«^.  193  j  vulgaris,  74  i  vulgans  alba, 

p?nk,  rs"**™  "•  P'-  '9*'  ^"■«"'»^ 

Arabis,  3i.  38i ;  albida,  74  ;  albida  fl.  pi . 

74.  200  *^  ' 

^^^itV7'5*'^"~""'»5.348.55o 

Arbutus  Unedo,  345 

Arctotis,  160  ;  grandis,  MS 

.^enaria,  381 

Anaeri3. 33, 74,  aSi  ;  alba,  aoo ;  laucheana. 

^^^64"*'   ^^^'   *''••   *''•'=   J'f"^em, 

Arum  LUy,  435,  34, 

Ash,  355 

Aspwagus.  464  ;  beetle,  319  ;  fern,  548  ; 
forcmg,  466:  giant.  466:  plum^us 
536,  548;  raismg  plants  from  seed. 

uUa,T65''"^'"''  5-'' '"'"»« 
Aspect  for  a  garden,  4,  s,  9 
Asperula,  160  :  aiurea  setosa,  316.  34*; 

odorata,  53,  74  >  j*"* 

Asphalt  paths,  31 
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Afphodel,  SS !  «tant.  77  ;  HimaUyan,  77 

Aapbodelus,  S3 

Aspidistra,  4}X 

Asplenium,  300,  450 

AU«.  33.  74!  acris.  *W  i  alptau*.  aSr : 
Cape,  *07,  aia,  ai6  j  Edna  Meicia, 
187T  Ul  FardeU,  187:  Mis.  J.  F. 
Rayner,  190;  perennial,  533.  539  i 
Perry's  Favourite,  187  j  red  shades, 
sia  ;  subcaruleua,  194 ;  varieties  of, 
540 ;  white,  200 

Asters,  a43 ;  rose  and  pink,  ai4. 

AsUlbe  Davidi,  74.  «87  ;  japonica,  aoo ; 
white,  90 

Astrantia,  54       .  .    ,j 

Aubrietia,  aSi :  deltoidea,  74 

Aucuba,  346 

Auricula,  417,  557  i   vaneUes  of,  S54 

Auriculas,  border,  87,  538 

AustraUan  glory  Pea,  438,  558  ;  oak,  440  ; 
silky  oak,  534.  549.  556.  558 

Autumn  sown  seed,  157       .         -  . 

Avens,  60,  79.  »9'.  »96  i  large-flowered, 
79 :  mountain,  79  :  acailet,  191 

Azaleas,  346,  394.  433 

Asata  mictopbylla,  347 


Bachelor's  Buttons,  88,  198 

Balloon  Flower,  86 ;  Chinese,  195.  ao3 

Balm,  84 

Balsam,  ao6,  ai8,  536.  537.  538.  54J.  548. 

3}0 
Bamboos,  hardy,  356 :  varieties,  357 
Banebwry,  199     . 
Barbarea  vulgaris  flore  pleno,  74 
Barberry,  347 

Barberton  Daisy,  ,9,  53°.  S5o 
Bartonia  aurea,  160,  809,  541 
Basic  slag,  100,  408 
Bean,  Broad,  467  ;  chmbmg  French,  407  ; 

dwarf   French,   467 ;    forcmg,    408 ; 

runner,  468 
Bean  Tree,  the,  348 
Baar's  Breech,  sa,  73 
Bedding  Calceolarias,  538 
Baeeh,  374 

Beetle,  Asparagus,  319 
Beetroot,  411.  468 
Begonia,  418 ;  fibrous  rooted,  533,  534. 

53«i.  538,  548, 550.  555.  559  ;  Rex,  548 ; 

semperflorens,  53».  534.  538.  548.  550, 

535.  560 ;  tuberous,  ai9. 53*.  534. 53". 


538,  550,  56o_ 
lladon 


Balladonna  Lily,  386 

BaUflower,  54.  75.  "45.  a8i ;  Asiatic,  85  : 

blue  shades,  194 ;  Chimney,  551.  553. 

554  ;  clustered,  75  i  hardy  annual,  160 ; 

peach  leaved,  34.  75.  i94.  aoo 
Bell-glass,  113 

Bell,  Golden,  355  „  ,    a  _ 

Bellis  perennis  Alice,  187 :  penanto  flore 

pleno,  74 !  perennis  flore  albo  pleno, 

aoo ;  perennis  Rob  Roy,  190 
Berberis,  347.  374        ., .    . 
Bergamot,  84,  i9«  '•  ''"».  84 


Berry,  Partridge,  983 

Bignonia,  454 

Bindweed,  846 

Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  549 

Blackberry,  504 

Black  Currant,  504 

Black  scab  of  potatoes,  3a5 

Bladder  Senna,  351 

Blanket  Flower,  aia  :  double,  axo 

Bleeding  Heart,  77.  188 

Bluebell,  Califomian,  ao7.  ai7 

Blue  Bottle,  73.  i94 

Blue  Flag,  early,  81 

Blue  Gum,  533,  534.  560 

Blue  hardy  plants,  193 

Bocconia  oordata,  54,  74 

Boltonia  asteroides,  74 

Bones  as  manure,  409 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  339 

Border  Auriculas,  538;  Carnations,  364, 

371 ;  Carnations  from  seed,  373 
Borecole,  469 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  433 

Boundaries  of  a  garden,  5,  6 

Bouvardia,  434 

Box,  347  i  edgings,  33 

Brachycome  fberidifolia,   x6o,  3X6,  541 ; 
iberidifolia  alba,  305 

Bramble,  368 

Brassavola  di^byana,  340 

Bravoa  gemimflora.  74 

Briar,  the,  xx9 

Brick  edgings,  33 

Bridal  Wreath,  439.  S53>  555.  5S8 

Broad  Bean,  467 

Broccoli,  470 

Brodiasa,  388  «    „      .  .. 

Broom,  301, 35a  ?  Butcher's,  368  ;  Spanish, 

Browama,  alba,  305  ;  blub,  3x6 ;  major, 

548,  557;  speciosa,  434 
Brussels  Sprouts,  471 
Buckthorn,  Sea,  359 
Budding  roses,  118  ;  best  time  for,  XI9. 

failure  in,  xao 
Buddleia,  303.  347 
Bug,  Mealy,  317.  446.  437.  459 
Buebane,  75.  aoo 
Bulbocodium,  388 
Bulbous  flowers,  386 
Bulbs,  amongst  roses,  ix  ;  favounte,  378 
Bupthalmum  salicifolium,  74 
Burlingtonia  fragrans,  34a 
Burning  Bush,  77.  X9X  ;  white,  201 
Bush    Honeysuckle,    353!    roses,    laxi 

roses,  pruning,  xo6 
Butcher's  Broom,  368 
Buttercup,  68 

Butterfly  Flower,  ax7.  444.  537.  55*.  550 
Butterfly  Orchid,  343 
Buxus,  347 


Cabbage,  4ii>  47x 

Cacalia,  t6o,  3X3,  54* 

Cactuses  tor  the  greenhouse,  447 


-g 
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553.  555.  558 


chei's,  368 ;  Spanish, 


Cahdium,  454 

CdMdrinia  grandlflora,  114. 541 ;  •pedoaa, 

"**^'j^.*»f'  55a.  560  (  bedding,  53a, 

Calendula,  338,  541 
C^lfomlaa  fluebeU,  toy.  zxy 
£•H^.*35 '  Elliotiana,  556 
Caairhoe  Involucrata,  74 
Calliitephua  hortensis  alba,  805 
Callfatephut  sinensis,  313 ;  blue.  ai6 ;  pink, 

Calluna,  348 

Callus,  113 

Calochortus,  388 

Caltha,  34  :  palustris  flore  pleno.  ?< 

C-massia,  zi^  ;  esculenta,  75 

Camellia,  303,  43J 

Campanula,  34.  a45.  a8i ;  carpaUca,  73  j 
gMganica,  75  J  glomerata,  75.  104 
^merata  alba,  300  i   hwdy  imuil 
ifio  i  Imctiflora.  75, 194 ;  latilolia  alba 
aoo ;  macrantha,  194  ,  persicaefolia 

pSwM2i^7T*'""*'^''««' 


S67 


rapuniuloides,  75,  .94T  S^^fJ^i 
;  double,  x88  i  red,  83  ;  white. 


enbouse,  447 


Campion,  66 

303 
Canary  Creeper,  173 
Candytuft,  fo,  166,  306,  313,  315.  544; 

;j«8'^.63.384:  perennial,  33:  80; 
Canker,  '308 

&{,ilf,'4r"*'"''"'''^ 

Canterbury  BeU,  363 

Cape  CowsUp,  399  ;  Hyacinth,  394 ;  Prim. 

_      f**.  535,  537 

Caecum,  47a,  S48,  550,  551,  55a 

Cardoon,  473 

SJ?!.*!^'  '^J^'  '3»'  334,  536,  538 
aS^^'fv?^-?'  t?'"°^'  a«9!  Wer, 
a64      border  blzarres,  373;    border 
fandes,    373;     bordM    flakis,    373- 
border,  from  seed,  373  ;  bordei  Pico-' 
V^  ?!.'  5^'<l«;J«°k.  i97:  border,  red, 
l^.'^^^^'  1^' »'"  '  ^'^«.  wWte 
IIV  1    5  5'*"°'''  "96!  from  cuttings 
366  i  layetfiig,  366 ;  Malmaison,  373 

P-PWM8.55X.  553.  555.' 55^2 ; 
Carpenter's  Uaf,  383 
r!2£!?  2««»«"««.  Plants  for,  563 

g**£J';»«9.84.  X57.  173.  547 

Cauliflower,  474 
«anothus,  30a,  348 
Cedar,  377 


r!S?!  "'='"™.  336,  548  :  cretica,  437 
Centaurea,  36;  candidlssima,  33a,  360; 
^anus.  161,  316,  541 ;  Cyiiui  ilba^ 
ao5!  macrocephala,  196;  montana! 
75,  194;  montana  alba,  300;  mon- 
tanacamea,  187  :  moschata,  161. 541  • 
mMchaU  alba.  303  ;  moschata  caefUla; 
ai6i  moschata  flava,  309;  ragusina, 

^^SbSls"'  '**  •  °"«='°»iP»»«>.  a»a  i 
p^Zh^^^^f^'  '3.  35.  75 

'"^.'5'rdiu'2U?io'f'''°^'  «°°"^P'-^' 
Chamonule,  false,  307,  310 
Chmanthus,  383  ;   kewensu.  446 
Chelone,  36  ^^   ** 

Cherries,  534 


— J,  f-' 

Chili,  473 


—  J*   J—J    *      X'WI 

„  .  539.  '.58  ;   P 
Chicory,  477 


,,   "•»ir:'34.  537. 
.374;  Winter,  67,  86 


Chimonanthus,  338 

Chionodoza,  383,  389 

Chives,  477 

Choisya  temata,  349 

Choosing  a  garden,  4 

Christmas  Rose,  40,  80 

Chrysanthemums,  383,  5a7  :  annual,  138, 
161.  ao5,  306,  309.  312,  541 :  autuii. 
5^'  321'  jS36.  538,  548  i  border,  red. 
190:  border,  rose  and  pink.  187^ 
^^"Iw.  white  300  i  border.  yeU^: 
196 ;  from  seed,  331;  Japanesi,  ^■ 
maximum.  35,  75,  190,  3^,'  jIV 
Ci„,338  5  perennial,  346:  ufig{nosuii,75  ' 
amicUuga,  36  J  japonica,  aoST  raceibia. 

Cinerana,  large-flowered,  55X.  35,.  .... 

Ciner^^sSlU"'"^'"' 

Cissus  discolor,  433 
Cistus,  379,  349 

Clematis,  303.  349 

C  erodendron,  455  ;  fallax,  437,  536 

Clethra,  350  ' 

».SeLt!ixr-^» '''-??«. 
CUvia  miniata,  438  '"'9 

Club  Root,  333,  335 
Cockscomb,  536,  536.  54a,  548,  53X 

Site,'T89 '••"''  -•»^8"-».339 

Coleus,  534,  336,  548.  360 

Colewort,  473 

^"^^*.  »6a  ;  bicolor,  543  j  candidissima, 

Collomia  cocdnea,  x63,  313 
Colour  in  flower  border,  X58,  X83 
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r  « 


Coltsfoot,  71 

Cohiinbine,  30,  74i  «87.  »9S.  »94.  «96.  «99. 

aSt 
Colutea  arboietcent,  351  ,     ,     „ 

CommeUnaa(lwti*,76,si6:  csdestis  alDa, 

ao6 
Coneflower,  51,  88,  tio:    Hedgehog,  77. 

X9X  ;  yellow,  198 
Conifers,  375.  376 
Convallana,  389  ;  majalis,  76 
Coovolvulus,  ao7,  3I3,  21C,  3461  S4*>  S49f 

5JI ;  dwarf,  307.  S16 
Cor  J  TWe,  548 
CoieopsU,  s6,  163  :  Atkinsou,  ao9 :  atro- 

tanguinea,  3i3  .  coionata,  309 :  Drum- 

mondi,   309 ;    grandiflora,   76,   196 ; 

lanceolata,    196;     perennial    yellow, 

196  J  tinctoria,  309,  543  .... 

Cornflower,  i6i,  3i6,  541 ;  perennial  pink, 

187  ;  violet,  194 !  white,  soo,  305 
Com  Salad,  477 
Comus,  351 

Corydalis,  383  ;  thalictnfolia,  76 
Corylus,  351 

Cosmea,  306,  3I4>  347,  543 
Cotoneaster,  351 

Cotyledon,  379,  300  ;  glauca,  500 
Couve  Tronchuda,  477 
Cow  Parsnip,  80 
Cowslip,  American,  77,  383 ;    Cape,  399 ; 

Virginian,  66, 84  .        ,.       , 

Crambe,  57;  cordifolia,  300  ;  onentaUs,  76 
Crane  fly, 315 

Crane's  BiU,  78,  79.  »88.  I94 
Cratxpus,  353 

Creeper,  Canary,  173  ;  Virginian,  371 
Creeping  Jenny,  84,  385 
Cress  (American),  477  :  double  yellow,  74  ; 

Mustard  and,   485  ;     Rock,   31,  74 ; 

Violet,  384  ;  Water,  500 
Crimson  hardy  plants,  190 
Crinum,  390 
Crocus,  391 
Croton,  455 
Crowberry,  354 
Cucumber,  478,  479 

Cupressus,  375, 377      .         .  ,.         „ 

Currant,  black,  504 ;  flowenng,  368  ;  gall 

mite,  316,  505  ;   red,  506  ;   white,  306 
Cyclamen,  382, 39'.  43*.  534  ;  persicum,558 
Cydouia,  302,  353 
CymbidJum,  336 
Cyperus  altemifolius,  54S 
Cypress,  377  ;   Italian,  14  ;   Lawson's,  14, 

374  ;  Summer,  248,  544 
Cypripedium,  336,  339,  340.  343 ;   specta- 

bile,  2S3,  398 
Cytisus,  333 


Dabuccia  poUfolia,  353 
Daddy-Long.Legs,  315  ... 

DafiodU,  385,  378,  381 ;   depth  to  plant, 

378  ;  for  grass,  380  ;  from  seed,  380  ; 

varieties  of,  381 
Dahlias,  331,  336,  327.  333,  347,  533.  538  : 


for  exhibition,  334.  338 :   for  gardts 
display,  336  ;   increasing,  333 
Daisy,  Barberton,  79>  ?36t  556;    Bush, 
New  Zealand.  364 ;  double,  74  ;  double 
red,  190 ;   double  white,  300  ;   giant 
Ox-eye,  75  ;  Michaelmas,  33.  74. 187. 
190,  194,  300,  533.  539  i   Moo".  5i ; 
Ox-eye,  35  ;   Paris,  443 ;  Shasta,  75, 
300,  S33 ;  Swan  River,  z6o,  303,  316, 
541 ;   Transvaal,  555.  556 
Damping  ofi,  333 
Daphne,  383,  353  .         ^    „ 
Datura,303,438  ;  chlorantha  flore  pleno,2a9 
Day  Lily,  the,  41,  80 
Deodar,  The,  377 

Delphinium,  36,  163,  543 ;    annual,  306, 
313,  314,  316  ;  Belladonna,  194.  53*; 
cardinale,    76 :    cashmerianum,   76 ; 
double  blue,  194 :  double  white,  200, 
301 :    formosum,   76,   194 ;    grandi- 
florum,  76,  194  ;  nudicaule,  76 ;  pro- 
pagating, 36  ;  single,  blue,  194  ;  sul- 
phureum,    196;     varieties    of,    37! 
ZalU,  76 
Dendrobium,  336,  340,  343 
Deutzia,  353 
Devil  in-a-Bush,  317 
Dianihus,  247,  283  ;   alpinus,  76 ;   caryo- 
phyllus  varieties,  187,  190,  196,  201, 
306  ;  czsius,  76  ;  chinensis,  212,  539. 
342  ;  chinensis  albus,  206  ;  deltoides, 
76;    Heddewigi,  212,  213,  539,  542; 
Heddewigi  alba,  206  ;   neglectus,  76 ; 
plumarius,  77,  187.  191.  201 ;  super- 
bus,  77      „    ^ 
Diasaa,  213  ;   Barberae,  161,  ai; 
Dicentra  spectabilis,  77,  188 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella, ;  7, 191 ;  FraxmeiU 

alba,  201 
Dielytra,  181 

Diervilla,  353  „„  ... 

Digitalis  purpurea,  i8S ;    purpurea  albi, 

201 ;  Sutton's  Primrose,  196 
Dipla'  us  glutinosus,  438 
Dipladenia,  436 
Disa  grandiflora,  336 
Disbudding  peaches,  511 
Disease,  Potato,  323 
Diseases    of    plants,    fungoid,    330:    IB 

Violets,  176 
Dividing  Pansies,  i8i 
Dodecatbeon,  283  ;  media,  77 
Dog's  Tooth  Violet,  383,  393 
Dogwood,  351 
Doronicum,  57  ;   austriacum,  77  ;   Harpur 

Crewe,  77 
Draba,  283 
DraciEUa,  456 
Dragon  Fly,  83 
Dwarf  roses,  i2r 
Dyer's  Woad,  81, 197 

E 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  313 

Ecbeveria,  360 

Echinacea  purpurea,  77,  i9» 


INDEX 


I,  334,  338 ;   for  gardtai 

increasing,  333 
.  79.  536.  556;  Bush, 
364 ;  double,  74  ;  double 
tuble  white,  300  ;  giant 
Michaelmas,  33.  74, 187, 
>.  J33.  S39  i  Moon,  51 ; 
Pans,  44a ;  Shasta,  7s, 
ran  River,  z6o,  205,  316, 
aal,  53S,  556 


Jilorantba  flore  pleno.so) 
,80 

X63,  54a  ;  annual,  206, 
I ;  Belladonna,  194,  53*  i 
&:  cashmerianum,  76; 
194 ;  double  white,  200, 
sum,  76,  194 ;  grand!- 
94  ;  ntidicaule,  76 ;  pio> 
;  single,  blue,  194 ;  sul- 
96  ;     varieties    oi,    37  i 

>,  340.  34a 

317 

83  ;  alpinus,  76 ;  caryo- 
Bties,  187,  190,  196,  201, 
,76;  chinensis,  312,  539i 
sis  albus,  306  ;  deltoides, 
vigi,  212,  215.  539.  54«; 
Iba,  206  ;  neglectus,  76  i 
■7,  187,  191,  301 ;   super- 

arberae,  161,  31; 

lUis,  77,  188 

neila, ;  7, 191 ;  Fraxineiia 


ea,  18S  ;    purpurea  albi, 
I's  Primrose,  196 
sus,  438 

336 

:hes,  SI  I 
323 
mts,    fungoid,    330:    IB 

3, 181 

3 ;  media,  77 

Diet,  383,  393 

austriacum,  77  i   Harput 


1.  »97 

E 
scaber,  313 
urea,  77.  i9« 


Echlnopi.  57  J  Ritro,  77.  194 

Edelweiss,  83 

Edgings,  18,  31,  32,  33 

Edworm,  319 

Egg  Plants,  534,  553 

Ebeagnus,  334 

Elder,  369 

Empetrum,  334 

Endive,  479 

Epidwidrum  radicans,  343  ;  viteUinum,  336 

Epilobium,  58  ;  angustifoUum.  77 

Eranthemi.'m,  456 

Erantbis  h/emaUs,  391 

^"^rji  II*  '•  ^"°«?'  77.  196  i  hima. 

lalcus,  77,  301 ;  robustus,  77,  188 
Erica,  354 

Etigtfon  alpinus,  383 ;  multiradiatus.  77 
Eryngium,  j8  j  planum,  77 
Erysimum,  163,,  539  :  arkansanum,  309, 

543  ;  peroaskianum,  157,  aoi) 
Erythrma  Crista-galli,  548 
Erythronium,  383,  393 
EwaUonia,  354  ;  macrantha,  303.  374 
EschscholUia   164,  306,  309,  3IJ,  543 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  533,  334  *^ 

Euchana,  456.  457 
Euonymus,  335 
Eupatorium   ageratoides,   77,   301:   our- 

pureum,  78  '   ^ 

Euphorbia,  457 :  epithymoides,  78 
Eutoca  visada,  164,  317 
Evening  Primrose,  85,  170 ;  ChUian,  8s  ; 

Fraser's,  198  j  white.  85  '    '  ' 

Evergreen  shrubs,  344 
Everfasting  Flower,   165,   205,  306,  310 

313.  315,  543 ;  winged,  aoi  j  yeUow! 

310  '  » 


5^ 


Forget-me-not,  66,  3S5  j  creeping.  83 
Forsythia,  300,  355  ^^'    ' 

Foxglove,  188  ;  white,  301  ;  yeUow,  106 

Freesia,  393,  536 

^""'i''  ?e»n.  467,  468 
rntillana,  393 

Fruit-growing    made   easy,    501:    -treea 

F.^^K*}"'  ^^•  *u'''  »♦■  536.  558.  ,^ 
Fuchsias  for  hanging  baskets,  333  ;  stand- 

ard,  830 
Fungoid  diseases  of  plants,  330 
tunkia,  78,  393         *^        •  ^"* 


Fair  Maids  of  France,  88,  304,  393 

False  Acaaa,  368  ^ 

Fancy  paths,  ax 

Fennel,  giant,  58 

£^•300:  tilmy,  451,.  tree,  451,  45, 

t*hf°'«-^^?°«  ^^^''''  ^"  ■•5":  for 
the  P^nhouse,  449 ;  for  the  home, 
451.  34a  :   hardy,  453  :   propagating, 
450;     greenhouse,    repotting,     450 
Ferub'sr"^"*  <=**=•  '«'*°i''"-^.  450 

fig.  534 

HImy  ferns,  451 

Finger  and  Toe  disease,  335 

Fittonia,  457 
Flame  Flower,  43 

""io^'^jr/""^*''  '3 :  perennial  blue, 
Fleab2^e.^r"''»**'y«"°''''98 
Flo.  er  border,  cobur  effect.  n8    181 
^■""•"s  bulbous   386,  gr^nhoLrJi?, 
hardy.  73  j  hothouse,  453  *  ' 

Forcing'  -Asparagus,  466 
2  K* 


GaiDardia,    38,    848;    amblyodon,    313- 

anstata,  79 :  hybrida,  79.  igr,  196  •' 

r,,  P|='*'  543 ;  picta  loreliziMa,  aio 
Galantbus,  394  ' 

Galax  aphvlla,  383 

^'^Tr'r  ^k  •"'?"'^?'   78  i    officinalis. 

188  ;  officmaUs  alba,  aor 
Galtoma,  394  ;  candicans,  aor 

H^&a?4^'°«'"»'P''^'^°8'8 

Gardens.  Japanese,  14  ;  natural,  10 ;  ter- 
raced,  10, 11  .       .  »»» 

Garlic,  480 

Garrya  elliptica,  302,  355 
wamtheiia,  355  ;  procumbens,  3S3 
Gaura  Lmdheimeri    78,  5^.0  ^ 

GauzeFlower,  38,  71 
oenista,  356 

Gentian,  60,  384  ;  crested,  78  ;  spring,  78, 

Gentiana,    60,    284;    acaulis,    78,    194. 

septemfida,  78  ;  vema.  78,  igl    ^* 
GentianeUa,  73,  194  ^* 

Geranimn   333.  534,  537,  549!  armenum, 

78  J  cuttmgs.  334  ;  Endressi,  78,  x88 
for  rock  garden,  384  j  ibericum,  78 
t^  'JT'"^^  *°"  P'«°°'  79  !  varie- 

SS^^^J4^.1^°'•^'•"6.555.556 

Geum  chiloense,    191 ;   chUoense    fl    pi 

79  ;  chiloense  grandiflorum,  79  j  Hel' 
^eichi,    79.    191:    montaJiiS,  "9 
Orange  Queai,  196  '      ^ 

Giant  Fennel,  58! 

Gilia,   164  J  annual,  306,  316;   capitata 

•xo.  543  J    dichotoma,  306:   nivalis' 
„.„  «o6.  543!  tricolor,  543  •""•us, 

Gillenia  trifoliata,  79 
Ginkgo  biloba,  376 
Gladiolus,  188,  X9I    394  .  blue,  X94 ,  Col- 

vUlei,  303  ;   yellow,  197  «♦  •  «« 

^o^'^m"?,*"'   **"•  ^'^^'*'  7t.  91, 
.199  ;  Thistle,  37,  77, 194 

Glonosa  Superba,  458 

G  ory  of  the  Snow,  3^3,  389 

Gloxinia,  439,  534,  J36 
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Goat's  B««nL  69,  90,  tiH :  white,  aoo 
Goat'i  Rue,  60,  78,  188  -,  white,  toi 
Godetla,   138,   164,   S43  i  ctimson,  ai3J 

pink,  ai5  !  white,  808 
Golden  BeU,  300,  33S  i  Chain,  361 ;  ?•«*•>«, 

aoS,  s6a  ;  'rayed  Lily,  389 ;  Rod,  69, 

90.  «98   .  ^ 

Gomphrena  globoaa,  440 

Goosebeiry,  506 

Gone,  370  i  double.  301,  374 

Gourd,  480 

Grafting,  323 

Grapes,  thinning,  ^30 

Grass  edgings,  2-    pains,  136 

Gravel  walks,  ib 

Green  cbaler,  311 

Greenfly,  313 

Greenhouse  ferns,  449 ;  flowers,  417 ; 
heating  small,  413  ;  plants  to  sow  in 
April,  550 ;  in  August,  357 :  >» 
February,  535,  538  :  in  January,  533^! 
in  July,  555  ;  in  June,  554  :  in  March, 
547  ;  in  May,  553  :  in  September,  559 

GreviUea,  440  ;  robusta,  534,  549.  556.  538 

Gromwell,  65,  83 

Groundsel,  173  i  Chinese,  89 

Grouping  herbaceous  plants  in  colours,  i86 

Guano,  103,  409 

Guelder  Rose,  370 

Guernsey  Lily,  443 

Gum,  Blue,  533,  560 

Gtmnera  manicata,  39S 

Gynerium,  61 

Gypsophila,  38.  165,  543:  elegans,  X57, 
ai5  ;  gracilis,  157  ;  pamculata,  79, 
301 ;  paniculata  flore  pleno,  79,  aoi 


H 

Habrothamnus  aurantiacus,  549  ;  elegaus, 

549 
Halesia,  356 

Half  hardy  annuals,  343  ;  flowers,  31S 
Half  standard  Roses,  iii 
Ha  ^  imelis,  356 

Hajdy  annuals,  156;  bamboos,  356; 
border  flowers,  when  to  plant,  35,  53  ; 
flowers,  73 ;  perennials,  for  border, 
35  i  plants,  185,  187,  190,  193.  196, 
199 

Hart's  Tongue  Fem,  300 

Hawkweed,  63,  80,  165 

Hazel,  Witch,  355 

Heartsease,  91 

Heath,  354.  407  ;  Irish,  353 

Heating  small  greenhouses,  413 

Hedera,  358 

Hedges,  373  ;  informal,  374 

Helenium,  6i  ;  autumnale,  79.  »97.: 
autumnale  cupreum,  191  ;  Bolanden, 
197  ;  Hooperi,  197  ;  pumilum,  79.  '97  ! 
striatum,  79.  19' 

Helianthemum,  384,  358 

HeUanthus,  39,  165;  annuus,  310,  543: 
cucumerifolius,  3io ;  maximus,  197: 
Miss  Mellish,  79,  197  J  multiflorus,  79 ; 


multiflonit  Bouquet  d'Or.  197  ;  multi- 
florus Soleil  d'Or,  79 
Helicbrysum,  163  ;  bracteatum,  306,  310, 

313,  313.  543 
HeUotrope.  440.  334.  537.  539.  558.  j6i 
Helipterum,  163  ;  Sandfordi,  310,  343 
Hellebore,  73 

Helleborus,  40  ;  nlger,  80  ;  orientalis,  80 
Ilemerocallis,  41 ;  aurantiaca  major,  80, 

197  ;  flava,  80,  197  ;  fulva,  80 
Hemp,  345 

Heradeum  gigantcum,  80 
Herbaceous  plants,  grouping  in  colours, 

186 
Hesperis,  63 ;  matronalis,  80,  188 ;  matron- 

alis  alba,  303 
Heuch'tra,  63  ;  brizoides,  80,  191 ;  Edge 
Hall    var.,    1S8 ;    Rosamunde,    188 ; 
sanguinea,  80,  19X  ;  splendens,  191 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  358 
Hieradum,  63,  165  ;  aurantiacum,  80 
Hills  in  the  garden,  13 
Hippeastrum,  397,  535,  556,  558 
Hippopbae  rhamnoides,  359 
Holly,  360 ;  common,  373  :  Sea,  58,  77 
Hollyhock,    36,    73.     539:    double,  5 '^S; 
douMe   crimson,    190 ;    double   pii;:., 
187  i     double    white,    199 ;     doubie 
yellow,  196  J  fig-leaved,  309  ;  red,  211  ; 
single,  533  ;  white,  305  ;  yellow,  jyj 
Home-grown  Roses,  112 
Honesty,  300 

Honeysuckle,  303,  363  :  tush,  353 
Hoof  and  horn,  406 
Hop,  166  ;  aimual,  j44 
Hornbeam,  374 
Horseradish,  480 
Hothouse  flowers,  453 
House,  the  orchard,  536 
House  leek,  386,  300 
Hova  Camosa,  458 
Humea  elegans,  440,  556 
Humulus,  166 ;  japonicus,  544 
Hvacinth,  Cape,  3,4 
Hyacinths,  381  ;  best,  383  ;  in  glasses,  3^3 
Hydrangea,  303,  359.  44i 
Hypericum,  384,  359 


Iberis,    63,    284,    544!    coronana,    201; 

gibraltarica,    80;    sempervirens,    ^o, 

30a  ;  umbellata,  166,  313,  215 
Ice  Plant,  169 
Ilex,  360 

Illusions,  how  to  create,  13,  14,  I5 
Immortelle,  214,  543  „      . 

Impatiens,  458  ;  balsamina,  206 ;   Hclsti, 

549,  551  ;  Sultani,  537.  549.  55i 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  81,  188 
Incense  Plant,  556,  5f  o  . 

Increasing  Pansies,  iSo,  181  ;  \iclas,  17B 
Indian  Pink,  539 

Indian  Shot,  436,  533.  534.  536.  557    . 
Inse.  t  pests,  303,  307-319  :  extrrminaUng, 

S6i  ;  on  fruit  trees,  3^:4 
Inula.  63  i  glandulosa,  81 ;  royleana,  5i 
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ouquet  d'Or,  197  ;  multi- 
iOr,  79 
:  bracteatum,  306,  310, 


Sandiordi,  sio,  543 

ilger,  80  ;  orientalis,  80 
;  aurantiaca  major,  8a, 
o,  197  ;  f  ulva,  80 

tcum,  80 

ts,  giouping  in  colours, 

:ronalis,  80,  188 ;  matron- 

i 

irizoides,  80,  191 ;  Edge 

188  ;    Rosamunde,    188  ; 

0,  19X  ;  splendens,  191 

55  ;  auiantiacum,  So 
en,  13 

r.  535. 536, 558 

noides,  359 
mon,  373  :  Sea,  58,  77 
73,  539  i  double,  .v,S; 
ison,  190 ;  double  pmi., 
te  white,  199 ;  doubie 
fig-leaved,  309  ;  red,  211  : 
white,  805  ;  yellow,  jyj 
ses,  113 


5,  453 
ard,  526 
300 

■14°.  556 
japonicus,  544 

1  best,  383  i  in  glasses,  3?3 
.  359.  441 
.  359 


(,  544 ;  coronaria,  20') ; 
,  80 ;  sempervirens,  '0, 
llata,  166,  312,  215 


)  create,  13,  n,  15 

;  balsamina,  206 ;   Hclsli, 
aultani,  537,  549.  55i 
ivayi,  81,  188 
S56,  5fo      „      ,..  ,         0 
iies,  iSo,  181  ;  \ichs,  178 

J'' 

;6,  53a.  534.  536.  557  ^. 

J,  307-319 ;  extrrnunating, 

lit  trees,  304 

dulosa,  81  ;  royleana,  ?i 


looopsidium  acaule,  384 
Ipomosa,  438  ;  purpurea  major,  313,  216  : 
purpurea  major  alba,  307:  purpurea 
mmor  alba,  316  ;  rubto-caeruJear  J49, 
Iresine,  $61 

Iris,  284 ;  alata,  81 ;  albicans,  203 ;  Algerian. 
81  i  amoena  section,  195  ;  Bearded 
tall,  blue  shades,  19J ;  Chanueiris,  bi ; 
flavescens,  197 ;  florentina,  aoj  ;  ger- 
manica,  8r  ;  germanica  alba,  303  ;  ger- 
manica  vars.,  195  ;  Japanese,  81,  398  : 
tevigata,  «i  ;  Mourning,  81  ;  neglwta 
vars.,  195 ;  North  American,  81  ; 
onentahs,  8x  ;  pallida,  81 ;  pallida 
va«.,  195  ;  pumila,  81 ;  Scorpion,  81 ; 
Mbinca,  81 ;  sibirica  alba,  303  ■ 
squalens  vars.,  195  ;  susiana,  bi  ;  un-' 
gmculans,  81  j  veisicolor,  81  ;  white 
Bearded,  303 

Irises,  41 ;  bulbous,  43  ;  vars.  43 

Irish  Heath,  353 

Isatis  glauca,  81,  197 

Ivy,    33&;    -leaved    pelargoD.uins.    42s- 
variegated  ground,  85  >    t  j  . 

Ixia,  398 

l.tora,  459 
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Jacobaea,  double,  546  ;  white,  2o3 
Jacobinia,  459 
Jacob's  Ladder,  67,  86 
JapMese  Anemone,  the,  2S  ;  gardens,  14  • 
Pmk,  539;  Quince,  352;  \Vindflo»er, 
.  73  ;  Windilower,  white,  199 
Jasione  perennis,  fci 
Jasmine,  360 
Jasminum,  302,  3O0 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  464 
Jew's  .Mallow,  361 
Judas  Tree,  the,  348 
Juniper,  377 


Kaffir  Lily,  the,  401 

Kainit,  409,  410 

Kalanchoe  flammea,  ssj,  5^3 

Ka  e,  469  ;  flowering,  70      ' 

Kalmia,  361 

Kaulfussia    amelloides,    166 

amelloides  alba,  207 
Kerria  japonica,  361 
King's  Spear,  iS8,  i()6,  201 
hXchen  garden,  rot.ition  of  crops  in.  id 
Ijmphofia,  43.  81,  82,  m,  107  ^       '  ^ 
'<notweed,  87,  102,  213 
wt^'i  248  ;  tricophvUa,  544 
Kohl  Rabi,  481  ^* 


2J8,     216  ; 


Labrador  Tea,  363 

Laburnum,  36T 

Lachenaha,  399 

Lactuca  Bourga>i,  83  ;  Plumieri,  82 


Ladyt  supper,  339 
Laelia,  336,  340 
Lamb  t  Lettuce,  477 

Lantana,  443,  538 

Larch,  376 

Larkspur,  76,  ijb,  163  ;  annual,  3ofi,  313, 
314,  316,  343  ;  perennial,  36,  190,  194. 
301:     scarlet,     76:     sufphur,     7b 
varieties  of ,  37  r      .     /    . 

Lathyrus,  45,  166  ;  grandiflorus,  83,  193  : 
latifoUus,  83.  188;  latifolius  albus 
303 ;  latifoUus  White  Pearl,  83 :  odori- 
tus,  216,  544  ;  odoratus,  vars  ,  207, 
310,  312,  315  i  rotundifoUus,  83,  193 

Lauvel,  361  ;  common,  374 ;  mountain,  361 

Laiirustmus,  363 

Lavandula,  63 

Lav-atera,  166;  trimestris,  315,  544: 
tnmestris  alba,  307  '     '** ' 

Lavender,  63. 301  ;  Great  Sea,  90,  195  :  Sea 

r  ,«I°'<,V^'  537.  540  ;  Sea,  annual,  311,  217 

Lawn,  the,  92  ;  best  time  for  sowing.  02  • 
value  of  a,  13  e.  »    , 

Lawns  from  turf,  94  ;  keeping  birds  off.  93  : 
raoss  on,  94  ;  seed  for,  93 

Layia,  167  ;  elegans,  210, 544  ;  elegans  alba. 

Ledum,  363 
Leek,  411,  4S1 
Lemon  I'laiit,  547 
Lenten  Rose,  the  40,  80 
Leontopodiuin  alpinum,  83 
Leopard's  Bane,  57,  •J7 
Leptosiphon,  167 

Icptosyne,  167  ;  StillTianni,  310,  544 
Lettuce,  411,  481  ;  first  out  of  door  sowing, 
48:-       flowering,     is;     hardy,    483: 
lamb's,  477  /.    ■»  J  • 

1   Leucojum,  399 

Liatris    graminifolia    dubia,    S3 ;    pycno- 
I   r  -h  \'?'=''VS'  '^^  :  scariosa,  83  ;  spicata,  8-! 
I   Lioertia,  64 ;  formosa,  82  ;  grandiflora.  8i  • 
j  ixioides,  S3  '    •■ ' 

Libocedrus  decurrens,  14 
Libonia  floribimda,  442 
Lieustrum,  363 
Lilac,  3ri9 

Lilies,    2S-      for    the    greenhouse,    301; 
plaitaiu,  78  •      -    • 

Lilium  auratum,  202,    389,    293 ;    candi- 
au.„,  202,  289  ;  chalcc'donicum,  102.     ■ 
209;    croceum,    289;    elegans,    2ft<) ; 
eiigans  atrosangjineum,  193  ;  eleeans 
aurantiacum  verura,  197  ;  giganteum, 
2S9  ;  Harrisi,  293  ;  Hansoni,  197,  290  ; 
Henrvi,  290,  293  ;   Hiimboldti,  290 ; 
iongiflorum,  202,  290,  293  :  Martagon, 
290  ;  m.m.-delphum,  290  ;  neoalcnso, 
293;    pardalinum,    ir;2,    290'.    pvie 
naicum,  197  ;  ruhellum,  iS.S,  291,  2n  v 
speciosiim,  2,1,2),^;  speciosum  album! 
2r.2  ;  speciosum  niagnilicum,  188  ;  sul- 
phurcum,  197,  £,,3  ;  superbum,  192  : 
testaceum,   197,  2^1  ;  tigrinum,  391  ; 
tigrinum  splendens,  19s  ;  umbellatum. 
102,  291 
•-''>■'  Ajriran,  433,  547  ;   arum,  435,  549  - 
BeUad^nna,    ^So  ;     Bermlida,     202  ! 
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Burmese,  197;  day,  it.  So,  197  i 
doubto  dar,  197;  Gueniey,  443: 
•pan.  goldaa-rayed,  of,  ao3,  aSo ; 
lyDirid  torch,  8a:  Japaneie,  188, 
19a,  IQ7,  aoa  :  Kaffir,  401 :  leopard, 
loa ;  Madouna,  aoa  i  Maiipoaa,  388  ; 
oi-tfae-V alley,  76,  389 1  orange,  389  ; 
Peruvian,  33  ;  Pfitzeci'  Torch,  83  ; 
plantain,  394 ;  ruah,  90 ;  Scarboi' 
ougb,  40a  ;  tpire,  aoi ;  St.  Bernard' t, 
73,  199  J  St.  Bruno't,  53;  awamp, 
X9a :  tawny,  to?  :  tiger,  19a  i  torch, 
81, 8a,  191  i  yellow,  197  ;  Turk'a  cap, 
19a,  389 :  upright,  193 ;  wood,  70, 
91,  304 
Lime,  406 

Limnanthei  Douglasi,  t68,  ato,  J44 
Linaria,  64,  168;  alpina,  284;  bipartita 
alba,  344:  maroccana.  White  Pearl, 

307 

Ling,  348 

Unum,  63,  x68  ;  arboreum,  83  ;  4avum, 
Z98 ;  grandiflonun,  S44  ;  grandlflnrum 
rubrum,  313 ;  perenne,  Uj,  19]  ; 
pereane     album,     aoa:     reticulata, 

Liquidambar,  363 

Li<^uid  farmyard  manure,  in 

Linodendron  tuUpifera,  363 

Lithospermum,  6j  ;  prostratum,  83,  884 

Loam,  317 

Lobelia,  66, 44a :  bedding,  307  ;  blue,  317  ; 
Califomian,  316  ;  carifinalis,  83  ;  dwarf 
varieties,  361 ;  Emperor  William,  363  ; 
erinus  alba,  307  ;  ennus  varieties,  blue, 
ai7  ;  fulgens,  83  ;  Queen  of  Whites, 
36a  i  Queen  Victoria,  5^3 ;  tpeciosa, 
317,  539  ;  speciosa  alba,  307  ;  spread- 
ing, 307,  317  ;  syphilitica,  83  ;  tenuior, 
537.  349.  551.  538;  Waverley,  563 

Loganberry,  507 

Lomaria  spicant,  300 

London  Pride,  89 

Lonicera,  363 

Ixx>sestrife,  golden,  84 ;  purple,  84  ;  rose, 
188 :  snowy,  84  ;  Virginian,  78 

Lotus  peliorhynchus,  549 

Love-in-a.Mist,  157,  170,  317,  343 

Love-lies-BIeeding,  311,  340 

Lungwort,  Smooth,  84 

Lupm,  46,  x68  ;  annual,  307,  344 ;  vais., 
83,  188,  195,  303,  310,  313.  317 

Lupinus,  168,  307  ;  arboreus,  83  ;  arboreus 
Snow  Queen,  83,  303  ;  Hartwegi,  317  ; 
hybridus  atrococcineus,  313  ;  hybridus 
lutens,  aio  ;  Menziesi,  310  ;  polyphyl- 
lus,  46,  83  ;  polyphyllus  albus.  303  : 
polyphyllus  purplish  blue,  193  ;  roseus, 
188 ;  subcamosus,  317  ;  varieties  of, 
544 

Lycaste  aromatica,  336 ;  Skinned,  336 

Lychnis,  66 :  annuaQ,  314,  317 ;  annual 
pink,  313 ;  caeli-rosa,  313 ;  chalce- 
donica,  83,  19a ;  coronaria,  83  ;  dioica 
fl.  pi.,  83 ;  floe-cuculi  alba  plena,  83  ; 
haageana,  84  ;  vespertina  plena,  303  ; 
Viscaria,  84  ;  Viscaria  splendfiis  plena, 
t8S 


Lytimadiia  dethroides,  84  ;  nummularia, 

84,  883  ;  punctata,  84 
Lytbrum  Salicaria  rosea,  84, 188 


M 

Madwort,  37  :  golden,  196  ;  rock,  73 

Magnolia,  303,  363 

Maidenhair  fern,  3001   plant,  70,  376 

Maloomia,  173 ;  maritima,  344 ;  maritima 
alba,  307  ;  maritima  crimson,  9f\ 

Mallow,  188,  313,  544 ;  Colorado,  204 : 
Greek,  90  ;  hybrid,  190 ;  Jew's,  3'ii : 
Lister's,  190:  moschata,  84,  169,  iM; 
moschata  alba,  303;  musk,  84,  i',^, 
169  ;  pink,  315  ;  poppy,  74  :  purple, 
313  i  rose,  166  i  tree,  3se  ;  white,  2u2, 

307 

Malope,  169 ;  trifida,  313,  543  :  trifida  alba, 

307  ;  trifida  rosea,  313 
Mammoth  Tree,  377 
Manetti  Stock,  the,  119 
Manure  for  roses,  100 ;  hoof  and  horn, 

406 ;  liquid,  in  ;  Tonk's,  103 
Manures    artificial,    403 ;    potash,    409 ; 

refuse,  406 
Maple,  344 
Marguerite,    443,    53a,    534,    336.    53' J 

coloured,  88 ;  golden,  76 
Marigold,  337  ;  African,  311, 547  :  commoo, 

541  i  com,   309  ;  double  marsh,  73  : 

fig,    307,    313:    French,   3ti,   239; 

marsh,  34  ;  Mexican,  an ;  pot,  33^ 
Mariposa  Lily,  388 
Marrow,  Vegetable,  499 
Marsh  Marigold,  34 ;  double,  73 
Marvel  of  Peru,  307,  3x3,  539 
Masdevallias,  337 
Mask  Flower,  311 
Matricaria  eximia,  545  :  eximia  fl.  pi.,  307, 

310 ;  inodora  fl.  pi.,  84,  303 :  ^ristii 

(bicomis),  315 
Mattbiola  annua,  343  ;    annual  varieties, 

307,  310,  313,  315  ;  bicomiJ   ' 
Mayweed,  double,  84,  303 
Meadow  Rue,  90,  199 ;  glaua 
Meadow  Safiron,  389 
Meadow  Sweet,  369 ;  doublt 

304 ;  false,  79 
Mealy  Bug,  317.  446,  457.  43* 
Meconopsis,  385  ;  cambrica  fl.   pi.,  ...„  .S98 
Medinilla,  459 
Melissa  officinalis,  84 
Melon,  308 

Melons,  in  a  frame,  509 
Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata,  84 
Mentzelia,  Lindley's,  309 
Mertensia,  66 ;  paniculata,  84  i    libirica, 

84 ;  virginica,  84 
Mesembryanthemum,  169 ;    album,  307 ; 

cordifolium,    563  ;    pyropeum,    S4S : 

tricolor,  307,  313 
Mespilus,  Snowy,  345 
Mexican  Orange  Blossom,  349 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  33,  74,  x87,  190.  '94, 

300,  533.  539 
Midge,  Pear,  309 


I,  196  ;  rock,  73 


«««%Jt7  i  on  rows,  iwnedy  for,  139  ; 

JiijiAS^' •''«"' "*-•  -39 

llilto11i.aoweti.541 

"«»«»•.  333  !  pudica,  337,  54,.  .<i 

??■'/, y*^"'^  Apple,  84 

IJoccaita  Flower,  ah 
Mode  Orange,  364 

MS»^^'f«j:?7V'""^'''* 

°°«^°?^'''   73'   »"*''°»°   flowering. 
Mon/b'4tir?^r?^»«^ -'-'«'.  »99 
Moon  Daily,  51   ^  ' 

Moss  <m  lawns.  94 

MSi«|'/r«,;S'«Ji3°4^  pith.  306 

Mush«K»n.  3ai.  483;  growing  out-doors. 

Mussel  scale  insect.  30s 

Mjrrooaian  plum,  374 

Mmle.",'",""'  »»P"»«™<»«.  534.  349.  559 
Myrtus  communis,  349 
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Narcissi,  381 
Narcissiis,  aSj.  380 

Nectarine.  510.  5a j 

«,'•.  w  °"^  P^'  «5  ;  annual  red. 
313  :  blue,  ai7 ;  strumosa,  ai3.  aiT- 

paciriiT'  "'■ "' '  ^'"^«''"  "^• 

NempphUa.  157,  tjo;  insienis  217   ^a-  ■ 
insignis  alba.  307     '°"^'*>  "7.  54j  ; 

te"4ir°'"''^'^*«=''»'«3 

Nerimi  Oleander.  443 

New  roses,  fifty,  ,^r 

New  Zealand  Daisy  Bush.  364 

54T''s'aJ.'d^rf  "''•   '°''  539  ;   alata. 
„     vJs'tris^Tc^ffaV"^'  "*'  ""    ''' 
Njerembergia.  444 
wigella.  170;  damascena,  ai?,  345-  his 

panica.  ai7  *' ' 

Nightshade.  Peruvian,  305 
Nitrate  of  soda,  404 
Noaette  roses,  pruning,  1,0 
"*"■»  35* 
^ympbxeas,  397 


oSSthf!?"^  "7.  338.  341 

.™  •  *'°'  «moena  alba,  ao8. 
Sr'TS8''S!^'"-'"3/»'3;f™ti,S; 
05.  X98  ;  missouneniis,  83  ;  speciosa 

Ol.anV^T"'""^  "        5»»Peciosa. 

Olearia  HaasU,  364.  374 

ground.  487:  varieUiof  486 
Onions,  autumn  «.wn.  487rfo*r'pickli„g. 

'  ^SSfL****"**^  "  '  rotundifoUa,  85 

Ora.^.^  Blossom.   M.,l«m.  349 ;    mock. 

Orchard  House,  sae 

Orchids.  330;  after  potting.  333-  for 
amateurs,  330 ;  for'i^e  taten^idi'ate  or 
warn  house.  338;  for  the  stove  or 
hothouse,  34a;  how  to  reoot  «a' 
^ported.  335  ;  manag4«rof'.  U]  \ 
PoJUng.  331;  potting,  compost  for 
331 ;  propagation  of.  335  j  'Xdinf 

"^V'jT""^  **•  "^'  ''''™  ^' 
Omithogaium,  400 
OMnunda  regalis,  331 
ostrowskia  magnifica.  83 
Oxahs,  400 ;  floribunda.  340 
0»-eye.  74, 196 ;  giant.  -- '  g^^t,  75 


^'^^r?^^l^°^f  varieties,  188.  iga,  tox  ■ 
officmalis,  85  ;  officinalis  ilba  dIctiV 
ao3  ;  officinalis  camescens  ^e^a.  .To  .' 
officmahs  rubra  plena,  lo™  r^«a 
P'«"»-/89  ;sinensis\arieties!  i89,Ta 
Pl4;,,\%"^°''''«''    '»uiiolia''flri 

^Tif '/oV  ^°"l'f  ^'^•=^-  »°3  ;  double 
red,  193  J  double  pink  and  rose   i8q  • 

Paeony,    common.   85 ;    cut-leaved    f)< 

PalnSf^S,'''"'^  *'"«'»«'<»«.  189 

Pampas  grass.  61 

Pancratium.  439 

Panicum.  460 

^"■"i^'^^tag.  333.  539 :  dividing.  181 ; 
»n«^.  533.  539;  increasing  bv  cut- 
fangs,  ,80 ;  increasing  by  divT^on  of 
roou,  181;  mcreasing  by  layering. 
181 :  mcreasmg  by  seeds,  180  ;  lay ef - 
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iat.  III  i  ibow,  SSSi  SS9  s  tuft«d.  S33f 

3401   TwietlM,  195^  ^         , 

I>May.<Hie7,i79ii>()n*<li9<i  Aow.  i8a: 

tttftad.  S3,  9X1 177 
PaatlMr  lily,  •90^^.  ., 

Papavw.  67,  X7I 1  Gwnadtar,  19*:  «««■ 

cauM.  X98  i  nudicaule  alba,  aoj,  *o8  ; 

oiiMttale,   85!    Rbeas,  343:    Roy*! 

Scarlat,  19a  i  wninifaruin  albttm,  so8 ; 

■otaoinrum  aUnim  vailetiM,  *i3,  si3 ; 

vaiietka  of,  1S9 
Parla  Daisy,  44a 

PaiWp,  487  !  Cow,  80 ;  Giant,  80 

PaitiidM  Bory,  183 

Paaque  Flower,  73 

PaMdflora  caanilea,  349 

Path!,  asphalt,  ai :  brick,  18 ;  laney,  ai : 

frais,  X3,  18  s  jravd,  19,  ao ;  paved, 

18  ;  ttona,  19  i  ti'"!.  '9  !  ^^*^  °h  ** 
Faa,  488  i  culture  under  glass,  489 :  nnt 

crop,  488 :  first  sowing  out  of  doocs, 

489  J  varieties  of,  489 
FM.  everlasting,   8a,   x88 ;    pink,   188; 

white,  8a.  aoa 
Pea,  perennial,  43.  8»,  X9a       ^.      ^    . 
Pea.  sweet,  x66,  a53, 533. 540 ;  blue  shades. 

316     for  exhibition,  a55 :  piok  and 

rose  shades,  atp  ;    red  shades,  aia ; 

white,  aa?  J  yelww,  aio 
Peach.  510,  5a5  :  dUbudding,  5x1 :  punt- 


lng7  5x0;  pruning,  511 
toacock  Fkmer,  40a 


Pet 

Pear,  5xa,  5a6 

Pege^g  down  roses,  xo8 

Peiargoniuins  decorative,  4as  :  fancy,  435  ; 
ivy-leaved,  4a5 :  regal,  435 ;  show,  435 : 
sonal,  534,  537,  349  v    u  * 

Pentstemon,  85,  349,  333.  339 !  barbatua, 
85, 19a  ;  glaber,  85 

Pepper  Plant.  548,  J5X  ^    ^ 

Ptaeanials,  hardy,  for  border,  35  i  when 
to  plant,  35,  sa 

Perilla  nankinensis,  350 

Periwinkle,  300,  37x 

Pemettya  mncronata,  364 

Peisicaria,  ao8 

Persicary,  garden,  546 

Peruvian  Lily,  53 

Petunia,  339  ;  violacea,  ao8 

Petunias,  539,  56o ;  bedding,  white,  ao8 ; 
double,  535  i  single,  535.  5Ca 

Phacelia,  I7X  ;  campanularia,  ai7,  546 

Phaius  grandifoUus,  343 ;  WaUichi,  343 

Phalaenopsis  lamabilis,  343  :  Esmeralda, 
343;  rimestadiana,343i  schilleriana,  343 

Philadelphus,  364 

Phlomis  fniticosa,  85 

PUox,  49,  385  i  alpin&  85  ;  amosna,  85  ; 
annual,  3x7 ;  annual  pink,  3x5 ;  annual 
red,  3X3 ;  annual  white,  ao8 ;  Canidian, 
86.  X95 ;  decussata,  86 ;  decussata  blue, 
X95 ;  decussata  red,  X9a ;  decussata  rose 
and  pink,  X89 ;  decussata  white,  303 ; 
divancata,  86,  X95  ;  Drummondi,  308, 
539,  546  i  Drummondi  varieties,  3x3, 
ax5,  8x7;  early-flowering  rose  pink, 
189 ;  early-floweting  white,  303 ;  ever- 


graao,  M 1  latfa-flowariiif  Woe.  195 1 

brge-flowariag  rad,  193 ;  large-flowct 

iagioaaaad(ttnk, xSoi  largeflowerinf 

whit*,  ao3 ;  ovata,  86 1  panicuUta,  86 ; 

subuliUa,  86 «  aufbntlcosa,  86  :  varie. 

ties  of,  59 
Phygeliua  capensis,  86 
PhysalU  Alkekangi,  67,  86 :  FrancheU,  86 
Phyaostegia  virginiana,  86 
Phytolacca  decandra.  86 
Piootees,  364 

Pimpeniel,  159  i  blue,  3x6  :  scarlet,  m 
Pines,  X5,  373.  376,  377      .        .       . 
Pink,  347  ;  the  alpine,  76,  383 :  Amencaa 

moas,  86 ;  border,  X87  :  Cheddar,  76 ; 

fringed.  77;  garden.  77:  glacier,  ji; 

Indian.  339.  S4a  ;   Indian,  red,  sia ; 

Indian,  wUte,  ao6 ;  Japan,  539,  nt ; 

Japan  red,  3xa  ;  Japan  rose  coloured, 

3X5  ;  maiden,  76  ;  sea,  33 1 ;  white,  io6 
Pink  flowered  annuals,  ai4  •  hardy  flowen, 

185,  187 
Pinks,  374 1  border,  red  shades,  191,  white, 

30X 

Plans  for  the  garden,  8 

Plantain  UUes,  78,  393 

Planting  hardy  border  flowers,  as,  S>i 
hardy  perennials,  35,  sa ;  peaches 
5x0  i  loses,  98  ;  water  gardens,  197 

PUtydinis  filiformk,  343 

Platyoodon  fr^ndiflorum,  86,  385  ;  Marieii, 
195  ;  Mariesi  album,  303 

Platystemon  ealifomicua,  X7x 

Pleione  humilia,  338;  lagenaria,  338; 
pnecoz,  338 

Plum,  5x3,  3a6  ;  cherry,  374 

Plumbago,  460 

Plimie  Poppy,  54.  74 

Poet's  Narcissi,  381 

Poinsettia,  460 :  pulcherrima,  553 

Poke-weed,  Virginian,  80 

Poker.  Red-hot,  8x 

Polemonium,  67 ;    caeruleum,    86.   "1] ; 
cueruleum  album,  303 
olyantbus,  88;  red,   X93 ;  whit'        ,1 
yellow,  X98 

Polygonatum.  68  ;  muHiflorum,  87 

Polygonum,  X73 ;  affine,  87,  19a;  com- 
pactum,  87  :  cuspidatum,  87 ;  oneo- 
tale,  546;  Persicaria,  ai3i  Penicatia 
White  Gem,  308  ;  uchalinense,  87 

Polypodium  vulgare,  300 

Poplar,  the  Lombard?,  X4 

Poppy,  67,  X7X  ;  Califomian,  X64,  sot, 
309,  3x5  ;  double  Welsh,  84 ;  giant 
CaUfomian,  88;  Iceland,  198,  ao3, 
ao8 ;  Indian,  385 ;  mallow,  74 ; 
oplimi,  3x5 ;  orieAtal,  85 ;  oriental  pink, 
X89 :  oriental  red,  19a ;  plume,  n,  74: 
tcariet,  3X3 ;  Shirley,  545 ;  white,  »o8 : 
white  bush,  368 

Portulaca,  546;  grandiflora  alba,  w8| 
varieties,  axo,  3x3 

Potash  manures,  409 

Potassium  sulphide,  37 

PoUto,  49a  ;  disease,  323  :  earthing  np, 
49X ;  forcing,  49X  ;  manure  for,  411 ; 
stor^,  49*  i  varieties,  491 
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«i  taf|»4aw«iiif  Mm,  19), 
wariBf  nd,  191 ;  larK«-flowct 
•ad  |»nk,  iSo  i  Urm-floweiiiif 
o] ;  ovatiL  Wi  paiucuUta,  W; 
I,  86 ;  wiBiutioMa,  86  ;  vari*. 

ipcnsit,  86 

ukmp,  67,  86 :  Francheti,  8i 
vlrginiana,  86 
decaadra,  86 

159 ;  Idne,  3X6  ;  scarlet,  211 
75,  376,  377      .        .     ^ 
the  dpine,  76,  283  :   Ameriua 
i  i  border,  187  :  Cheddar,  76 ; 

77;  garden,  77;  gUcier,  ?«; 

SS9i  34*  i  Indian,  red,  au ; 
white,  106 ;  Japan,  539, 54a ; 
'ed,  aia;  Japan  rose  cobured, 
aiden,  76  ;  tea,  aSi ;  white,  io6 
d  annnah,  914 :  hardy  flowen, 

border,  red  shade*,  191,  white. 


1188,78.353    ^ 

irdy  border  flowers,  sj,  si; 

perenniab,  as,    ss ;  peachei, 

MS,  98  ;  water  gardens,  197 

Uiformii,  S43 

gr4ndifl(Mrum,  86,  s8s  ;  Mariai, 

lariesl  anium,  ao3 

I  califomicus,  171 

milis,    338;    lagenaria,   33!; 

.338   ^ 

S*6 ;  cherry,  374 

460 

>y.  S4. 74 
isd,  381 

460 :  pulcherrima,  SS3 
Virginian,  80 
-hot,  8z 

1,  67 ;    caeruleum,    86.   '15 ; 
um  album,  303 
,  88;  red,   193;  whit'        ,: 
198 

m,  68  :  muHiflorum,  87 
,   173;  affine,  87,  193;  com- 
I,  87  :  ciispidatum,  87 ;  orieo- 
6;   Persicaria,  313:    Petsicaia 
Gem,  308  ;  uchalinense,  87 
1  vulgare,  300 
Lombardy,  14 

,  171 ;  Califomian,  164,  106, 
IS  ;  double  Welsh,  84 ;  giast 
nian,  88 ;  Iceland,  198,  toy, 
Indian,  385;  mallow,  74; 
313 :  oriental,  85 ;  oriental  piak, 
dental  red,  193 ;  plume,  34.  U: 
,  313 ;  Shirley,  545 ;  "We,  »oJ  i 
juah,  368 

546  i   grandiflora   alba,  soS ; 
es,  310,  313 
lures,  409 
sulphide,  37 

0  ;  disease,  333  i  earthing  up. 
oreiag,  491 :  manure  for,  411 : 
;,  491 ;  varieties,  49> 


Mentil,  68 

Mentilia,  68  ;  atRManguinea,  87  ;  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  198:  bybrida,  87;  Louis 
van  Houtta,  193  ;  Mont  d'Or,  198  ; 
Touaaaint  I'Ouverture,  193:  Vaae 
d'Or,  198  I  WilUam  RolUson,  193 

Pilmroee,  Abyssinian,  439  ;  bear's  ear,  87  ; 
bird's  ejy,  87)  Cape,  53S,  337; 
avanmg,  85,  170,  198  ;  Himalayan, 
(  <9i.  S03  ;  Japanese,  87  ;  Japanese 
t  jIc,  ii!9 ;  Tapanese  red  shakes,  193  ; 
Japanese  white,  103  ;  sulphur,  198  ; 
Wuaon's  blue,  193 

MnuDsas,  double,  87,  189 ;  yellow,  198 

Mfflula,  38; ;  Auricula,  87 ;  capitata,  87 ; 
oortusoides,  87;  denticulata,  87,  193, 
deoticulata  alba,  303  ;  Fairy  Queen, 
189  ;  iarlnosa,  87  ;  floribunda  varieties, 
3S3>  333  :  Himalayan,  87  ;  japonica, 
87,  193  :  kewensis,  439  i  marginata, 
»7  ;  obconica,  439,  549,  3  ji ;  Sieboldi 
alba  magnifica,  303;  Sieboldi  Else 
Bryer,  193  ;  sinensis,  varieties  oi,  553, 
334. 333  :  stellata,  353, 334  ;  sulphurea 
plena,  198 ;  variabilis,  88,  193  ;  vari- 
abilis, varieties,  198,  303  ;  vertidllata, 

^?'.'."«V  J[1^*J"'*=:'  '^'i  vulgaris. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  198 ;  vulgaris  flore  pleno, 

87:  vulgaris  ruseo  pleno,  189 
Mmulas,  437 
Prince's  Feather,  343 
Plivet,  363 ;  oval-leaved,  374 
Protecting  roses,  103  ;  rose-cuttings,  116 ; 

standard  roses,  116 ;  violas,  178 
Praning  apple,    303 ;    bush    roses,    106 ; 

cUmbing  roses,  109  ;  dwarf  roses,  106  ; 

noisette    roses,   no;    peaches,   511; 

roses  newly  planted,  104;  vine,  518 
PffflW.  363  i  Amygdalus,  345  ;  Laurocer- 

asus,  361 
Purple  satin  flower,  jo 
Purslane,  308,  346  ;  red,  313 ;  rock,  313, 

S14;  yellow,  310 
gramid  Celosia,  536,  338 
Pyrethrum,  50,  360  ;  aureum,  546  ;  cocci- 

neun,  88 ;   coccineum,   varieties  of, 

193:  oocdneum,  white,  304:  Kreim- 

hilda,  varieUes  of,  189;  uliginosum, 

i^  i  vaneties  of,  31 
Pyrethrums,  double  red,  193 ;  double  it)se, 

189  ;  (k>uble  white,  304  ;  single  pink. 

189 ;  smgle  white,  304 
Pyrus,  363 
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^aamash,  75 
IfiJ.  373 
»««,  Japanese,  35s 


Quick, 
"Tine 


R«dish,  493  J  horse,  480 
Kagfed  Robin,  double,  83 


Ramondla  pyrenalca,  88 

Ranunculus,  68,   400;  aconitifoUus  flore 

pteio,  88,  304 ;  acris  flore  pleno,  88, 

190 
Raspberries,  autumn,  5x3 
Raspberry,  513 
Red  Currant,  306 
Ked-flowered       annuals,      3ix ;       hardy 

plants,    190  ' 

^:S=«:'a:  '3V3';'2U^'t^'.. 

Repotting  greenhouse  ferns,  430 

Reseda,  173 ;  alba,  308  ;  odorata,  308,  345 ; 

odorata  varieties,  310,  313 
Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  333 
Rhodochiton  vofubile,  559 
Rhododendron,  346,  366  ;  varieties  of,  366 
Rhubarb,  493  ;  forcing  the  rooU,  493 
Rhus,  367  '  "■' 

Ribes,  300.  368 
Richardia  aetbiopica,  349 
Ricinus,  330 
Rivina  humilis,  335 
Robinia,  368 

Rock  Garden,  the,  376;   planU  for  the. 

Rock  Rose,  349,  338 
Rock  Spray,  351 
Rockery,  bow  to  build  a,  376 
Rocket,  63,  80,  188  ;  white,  303 
RockfotI,  383 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  88 
Romneya  Coulteri,  88,  368 
'*°*«>  Aglaia,   143;  Aim«e  Vibert,   145; 
Albatross,  14X  ;  Alberic  Barbier,  no. 
X43  :    Mister  SteUa  Gray,  iix,   1x7 
146 :     American    Pillar,    146;    Anna' 
Olivier,   X2i;  Armosa,   xai  ;   Arthur 
K.  Uoodwm,  14X  ;  Auguste  Barbier, 
1 10;     Augustine    Guinoisseau,    in, 
XI7.  133;  Avoca,  133  ;  Bardou   Job, 
123  ;  Bessie  Brown,  133  ;  Betty,  £33  j 
BiUard  et  Barr«.  isj  ;  Blush  RkmblM 
X46 ;  Boule  de  Neigt,  123  ;  Bouquet 
d  Or,  117,  146  J  Campion,  73  ;  Captain 
Hayward,  123  ;  Cjoline  Testout,  113, 
1x7,    134;   Catherine   Mermet,    X34 ; 
Celine    Forestier,    X46 ;    Charles    J. 
Grahame,    134;    Chateau    de    Ctei 
>  ougeot,  125  ;  Claire  Jacquier,  X47  s 
Claudius,  14X  ;  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
104 ;    CUo,    X09,    X35  ;    Commandant 
jellx  Faure,  X35  ;  Commander  Jules 
Oravereaux,  141  ;  Comtesse  Icy  Har- 
degg,  14X  ;  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  112, 147  ; 
CoraUma,  125  ;  Countess  of  Gosford. 
126;  Cnmson   Rambler,   147;  Dean 
Hole,  X13,  1x7,   136;  Dorotny  Pa«e 
Roberts,  136 ;  Dorothv  Perkins,  iw. 
148:     Dr.    O'Donel     Browne,     I4xfc 
'^."^"^  d'Auerstadt,   149  ;  Duche^ 
of  VVeUington,   141 ;  Duke  of  Edin. 
bm-gh,  XX7, 136 ;  Earl  of  Warwick,  136 ; 
Edmond  Proust,   xxo;    Edu  Meyer, 
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ia6;  BUM  RoMmm,  iio;  £ilt«nto 
Cordimte,  141 :  Btbd  Matoolm,  141 ; 
FtUdU  P«rp«tu«,  1491 '  •Ucnberg,  tt6 : 
FWi'  icImM,  1*6;  Florence  Edith 
Coultnwaito,  is7:  Fkmoce  Pembartoo. 
1*7  I  Fraa^oii  Cromte,  149 :  Prou  Karl 
UruMhU,  109,  iia,  117.  ia7i  Praa 
Lllla  Rantanttraueb,  ity  i  Friedrichs- 
rube,  141  s  F.  R.  Patier,  141  :  Oar- 
danir.,  no:  General  MacArthur.  iit, 
laS  :  General  Scbabliklne,  is8  ;  George 
C.  Waud,  14a  :  Gloire  d«  Dijon,  117, 
146, 149  i  Gtoire  Lyoonaite,  iso ;  Grace 
Darling,  139:  Grace  Molyneux,  14a; 
Grass  an  TepUU,  <I7, 13}:  Grand  Due 
Adolphe  de  Luxembourg,  117,  ia9: 
Guttav  Grunerwald,  lis,  11 7,  ia9; 
Guitave  Regis,  laq  ;  Harry  Kirk,  I3Q  ; 
Hiawatha,  no,  150:  Hi*  Majesty,  14a ; 
Horace  Vemet,  139 :  Hugh  Dickson, 
109,  1X9,  H7,  1*7,  130  i  Hugo  Roller, 
i4«:  Irish  Elegance,  130:  Jersey 
Beauty,  no:  Jesaie,  14a;  Jonkheer 
J.  L.  Mock,  14a  :  Joseph  Billard.  no ; 
Juliet,  130 ;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, 131  ;  Killamey,  131  :  Lady  Alice 
Stanley,  14a :  Lady  Battersea,  131 ; 
Lady  Gav,  no;  Lady  Godiva,  no; 
Lady  Hillingdon,  14a  :  Lady  Pirrie, 
143  ;  Le  Progris,  133  ;  Lady  Roberts, 
113,  131  :  Lady  Ursula,  143 ;  La 
France,  113,  117,  131 :  Lamarque, 
ISO  ;  La  Tosca,  131 :  Liberty,  133 ; 
L'Idial,  133 ;  Lieutenant  Chaure, 
143 ;  Longworth  Rambler,  130  ;  Lyon, 
133 ;  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  ii3, 
117,  133  ;  Mme.  Alfred  Carriire,  i}i ; 
Madame  Antoine  Man,  13s  ;  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot,  ija  ;  Madame  Hoste, 
117, 134  ;  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  133  : 
Madame  Jean  Dupuy,  133  ;  Madame 
Jules  Gravereaux,  133  ;  Madame  Jules 
Grolez,  133  ;  Madame  MilanieSoupert, 
133  ;  Madame  Ravary,  134  :  Madame 
R.  Smith,  143  ;  Madame  Segond 
Weber,  143;  Maman  Cochet,  134; 
Maman  Cochet,  white,  117,  i34 : 
Marichal  Niel,  in,  ijo ;  Margaret, 
143 :  Margaret  Dickson,  104,  134 ; 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  135  ;  Marjorie, 
135  ;  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  135 ; 
Mary  Countess  of  Uchester,  143 ; 
Mildred  Grant,  13s  ;  Minnehaha,  no  ; 
Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild,  143  :  Miss 
Cynthia  Ford,  143  ;  Molly  Sharman 
Crawford,  143  ;  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  135  ; 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  143:  Mrs.  Arthur 
Munt,  143  :  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  143  : 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  13s  ;  Mrs.  Prilcy- 
Hobbs,  143  ;  Mrs.  Fred  Straker,  143  ; 
Mrs.  George  Preston,  143  ;  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Kershaw,  135 ;  Mrs.  Hubert  Stevens, 
143  ;  Mrs.  John  Laing,  113,  117,  136 ; 
Mrs.  Leonard  Petrie,  143  ;  Mrs.  Sophie 
Neate,  136 ;  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  109, 
113,  137;  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
136;  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie-Miller, 
143 ;  Mrs.  Walter  Easlea,  144 ;  Mrs. 


W.  1.  Grant,  137 1  My  Maryland.  144, 
Noda  Nabonnaad,  iss :  PapiOoa, 
133:  Peace,  137!  Pharisaer,  i]?; 
P. -..ice  de  Bulgaiie,  137;  Queen  ol 
Siain,  137!  Rayon  d'Or,  144; 
Reine  Maine  Hanriette,  153 :  Rtait 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  133  ;  Kelianu, 
144;  Richmoad,  13s  ■  Souvenir  de 
la  MatanaMoo,  133 :  Souvenir  de 
Marie  de  Zayai,  i37  i  Souvenir  d« 
Pierre  Nottina,  13(1 :  Tausendsclioii, 
no ;  Tea  Rambler,  134 1  Victor  Hu^o, 
138 ;  Vlscountesa  Folkestone,  112, 
138  I  Walter  Speed,  144  ;  Waniot, 
139;  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  no; 
White  Killamey,  144  :  WilUam  .Ml«g 
Richardson,  no,  133  :  William  Si.  -411, 
139 :   Ztphiime  Drouhin,  139 

Rose,  Christmas,  80 

Rose-cok>ured  hardy  plants,  18;,  187 

Roae  cutting*,  protection  for,  11& 

Roie-flowered  annuals,  314 

Roae,  Fairy,  330 

Roae,  Guelder,  370 

Roae,  Lenten,  80 

Roae  Mallow,  166 

Rose  of  Heaven,  313 

Roae,  Rock,  300,  349,  3J8 

Rose,  Sun,  384,  300 

Rosemary,  374 

Roses,  all  about,  96:  and  violas,  177: 
budding,  118  ;  bush,  131  :  climliini, 
145,  new,  155.  pruning,  109:  dwart, 
131  ;  dwart,  pruning,  106 ;  fifty  sew, 
141  ;  from  cuttings,  II3  ;  half  stand. 
ard,  in  ;  home-grown,  113  ;  manure 
for,  100  ;  mi.  lew  proof,  139  ;  noisettf, 
pruning,  no;  pegging  dnwn,  loh : 
planting,  98  ;  protecting,  103  ;  pcuuin,' 
newly  planted,  104 :  soil  for,  i)<) . 
staking,  103:  stand.Td,  116;  protec. 
tion  for,  116  ;  staking,  116 ;  stock  for, 
most  useful,  119  ;  that  do  not  droop, 
140;  time  to  plant,  loi ;  transpl.intmL, 
loi ;  varieties,  117  :  weeping  standaiJ, 
117;  where  to  ^laat,  7,  13;  wich- 
uraiana,  96,  118 

Rotation  of  Crops,  463 

Rubus,  368 

Rudbeckia,  51:  Autumn  Glory,  iw; 
bicolor  superba,  3-0  :  laciniata,  88 : 
laciniata  flore  pleno,  88, 19.S  ;  maxima, 
88,  190  ;  purpurea,  88  ;  speciosa,  ii, 
198 

Rules  for  gardening,  i,  2 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  368 

Rust  fungus,  336  ;  the  Violet,  176 


S 

Saccolabium  aropullaceum,  343 :  beUnunn, 
343  ;     curviiolium,   343  i    gir'an''"™' 

343 
Sage,  blue,  igs  ;  Jerusalem,  85;  Mexican, 

88  ;  scarlet,  535,  537,  540 
St.  Bernard's  Lily,  73  :  Bruno  s  LUy,  53. 
John's  Wort,  384,  359 
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rrant,  137 :  My  Maryland.  1441 
Nabonnaad,  ist :  Papilka, 
Pcan,  137  s  Pharisaer,  i]?; 
dfl  Bulgarie,  i}7;  Queen  ol 
137!  Ravon  dOr,  144; 
Marie  Hanriette,  151 :  Reinc 
I  Wurtcmburg,  ijt :  Kellance, 
Uchmond,  13a  :  Souveoir  de 
^aiaon,  133 ;  Souvenir  de 
de  Zayai,  I37 ;  Souvenir  de 
Notting,  138 ;  TauMndschon, 
M  Raniblcr,  134 1  Victor  Hii^o, 
/Isoounteia  Folkestone,  112, 
iValter  Speed,  144  ;  Wariiot, 
trute  Dorothy  Perkins,  ito; 
Killamey,  144  :  WiUiam  .Mlea 
Iton,  no,  IJS  :  William  St  an, 
;tphhine  Drouhin,  131) 
tmaa,  80 

Bd  hardy  plants,  185,  187 
fCS,  protection  lor,  116 
Ml  annuals,  ai4 
.  *io 
ler,  370 
n,  80 
V,  166 
>ven,  ai} 
300,  349.  358 
a84,  300 

about,  96 :  and  violas,  177 ; 
g,  XI8  ;  bush,  121  :  climbing, 
w>  1)3.  pruning,  log  ^  dwart, 
wart,  pruning,  106  ;  fifty  new, 
rom  cuttings,  iis  ;  hall  stand- 
I  ;  home-grown,  113  ;  manure 
» ;  mi.  lew  proof,  130  ;  noisettf, 
;,  no;  pegging  down,  ion : 
g,  98  ;  protecting,  103  ;  pruuin< 
planted,  104  :  soil  for,  qv  . 
,  loa  ;  stand:<Td,  116:  prottc- 
',  116  ;  staking,  116  ;  stock  for, 
seful,  llg  ;  that  do  not  droop, 
tne  to  plant,  loi ;  transplanting, 
u-ieties,  117  :  weeping  itandarj, 
»bere  to  plant,  7,  13 ;  »ich- 
t,  96,  iiS 
[  Crops,  463 

51 J    Autumn    Glory,    iq3  ; 

superba,  3.0 :  laciniata,  88 : 

ta  Acre  pleno,  88, 19s  ;  maxima, 

) ;  purpurea,  88  ;  speciosa,  H, 

ardening,  j,  2 

leatus,  368 

s,  336  ;  the  Violet,  176 


n  aropullaceum,  343 ;  belltomn, 
curviioliura,   343;    gi--'anteun), 

195  ;  Jerusalem,  85:  Mexican, 
irlet,  535.  537.  540 
I's  Lily.  73  ;  Bruno s  Lu>.  J}. 

Wort,  384,  359 
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SifeilpMUa.  461  ;  ionantha,  s$J.  Jjy,  349 

Salad,  com,  477 

SaUi.  368 

Salpliloiais,  crimson,  113  ;  sinuata,  346  1 
smuata,  varieties,  an,  313:  siauata, 
violacea,  ai7  ;  yellow,  an 

SiWly.  493 

Salvia,  340 ;  BliM>beard,  ai7  :  Hnrminum, 
ai7.  346 1  patens,  88 ;  splendena 
grandiflora,  33a  :  splendens  nana,  533, 
537.  340 ;  virgaU,  88  ;  virgata  nemo- 
rcaa,  193  ;  varietiea  of,  341 

Simbacus,  369 

SiDdwort,  381 

SaavitaUa  procumbens,  173,  ait,  546 

Saponaria,  33,  17a;  calabrica,  3 is,  5 
calabrica   alba,   308 ;   calabrica 
Scarlet  Queen,  314  :  ocymoides,  (ts  : 
officinalis  flore  pleno,  88,  190 

Savoy,  47a 

Sawfly,  gooseberry,  310 

Saxifraga,  385 ;  cordifolia,  89 ;  Cotyledon, 
89;  crasaUotia,  89 ;  Fortunei,  89 ;  Geum, 
80  ■  /  laulata  flore  pleno,  89 ;  hyp- 
no.'<r-,  89;  longifolia,  89;  mutooides 
Rhei,  89  ;  sarmentosa,  89 ;  ueibrosa, 
89 :  Wallacei,  89 

Saiifrage,  89,  300 

Scab,  334  ;  apple,  338  ;  black  of  potatoea, 

Scabiosa,  68, 350  ;  atropurpurea,  346  ;  atro- 
purpurea  alba,  308 ;  atropurpurea 
Aiure  Fairy,  317  ;  atropurpurea  varie- 
ties, 313, 315  :  caucasica,  89, 195, 333 ; 
caucasica  alba,  304 

Scabious,  68,  308,  350,  546  ;  blue,  317  ; 
Caucasian,  89,  195,  304 ;  pink,  315 ; 
red,  313  ;  sheep's,  81 

Scale  Insects,  317 

Scarborough  Lily,  40a 

Scarlet  Martagon.  389;   Pim"»mel,  311; 

^  ^  »»«e.  533.  337.  540  ;  woo.    •%  74 

SehUanthus,  444,  537,  333,  559 ,  hybrids, 
546 :  pmnatus,  317  ;  pinnatus  candi- 
dissima,  308  ' 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  1/3,  308  ;  wi.*t..u-   ! 
ensis,  550  I 

Schiiostylis,  401  | 

Scilla,  401  { 

Scolopendrium  vulgare   ^•.•i. 

Scorzonera,  493 

Scutellaria  mocciniana,  ,sj,  461 

Sea  Buckthorn,  359;  hoUy.  58,  77 

^•"•'e.  493  ;  ornamental,  57 

bea  Lavender,  70,  315,  537.  540 :  annual, 
311.  317;  pink,  381 

!>eaum,  68,  379.  386,  363:  acre,  89; 
spectabile,  89 

Seed  for  lawns,  93 

Seeds  of  greenhouse  plants  to  sow  in  April, 
530 :  August,  557  ;  February,  535  ; 
Jmuary,  533  i  July,  555  :  June.  554  : 
March,  547;  May,  553;  September, 
559  i  hardy  and  hali-hardy  plants  to 
sow  in  greenhouse  in  February  and 
March,  538,  540  ;  hardy  annuals,  how 
to  sow,  157,  when  to  sow,  157 ;  sum- 
Dier  flowers  to  sow  in  greenhou!    in 


tanuary,  533.  pnpatinc   tlie   ground 

for,  136  ;  sowing  of  Pansies,  180 ;  aow- 

Ing  in  autumn,  137 
Selaginellas,  379.  433 
Sempervivum,  379.  386,  300 
Senecio,  Chinese,  198  >  divoruin,  89,  19S  1 

ele^ans,  173,  346:   elegant  alb«  ilon 

pleno,  ao8  i  pulcher,  89 
Senna  Bladder,  351 
Sensitive  Plant.  537,  349,  5-1 
Sequoia  gigantea,  377 
Shading  orchids,  334 
Shallot,  335,  495 
Shasta  Daisy.  35.  7S  53a.  3j8 
Sheep  s  Scabious,  81 
Shelter  trees,  5 
Shirley  Popp^,  545 
Shortia  galacifoiia,  90 
Shot,  Indian,  436,  53a,  5J      5w    JS7 
Show  Pansy,  the,  iHa 
Showy  Feverfew,  50 
Slmibs.  evergreen,  344 ;  flowering,  J44 
aldalcea  Candida,  90,  304  ;  Listeri,  90, 1901 

Kosy  Gem,  190 
Silene,  69,  173;  Armeria,  547  j  peaduU, 

SUver  Wattle,  333 

Sisyrinchium  graudiflorum,  90 

Sk'mmia,  369 

Slit.perwort,  75.  430 

Smilax,  534,  549,  559;  medeoloidet,  537 

Snakeroot,  56,  83,  300  ;  black,  75  ;  button, 
83  .  /J  — . 

Snapdragon,  39,  73.  aos,  314,  343. 53a,  538. 

560  ;  red,  311  ;  white,  303  ;  yeUow,  309 
Sneeze-wjed,  79  :  dwarf,  79 ;  striated,  79 
Sneezewort,  61,  73,  191 ;  double,  73,  199 1 

yellow  varieties,  197 
Snowball,  545 
Snowberry,  369 
Snr  »drop,  394 
Sd        rop  Tree,  336 
Sr         ike,  399 
Sm       n-Sunimer,  33,  33,  75 
Sn.     ,  Mespilus,  345 
Soapwon,  33,  173 :  Calabrian,  137;  double, 

8S,  190  ;  Italian,  308,  314,  315,  346  ; 

traihng,  88 
Sobralia  niacrantha,  341 
Soil  for  roses,  99 ;  for  violas,  177 ;  for  violets, 

175 :  mixture  for  greenhouse  ferns,  450 
Solanum,  461  ;   capsici»:»r'iTn,   550,   55a  ; 

jasminoides,    535,    550;    Melongena, 

534.  553 
Solidago  canadensis,  90, 198 ;  Virgaurea,  69 
Solomon's  Seal,  68,  87 
Soot,  405 

Sophronitis  grandiflora,  338 
Sorre'.  407;  Wcod,  400 
Spanish  Broom,  369 
Sparaxis,  401 
Spartium  junceum,  369    •• 
Specularia  Specolam,  173,  317  ;  Speculum 

album,  308 
Speedwell,  72,  qi,  304  ;  blue,  105  ;  early- 
flowering  blue,  195  ;  Virginian,  304 
Spider,  red,  175,  3x4,  444 
Spiderwort,  70,  76,  91,  195,  304 ;  blue,  jie- 
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MnMh,  49S  I  p«rp«tnal,  496 

S^tmm,  69,  369!   Anmcu;.  69,  90,  104: 

••tittSdet,    90;    David't,    74f    i87 ! 

filipcnduliiia,  90:  fiUpendulina  Don 

pleno,  •04;   pulmata,  90;  pink,  90; 

Ulmmiiaflote  piano,  90,  >04;  white,  300 
Spioatt,  BrutMlt,  471 
SpnioM,  tlie,  373 

SiiS^S  half  standard  rows,  iia;  roses, 
Z03  ;  standard  roses,  116 

Standard  roses,  zx6 ;  protection  for,  116  ; 
staking,  116  :  varieties,  217  :  weeping, 
117 

Star  Flower,  388 

Star  Narcissi,  381 

Star  oi  Bethlehem,  400 

Starwort.  dwarf,  194  :  fal«e.  74     ,    „  ,. 

Statice,  70 ;  Bondudli,  an,  ssa  :  latifolia, 
90,  los  ;  sinuata,  317,  S37.  S40,  S47f 
55a  :  Suworowi,  ai j,  337. 54o,  SJo,  353 

Stepbanotis  floribunda,  461 

Stembergia,  401 

Stock,  307  ;  for  roses,  most  useful,  119  ; 
night-scented,  i^,  ais ;  ten-week, 
ai3,  315,  545  s  Virginian,  157,.  i73. 
544;  Virginian,  red,  313;  Virgiman, 
white,  307  !  yellow,  310 

Stocks,  3SI,  557.  359 

Stokesia  cyanea,  90 

Stonecrop,  68,  386  ;  Japanese,  89 

Stone  edgmgs,  31 

Stones  for  paths,  19 

Straight  walks,  16, 17,  34 

Strawberry,  515.  5a6  ;  Tree,  the,  343 

Streptocarpus,  535,  537 

Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  461 

Sucker,  ^>ple,  307 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  405  i  of  potash,  409 

Sumach,  367 

Summer  Cypress,  348,  544 :  flowers,  seeds 
to  sow  m  greenhouse  in  January,  533 

Sunflower,  the,  39.  79i  1*5,  54?  i  common, 
310 :  double,  79, 197  ;  mimature,  aio ; 
perennial,  197  s  prairie,  79.  197 

Sun  Plant,  ao8  ;  rose,  384 

Sunset  in  the  garden,  7 

Sunshine  in  a  garden,  4,  5 

Superphosphate,  408 

Swan  River  Daisy,  316,  541 

Sweet  Alyssum,  540 

Sweet  Pea,  x66,  544 ;  yeUow,  310 

Sweet  Peas,  353.  533.  540 ;  autumn  sow- 
ing, 356  i  for  exhibition,  355  ;  pro- 
tection from  birds,  a6i ;  spring  sowmg, 
3S7  ;  training,  359  ;  varieties  of,  a6a 

Sweet  Sultan,  161, 305, 3i6, 541 ;  yeltow,  309 

Sweet  WiUiam,  564 

Sycamore,  344 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  369 

Syringa,  369 


Tagetes  erecta,  S47 ;  erecta  fl.  pi.  auran- 
tiaca,  an  ;  erecta  sulphuraa,  an  : 
lucida,  an  :  patula.  Legion  of  Honour, 
tiz  ;  signata,  338  ;  signata pumila,  an 


Tamarisk,  370 

Tamaris.  301,  370 

Tassel  Ftowar,  xte,  3X3,  S4i 

Tazodium  distichum,  376 

Teooma,37o;  radicans,  303  ;  Smithi,  357 

Terraces,  garden,  xo,  ix 

Tbalictrum,  70 ;  adiantifoUum.  90 ;  angos- 

tifoltum,    X99(    aqnilegifouum,    90; 

Delavayi,  99;  flavum.  90;  glaucum, 

ThinnJOB  grapes,  530 ;  seedlings,  xs8 

ThistleTblue,  83  j  globe,  57.  77,  X94 

Thorn,  353 

Thorn  Apple,  309 

Thrift,  33,  74,  38o,  38x  ;    crimson,  190 ; 

white,  300 
Thrips,  317 
Throat-wort,  01 
Thunbergia  alata,  550,  553 
Thmiia  alba,  343  i   Bensonia,  343  i  Mar- 

shallia,  343 
Thyme,  386,  300 
Thymus  Cbamadrys,  386 
Tiarella  cordifoUa,  70 
Tickseed,  56,  X63 :  red,  aia ;  yeUow,  309 
Tigridia,  401,  403 
Tited  paths,  19 
Toadflax,    64,    x68,    384;    annual,   307; 

Collins'  White,  306 
Tobacco-plant,  308,  349.  539.  545;   red 

313,  534 
Tomato,  496 
Tomatoes,  outdoor,  498 
Tonk's  manure,  loa 
Torch  Lily,  81,  8a 
Torenia,  46X  ;  Foumieri,  550,  553 
Trachelium  csruleum,  ^i 
Tradescantia,  70  ;  virginica,  gx,  X95  ;  vir- 

ginica  alba,  304 
Transvaal  Daisy,  555.  556 
TraveUer's  Joy,  350  .     , .,       , 

Tree,  Bean,  348 ;  Judas,  348  ;  Lily.  3*3 : 

Maidenhair,  376 ;   Mammoth,  377 ;  01 

Heaven,  345  ;  Snowdrop,  356 ;  SUaw- 

berry,  345  ;  TuUp,  363 
Tree  Ferns,  451 :  list  of,  453 
Tree  HaUow,  358  ,  ,, 

Trees  for  avenue,  X4 ;  Uwns,  X3 ;  shelter, 

5  ;  suitable  for  a  garden,  11,  13 
Trefoil.  Bird's  Foot,  549 
Trenching  for  roses,  99         ^  . 

Trichopiba  oocdnea,  341 ;  fragrans,  33« ; 

suavis,  34X 
Trichosma  suavis,  338  ;  tortilis,  341 
Trillium,  70 ;  grandiflorum,  91,  804 
Tritonia  crooosmiflora,  yeUow  varieties  ot, 

Ttollius,  7X  ;  asiaticus,  9X  ;  asiaticot  fl.  pi. 
X99 ;  caucasicus,  X99  ;  europ*u^  9>  s 
europaeus  erandiflorus,  199 ;  Excel- 
sior, 199  ;  Yellow  Globe,  199 

TropsBolum,  7x  ;  canarienae,  173 !  majus, 

547 
Trumpet  Dafiodils,  381        .     „  ,      „,.  1 
Trumpet  Flower,  81,  370,  438 ;  DeUvay  1, 

x88 
Tuberose,  403 
Tuberous  Begonia,  3x9 
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cnmsoo,  190; 


H  ;  fragrans,  338 ; 


o,  438 ;  DeUvay'i, 


JnUpt  384 ;  varietiw  of,  383 
TmwjPj^gS ;  lowinf  out  of  doon,  499 

r^U^lothejardm,? 

Twto  Flower.  74 
Tydaa.  337 


Ule»,  370 

UmbreUa  Plant,  548 
undargroiind  Onion,  487 


Valerian,  35 :  Greek,  195  j  red,  383 :  »pur, 

313  i  white,  303 
Vallota,  403 
Vanda    unedana,    341;    Bensoni.    343; 

«»™^e«;.     341;     kimballiana,    sJi 

343 ;  tricolor,  343 
Vegetable  marrow,  499 
Vegetable^  463 ;   manurei  for,  410 

vSSSn^^'  ^"«'  ''3'  «"«•"'.  M' 

Verbascmn,   73;   olympicum,   91;   phlo. 

moidet,  91  "^ 

Verbena,  bedding,  340 ;  hybrida  alba,  308  : 

vaneUes,  314.  317,  563 
Vewoica.  73,  386,  370 ;  gentianoides,  91, 
«95  s  loogifolia,  91, 195  ;  longifolia  alba 
304  J  q>icata,  195  ;  virginica  alba,  304 
Viburnum.  303,  370 ;  TinM,  363 
Views  and  vistas,  ij 
Vinca,  300.  371 ;  rosea,  550.  353 

3if*'  '"''•■  P""""*'  S»8s  pruning. 
Vines,  303 ;  some  pitfalls,  530 
Viola,  386, 396 ;  Archie  Grant,;i95 ;  ArdweU 
tjem,  199  ,  bedding,  333,  540  j  Bridal 
^^^ji?"  «»nuta.  9x;  Golden 
Sovereign,  199 ;  Maggie  Mott,  195  ; 
Marchion«.  304 ;  Primrose  DaiTe 
199  i  Snowflake,  304 ;  tricolor  varieUes, 

Violas.  33,  X77 ;  and  roses.  11, 177  j  garden, 
ydlow  varieties.  199  ;  how  to  take  cuti 
2?«»' ^8  ;  inaeasing,  178  ;  protection 

VioleU;r^Vi^38r'^'' '""'*•*'♦ 

^^'*,^L  ^l* '  ^^"^  i"f.*'^ '  ^>08'»  Tooth,  j 
f83,  393  ;  393  ;  faUure  to  grow,  176  I  ' 
fran    runners,    i7j^;    increasing    by 
oivfaion,  I73J  in  frames,  iTSi  pro- 
2^»  «».  «76;  soil  f6r.',75  i  un^d« 
ga«J  X75  !  varieties  of,  176  j  when  to 

vt^,'^^* '  "•»*«  to  grow,  3,  174 

Virginian  Creeper,  371 :    loosestrife,  78  ; 
stock,  137,  173,  ao7,  313,  544 

Viscarim  cardinal,  314^   ca^ti,  317 
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Viscid  Eutoca,  3x7 
Vitis,  30a,  371 


Wan  eiess,  74 

^•".  8«r«lens,  cUmgers  lor.  301 ;    planU 

Water  cress,  300 

Water  garden,  how  to  make  a,  394 

Wat«   gardens,   394!    lUies,   397.   398: 

WatH^^liC'Sr''""""*''^'''' 
Weeding,  34      '" 

w!^;f  t;  °^  ^7^  9*  '  remedy  for,  94 
Weeping  standard  roses.  1x7 

wSt^cSSjaV'^'"'  '"' 

Whitethorn.  373 

Whitlavia  grandiflora,  317 

Wichuraiana  roses.  118 

Width  of  paths.  34 

William,  sweet.  s6« 

Willow,  368  ^ 

Willow  Herb.  58,  77 

Wmdflower,  387;  Japanese.  X90S  white. 

Windy  garden,  5 

Winter  aconite,  391 5  cherry,  86 

Wmter  Sweet,  338 

Wireworm.  315 

Wistaria.  303,  37X 

Witch  Harel,  356 

Woodruff,  53,  160  i  annual,  316  j  scented. 

Wood  LUy.  70  i  sorrel,  400 
WooUy  aphis,  311 


Xeranthemnm,  347 


^•rrow,  380;  golden,  196 
xeUow-nowered    annuals,     300  s 

plants.  190 
Vew,  commcm,  374 
Yucca,  379.  37X,  37« 


hardy 


Zinnia  elegani,  547 :  elegans  alba  fl.  pi., 
308  ;  varieties,  311,  314 !  white,  308 
yellow,  SIX 

Zinnia,  double,  540,  347 

Zygopetalum  criaitum,  341 ;  Mackayi,  341 
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